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That  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America 
formerly  known  as  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
extended  from  the  1 6th  to  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude.*  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Louisiana 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  south,  by  Guatimala  and  the 
Pacific.  This  vast  country  embraced  within  its 
limits  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  productions ; 
but  was  sadly  deficient  in  population,  the  principal 
element  upon  which  nations  build  their  hopes  of 
greatness. 

The  Peruvian  Andes,  concentrating  themselves  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  gradually  expand  as  they  ad- 
vance  towards  the  north,  until  their  ridges  spread  out 
into  great  plains,  which  are  called  table  lands.  These 
plateaus  are  elevated  from  6000  to  8500  feet  above 

*  Before  the  tratty  of  1819,  the  Spaniaidt  claimed  the  whole  territoiy 
10  the  north  of  this  line. 
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the  level  or  the  a^acent  seas ;  and  from  their  surface 
spring  volcanic  peaks  which  piercing  the  clouds,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  the  height  of  their 
summits  varying  from  13,400  to  17,500  feet.  The 
Mexican  Cordillera,  passing  in  a  northerly  direction, 
takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre,  and  beyond  Guana- 
juato divides  into  three  great  chains  whicn  traverse 
the  country  m  different  directions.  The  central 
branch  runs  through  the  departments  of  Zacatecas,^ 
Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  joins 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
this  chain  rise  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
which  flows  into  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  those  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  Cortes.  The 
western  arm  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  advancing  toward 
the  north-west,  passes  tlirough  Guadalaxara,  Sonora,  . 
and  Sinaloa,  and  forms  the  eastern  barrier  of  Upper 
California.  The  eastern  chain,  traversing  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  New  Leon,  disappears  in  tlie  hills  of  Coa- 
huila.  These  mountains  are  composed  of  porphyritic 
rock,  interspersed  with  granite,  basalt,  amygdaloid, 
trap,  hornblende,  gypsum,  and  limestone.  They 
abound  in  rich  veins  of  gold,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  and 
mercury.  Iron  ore  also  exists,  but  the  scarcity  of 
Aiel  prevents  its  manufacture. 

The  table  lands  are  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
above  the  clouds,  and  during  the  dry  season  <feey 
present  a  parched,  dusty,  arid  appearance,  neaf^ik 
destitute  of  trees;  yet  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  where  water  can  be  procured  to  irrigate  the  land. 
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it  yields  a  most  luxuriant  harvest.  In  tropical  Mexico 
the  rivers  are  small  and  confined  within  high,  narrow 
banks,  which  are  overflowed  during  the  rainy  season. 
This  is  also  tlve  case  with  the  rivers  of  Texas.*  The 
wet  season  begins  in  June  or  July,  and  continues  until 
September  or  October.  These  genial  showers  are 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  vast  quantities  of 
electrical  fluid,  attended  with  terriiic  peals  of  thunder. 
They  commence  upon  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  trade 
winds  pass  from  east  to  west ;  the  rain  feilling  ten  or 
fifteen  days  earlier  at  Vera  Cruz,  than  at  the  city  of 
Mexiccf 

The  departments  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  a  portion 
of  Tobasco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mechoacan,  Jalisco,  Oaxaca, 
Puebia,  and  Mexico,  are  situated  within  the  regions 
called  Tierras  Calientes  (hot  lands),  and  produce  in 
abundance  every  variety  of  tropical  vegetation.  Su- 
gar, cotton,  rice,  cocoa,  cochineal,  indigo,  vanilla, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  pineapples,  yams,  and 
various  odoriferous  and  medicinal  gums,  grow  with  a 
rapidity  and  luxuriance  unknown  in  other  portions  of 
the  country.  Along  the  coasts,  and  in  the  low  humid 
valleys,  where  the  vegetable  world  seems  to  have 
reached  perfection,  the  oppressive  heat,  conjoined  with 
the  rapid  and  continuous  decomposition  of  whole 
forests,  generates  a  pestilential  and  mortal  poison, 
which  destroys  life  in  a  few  days;  even  the  natives 

*  Jm  Tneatan  there  are  no  riTen  worthy  of  the  name.  f  HvinboUt. 
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sicken  and  die  if  they  expose  tlieinselves,  at  certain 
periods,  to  the  influence  of  these  noxious  vapors.* 
These  districts  may  be  likened  to  a  vast  grave 
covered  with  flowery,  beautiful  indeed,  but  nourish- 
ed with  festering  corses. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Tierras  Calientes  is 
from  T7^  to  79°  Fahrenheit;  the  thermometer  often 
rising  to  100°  in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  sinking 
to  61°  during  the  winter. 

At  an  elevation  of  4000  to  ^5000  feet,  upon  the 
expanded  ridges  of  the  mountaini^lhe  genial  warmth 
of  spring  reigns,  unbroken  by  the  hot  breath  of  sum- 
mer, or  the  rude  blasts  of  winter.  These  delightful 
regi(His  are  called  Tierras  Templadas,  and  possess 
a  climate  unequalled  upon  the  earth.  The  mean 
temperature  is  from  68°  to  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
variation  being  about  ten  degrees  during  the  year. 
The  productions  of  the  temperate  region  are  both 
abundant  and  various ;  the  apple,  cherry,  strawberry, 
melons,  peaches,  olives,  wheat,  rye,  tobacco,t  pota- 
toes, and  maize  ;  the  last  forms  the  principal  food 
of  the  people  in  union  with  ehili^  or  red  pepper,  tons 
of  which  are^  consumed  annually.  Great  quantities 
of  beans  are  also  cultivated  on  the  table  lands.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  latter  is  the  magtHy  (agave 
Americana),  from  which  the  natives  distil  a  beverage 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond,  called  pulque, 

*  The  FumUo  Frielo,  and  raaligaant  intermittents,  are  the  eommoD 
diseases, 
t  Tobacco  is  a  gfOTernment  monopoly. 
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and  a  still  stronger  liquor,  (aguardiente,)  which  is 
used  to  great  excess  in  the  large  cities  and  towns. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Mexico;  paper, 
thread,  and  ropes,  are  made  of  its  fibres,  and  pins  of 
its  sharp  thorns.  To  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  the  maguey  was  invaluable.  It  has  been 
called  the  ^Wine  of  the  Aztecs.^'  It  furnished  them 
with  medicine  and  even  food.  It  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively, and  flowers  every  five  or  ten  years;  it  grows 
in  any  soil,  and  is  neither  injured  by  beat,  drought, 
or  cold.  As  we  ascend  the  mountains,  we  reach  the 
Tierras  Frias  (or  cold  lands),  which  commence  at 
an  elevation  of  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mean  temperature  of  this  region  is  about  60^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  mercury  sometimes  sinking  below 
40^.  The  valley  of  Anahuac  is  situated  in  this  zone, 
and  is  blessed  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
France  and  Italy,  with  an  atmosphere  perfectly  trans* 
parent.  Owmg  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  high 
table  lands,  and  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  evaporation  of  fluids  is  extremely  rapid,  and  gives 
to  them  a  dry  barren  aspect,  which  detracts  much 
from  their  beauty.  All  the  productions  of  the'  tem- 
perate regions  flourish  in  the  Tierras  Frias,  until  they 
rise  above  8200  feet.  The  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico  are  equally  as  fertile  as  those  of  the  interior, 
though  they  do  not  possess  their  climate. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Mexico  are  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte,  the  Rio  Santander,  the  Ranuco,  the  To- 
basco,  Santiago,  Zacatula^  Culiacan,  Rio  Gila,  and 
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the  Colorado;  but  few  of  these  streams  are  navigable. 
There  are  several  inland  lakes  in  Mexico;  at  one 
time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  plain,  or  valley 
of  Anahnac,  was  covered  by  sheets  of  fresh  and  salt 
water. 

The  principal  cities  of  Mexico  are,  the  capital, 
which  is  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Tenochtiilan, 
Queretaro,  Guansguato,  Valladolid  of  Mechoacan^ 
Merida,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Puebla,  Valladolid  of  Yucatan,  Oaxaca, 
Jalapa,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Acapulco,  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  Chihuahua,  Mazatlan,  Campeachy,  and 
Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico.  The  first  fourteen,  are 
cities  which  would  grace  any  country,  abounding  as 
they  do  in  churches,  convents,  and  palaces,  built  of 
costly,  durable  materials,  and  in  an  imposing  style  of 
architecture.  The  great  roads  leading  to  and  from  the 
capital  and  chief  cities  are  good ;  some  of  them,  which 
were  constructed  by  the  viceroys,  are  magnificent. 

The  population  of  Mexico  has  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained ;  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  eight 
millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  number,  four  millions 
are  Indians,  three  millions  or  more  are  com|X)sed  of 
Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  Zamboes  and  Negroes.  The 
smallest  portion  is  made  up  of  Creoles  and  Spaniards, 
who  are  the  most  intelligent,  as  they  are  the  most 
opulent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  From  the 
latter  class  arise  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the 
commanders  of  the  army,  and  the  principal  oj£cers 
of  the  state ;  while  the  casiesj  and  Indians  are  little 
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better  than  slaves,  or  serfs,  who  are  bought  and  sold 
with  the  land  they  cultivate. 

^he  Mexican  churches  are  splendid  structures, 
and  are  the  depositories  of  immense  wealth,  which 
bas  been  accumulating  for  centuries.  The  mass  of 
the  Mexican  people  are  steeped  in  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  vice ;  a  condition  they  have  been  brought  to  by 
the  monstrous  policy  of  their  Spanish  masters. 

Mexico  abounds  in  stupendous  ruins  and  natural 
cwioeities.  Among  the  latter  is  the  volcano  of  Jo- 
roUotin  the  state  of  Mechoacan;  which  burst  forth 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  September,  1759,  from 
the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  converting  it  in  a  few 
hours  into  a  sea  of  burning  lava,  from  the  middle  of 
which  arose  six  mountains,  from  1,312  to*  1,640  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The  principal  crater 
was  environed  by  thousands  of  smaller  ones,  from 
which  issued  sulphureous  vapors  and  subterraneous 
noises.  Seventy-five  miles  north-east  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  is  the  cataract  of  Regla,  which  forces  its 
way  through  a  gorge,  from  the  sides  of  which  basaltic 
columns  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred 
fleet*  These  columns  are  composed  of  regular  prisms 
of  five  or  six  sides,  and  resemble  those  of  Staffa,  in 
Scotland.  There  are  also  numerous  thermal  springs 
and  extensive  caves  scattered  through  the  country, 
portions  of  which  seem  to  be  hollow  like  a  honey- 
comb; through  which  flow  subterranean  rivers  and 
volcanic  fires.  Earthquakes  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
occur  in  Mexico. 
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The  architectural  ruins  of  Mexico  are  among  the 
niost  interesting  in  the  w<)dd,  from  their  extent^  pre- 
servation, and  the  skill  displayed  in  their  construction. 
These  singular  remains  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Isthmus  u^ 
the  Rio  Gila.  The  most  important  of  these  edifices 
are  those  of  Mitia,  in  Oaxaca,  of  San  Juan  Teoti- 
huacan,  near  Otumba.  The  pyramids  of  Cholulu, 
and  Papantla;  the  ruins  of  Xochicalco,  and  those  of 
Chi-Chen,  Uxmal,  Zayi,  Kabah,  Ichmul,  an(LPa« 
lenque  in  Yucatan :  all  of  which  have  been  desc^Mpd 
by  Stephens,  Meyer,  Norman^  Humboldt,  ami  other 
travellers. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1823,  Mexico  has  been 
divided  into  states,  each  of  which  was  then  declared 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Tobasco,  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  Oaxaca,  Guadalaxara,  Mechoacan,  Jalisco, 
Guanajuato,  Colima,  Zacatecas,  Queretaro,  Durango, 
New  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Ta- 
maulipas,  Coahuila,  and  Texas. 

These  states  have  since  been  changed  into  de- 
partments which  are  dependent  upon  a  central  con- 
solidated government,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

The  Mexican  people  are  a  remarkable  race,  dif- 
fering in  all  respects  from  even  the  mongrel  nations 
of  the  southern  continent.   They  are  of  a  melancholy 
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temperament,  ancf  bear  in  their  sad  countenances  the 
marks  of  much  suffering;  -  The  descendant  of  the 
Aztec  is  peculiarly  distinguished  in  this  way ;  and  w€ 
can  see  in  his  subdued  mien,  and  pensive  features, 
that  he  has  /eli  the  injuries  which  have  been  show- 
ered upon  his  devoted  head  by  the  bigoted,  cruel,  and 
bloody  conquerors,  who,  not  content  with  robbing  him 
of  his  liberty,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  toil,  have  even 
placed  a  gyve  upon  his  mind,  which  has  doomed 
him  to  eternal,  as  well  as  temporal  misery.  ^  The 
jMI[estizoes,  Muiattoes,  and  other  castes,  are  more  gay, 
but  less  honest  and  brave.  Some  of  the  Creoles  of 
Mexico  are  intelligent,  and  possess  the  virtues  of 
their  Castilian  sires  in  a  high  degree. 
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The  early  history  of  the  Mexicans,  the  ancestors  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  vale  of  Anahuac  at  the  period  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest,  is,  like  that  of  most  other  nations, 
involved  in  clouds  of  impenetrable  obscurity;  the  slight 
knowledge  we  are  in  possession  of,  ser\'ing,  like  the  monu> 
mental  ruins  scattered  over  the  continent  from  Yucatan 
to  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  excite,  without  gratifying,  the  curi- 
osity of  the  inquisitive  traveller  ;  and  the  origin,  rise, 
and  progressive  development  of  this  singular  race,  must 
forever  remain  hidden  from  the  searching  eye  of  the  his- 
torian. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  who  have  endeavored 
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to  traoe  the  origin  of  those  tribes  which  acknowledged  die 
sway  of  the  warlike  Montezumas,  that  they  were  descended 
from  some  of  the  many  wandering  barbarian  hordes  which 
inhabited  the  wilds  of  Eastern  Asia.  Humboldt  advanccfl 
the  hypothesis,  that  they  may  have  been  a  portion  of  those 
fierce  warriors  who,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  ravaged  the 
plains  of  Europe  and  Asia, — at  one  time,  threatening  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  itself;  and  who  obtained, 
from  the  desolating  character  of  their  invasions,  the  terrible 
appellation  of  the  "  scourges  of  God." 

After  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  dreaded  Attila,  vdio 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Huns  retired 
to  their  own  country,  which  was  among  those  vast  deserts 
which  border  upon  the  north  of  China.  It  is  recorded,  by 
the  Celestial  historians,  that  a  port^pn  of  these  Tartar 
tribes  subsequently  advanced  far  to  the  north-west,  and 
disappeared  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia;  from  whence  they 
probably  reached  the  shores  of  the  American  continent  f 
the  passage  from  one  coast  to  the  other  being  no  great 
enterprise,  when  undertaken  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  winds  are  favorable. 

The  traditions,  physical  organization,  and  written 
(hieroglyphic)  records  of  the  Mexicans,  support  the  above 
opinion;  and  the  advanced  state  of  civilization,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  surrounding  savages,  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  rational  manner.  The  Mexicank 
have  a  darker  skin  than  the  Indians  of  the  north,  or  than 
those  of  South  America.  They  have  more  beard  than  any 
of  the  southern  tribes,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Malays  of  Eastern  Asia.t  Neither  heat  nor  cold 
affects  their  color;  the  native  of  the  Cordilleras  is  as 
swarthy  as  the  inhabitant  of  the  Tierra  Caliente. 

The  account  given  by  the  ill-fated  Montezuma  to 
Cortes,  of  the  history  of  his  people,  is  as  follows : 

*  Humboldt.  t  Ibid.— De  Guignet. 
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^  It  is  now  a  long  time  since,  by  means  of  written  re- 
cords, we  learned  from  our  ancestors,  that  neither  myself 
nor  any  of  those  who  inhabit  this  region,  are  descended 
ftom  its  original  inhabitants)  but  from  strangers,  who 
came  hither  from  a  veiy  distant  land.  We  have  also 
learaedy  that  a  prince,  whose  vassals  they  were,  conducted 
Aem  to  this  country;  and  then  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  came  again  to  this  region,  after  the  lapse  of  much 
timey  and  found  that  his  people  had  intermarried  with 
die  native  inhabitants,  by  whom  they  had  many  children, 
and  had  built  towns,  in  which  they  residedw  When  he 
desired  tfaem  to  return  with  him,  'tiitiil^' refused;'  nor 
wonld  tfaey  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign.  So  he 
departed;  and  we  have  always  heard  tfeii  his  descend* 
ants  would  come  and  conquer  this  land,  and  reduce  it  to 
salgection.''* 

The  variety  of  dialects  spoken  in  Mexico,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  population  was  composed  of  many 
diiSerent  tribes.  We  learn  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  that  the  Toltecs,  (who  were  the  pioneers  who 
opened  the  way  for  the  other  tribes,)  arrived  in  Anahuac, 
as  early  as  the  year  648. 

This  tribe  was  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
They  cultivated  the  fruitful  soil,  which  heretofore  had 
scarcely  furnished  a  precarious  subsistence  to  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  planted  com  and  cotton;  built  cities, 
and  facilitated  the  communication  between  them  by 
means  of  public  roads.  They  lived  under  a  regular 
system  of  government,  and  were  the  builders  of  those  im- 
mense pyramids  and  temples, — the  remains  of  whfch  are 
the  wonder  of  modern  times.  They  were  skilled  in  the 
art  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals,  and  their  method  of  computing  limc  was  more 
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complicated  and  perfect  than  that  of  tha  ancient  Gredu 
and  Romans.* 

The  Toltecs  were  followed,  in  1170,  bjr  tiie  Ghichimeoiy 
(from  whom  the  republicans  of  Tlascala  derived  their 
descent,)  and  eight  years  afterwards,  in  1178,  the  Nahoat- 
lacs  appeared  in  Mexico.  The  latter  tribe  was  sacceeded« 
in  1196,  by  the  Acolhuans  and  Aztecs.  These  different 
tribes  emigrated  from  the  same  region,  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  were  united  by  the  ties  of  a  common  an- 
cestry; adoring  the  same  sanguinary  deities,  and  living 
under  an  analogous  system  of  government. 

As  the  homfliln  tide  rolled  southward,  each  succeeding 
wave  increasing  the  strength  and  renewing  the  energy  of 
the  invaders,  the  aborigines  of  the  country  withdrew  from 
their  ancient  abodes ;  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  die 
strangers,  or  too  wise  to  submit  their  liberties  to  the  issiie 
of  a  doubtftd  contest. 

Having  gained  possession  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
inviting  portion  of  the  continent,  the  invaders  rapidly 
increased  in  power  and  in  numbers.  In  the  year  1335y 
the  great  dty  of  Tenochtitlan  was  built,  upon  a  group 
of  small  islands,  in  the  midst  of  the  lakes,  which  at  that 
time  covered  nearly  the  whole  valley  of  Mexico.  Previ- 
ous to  this  event,  the  people  were  governed  by  petty 
phie&,  like  the  savages  of  our  own  forests ;  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  a  monarch  was  elected,  whose  dominion, 
hqwever,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
capital. 

The  progress  of  the  strangers  in  subjecting  tbe.  aur- 
rounding  territory  was  nkfW  and  difficult;  the  neighboring 
tribes  were  fierce  and  warlike;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Montezuma  I.,  that  the  whole  valley  of  Anahuac 


*  It  was  identiosllj  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Thibet- 
ans, and  Japanese— Mother  «Tidenee  in  faTor  of  the  Asiati^  origin  of 
these  people. — Hamboldt's  Researches. 
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acknowledged  their  sway.  He  was  the  fifth  king  of  the 
Aztecsy  and  rendered  the  name  of  his  race  terrible  to  the 
acljaceni  tribes.  During  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
Ahuitzotl,  Axiyactl,  and  Montezuma  II.,  tiie  empire  re- 
ceived considerable  additions  in  territory  and  population. 

Montezuma  Xocqjotzin,  or  the  Younger,  who  was  the 
ninth  king  of  Mexico,  was  elected  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1502.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  wise  and  virtuous 
conduct;  and,  like  the  monarchs  of  antiquity,  he  united  in 
his  person  the  sacred  offices  of  priest  and  king.*  This 
prince, — either  being  a  tyrant  by  nature,  or  changing  his 
deposition  with  his  state, — no  sooner  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  empire,  than  he  threw  off  that  modesty  and 
ansterity  which  had  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and 
which,  more  ihan  his  warlike  virtues,  had  gained  him  the 
esteem  of  his  people.  The  ceremony  of  his  investment 
with  the  supreme  power,  was  celebrated  with  singular 
pomp  and  magnificence.  He  made  war  upon  a  neigh- 
boring tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  victims  to  grace 
his  coronation,  and  thousands  of  unhappy  captives  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  the  bloody  deities,  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Aztec  race. 

His  arrogance  swelling  with  his  power,  he  disdained 
to  be  served  by  the  menials  of  the  royal  household,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  the  first  nobles  of  the  empire. 
All  the  great  vassals  and  feudatory  chiefs  were  compelled 
to  reside  a  certain  time  at  the  capital ;  and,  in  their  ab- 
sence, to  leave  their  sons  and  kinsmen  at  court,  as  hostages 
for  their  fidelity.  Six  hundred  of  these  nobles  waited  con- 
stantly in  the  spacious  halls  of  the  imperial  palace ;  their 
persons  clothed  in  the  coarsest  garments,  and  their  feet 
bare  of  covering ; — for  the  very  precincts  of  the  mansion 
which  sheltered  their  prince,  was  deemed  sacred  by  these 
barbarians,  who  revered  their  sovereign  as  a  demigod.f 

•  ClaTigero.  f  Ibid. 
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Like  the  oriental  potentates,  Montezuma  ipaintained  an 

extensive  seraglio,  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  and  ao- 

complished  women,  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  his 

kingdom.*     Upon  occasions  of  high  festivity,  the  monarch 

was  served  in  massive  plate  of  the  purest  gold,  wrought 

with  a  skill  worthy  of  the  costly  material.    The  number 

and  variety  of  the  dishes  served  for  the  royal  repast, 

astonished  the  abstemious  Spaniards,  who  were  accos* 

tomed  to  a  more  simple  fare.    The  dishes  covered  the  Aoot 

of  a  great  hall,  and  consisted  of  elaborate  preparations  of 

fish,  game,  and  tropical  fruits.    Surrounded  by  the  most 

beautiful  women  of  his  seraglio, — listening  to  strains  of 

the  softest  music,  which  rolled  in  harmonious  numbers 

through  his  halls,  lulling  his  ambitious  spirit  to  repose^ — 

the  Mexican  Sardanapahis  dreamed  not  of  the  impending 

danger, 

**  Which,  \ik%  a  pesttlence,  hung  in  the  sick  sir,*' 

was  ready  to  involve  his  empire  and  himself  in  one  comr 
monruin. 

The  Mexican  empire,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  had 
existed  one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  it  extended  from 
the  14th  to  the  21st  parallel,  comprising  an  area  of  15,0CN) 
square  leagues  of  land, — teeming  with  exhaustless  wealth, 
and  warmed  by  the  brightest  of  tropical  suns.f  The  eify 
of  Tenochtitlan  was  worthy  of  being  the  capital  of  a  great 
kingdom,  and  equalled  the  proudest  cities  of  Spain  in  ex* 
tent  and  population.  It  was  laid  out  with  great  regularity 
into  streets,  intersected  by  canals,  which  w^ere  filled  by 
boats  from  the  neighboring  shores.  The  public  square 
was  of  immense  size,  and  capable  of  containing  fifty 
thousand  people.  The  temples,  royal  palaces,  and  houses 
of  the  nobles,  were  built  of  stone ;  the  houses  of  the  multi- 
tude were  constructed  of  wood,  and  a  volcanic  substance 
thrown  from  the  craters  of  the  adjoining  mountains.    The 

*  Clavigero.  f  Humboldt. 
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temple  of  Mexitli  (the  Mexican  god  of  war,)  was  a  stu* 
pendoos  stnicture,  rising  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet;  it  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  square  at  its  base,  and  its  form  was  that  of  a  trun- 
aatad  pyramid.  This  edifice  waa  formed  of  earth  and 
itone,  and  resembled  the  monuments  of  a  forgotten  people, 
n^ch  are  found  scattered  throughout  Asia.*  Three  great 
dfkes  traversed  the  lake,  leading  from  the  city:^4o  the 
mainland;  they  were  about  thirty  feet  in  width,  mid 
opened  at  intervals,  for  the  passage  of  boats,  lliese 
openings,  or  eanak,  w^^  covered  with  bridges,  wide 
enough  for  ten  men  to  ride  abreast.  The  shores  of  the 
lakes  were  covered  by  numeaoi^jpims  and  villages,  filled 
with  a  busy  population,  who  maintained  mi  aethre  inter- 
oooiBe  with  the  capital.f  **  Adorqed  with  nuiberous  tem« 
pies,  surrounded  by  water  and  dykes,  founded  on  islands 
covered  with  verdure,  and  receiving  hourly  in  its  streets 
duMioands  of  boats — the  ancient  Tenochtitlan  must  have 
resembled  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland^  Ghinai  or  the 
Delta  of  Lower  Egypt." 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  purely  despotic;  the 
will  of  the  monarch  was  the  supreme  law,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  The  country  was  divided  into  dis- 
triets$  over  which  presided  a  feudatory  chief,  who  held  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  Mexicans  had 
a  regular  system  of  police,  judges,  advocates  and  secre- 
taries.^ The  courts  administered  justice,  and  possessed 
original  and  final  jurisdiction,  subject  alone  to  the  will  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  Mexican  character,  was  the 
cruel  and  bloody  superstition  which  pervaded  the  empire. 
It  was  probably  the  most  debasing  and  sanguinary  reli- 
gious system  that  ever  obtained  the  homage  of  mankind. 
The  Aztec  deities  were  devoid  of  a  single  attractive  vir- 

•  HtimboldU  t  Cortes'  Dispatches.  %  Ibid. 
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tue;  and  were  only  to  be  propitiated  by  the  Bacrifice  of 
human  victimB,  whose  hearts  were  torn  from  their  quiver- 
ing bodies  and  thrown  upon  the  altars  drenched  with  so 
much  gore.*  Every  street  of  the  capital  had  its  temple;-— 
every  hoase  its  household  god,  before  which  the  delndpd 
heathen  prostrated  himself  in  adoration. 

The  principal  temples  were  crowded  with  a  multitude 
of  priests,  who  were  also  the  instructors  of  the  MexicflB 
youth.  These  persons  never  married,  but  lived  apart  fircMD 
the  people,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  several 
eloisters,  like  the  monks  of  Spain  and  Italy  .f 

All  the  captives  taken  in  war  were  destined  to  meet 
the  fate  awarded  to  the  conquered,  by  their  fantastic  and 
gloomy  laws,  sanctioned  by  time  and  hereditary  supemti- 
tioii.  Not  only  prisoners  taken  in  battie,  but  young  boys 
and  mudens,  were  also  put  to  death;  and  even  infants 
were  sometimes  slaughtered  upon  extraordinary  occaaioiiB.j: 
This  horrible  superstition  prevailed  throughout  the  nation, 
and  even  extended  to  the  adjacent  tribes,  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  Mexico;  and,  from  tiie 
shores  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  the  wail  of  victims,  and 
the  songs  of  the  priests — celebrating  the  triumph  of  their 
sanguinary  gods,  were  heard  on  every  side.  It  is  recorded 
by  historians  worthy  of  belief,  that,  at  the  dedication  of  llie 
great  temple,  sixty-four  thousand  persons  were  sacrificed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Mexicans  have  a  tradition, 
ascribing  their  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  to  a 
white  man,  who  landed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  strangers 
from  the  north.  He  was  worshiped,  by  the  Indians,  un- 
der the  name  of  Quetzalcoati,  and  was  the  only  divinity  in 
their  calendar  who  was  adored  without  bloodshed.  This 
mysterious  being  is  said  to  have  abhorred  their  usual  mode 
of  worship,  and  instructed  them  to  ofier  up  bread,  fiowers, 
and  incense.     He  taught  them  to  found  metals,  to  cut  tiie 
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hardest  stones,  and  to  work  in  gold  and  silver.  Every- 
thing prospered  in  his  reign,  and  peace  and  security  for 
once  usurped  the  place  of  war.  The  Mexican  clergy  say 
diis  benevolent  stranger  was  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  and 
declare,  that  at  one  time,  the  gospd  was  preaehj^d^n  this 
benighted  land.*  The  Aztecs  probably  brought  fbese  ideas 
vnih  them,  from  their  ancient  abodes  in  Eastern  Asia; 
where  similar  legends  prevail  among  the  Tartars,  who 
inhaUt  that  region.f 

Tbe  empire  of  Montezuma  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  when  the  Deity,  whose  laws  had  been  outraged  by 
the  infernal  rites  of  this  people,  prepared  to  pour  upon 
their  devoted  heads  the  accumulated  horrors  that  a  con- 
qnered  race  receive  from  a  bigoted,  cruel,  and  vindictive  foe. 


•  HumboldU  t  Ibid. 
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Hbbhakdo  C0RTC8  —  He  lands  at  Vera  Cms  —  His  Force— The  Gal« 
lant  Defence  of  the  Tlascalans — The  Massacre  at  Cholala  —  The 
Spaniards  enter  Tenochtitlan— -The  Imprisonment  of  Montesnma  — 
The  Expedition  against  Nanraez  — The  RotoII  oI  the  MexioatMy 
tod  the  I>eath  of  Monteiuma — The  Retreat  of  the  InTaders— La 
Noche  Triste— The  Battle  of  Otumba— The  Fall  of  Mexico— The 
Cnielty  of  the  Conquerors  —  Conversion  of  the  Indians  —  Mission- 
aries — Goyemment  of  Mexico  —  Las  Casas  —  Leyas  Las  Indias — 
Council  of  the  Indies  —  Philip  II.-— His  Policy— Decline  of  the 
Power  of  Spain— English  Buccaneers — Ignorance  of  the  Mexicans 
—Their  Depravity  and  Superstition. 

Among  the  host  of  adventurous  spirits  who  followed  in. 
the  tracks  of  Columbus,  and  sought  in  the  opulent  regions 
of  the  New  World,  that  wealth  and  distinction  denied 
them  in  the  old  hemisphere,  was  Hernan  Cortes;  a  cava- 
lier of  no  great  family,  whose  only  hope  of  advancement 
depended  upon  the  use  he  made  of  the  advantages  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  Though  poor  and  needy,  Cortes 
possessed  a  soaring  and  ambitious  spirit,  and  a  mind  and 
person  peculiarly  suited  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  he  was 
called  upon  to  lead.  An  enterprise,  as  lofty  in  its  concep- 
tion, as  it  w£Ls  complete  in  execution. 

Cortes  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico  on  Good  Fri- 
day, in  the  year  1519,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  men,*  sixteen  of  whom  were  mounted.  He  had 
a  train  of  cannon,  consisting  of  ten  field  pieces  and  four 
falconets.     With  this  slender  force  he  attempted  the  con- 

*  Fire  hundred  and  eight  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  seamen 

and  artificers.  4 
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quest  cf  a  country,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  governed  by  a  prince  revered  by  his  subjects,  and 
feared  by  the  ac^  acent  tribes,  who  trembled  at  his  name 
The  invaders  were  allowed  to  advance  into  the  intericH*, 
until  they  entered  the  territory  of  Tlaacala,  when  they  en- 
countered an  opposition  as  fierce  .and  determined,  as  it 
was  unexpected.  The  people  of  Tlascala  were  among 
the  bravest  and  most  warlike  nations  of  the  continent; 
they  defied  the  power  of  Montezuma  in  w^ar,  and  scorned 
his  endeavors  to  bring  them  under  his  sway  in  peace. 
They  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Spaniards  at  every  stepy 
defending  their  country  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  llieir 
reputation.  And  it  wsis  not  until  they  had  lost  the  bravest 
warriors  jgf  their  tribe,  that  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
the  invaders,  they  ceased  their  gallant  efibrts.* 

Cortes  entered  the  city  of  Tlascala  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1519,  and  was  received  as  a  divinity  whoee 
arms  were  irresistible,  a  child  of  the  sun,  whom  it  woidd 
have  been  impious  madness  to  oppose  with  material  aad 
ecdinary  weapons.  The  Spanish  soldiers  were  rejoiced  at 
fteir  victory,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  so  many  contests 
which  seemed  endless.  They  murmured  loudly  against 
their  leader,  regarding  him  as  a  madman,  or  to  use  hb 
ovm  words,  "  as  a  Peter  Carbonero,  who  had  brought  them 
into  dangers  from  which  they  could  not  escape." 

Cortes  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Tlas- 
calans,  which  was  never  shaken  during  the  war  of  the 
conquest.  After  remaining  here  for  some  thirty  days,  the 
Spaniards  advanced  to  Cholula,  a  city  six  leagues  distant, 
where  they  were  received  with  all  the  reverence  due  to 
their  supposed  origin.  Cholula  was  the  holy  city  of  Ana- 
huac,  the  place  of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  the  favorite  sanc- 
tuary of  the  gods.  It  was  at  this  city  that  Cortes  learned 
the  design  of  the  people  to  destroy  him.    Warned  by  his 
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interpreter,  Donna.  Marina^  that  the  Cholulans  had  sacri- 
ficed six  children  during  the  night,  in  the  great  temple,  and 
by  other  appearances  which  indicated  hostilit}%  the  Spanish 
leader  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  and  slaughtered  six 
thousand  of  them ;  the  massacre  continuing  for  two  dayv. 
On  the  20th  of  October  tfie  invaders  resumed  the  march 
toward  Tenochtitlan,  followed  by  the  bravest  warriors  of 
naeeala,  who  were  eager  to  share  in  the  anticipated 
straggle  with  their  powerful  enemies,  the  subjects  of  Mon- 
tecoma.  The  conqueror  was  met  on  the  road  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  country,  wlio  complained  bitterly  of  tiie 
tjtmnj  of  the  king.  This  want  of  harmony  pleased  the 
invader,  who  says  he  applied  to  their  condition,  the  words 
(rf*  the  Evangelist,  *^  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself, 
shall  be  rendered  desolate." 

CSortes  entered  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1519,  and  was  received  by  Montezuma  with 
emotions  of  reverence  and  fear.  The  Spaniards  were 
treated  with  great  hospitality,  but  as  their  safety  depended 
upon  the  precarious  favor  of  the  Emperor,  their  position 
became  one  of  extreme  peril.  In  order  to  ensure  his  safety 
Cortes  seized  the  person  of  the  prince ;  and  thenceforth  he 
administered  the  government  in  the  name  of  Montezuma, 
who  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  Spaniard. 
Cortes  used  his  power  to  advance  his  own  purposes,  eleva- 
ting and  deposing  such  persons  as  were  friendly  or  hostile 
to  his  measures.  While  in  the  full  tide  of  his  success  the 
invader  received  the  startling  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
a  formidable  fleet,  fitted  out  by  his  enemy  Velasquez,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba.  Leaving  his  lieutenant  Don  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  with  five  hundred  troops  to  garrison  Tenochtit- 
lan, Cortes  marched  with  a  division  of  seventy  men  toward 
the  coast.  At  Cholula  he  was  joined  by  Velasquez  de 
Leon.  Soon  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  garrison  of 
Vera  Cruz,  under  Juan  de  Sandoval,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
his    captains.     Narvaez,  tlie  commander  of  the   hostile 
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expedition,  advanced  to  the  city  of  Zempoalla,  proclaiming 
Cortes  a  rebel  to  the  king,  and  a  presumptaons  outlaw. 
Bjr  his  subtle  intrigues,  and  a  liberal  use  of  his  gold,  the 
conqueror  corrupted  the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Narvaez, 
and  attacking  their  position  during  the  night,  defeated 
them,  taking  their  leader  prisoner,  and  eventually  persuad- 
ing his  men  to  transfer  thekr  allegiance  to  himself.  '  fi|y 
his  triumph  over  Narvaez,  Cortes  obtained  an  accession  to 
his  forces  of  one  thousand  Spanish  soldiers.  During  bis 
absence  from  the  capital  the  Mexicans  revolted  and  even 
threatened  to  destroy  the  garrison.  Apprised  of  this, 
Cortes  rettumed  to  the  city  with  speed,  and  was  received 
by  Alvarado  as  a  deliverer  sent  from  above  to  his  aid. 
Elated  by  his  success,  the  Spanish  leader  treated  the 
natives  with  increased  haughtiness,  and  provoked  their 
anger,  already  roused,  by  repeated  injuries.  The  people 
rose  upon  the  invaders  and  besieged  them  in  their  quartern, 
displaying  an  intrepidity  and  reckless  ferocity  as  unexpect- 
ed as  it  was  alarming.  They  rushed  to  the  very  waUi 
of  the  palace  which  sheltered  the  strangers,  and  sought 
their  deaths  ^  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth."  Though  every 
discharge  of  the  artillery  sent  a  legion  to  eternity,  and 
every  blow  of  the  Spanish  steel  dealt  a  mortal  wound,  still 
they  fought  on,  until  the  shades  of  night  simimoned  them 
to  repose.  On  the  following  day  Cortes  sallied  out  against 
the  enemy,  but  wsis  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  contend  with  such  overwhelming  numbers,  the  invader 
caused  the  captive  monarch  to  be  brought  before  me 
infuriated  people  in  the  hope  of  quelling  their  wrath. 
Scarcely  had  Montezuma  appeared,  when  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  After  the  death 
of  the  royal  prisoner  the  evacuation  of  Tenochtitlan 
became  imperative.  Influenced  by  the  prediction  of  an 
astrologer  who  was  attached  to  his  army,  Cortes  appointed 
an  hour  {or  the  retreat.    On  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  at  tf&e 
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hour  of  midnight  when  the  city  was  apparently  wrapped 
in  slombery  the  Spaniards  stole  in  silence  from  their 
quarters,  and  taking  the  causeway  that  led  to  Tacuba 
marched  toward  the  main  land.  The  solemn  stillness 
wUch  reigned  throughout  the  city  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  shouts  of  an  immense  multitude,  mingled  with  the 
■oand  of  warlike  instruments  of  music.  The  fugitives 
were  assailed  in  front  aiid  rear,  and  upon  each  flank  at 
dbe  same  moment.  Crowded  upon  a  narrow  dyke,  involved 
iR  darkness,  their  conflision  prevented  them  from  using 
their  weapons  to  advantage.  The  struggle  continued  for 
several  hours,  and  when  the  remnant  of  the  army  assem- 
bled at  Tacuba,  it  was  discovered  that  more  than  half 
their  number  had  perished,  or  more  dreadful  still,  had  bcmn 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  lost  during 
tius  melancholy  night,  their  artillery,  baggage,  several 
hones,  and  two  thousand  of  their  Tlascalan  allies.  Re- 
treating toward  the  coast,  they  were  harassed  upon  the 
march  by  the  Mexicans,  who  hung  upon  their  rear.  When 
diey  arrived  upon  the  hills,  which  overlooked  Otumba,  the 
fugitives  beheld  an  immense  army,  extending  its  lines  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  *  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  Cortes  led  them  to  the  charge;  after  fighting 
with  that  courage  which  desperation  alone  can  give,  the 
Spaniards  killed  the  Mexican  leader,  who  bore  the  royal 
standard,  and  drove  his  army  with  great  slaughter  from 
the  field.  On  the  following  day,  July  8th,  the  invaders 
arrived  at  Tlascala,  the  end  of  their  disastrous  march. 

After  the  lapse  of  six  months,  Cortes  again  advanced 
toward  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  five  himdred  and  fifty 
infantry,  forty  cavalry,  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  together 
with  an  army  often  thousand  Tlascalans.  He  began  his 
march  on  the  28th  of  December,  1520,  and  captured  the 
city  of  Tezcuco,  built  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  twenty 
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miles  from  the  capital.  Here  the  Spaniards  remained  for 
months,  preparing  for  the  straggle,  and  waiting  for  the 
reinforcements  they  expected  from  Cuba.  Having  obtained 
possession  of  the  lake,  Cortes  confined  his  operations  to 
skirmishing  -with  the  Mexicans,  cutting  off  their  siqppliesy 
and  annoying  them  whenever  they  appeared  beyond  the 
walk  of  Tenochtitlan. 

Oh  the  3d  of  July,  1521,  the  (Seneral  ordered  an 
assault  upon  the  city ;  his  troops  eager  to  revenge  the  imui- 
sacre  of  the  previous  year,  hished  heedlessly  onwaid, 
neglecting  to  secure  their  retreat.  The  Mexicans  attacking 
them  in  fiNmt  and  rear,  drove  them  back,  with  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Following  up  their 
victory,  the  enemy  charged  upon  them  with  (mpetnous 
valor,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  their  camp.  That 
night  the  great  temple  of  Mexitla  was  lighted  up  with 
unusual  splendor,  and  amid  the  songs  of  barbarous  triumph, 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  during  the  day,  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  the  accursed  idol.  The  heads 
of  the  vi6tims  were  sent  into  all  the  provinces  and  tribu- 
tary states,  announcing  that  the  god  himself  had  proclaimed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  within  eight  days.  Cortes 
defeated  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  by  remain- 
ing closely  shut  up  in  his  camp  during  the  specified 
time.  When  the  natives  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the 
oracle,  they  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  standard  of 
the  strangers,  and  the  Spaniard  soon  f^und  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians.*  Resum- 
ing their  operations  with 'increased  energy,  the  besiegers 
gained  possession  of  the  suburbs,  and  destroying  the 
houses  as  they  advanced,  they  gradually  contracted  their 
lines  so  as  to  confine  the  Mexicans  vrithin  a  narrow  circle. 
The  provisions  prepared  for  the  support  of  the  people  were 
consumed,  and  famine  followed  by  pestilence  rendered  the 
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hoROfB  of  war  yet  more  terrible.  Unshaken  in  their 
resdution  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last^  they  disputed 
eveiy  inch  of  ground  with  a  constancy  but  seldom  wit- 
nessedy  opposing  their  naked  bodies  to  the  steel  dad 
S^paniards,  and  facing  death  in  all  its  forms,  rather  than 
flabmit  their  liberties  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  Three- 
fomtfas  of  the  city  was  in  mins^  every  avenue  was  filled 
with  the  persons  of  the  dead  or  wounded,  and  thousands 
lay  festering  in  the  canals  around.  At  length  the  fierce 
■tmggle  terminated,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Montezumas 
ceased  to  exist.  The  energy  of  barbarian  valor  yielded  to 
die  skill  of  the  civilized  invader ;  and  the  crimson  banner 
€{  Ontes,  inscribed  with  the  motto  of  the  earliest  of  Chris- 
tian monarchs,  "In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  floated  over  the 
ndns  of  Ae  once  proud  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
The  Spaniards  exasperated  by  repeated  disasters,  and  the 
loss  of  many  gallant  comrades  in  the  conflicts  which  had 
varied  the  siege,  signalized  their  hard  won  victory,  by  deeds 
ctf  the  most  diabolic  cruelty.  Their  Indian  allies  who  had 
many  a  grievous  wrong  to  avenge,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  carnage,  and  quenched  their  hatred  in  the  blood  of  their 
detested  enemies.  The  Mexicans  emaciated  with  hunger, 
and  the  poison  which  exhaled  from  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends,  had  continued  the  contest  with  a  courage 
heightened  by  despair;  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  of  their 
monarch^,  the  heroic  Guatimozin,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  pitiless  adversaries,  that  they  had  ceased  to 
fight.  When  Cortes,  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  fifty 
thousand  allies,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  burned  the  palace  of  their  king,  they  yielded 
to  the  stern  decrees  of  fate  and  retired  from  the  scene  of 
horror,  rendered  yet  more  dismal  by  the  mournful  glare  of 
the  conflagration. 

**  So  the  rude  scene  did  end 
And  darkness  was  the  burier  of  the  dead.'' 

Cortes  took  possession  of  Tenochtitlan  on  the  13th  of 
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August,  1521,  a  day.  long  afterwards  celebrated  by  the 
deMendantB  of  the  conqmstadors.  The  Spaniaids  soon 
gained  pofisession  of  the  whole  country,  the  lieutenanti  of' 
Cortes  emulated  their  chief,  by  repeating  the  massacres  of 
the  capital  in  the  provinces.  The  names  of  Juan  de 
Sandoval,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  and  Pedro  Alvarado  obtained 
an  unenviable  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  the  conquest.* 
Having  decided  upon  re-building  the  fallen  city,  Cortes 
pressed  into  his  service  its  former  inhabitants,  and  soon 
beheld  the  towers  of  the  new  capital  rising  fix)m  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  In  the  year  1522,  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
confirmed  the  conqueror  in  his  government;  who  now 
reaped  the  golden  harvest  he  had  won  by  his  daring 
enterprise.  Following  the  example  of  the  Spanish  col* 
onists  in  the  islands,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  estabUsb 
the  cruel  system  of  slaveiy,  known  as  encomieruUu  and 
rqMrtindenteraSy  which  had  depopulated  the  fair  isles  of  the 
western  seas  vrithin  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  f 
The  Mexicans  and  surrounding  tribes  were  divided  among 
the  soldieiy,  and  forced  to  till  the  soU,  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  their  valiant  kinsmen  and  friends.  They  were 
bought  and  sold,  transfeired  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
thous&nds  perished  under  the  harsh  treatment  of  their 
bigoted  masters,  with  whom  cruelty  was  a  principle,  and 
inhumanity  a  rule  of  action  sanctioned  by  usage  and  the 
policy  which  then  prevailed.  % 

In  order  to  govern  the  territories  lately  annexed  to  the 
crown,  the  king  of  Spain  had  established  a  board,  known 
as  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to  which  was  entrusted  the 
entire  management  of  the  colonies.  This  important  body 
had  been  founded  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  as  early  as 
)511,  and  was  carefully  fostered  by  his  successors,  who 
maintained  its  dignity,  and    upheld    its  supremacy  by 
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invariably  approving  its  decisional  right  or  -wrong.*  In 
this  countil  was  vested  the  control  of  the  affairs  pertainiag 
to  the  conquered  provinces  in  the  new  world;  its  power 
was  paramount  in  all  cases,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesias- 
tical ;  from  it  all  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
colonies  took  their  rise.  Before  it  was  placed  all  the 
public  and  private  intelligence  relating  to  them.  The 
council  also  possessed  the  power  of  appointing  the  officers 
of  the  crown  employed  in  America,  from  the  representative 
of  the  Emperor,  to  the  lowest  official ;  to  this  body  the 
functionaries  were  accountable  for  the  peiibnnance  of 
their  duties,  and  punished  by  its  decrees,  in  case  of  mal- 
feasance in  office  or  disobedience  to  the  laws.  In  all 
questions  of  litigation  where  the  amount  of  properly 
*  exceeded  six  thousand  dollars,  the  council  performed  the 
duties  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  its  decisions 
were  final.  The  king  was,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  board, 
and  always  supposed  to  be  present  at  itd  meetings.  A 
migority  of  two-thirds  of  the  councillors  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  its  decreet 
were  submitted  for  approval. 

When  the  trade  to  the  colonies  assumed  greater  im- 
portance, another  tribunal  was  organized,  called  the  Casa 
de  la  Contratacion,  which  was  located  at  Seville,  and 
performed  the  functions  of  a  board  of  trade  and  marine 
court.  It  appointed  the  time  when  the  fleets  destined 
tar  the  West  should  sail,  and  regulated  the  freight,  burthen, 
and  equipage,  of  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the  service.  . 
It  was  subordinate  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  its 
decrees  were  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  higher  author- 
ity. The  Roman  Pontiff,  Alexander  VL,  in  a  papal  Bull, 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  first  began  to  develope  itself,  divided 
the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  earth  by  an  imaginary  line, 
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running  from  pole  to  pole ;  to  the  east  of  this  he  gave  his 
faithful  vassals,  the  Portuguese,  unlimited  sway  over  all 
the  coimtries  they  might  discover.  He  was  equally  gene- 
rous to  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Spain,  and  pledged 
himself  to  confirm  the  right  of  that  power  to  every  isiei 
continent  and  sea,  which  reflected  their  flag  in  the  western 
hemifl^ere.  This  was  the  mtagna  eharta  upon  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon  founded  iheir  claims  to 
the  vast  possessions,  held  by  them  in  America.*  These 
possessions  were  the  peculiar  propert}'  of  the  crown,  held 
by  a  different  tenure  from  those  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  w^ere  therefore,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  sove- 
reign, whose  will  was  the  supreme  law  of  hi«  vassals,  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  afiairs ;  for  the  Pope  Alexan- 
der  had  abo  granted  to  Ferdinand  all  the  tithes  belonging 
to  the  church,  upon  condition  of  his  providing  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  aborigines.  Julius  U.,  his  succes- 
sor confirmed  these  privileges,  adding  to  them  the  patronage 
of  all  the  benefices,  dignities,  and  offices,  usually  claimed 
by  the  Holy  See,  as  her  share  of  the  spoil  of  conquered 
countries. t  The  Spanish  potentates  were  therefore  the 
actual  heads  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  state ;  and  their 
vmces  were  potential  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  throne,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  merely  by  the  suficrance  of 
their  sovereign,  who  held  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his 
grasp.  The  feudal  system  as  it  obtained  in  the  new  world 
was  far  more  revolting  in  its  features  than  in  the  most 
despotic  realms  of  the  old  world,  where  there  was  at  least, 
a  sympathy  between  lord  and  serf,  founded  upon  a  com- 
munity of  religion  and  origin ;  both  were  equally  white 
skinned,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  same  Gkid. 
The  Mexicans  on  the  contrary  were  a  different  race  firom 
iheir  conquerorsi  and  clung  with  all  the  tenacity  of  an 
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eppreaaed  people,  to  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  their 
ancestors ;  the  builders  of  those  gigantic  edifices,  conse- 
crated to  the  sanguinaiy  deities,  they  had  so  oflen  propiti- 
ated with  the  blood  of  human  victims.  There  was  no 
bond  of  union  between  master  and  slave ;  no  common 
ground  admitting -of  an  interchange  of  those  feeKngs 
possessed  by  all  who  bear  the  likeness  of  their  jfnaker. 
Fctfced  to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  search  ci  the 
precious  metals,  or  to  toil  in  the  fields  to  enrich  their  cruel 
kvds,  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  brave  warriors, 
who  had  so  fiercely  resisted  the  Spanish  arms,  sufiTered 
more  severely  than  their  successors,  for  though  conquered, 
diey  were-iiot  subdued,  and  their  courage  damped,  but  not 
extinguished,  woidd  at  intervals  blaze  out  and  threaten 
die  annihilation  of  the  haughty  christians.  Upon  such 
oecasions  self-preservation  dictated  a  policy,  that  owed  its 
origin  to  the  first  law  of  nature,  however  inhuman  it  may 
have  been ;  the  Indians  were  put  to  death  whenever  they 
revolted,  and  the  survivors  goaded  on  to  their  task  wiAi 
greater  cruelty.*  The  continued  recurrence  of  such  scenes 
was  soon  apparent  in  the  diminishing  population;  the. 
coantry  was  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  ' 
natives,  and  the  mournful  tragedy  of  the  isles,  was  upon 
the  eve  of  finding  a  parallel  upon  the  continent. 

At  this  melancholy  crisis,  the  Indians  found  a  preserver, 
in  the  person  of  the  high-souled  Dominican,  Bartholomew 
de  Las  Casas,  who  had  more  true  chivalry  in  his  heart 
than  Cortes  and  all  his  band,  more  self-denying  virtue  and 
moral  courage,  than  all  the  splendid  host  of  knights  and 
barons,  that  glittered  aroimd  the  throne  of  the  Emperor. 
The  wail  of  the  dying  Indian,  perishing  from  fatigue  and  . 
famine,  though  heard  from  afar,  sunk  into  his  heart,  and 
aroused  a  champion  in  their  behalf,  whose  praises  are 
sung  while  the  lays  of  chivalry  are  forgotten,  and  the  strong- 
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holds  of  feudal  power  are  mouldering  in  the  dust.  Las 
Casas  had  beheld  A^ith  horror,  in  Hispaniola,  a  whole 
nation  melt  away  like  snow  beneath  the  rays  of  the  son ; 
an  innocent  happy  race,  one  million  in  number,  reduced 
in  the  brief  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  sixty  thousand  miser- 
able beings.  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  calamityi 
the  bishop  of  Chiapa,  announced  himself  the  protector  of 
the  Indians,  and  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  CouncU, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  conquered  countries ;  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  unhappy  victims  of  oppression,  with  all  the 
eloquence  a  feeling  heart  and  a  superior  intellect  could 
produce.  He  composed  a  treatise  upon  the  fsnibject,*  in 
which  he  boldly  denies  the  right  of  the  king  of  Spain  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  Indian  subjects.  He 
disputes  the  formerly  unquestioned  power  of  the  monarch, 
to  make  slaves  of  the  natives  of  distant  regions,  who  being 
without  the  pale  of  the  church,  were  deprived  of  the 
common  privileges  of  humanity.  ^This  woric  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Inquisition,  as  opposed  to  the  declarations 
of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  concerning  the  submission  of 
serfs  and  vassab  to  their  lords;"  and  the  benevolent 
apostle  of  suffering  millions,  severely  censured  for  his  noble 
efforts  in  their  behalf.f  The  exertions  of  Las  Casas  were, 
however,  productive  of  much  good;  the  Emperor,  Charles 
v.,  moved  by  his  eloquence,  granted  several  important 
ordinances  in  their  favor.  The  Indians  w^ere  declared  to 
be  freemen,  subject  to  the  crown  alone,  and  the  conquerors 
"were  forbidden  to  treat  them  as  slaves,  or  otherwise  oppress 
them.|  Commissioners  were  dispatched  to  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  rectifying  the  evils  complained  of,  and  the 
condition  of  the  natives  was  somewhat  improved.  The 
%HUush  colonists  found  means  nevertheless,  to  evade  the 
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\kw  in  part,  and'continaed  fhe  system  of  slayeiy  under 
the  plea  of  necessity;  and  the  laws  enacted  in  their  favor, 
liad  no  other  effect  than  to  legalize  the  odious  cruelties 
practiced  in  Mexico.  By  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  the  En- 
OMnendero,  or  proprietor  of  an  estate,  was  obliged  to  reside 
ui  the  dislftct  subject  to  hb  power,  and  to  protect  the 
nusalfi  committed  to  his  charge ;  he  was  also  enjoined  to 
civilize  and  instract  them  in  the  duties  of  life.  When  the 
Spaniards  began  to  woric  the  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
which  abounded  in  the  country,  the  sufferings  of  the  natives 
were  tr^y  horrible ;  by  the  law  of  the  MUa^  every  Indian 
widiia  a  certain  distance  of  a  mine,  was  compelled  to 
•erve  a  definite  period,  under  the  lash  of  the  task- 
master. Thousands  fell  victims  to  the  labors  imposed 
Jtpotk  them ;  forced  to  descend  into  damp  and  unwholesome  ''- 
eavems,  inspiring  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  the  miserable 
wretches  pined  avray  and  perished.*  The  fierce  warriors 
of  Anahuac,  soon  began  to  lose  their  ancient  courage  and 
energy,  under  the  infliction  of  repeated  injuries,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  defenders  of  Tenochtitlan  could  scarcely 
be  recognized  in  the  subdued  and  degenerate  serfs.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  commands 
of  the  church,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Emperor,  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives  of  the  new  world, 
was  to  provide  for  their  speedy  conversion  to  the  true  faith, 
by  sending  missionaries  among  them  from  Spain.  Cortes 
and  his  followers,  although  they  were  men  of  violence 
and  blood,  were  still  deeply  tinctured  with  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  times.  The  cnisading  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
nation  was  not  yet  extinct^  and  in  the  late  contest  with 
the  Moors  of  Grenada,  the  cavaliers  who  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Conquistador  into  '<  pagan  lands,"  had 
imbibed  a  feeling  of  fanaticism,  which  urged  them  to 
use  every  exertion  to  bring  the  infidels- within  the  fold  of 
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the  church.  Every  soldier  considered  himself  an  aposde, 
whose  high  privilege  it  was,  to  convert  the  heathen,  and 
force  them  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  the  holy  Virgin. 
The  moment  a  city  was  taken,  these  rude  promulgaton 
of  Christianity,  rushed  to  the  temples,  overthrew  the  blood- 
stained images  of  paganism,  cleansed  the  altak,  and  after 
appropriating  the  rich  ornaments  of  barbaric  gold  to  their 
own^ise,  they  would  erect  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  their 
place ;  commanding  the  astonished  natives  to  fall  down 
and  worship  their  God,  who  was  mightier  than  the  gods 
of  Tenochtitlan  or  Cholula.* 

The  missionaries  sent  over  by  the  king,  entered  upon 
their  duties  with  a  zeal,  seldom  equalled  by  the  apostles 
of  any  faith  or  country.  They  did  not  pause  to  acquire 
the  language  of  the  natives,  or  to  explain  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  baptize  them  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  to  administer  the  holy 
sacrament;  punishing  the  apostates  with  the  infernal 
tortures  prescribed  by  the  Inqubition.  Such  was  tho 
enthusiasm  of  these  holy  fathers,  that  a  single  priest  woidd 
baptize  his  thousands  between  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

"  Peter  of  Ghent,  a  Flemish  monk,  writing  from  Mexico 
in  1520,  says,  that  himself  and  another  missionary,  had 
converted  two  hundred  thousand  Indians;  their  ordinaiy 
day's  work  being  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  souls !''  Such 
was  the  industry  of  the  monks,  that  a  few  years  after  the 
conquest,  the  number  of  proselytes  amounted  to  four  mil- 
lions. But  sudden  conversions  are  seldom  permanent,  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  consented  to 
accept  the  rites  of  the  church,  to  conciliate  their  masters, 
making  a  reservation  in  favor  of  their  own  gods.  So  great 
indeed  was  die  indifference  of  the  Mexicans,  in  relation  to 
tin  nqfstBries  of  religion,  that  the  priests  found  it  absolutely 
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necemary  to  permit  4hem  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  origi- 
nal superstition,  and  to  connive  at  the  '^  amalgation  of 
holy  rites,  with  pagan  ceremonies,  confounding  the  exalted 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  absurd  and  globmy 
fancies,  pertaining  to  the  Aztec  mythology."  Even  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans 
11  but  scanty.  "  The  introduction  of  the  Romish  religion  " 
nys  Humboldt,  ^  has  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians 
of  Mexico,  than  to  substitute  new  ceremonies  and  .symbols 
fir  the  rites  of  a  sanguinary  worship.  Dogma  has  not 
flocceeded  dogma,  but  ceremony  to  ceremony.  I  }iave 
aeen  them,  masked  and  adorned  with  tinkling  bells,  per- 
form savage  dances  around  the  altar,  while  a  monk  of 
St  FVancis  elevated  the  host."* 

His  observations  have  been  corroborated  by  subsequent 
inqnuries;  and  the  hideous  idol  of  Teoyamiqui  is  yet  held 
in  reverence  by  the  ignorant  peons ,  and  her  coUossal  image 
adorned  with  their  votive  garlands.f  The  Inquisition  was 
established  at  Mexico  in  1570,  by  Philip  II.,  and  the  first 
(ttUo-da-fi  was  celebrated  in  the  capital  in  1574,  in  a  style 
of  magnificence,  which  eclipsed  those  of  Spain.  Two 
heretics  were  burnt  upon  the  occasion,  a  Frenchman,  and 
an  Englishman;  and  eighty  others  subjected  to  various' 
tortures.^  It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  circum- 
Bcribe  the  power  of  the  Inquisitors,  as  nearly  every  native 
in  the  country  had  become  amenable  to  its  dreaded  laws, 
by  worshiping  the  gods  of  his  ancestors. 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  confided  to  a  Viceroy, 
and  the  Courts  of  Audience,  one  (Audienzas  reals)  of 
which  was  located  at  the  capital,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom;  the  other  was  at 
Goadalaxara,  and  extended  its  sway  to  the  northern 
provinces.     The    members   of   these   royal    courts  were 
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EuropeanB;  ^o  were  forbidden  to  hold  lands,  to  many 
in  the  colonies,  or  to  form  aqy  attachments  to  the  land  Aey 
trtore  sent  to  govern.  They  were  ministers  of  justice,  and 
an  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  were  disposed  of  by  them. 
An  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and 
their  decrees  could  be  annulled  by  that  jpowerfid  tifbmial. 
The  Judges  of  the  Audiences  were  appointed  by  Ifae 
Council,  sometimes  by  the  Viceroy,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  former.  The  Viceroy  of  Mexico  eiyqyed  unlimited 
power  over  the  lives,  property,  and  liberty  of  the  people. 
They  were  generally  men  of  high  rank  and  great  influence, 
whose  delegated  authority,  may  be  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  sovereign  they  represented.  They  had  fheir 
guards  of  honor,  lived  in  sumptuous  palaces,  attended  by; 
a  multitude  of  servants,  and  never  stirred  abroad,  unless 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  regal 
splendor.  The  will  of  this  potentate  was  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  however  uigust  or  tyrannical  he  proved,  the 
people  were  constrained  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to 
his  arbitrary  rule.  The  sanctoaiy  of  justice  was  firequently 
invaded  by  the  Viceroys,  and  the  course  of  law  turned 
aside  to  shield  a  favorite  from  impending  ruin,  or  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  pliant  courtier.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Cortes  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
pursuing  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  riveted  the  chains 
imposed  upon  the  unhappy  Indians,  and  connived  at  the 
cruelties  practiced  by  their  avaricious  masters. 

The  tumult  of  war  had  scarcely  ceased  in  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Mexico,  when  the  country  was  flooded  with 
*'uadventurers;  who  urged  by  "the  accursed  love  of  gold," 
deserted  the  dusty  plains  and  barren  mountains  of  Spain, 
and  pursued  their  way  across  trackless  seas,  in  search  of 
the  opulent  regions  of  £1  Dorado.  Scorning  the  monoto- 
nous pursuits  of  agriculture,  these  needy  cavaliers  explored 
each  mountain  pass,  and  rivulet,  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
the  concealed  treasures,  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
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Unbounded  wealth  often  rewarded  their  enterprise ;  and 
the  impoverished  hidalgo  returned,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
tlie  court,  with  his  countless  ingots  of  gold  and  silwr*. 
His  success  excited  the  cupidity  of  others,  and  all  occupa- 
Ikns,  save  that  of  mining,  were  held  in  contempt.  The 
ooluieqoence  was^  that  although  the  land  teemed  with 
ftoitB,  and  required  but  a  trifling  degree  of  labor  to  bring 
firdi  an  hundred  fold ;  the  necessaries  of  life  became  scarce ; 
and  the  mother  country  was  called  upon  to  supply  her 
famishing  colony  with  bread.  This  gave  an  impetus  to 
die  agricultural  and  marine  interests  of  Spain,  and  laid 
die  foundation  of  the  greatness  she  attained,  during  the 
leign  of  Charles  V .,  and  his  immediate  successors.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dependance  of  the  early  settlers,  the ' 
king,  in  order  to  bind  them  in  triple  chains  to  the  footstool 
of  the  throne,  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  the  most 
neeessaiy  articles,  and  compelled  them  to  look  to  the 
piient  state,  for  the  comfcHTts  and  luxuries  of  existence.* 
Hie  tide  of  wealth  that  poured  into  Spain  from  the  new 
world,  exalted  her  above  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
paved  the  way  for  her  ultimate  degradation,  by  enervating 
her  people,  and  exciting  the  ambition  of  her  kings.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  in  the  colonies, 
that  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  Seville  ip  weaving, 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  who  were  yet 
unable  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply.  The  Spanish  marine 
was  greater  than  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe,  and 
whitened  the  western  seas  with  their  sails,  conveying 
the  riches  of  the  empire  to  and  fro. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  wise  and  able  Charles,  in 
1556,  his  son,  the  bigoted  Philip,  intoxicated  by  the  vast 
power  and  resources  pertaining  to  the  crown,  determined 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  by  annihilating  the 
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enemies  of  the  true  faith,  wherever  found,  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  made  war  upon  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  his  insane  endeavor  to  consummate  his  designs. 
Spain  was  drained  of  her  population  to  recruit  his  armies, 
and  of  her  Indian  wealth  to  support  them,  and  soon  felt 
the  effect  of  the  monarch's  ambition,  in  her  diminiahing 
trade  and  empty  coffers.*  Fortunately  'this  prince  died 
before  he  had  completed  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  1598,  by  his  son  Philip  m.,  who,  if  he  lacked 
the  capacity  of  his  sire,  was  also  destitute  of  ambition. 
In  fact,  he  was  better  fitted  for  an  Inquisitor  than  a  king, 
and  signalized  his  reign  in  1609-10,  by  yielding  to  the 
desires  of  the  holy  office,  by  expelling  from  his  dominions, 
the  most  industrious  and  skilful  portion  of  his  subjects; 
these  w^re  the  Morescoes,  who  retired  to  Africa,  the  home 
of  their  ancestors.f  This  emigration  nearly  ruined  the 
manufactories  of  Spain,  and  cost  her  a  million  of  her 
people.  She  was  therefore  obliged  to  curtail  her  opera- 
tions. The  earth  w^as  no  longer  cultivated  for  the  want 
of  laborers,  and  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Andalusia  and 
Valencia,  were  changed  from  blooming  gardens  into  desert 
wastes.  J  The  busy  looms  of  Seville  ceased  their  work,  and 
silence  and  desolation  reigned,  where  the  hum  of  indus- 
trious thousands  had  so  recently  echoed.  The  mighty 
fleets  of  Spain  no  longer  ruled  the  waves,  her  trade  was 
interrupted,  her  galleons  were  plundered,  and  her  flag 
insulted  by  the  English  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  main. 
In  this  melancholy  condition  she  was  unable  to  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  her  by  the  colonies  for  food  and  the 
essentials  of  life.  They,  too  indolent  or  ignorant  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants,  were  obliged  to  call  to  their  assistance 
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ered  from  the  shock  she  then  receired. 
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Ae  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  heretics  of  England  and 
Hdland;  or  perish  amidst  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pent.* 
They  possessed  the  golden  wand  of  Midas  coupled  with  its 
&tal  power;  and  were  often  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
die    famous  Phrygian    king.    The  nations    of   western 
Eorope,  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  responded  to  the 
call,  and  willingly  engaged  to  furnish  the '  requisite  sup- 
plies; and  the  treasures  of  the  Mexican  El  Dorado  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  the  peculiar  property  of  kings,  to 
be  squandered  in  cruel  and  unnecessary  wars;  but  encour- 
aged die  industry,  and  rewarded   the  toil  of  the  frugal 
Ekiglish  and  ingenious  French.    The   energy  of  Spain 
seemed  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  overawe  the  world  and  bring  the 
nations  under  subjection.     As  the  colonies  increased  in 
extent  and  population,  the  internal  resources  of  the  parent 
state  diminished,  until  she  was  unable  to  provide  more 
&an  a  tWentieth  part  of  the  productions  consumed  in  her 
American  possessions.!    The  precious  metals  \&ere  drained 
from  her  merchants  by  those  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  coin,  that  Philip  III.  found  it 
imperative  to  raise  the  nominal  value  of  copper  to  that 
approaching  silver,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his 
administration  .J     The   people    of   Spain    had    moreover 
become  demoralized,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  gold 
that  had    poured  in  upon  them,  in  so  copious  a  stream, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  and  his  successor.     They 
became  luxurious,  effeminate,  and  extravagant,  and  for- 
saking the  virtues  of  their  poor  but  chivalric  ancestors, 
sunk  into  an  abyss  of  superstition  and  vice.     The  Inquisi- 
tion, with  its  demon  train  of  midnight  tortures  and  secret 
murders,  reared    its  portentous  head,  threatening  misery 
upon  earth,  and  eternal  punishment  hereafter,  to  all  those 
who  sought  to  enlighten  their  fellow  creatures.     Ignorance 

*  Robertson — Homboldt.  f  Robertson.  %  Ibid. 
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and  gloomy  fanaticism  pervaded  the  realm,  and  extended 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  colonies,  crashing  each  nohk 
aspiration,  and  extinguishing  every  scintillation  of  intel-^ 
ligence.  And  it  was  not  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ^ 
her  best  subjects  had  perished  in  the  dungeons  or  at  the 
stake,*  that  Spain  was  able,  by  a  mi|^ty  effcn-t,  to  tiuow 
off  the  monstrous  system. 


*Llorent8. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CouMiiAL  HuToiT  Continued -«  The  Tyranny  of  Spain — The  Mexican 
Hierarchy — Its  Splendor — The  Inferior  Clergy — Their  Power— 
The  War  of  1739 ~ The  Policy  of  Philip  V.  —The  Rerolt  of  1T78 
— -Proposition  of  the  Count  D*Aranda — The  ProTinces  of  Mexico 
—  Its  Population. 

The  eariy  colonists  who  foUowed  in  the  wake  of  the 
eonqueroTB,  seldom  encumbered  themselves  with  females, 
but  fonned  connections  with  the  natives,  which  resulted  in 
a  population  of  various  castes,  who  inherited  the  pride  of  / 
the  Castilian,  and  the  indolence  of  the  Indian,  without  a 
single  virtue  pertaining  to  either.  This  mongrel  race 
composed  of  eveiy  shade  of  color,  were  taught  to  consider 
the  kings  of  Spain  as  the  rulers  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe;  before  whose  footstool  kneeled  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  the  earth,  and  upon  whose  wide  extended 
dominions  the  light  of  day  perpetually  shone.  In  their 
endeavors  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in  sub- 
jection, the  Spanish  sovereigns  guarded  with  suspicious 
\igilance,  every  movement  that  had  a  tendency  to  elevate 
the  people  from  the  degraded  position  their  policy  had 
assigned  them.  The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
were  prohibited  from  holding  offices,  or  participating  in 
the  administration  of  the  country.  To  have  been  bom  upon 
the  soil  which  nourished  them,  seemed  to  forever  disqualify 
them  from  the  privileges  granted  to  the  natives  of  Spain. 
The  Creoles,  shut  out  by  the  laws  from  those  employments 
which  are  the  usual  objects  of  human  ambition,  possessed 
no  inducements  to  excite  them  to  improve  their  under- 
standings, had  they  the   opportunity  of  doing  so;    the 
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jealousy  of  the  government  forbidding  them  to  attain  even 
a  moderate  share  of  the  little  intelligence  which  served  to 
illumine  the  darkness  that  involved  the  mother  country. 
The  only  species  of  knowledge  permitted  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  were  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  monkish  theology,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws.  History,  the  sciences,  and  the  various  arts  which 
dignify  and  adorn  modem  society  were  utterly  unknown  to 
the  opulent  hut  debased  Creoles  of  New  Spain ;  vdio  wasted 
their  lives  in  frivolous  occupations,  or  reveled  in  the  gulf 
of  vice  and  luxur}\  Every  office  of  profit  or  honor  was  filled 
by  Europeans ;  the  viceroy,  the  judges  of  the  Audiences, 
the  military,  revenue,  and  municipal  authorities,  were  all 
selected  from  the  native  bom  Spaniards.*  The  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  the  Inquisitors  and  their  familiars,  were 
likewbe  appointed  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Of  the  fifty 
viceroys  who  governed  Mexico,  but  one  was  an  American. 
In  pursuance  of  her  policy  of  rendering  her  colonies  depen- 
dent  upon  herself  alone,  Spain  absolutely  prohibited  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  other  countries.  By  an 
ordinance  of  1692,  Charles  11.  made  it  a  capital  ofience 
for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  possessions  without  a 
rqyal  permit;  even  Spaniards  were  excluded,  under  severe 
penat||Les  of  fines  and  confiscation,  from  intruding,  unless 
by  special  license.  By  the  same  ordinance,  vessels  putting 
into  their  ports  in  distress,  were  seized  as  lawful  prizes; 
condemned  (in  defiance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  nations) 
to  be  confiscated,  and  the  crew  imprisoned.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  difierent  provinces  were  interdicted  from 
holding  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  commodities 
of  one  were  never  exposed  for  sale  in  the  acy  acent  colonies.f 
Commerce  and  trade  were  restricted  in  every  movement 
by  the  oppressive  duties  and  taxes  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment.    Nothing  was  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  vrithout 

*  Humboldt— Robinson^s  Memoirs.  f  HamboldU 
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bein^  soiyect  to  a  duty,  called  the  Alcavala,  which 
varied  from  fourteen  to  six  per  cent;  it  wa»  a  tax  upon  the 
vender,  a  forfeit  paid  for  disposing  of  an  article  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  Its  operation  was  most  iiyurious, 
as  it  was  a  direct  imposition  upon  the  productions  of  the 
country,  not  governed  by  the  wealth  of  the  consumer. 
The  Alcavala  was  of  Moorish  origin,  and  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Spain  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  AJlphonso  XL  Every  avenue  to  justice  was 
closed  to  the  pootfer  classes ;  none  but  the  wealthy  were 
able  to  conduct  a  suit  at  law  to  a  successful  issue,  through 
the  interminable  and  complicated  forms  of  the  courts ; 
equity,  under  these  circumstances,  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  laws  were  framed  to  benefit  the  few  Spanish  adven- 
toren,  rather  than  the  mass  of  the  nation.  Political  of- 
fences were  punished  with  a  severity  unknown  in  other 
countries;  the  unfortunate  object  of  mere  suspicion,  being 
treated  with  the  same  rigor  as  those  guilty  of  the  most  revolt* 
ing  crimes.  The  torture  was  frequently  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  extort  from  the  unhappy  prisoner  a  confession  of  real 
or  supposed  crimes  against  the  state.  Imprisonment  for 
life  was  a  comparatively  slight  punishment;  and  when 
once  incarcerated  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  or  the  Inquisition,  the  miserable  captive  pined  in 
solitude,  until  death  released  him,  forgotten  by  his  contem- 
poraries or  remembered  as  one  long  since  departed.*  If 
the  ofiender  sought  redress  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
years  elapsed  before  a  definite  answer  was  returned  to 
his  petition,  or  an  effort  made  to  repair  the  injury  inflicted 
by  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  colonial  courts.  The  whole 
system  of  government  was  one  act  of  unparalleled  outrage 
against  the  rights  of  humanity.  The  t}Tanny  of  the  Vice- 
roy and  royal  Audiences  was  closely  imitated  by  the  infe- 
rior officers,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  higher  functionaries 

*  RobinsoD^s  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
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lording  it  over  those  beneath  them.  The  Indian  Alcalde 
was  as  despotic  as  the  representatiire  of  the  king,  and 
inspired  as  much  dread  among  the  naked  slaves  over 
whom  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  Charles  III.  abolished  the  cncomiendas  and  repar^ 
timienio$y  the  law  of  the  Mita  and  its  attendant  hornns.* 
The  Indians  were  again  declared  homines  liberie  who  owed 
allegiance  to  the  crown  alone,  but  as  they  perfimned 
nearly  all  the  laborious  work,  they  continued  to  be  consi- 
dered a  part  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  lived,  and  fiom 
their  ignorance,  poverty,  and  degradaticm,  were  incapable 
of  assorting  the  privileges  guaranteed  them  by  the  royal 
(Hxiinances. 

Living  among  themselves,  apart  from  the  white  popu- 
lation, whom  diey  looked  upon  as  their  natural  foes ;  the 
descendants  of  the  once  powerful  Aztec  continued  to  che- 
rish the  vindictive  feelings  inherited  from  his  ancesUnrs,  and 
sighed  for  the  ancient  glory  of  his  race,  as  he  walked  in 
melancholy  silence  among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  pyramid 
and  temple,  consecrated  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 
The  Mexican  hierarchy  during  the  Spanish  dominatioii 
was  probably  the  most  opulent  and  splendid  in  the  world ; 
the  enthusiastic  missumcras  who  had  followed  the  conquer- 
ors from  motives  of  disinterested  piety,  were  soon  succeeded 
by  a  swarm  of  monks,  friars,  inquisitors,  and  their  famiUan, 
who  crossed  the  sea  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  their  own 
ambition,  rather  than  to  do  the  holy  cause  they  had  enlisted 
in,  the  service  expected  of  them.  It  has  been  previously 
stated,  that  the  Pope  granted  to  the  kings  of  Spain  the 
revenues  of  the  colonies  derived  from  the  tithes  usually 
levied  by  the  Romish  Church;  the  king  had  also  the  ap- 
pmnting  of  the  different  dignitaries,  and  exercised  his 
unusual  prerogative  in  degrading  even  the  religion  he 
professed  into  an  instrument  of  oppression.    The  cleigy 
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were  the  mere  tools  of  the  monarch,  and  dependent  apon 
his  will,  more  than  en  the  pontiff  himself.  Fortmiateiy, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  prince  did  not  conflict  with  that 
of  the  priest;  the  political  system  of  the  former,  and  the 
theological  one  of  the  latter,  were  alike  based  upon  the 
same  pedestal  of  intellectual  degradation.  The  Mexican 
hierarchy  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  the 
Bishops  of  Foebla,  Oaxaca,  Valladolid,  Yucatan,  Guada- 
iaxara,  Durango,  Monterey,  and  Sonora,  whose  united 
revenues  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  Archbishop  received  of  the  above, 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The  whole  number  of 
priests,  monks,  and  firiars,  was  about  ten  thousand.  In  tiie 
capital  there  were  thirty-eight  conventSi  containing  three 
flionsand  three  hundred  individuals.*  Religious  houses 
were  founded  in  every  part  of  the  countiy  within  a  short 
time  after  the  conquest,  and  at  a  later  period  missions 
were  established  upon  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  Vice- 
royalty,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  savage  tribes 
beneath  the  Spanish  sway.  The  clergy  were  generally 
natives  of  the  parent  state,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  king,  the  church,  and  the  inquisition ;  seldom  learned 
or  gifted  with  superior  talents,  they  passed  their  lives  in 
criminal  indulgence,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxurious 
repose,  so  inviting  to  the  indolent  in  the  sunny  climes  of 
the  far  south .f  The  ecclesiastics  had  not  refused  to  be- 
come the  proprietors  of  immense  estates  under  the  ancient 
system,  and  although  individually  under  a  vow  of  povertj', 
they  managed  collectively  to  absorb  some  of  the  most 
valuable  property  in  the  dependencies ;  upon  which  they 
too  often  lived,  forgetful  of  their  duties  and  their  God. J 


•  Humboldt's  Pol.  Essay,  Vol.  I.  tJ^ol>'8-  Hist.  America. 

X  The  amount  of  property  in  munus  muertus  (mortmain)  in  Mexico,  at 
thebejiriniungoftliis  century  was  valued  at  $44,500,000.  Of  this  sum, 
tfiedtcccse  of  Mexico  held  $9,000,000,  the  diocese  of  Puebla  $6,500,000, 
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The  vassal  of  the  convent  or  mission  fared  equally  misera- 
ble, whether  he  served  the  monks  of  San  Francisco,  or  the 
decayed  hidalgo  seeking  for  treasure;  both  were  alike 
bigoted,  avaricious,  and  cruel.  To  support  the  immense 
religious  establishment,  the  people  were  taxed  on  every 
side ;  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of 
papal  bulls  during  the  year,  and  if  a  person  was  known 
to  be  without  the  Bull  of  Confession,  he  was  denied  the 
rites  of  absolution  and  extreme  unction,  his  will  was 
broken,  and  his  property  confiscated.  Indulgences  were 
sold  publicly,  and  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
church  was  equal  to  that  of  the  state.  While  the  monk  of 
Wittemburg  was  eradicating  the  superstitions  of  popeiy, 
and  kindling  the  fires  of  reformation  in  the  old  world,  the 
missionaries  of  Charles  V.  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  Ro- 
mish faith  broadcast  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Gulf  of 
California.  There  was  one  portion  of  the  clergj*',  however, 
who  were  neither  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  nor  accumula- 
ted wealth  in  the  name  of  religion,  to  be  lavished  in  frivo- 
lous amusements  or  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites. 
This  class  was  the  Curas,  or  village  priests,  who  contented 
with  the  moderate  income  derived  from  their  parishes, 
which  seldom  exceeded  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  lived  in  obscurity  amongst  the  humble  peons* 
committed  to  their  charge.  As  the  office  ^^as  the  lowest 
in  the  church,  and  ofiered  no  inducement  to  those  who 
aspired  to  rank  or  opulence,  the  Curas  were  usually  natives 
of  the  country ;  either  Creoles  or  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
whose  natural  dispositions,  or  the  piety  of  their  parents,  had 
dedicated  them  to  the  holy  calling.  Destitute  of  learning 
themselves,  they  were  incapable  of  improving  the  minds 


the  regular  clergy  $3,500,000,  and  the  different  churches  and  monaste- 
ries $16,000,000. — Humboldt. 

*  The  Mexican  serfs  who  lire  on  the  plaatttioBS  are  called  peons, 
those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages  are  desigiutcd  pnehloa. 
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of  their  flocks,  but  contented  with  their  position,  led  an 
easy  tranquil  life  perfoiming  their  daily  round  of  sacred 
daties.  From  their  situation  this  portion  of  the  priesthood 
were  brought  in  direct  communication  with  the  most 
oppressed  and  degraded  part  of  the  population,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or  those  of  mixed  blood, 
who  labored  i^on  the  estates  or  in  the  mines  of  the  nobility. 
The  interest  of  the  curates  became  identified  with  those 
of  their  chaige,  and  they  were  looked  up  to  with  feelings 
oi  veneration  and  esteem.  If  they  were  maltreated  by  the 
Josticia,  or  the  Alcalde,  the  serfs  fled  to  the  Cura  for  pro- 
tection, and  submitted  their  difficulties  to  his  consideration, 
sore  of  finding  a  friend  in  the  holy  father.  The  power 
exercised  by  these  humble  churchmen  over  the  passions, 
and  minds  of  the  lower  classes  was  tremendous,  and  ex- 
oeeded  that  of  the  Viceroy,  or  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy ; 
and  to  their  infiuence  rather  than  to  the  power  of  the 
government,  may  be  ascribed  the  docility  of  the  Mexicans 
under  the  tyrannical  Spanish  rule.*  Among  the  village 
Coras  were  occasionally  to  be  encountered,  men  of  superior 
talents  and  indomitable  energy,  which  required  but  an 
exciting  cause  for  their  development.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  inferior  priesthood  sprang  the  champions  of  Mexican 
liberty,  men  who  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  few  naked  In- 
dians in  some  wretched  pueblo.  Suddenly  stepping  forth 
from  their  obscurity  and  grasping  the  sword,  they  led 
armies  to  the  field;  and  had  their  intelligence  been  equal 
to  their  talents,  victory  would  doubtless  have  crowned  their 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  emancipation.  The  names 
of  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  Matamoros,  are  indissolubly 
identified  with  tlie  early  struggles  of  the  patriots,  and  their 
exploits  are  yet  remembered  in  the  cordilleras  of  Mexico. 
During  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 

*  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Mechoacan  to  Charles  IV. 
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Spain,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  tranBallantic 
colonies  wae  somewhat  improved,  it  was  even  jNToposed  to 
throw  open  the  trade  to  aU  nations ;  the  king  we  are  tdd 
'<  relished  the  project,"  but  the  measure  was  violentiy  <^ 
posed  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  In  the  year  1739,  tfie 
English  government  declared  war  against  the  Spaniaids 
in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  exercised 
upon  divers  subjects,  whose  vessels  had  been  seized  by  tfie 
Guarda  Costas  of  the  latter.  The  king  of  Spain  claimed 
the  right  of  searching  all  foreign  ships  sailing  in  ihe  wes- 
tern seas ;  and  for  this  purpose  maintained  a  numerooB 
fleet  of  armed  vessels  known  as  Guarda  Costas.  The 
injuries  sustained  by  the  English  produced  the  declaratioii 
of  war,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  '^the  unjust  practiee 
of  stopping,  detaining,  and  searching  ships  and  vessels 
navigating  in  the  seas  of  America,  is  not  only  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  lawful  commerce  of  English 
subjects ;  but  also  tends  to  interrupt  and  obstruct  tiie  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  the  colonies  and  plantati<m8 
in  America."* 

The  war  that  ensued  was  one  of  wholesale  plunder 
upon  the  part  of  the  English,  and  feeble  and  ineflfectaal 
resistance  on  that  of  Spain,  whose  rich  galleons,  ladened 
with  the  gold  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines,  feU  an 
easy  prey  to  the  cupidity  of  their  assailants.-  The  capture 
of  a  single  ship,  sufficed  to  enrich  the  fortunate  adventurers 
and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  most  avaricious  freebooter. 
The  ocean  swarmed  with  privateers  imder  the  British  flag, 
and  but  a  fraction  of  her  colonial  wealth  reached  iSie 
mother  country.  Spain  soon  became  aware  of  the  iiyuiy 
she  sustained,  and  craved  a  termination  of  the  hostilities 
she  had  provoked,  by  her  iniquitous  and  arrogant  proceed- 
ings against  the  rightn  of  her  gallant  enemy.  At  tiie 
general  peace  betv\'een  England,  Spain,  and  France,  Philip 


*  Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  War,  October  19th,  1739. 
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v.,  gimated  the  AwdentOi  or  privilege  of  sapplying  his  colo- 
mei  with  negroesy  to  the  former  power,  and  moreover, 
permitted  an  English  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden  with 
the  products  of  that  country,  to  be  annually  sent  to  Forto 
Bello.  B/  thb  unlooked  for  liberality  upon  the  part  of 
Spain,  the  veil  which  had  covered  the  colonies  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest  was  removed,  and  the  agents  of  a 
free  people  allowed  to  enter  the  territories  she  had  guar- 
ded with  so  much  care.  Charles  III.,  in  1765,  relaxed  the 
ptohibitoiy  system  still  more,  and  much  good  resulted  from 
his  wise  regulations.  Enough  of  evil,  however,  remained 
to  fender  the  Mexicans  extremely  miserable ;  the  trade  of 
the  eoontry,  as  well  as  the  government,  was  in  the  hands 
of  natives  of  Spain ;  no  Creole  being  allowed  to  engage  in 
commerce.  The  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  the 
vine,  and  olive,  was  likevdse  forbidden  or  monopolized  by 
tiie  government.*  The  Mexicans  were  prohibited  from 
tiie  use  of  arms,  and  in  the  northern  provinces,  fell  before 
the  inroads  of  the  fierce  Camanches,  and  Apacheras  of  the 
plains ;  whole  districts  were  desolated  by  these  hardy  tribes, 
towns  were  pillaged,  fields  laid  waste,  and  the  defenceless 
inhabitants,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  were  ccuried 
off  to  the  wilderness,  or  perished  by  the  lances  of  the  truc- 
ulent invaders.f  Smuggling  vessels  also  infested  the 
coasts,  which  being  well  manned  and  provided  with  can- 
non, forced  their  way  through  the  Guarda  Costcts,  and 
landing  their  goods  in  spite  of  opposition,  defied  the  efibrts 
of  the  government  to  prevent  their  bold  intrusions.  The 
contrabandists  were  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seem 
to  have  conspired  to  break  down  the  odious  prohibitory 
system  by  defeating  its  successful  operation. 

This  singular  mode  of  commerce  was  kept  up  during 


•  Humboldt 

f  Since  the  dUarmindr  of  the  Mexteant  in  1835,  these  same  triies 
ktre  been  desolating  these  same  provinces. 
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the  continuance  of  the  prohibitoiy  laws,  and  goods  were 
introduced  in  prodigious  quantities  to  the  alarm  and  ehft- 
grin  of  the  parent  state.  The  diffusion  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  is  not  the  only  benefit  accompanying  the 
commerce  between  distant  nation*.  A  greater  blessing 
than  the  mere  results  of  mechanic  art  is  borne  upon  the 
seas ;  knowledge,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  power,  is 
ako  shed  abroad  upon  the  earth,  wherever  the  enterprising 
mariner  anchors  his  bark. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  laws,  the  Guarda  Costas,  or  Bie 
fear  of  the  dreaded  inquisition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
nies were  slowly  but  surely  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
degradation,  and  the  people  began  to  question  the  policy 
of  the  Spanish  government.  Representations  were  made 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  soliciting  from  the  king  an  exten- 
sion of  commercial  privileges  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  prayers  of  the  colonial  mer- 
chants were  listened  to,  and  as  Spain  was  rapidly  losing 
her  transadantic  trade,  Charles  IV.,  by  a  royal  ordinance, 
issued  1770,  opened  all  the  ports  of  the  mother  country  to 
die  colonies.  This  was  no  inconsiderable  concession 
upon  the  part  of  the  government,  and  would  probably  have 
been  delayed  had  a  less  amiable  monarch  than  Chariea 
lY.  been  seated  on  the  throne. 

The  ordinance,  above  mentioned,  although  it  conciliated 
the  higher  classes  among  the  Mexicans,  did  not  affect  the 
masses ;  who,  trodden  to  the  earth  by  their  superiors,  were 
still  the  slaves  of  tVHiative  nobility,  and  bore  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  them  with  impatience,  obliging  the  Viceregal 
authority  to  increase  the  already  tyrannical  measures 
used  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  insubordination.  This 
only  hastened  the  anticipated  revolt  by  driving  the  op« 
pressed  Indians  to  despair. 

In  1778,  the  people  in  some  of  the  provinces  took  up 

ir  against  their  rulers,  and  evinced  during  the  brief 

l^lgl^e  which  followed,  a  degree  of  intrepidity  and  energy 
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filled  the  Spaniards  i^thr  alarm.  The  power  of  the 
govermnent  was,  however^yet  strong;  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience was  too  firmly  rooted  in  their  hearts  to  allow  the 
rebels  to  cany  on  a  successful  conflict  with  their  masters. 
Spain  had  not  alienated  the  afiections  of  the  Creoles  of 
MexieOy  nor  had  the  rural  clergy  yet  learned  to  hate  the 
loidly  sensualists  who  governed  the  Mexican  church.  The 
rebellion  was  soon  checked,  the  leaders  put  to  death,  and 
tfie  unhappy  Indians  once  more  compelled  to  resume 
ihmr  toils,  uncheered  by  a  single  hope  of  future  happiness. 

After  the  termination  of  the  revolution  in  the  United 
States,  the  Count  D'Aranda  foreseeing  the  dangers  the 
colonies  of  Spain  were  exposed  to  by  their  contiguity  to  the 
former,  proposed  to  the  king  in  1789,  that  he  should  divide 
Spanish  America  into  three  principalities,  each  to  be 
governed  by  an  Infante  of  the  royal  family,  who  should  be 
tributary  to  the  Spanish  crown.  This  scheme,  which  might 
have  retained  the  dependencies  in  subjection,  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  as  impracticable;  the 
true  reason  of  their  hostility  being  founded  upon  the  certain 
destruction  of  their  dignit}',  and  vast  power,  should  the  pro- 
position be  adopted.  The  Count's  proposal  was  abandoned 
without  further  consideration.  In  1845,  the  project  of 
placing  an  Infante  of  Spain  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
was  again  renewed,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  centur}* 
of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  desolation,  as  the  only  means 
of  settling  the  distractions  of  the  country,  and  estab- 
lishing a  government  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

Mexico  had  been  divided  in  1776,  into  twelve  intcndan- 
cies  and  three  provinces,  designated  as  follows :  The 
provinces  of  New  Mexico,  Upper  and  Lower  California, 
the  intendancy  of  Durango,  Sonora,  and  San  Luis  Potosi, 
the  latter  including  Coahuila,  San  Andero,  New  Leon,  and 
the  country  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  These  were  again  di- 
vided into  two  grand  military  governments,  each  under  the* 
command  of  a  Captain  General,  who  was  subordinate  to 
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the  Viceroy.  These  territorial  dlviaioiiB  were  known  as  the 
eastern  and  western  internal  provinces.  The  southem 
part  of  Mexico  w^as  partitioned  off  into  the  intendancies  of 
Zacatecas,  Guadalaxara,  Guancyuato,  Valladolid,  Mexico, 
Pucbla,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca  and  Yucatan.  Each  of  which 
were  governed  by  an  intendant,  generally  an  officer  of 
the  army.  The  whole  population  of  Mexico,  in  1805,  was 
computed  at  five  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  souls,  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
Indians  or  persons  of  mixed  blood. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Thb  opening  of  the  19th  Century  —  The  Condition  of  France  —  Spain^ 
Mexico,  and  Europe  —  The  Administration  of  D'Urquijo-— Charles 
IV.^-Queen  Louisa  »- The  Prince  of  Peace  —  The  recession  of  Lou- 
isiana to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  St«  Illdephonso  —  Cession  of  the 
same  Territory  to  the  United  States. 

Wrra  the  advent  of  the  year  1800,  a  new  era  dawned 
upon  the  world;  ushered  in  amidst  the  smoke  and  carnage 
of  war  and  revolution,  the  century  emerged  like  the  sim 
from  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  tempest,  which  had 
obscured  its  glorious  rays,  rendering  them  yet  more  brilliant 
from  their  temporary  absence.  The  patriots  of  1776  had 
thrown  off  the  fetters  of  the  mother  country,  and  had  com- 
pelled the  haughty  Britons  to  yield  to  their  revolted 
colonies  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  America.  The  De^ 
claration  of  Independence,  and  the  sentiments  therein 
expressed  spread  over  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  light, 
and  penetrating  the  barriers  with  which  the  despotism  of 
governments,  and  the  tyranny  of  kings  had  fenced  in  the 
rights  of  man,  taught  them  by  precept,  and  a  most  nobk 
example,  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  which  for  ages  had 
bound  them,  the  slaves  to  custom  and  hereditary  wrong. 

The  terrific  struggles  of  France  were  over.  The  dyn  asty 
of  ages  had  sunk,  with  all  its  empty  splendor  and  hollow 
5  (W) 
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greatness,  crushed  beneath  the  load  of  crime  and  political 
iniqnity/which  had  been  accumulating  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  from  the  awful  desolation  whifli  succeeded 
its  downfall,  arose  a  structure  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  firmness.  The  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  no  more,  tfie 
guillotine  no  longer  reeked  with  human  blood,  offending 
heaven  and  earth  with  its  gory  sacrifices.  The  altars  of 
a  venerable  but  superstitious  religion,  though  still  remain- 
ing overthrown  and  unrespected,  were  not  polluted  by  tfie 
worship  of  murderous  ruffians  of  the  impersonation  of  tfie 
ideal  of  reason,  which,  in  their  madness,  they  had  sought 
to  place  upon  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent. 

The  destinies  of  France  were  in  the  keeping  of  one,  in 
all  things  equal  to  the  mighty  task  of  restoring  peace  and 
order,  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and  tumult,  which  threat- 
ened the  ruin  and  utter  extinction  of  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  energetic  nations  of  the  eardi.  The  weak 
and  infamous  directoiy,  covered  with  a  thousand  crimes, 
threw  itself  for  safety  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
upon  whose  side  fortune  seemed  to  wait,  ready  to  crown 
every  effort  with  success.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mle  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  powerful  genius  cf  Bonaparte 
had  carried  all  before  it;  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  echoed  to 
the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  and  upon  the  renowned  fields 
of  classic  Italy  he  had  asserted  the  supremacy  of  France. 

England,  which  of  all  nations  prior  to  the  close  of  tfie 
eighteenth  century  was  the  most  favored,  in  the  frill  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  a  free  and  national 
system  of  government,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  that  state 
of  prosperity  she  has  since  attained-  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  were  all  awakened  to  a 
lively  perception  of  the  era  which  had  dawned  upon  them. 
Spain  aloritft  seemed  unconscious  of  the  change  which  had 
eosm  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  she  seemed  to  sleep 
Mrfdft  tlie  tumults  around  her,  contented  vnth  the  e^joy- 
^lH^Ae  slight  consideration  she  received  from  her 
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aistier  itates.  Bat  the  eoimptimi  of  ages  had  done  its 
woik;  tiie  throne  was  nndenmned,  and  ready  to  faH  into 
the  ahgrss  t^^  yawned  beneath  it;  the  anVigy  of  this  once 
powctfui  aad^  ehivalrio  nation  was  paralysed,  and  thcr 
proud  Spaniard  aboiit  to  fall  a  prey  into  the  hands  ai  the 
invader.  •  ^ 

«The«King,  tfaoiQneen  (^  %>ain,  aM  j(p|i  |Hnto  of 
Beaee,  engaged  the  attention  of  Eonqpe,  anJNJkhibited  a 
spectacle  dangerona  for  royalty,  already  so  mnch  lowered 
in  the  ^isfimation  tA  nations.  One  woold  have  sappoeed 
ttat  Ae  flnstriont  boose  of  Bombon  was  destined  to  lose 
their  crowns  in  IVanee,  Naples,  and  in  ^pain;  for  in  these 
three  kingdoms,  three  sovereigns,  of  imbecile  paakness, 
had  exposed  their  sceptres  to  tfie  derision  and  c6ntempt  of 
die  wi»ld,  by  leaving  tfiem  in  tfie  hands  of  tfiree  qneens-^' 
either  giddy,  violent  or  dissolute  ."*  The  King,  CSiarles 
IF.,  was  an  honest  man,  bnt  vireak  and  vacillating;  an 
admfarable  judge  of.horsa-fiesh,  bnt  a  poor  sovereign ;  an 
ingenioos  mechanist,  an  ardent  sportsman,  an  indulgent 
husband  and  liEitfier,  but  a  most  ridiculous  statesman.  Don 
Manuel  (Sodoy^  absurdly  called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  the 
virtual  rulecof  Spain ;  he  was  tfie  favorite  of  the  king,  and 
the  paramour  of  tfie  wanton  queen,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
had  submitted  her  person,  as  well  as  her  ^  vacant  and 
frir/clous  mind,"  to  his  control.  Foolish,  vain,  and  igno- 
rant, Giodby  administered  the  affairs  of  government  to  suit 
his  own  selfish  and  depraved  purposes ;  regardless  of  the 
honor  of  his  prince,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  While 
the  treasury  of  the  kingdom  was  exhausted,  and  forced  to 
make  shift  with  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  the  favorite 
collected  vast  sums,  which  he  dissipated  in  debaucheries 
of  the  grossest  kind.f 

The  colonies  felt  the  evil  effects  of  this  reckless  admin- 
istration more  than  the  parent  state.    Every  officer,  from 

*  Tbieis'  Hitt,  Consolate  and  EBpire.  t  ^^^* 
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the  viceroy  to  the  humblest  official,  was  appointed  hjr,  or 
subjeet  to,  the  approval  of  the  favorite.  Places  of  profit 
and  honor  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  conferred 
npon  unworthy  persons,  who  had  recommended  themselves 
to  the  prince  by  their  zeal  in  pandering  to  his  licentiovM 
appetites.  On^  would  suppose,  that  Mexico  existed 
merely  to  suppl^'lhe  queen  and  her  lover  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  passions ;  and  that  its  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  rifling  the  earth  of  the  preeious 
metals  in  order  to  enrich  the  former  with  the  spoils. 

Taxes,  duties,  and  exactions  of  all  kinds,  were  levied 
upon  the  Mexicans,  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
victims  to  pay  them;  the  domestic  trade  between  tfie 
provinces  languished  under  the  infliction,  and  the  harbors 
no  longer  resounded  with  the  cheerful  noise  of  a  bustling 
population.  The  patriotic  minister,  Don  Mariano  Luis 
D'  Ufquyo,  in  vain  endeavored  to  raise  the  declining 
greatness  of  his  country;  although  equal  in  all  respects  to 
the  duties  of  his  station,  as  premier  and  secretary  of  state, 
his  efibrts  were  hampered  by  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
favorite.  He  encouraged  the  arts  and  liberal  sciences, 
and  the  world  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  in  per- 
mitting Humboldt  to  traverse  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  although  contrary  to  all  laws  and  precedent; 
D'  Urquijo  assisted  the  great  traveller,  in  his  enterprise, 
with  all  the  zeal  of  one  passionately  attached  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge.* 

With  the  aid  of  Admiral  Mazarado,  he  revived  the 
fallen  na^^  of  Spain;  and  was  the  first  man  of  rank  in  Eu- 
rope who  meditated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies. 
In  1779,  he  obtained  a  decree  which  restored  to  the 
crown  the  power  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  church; 
and  delivered  the  people  from  an  annual  impost  of  several 
millions,  produced  by  the  sale  of  dispensations,  bulls  and 

*  Uorente. 
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brieft.  He  did  not  stop  here,  Imt  attempted  to  Bappreta 
the  tribanal  of  the  Inquisition,  intending  to  applj  its  le* 
venues  to  naefol  and  eharitaUe  purposes.* 

As  mig^t  have  been  expected,  this  was  an  unpardonable 
flRor;  nor  did  his  enemies  rest,  until  this  truly  great  states- 
■an  was  hurled  from  hb  position,  and  his  iirtues  rewarded 
bgr  being  oonfined  m  the  f^loomj  dong^BM  of  F&mpeluna, 
deprived  of  light,  fire,  and  the  necessaries  of  lifcf  The 
Merieans  felt  the  absence  of  the  benign  influence  of  his 
power,  and  the  iiQuries  they  had  sustained  previous  to  his 
administration  were  renewed  after  hb  downfall. 

The  successors  of  D*  Urquuo  possessed  neither  his 
intelligence  nor  hb  honesty ;  the  power  of  Spain  continued 
to  dedine,  until  she  became  the  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
self.  The  intrigues  of  the  miserable  creatures' that  haunted 
the  court,  shut  out  every  patriotic  or  disinterested  indivi- 
dual vHio  ventured  to  approach  the  royal  person.  It  was 
a  short  time  previous  tp  thb,  that  Napoleon,  whose  sagar 
city  warned  Um  of  the  ynpossibility  of  retaining  Egypt  as 
a  province  of  France,  proposed  to  the  king  of  %»ain,  that 
he  should  recede  the  colony  of  Louisiana  to  its  original 
discoverers.  The  proposition  was  Ustened  to  favorably 
by  the  king,  who  was  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the 
first  consul,  and  easily  fell  into  the  snare. 

General  Berthier  was  dispatched  to  Madrid,  with  fiill 
powers  to  negotiate.  An  eventual  treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  at  St.  nidephonso,  in  1800,  by  which  the  first  consul 
bound  himself  to  grant  an  additional  territory  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  (the  queen's  nephew,)  which  would  add  a  mil- 
lion of  souls  to  hb  subjects ;  he  also  promised  to  give  hb 
bigfaness  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria,  and  maintain  him  in 
bb  position  against  the  combined  influence  of  Europe.]; 
In  consideration  of  the  above  ^pain  engaged  to  cede  to 
FVance  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  of 
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territory  it  possessed  when  transferred  to  the  former  by 
Louis  XV.* 
'  r^  The  region  referred  to  in  the  treaty,  comprised  the 
whole  of  upper  and  lower  Louisiana,  th6  island  of  Orleans, 
and  the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  known 
by  the  Spaniards  as  the  Province  of  Texas. f  The  fVench, 
under  La  Salle,  in  1685,  tommenced  the  first  settlement 
of  Louisia|ia,.on  the  banks  of  the  La  Baca  river.  The  en- 
terprise did  ]^  succeed,  and  the  colony  was  afttHiluds 
removed  to  the  Mississippi.  Yet  the  French  continnecNo, 
regard  the  territory  on  the  western  shores  of  the  latter 
stream  as  their  possession,  and  ceded  it  to  Spain  as  such; 
their  right  to  it  being  founded  upon  discovery  and  occupa- 
tion. By  the  negotiations  concluded  at  St.  DldephoDBO, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  this  region,  in  its  original 
integrity,  was  invested  in  the  FTeni:kS^?, 

As  the  Spaniards  derived  not  the  least  profit  from  their 
Louisiana  colony,  if  was  to  the  interest  of  the  government 
to  rid  itself  of  so  distant  and  auprofitable  a  dependency. 
The  French  did  not  retain  the  country  thus  easily  acquired, 
but  disposed  of  it  to  the  United  States,  in  1808,  for  eighty 
millions  of  francs ;  twenty  millions  of  which  sum  was  to 
be  paid  as  an  indem^ty  to  American  citizens,  for  the  spo- 
liations committed  on  their  property  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
former  on  the  high  seas. 


*  Marbois*  Hist.  Louisiana. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Tki  AMieation  of  Charles  IV.  —  FardinanA  VIl.  pvoolaimed  King  by 
tiM  Mezieans— The  Violent  DepositioQ  of  thi^iceroy  ofMexico,Itnr* 
ligaray  —  Vanegas  —  His  Administration  <^  Conspinqf  i§ninfit  the 
GoTemment— Its  Premature  Disclosure — Padre  IISd4t|0-— The 
ReTolt — Capture'  of  Celaya — The  Rebels  enter  Ot^ihi||nato  — 
Stonning  of  the  Alhondiga— The  Sacking  of  the  City,  and  Mas- 
•aere  of  Colonel  Riana  and  his  Troops. 

The  brilliant  sueeesees  which  attended  Napoleon,  in  his 
eireer  of  conqaest,  at  length  produced  a  sensation  even  in 
%MLin.  The  revolutionary  opinions  so  life  throughout  the 
worid,  found  their  way  across  the  Fyrennees,  and  aroused 
die  Spaniards  from  their  apathy.  Charles  IV.,  incapable 
of  resisting  the  storm  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him, 
fled  to  his  palace  at  Araiyuez.  His  enemies  now  in  open 
revolt  pursued  him,  and  surrounding  his  retreat,  menaced 
him  and  his  consort  with  instant  death,  unless  he  acceded 
to  their  wishes.  The  poor  king,  weak,  irresolute,  and  des- 
titute of  a  single  quality  which  would  enable  him  to  resist 
the  rebels,  reluctantly  signed  his  abdicatioA  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1808;  and  his  son,  Ferdinand  YII.,  began  his 
troubled  reign  upon  the  same  memorable  day.  ^ 

Charles  protested  against  the  abdication;  asserting  that 

it  was  done  through  fear,  in  ortLer  to  preserve  his  own  life, 

and  those  of  his  family.     The  royal  and  supreme  council 

of  Castile  ordered  an  examination  into  the  validity  of  the 

act,  that  the  people  might  be  informed,  that  they  were  no 

longer   the   subjects   of  the  deposed  prince.    Ferdinand 

tre«'>.ted  the  protest  with  contempt,  and  Bonaparte  seizing 
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the  moment  when  the  Spaniards  were  di\'ided  among  them- 
selves, proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain. 
Ferdinand,  who  was  then  at  Valence,  wrote  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  congratulating  him  upon  his  elevation,  and 
requesting  his  friendship ;  he  also  commanded  all  of  his 
former  subjects  in  Spain  and  the  colonies,  to  recognize  the 
brother  of  Napoleon  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 

This  philosophic  indifference  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand, 
did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  transatlantic 
subjects,  who  were  too  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
France  to  be  driven  into  a  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
stranger.  The  people  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  of  Car- 
raccas  determined  to  adhere  to  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  accordingly  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VH.,  with  every 
demonstration  of  loyalty.  The  king  secretly  approved  of 
their  conduct,  although  he  dissembled  his  satisfaction  in 
public,  and  even  ratified  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  tiie 
Indies,  commanding  the  Mexicans  to  acknowledge  Joseph 
Bonaparte  as  their  ruler,  while  he  covertly  excited  tiie 
people  against  that  personage.* 

The  European  Spaniards  residing  in  Mexico,  were 
nearly  all  members  of  the  French  party,  designated  in 
Spain  as  Francises.  The  Creoles,  on  the  contrary,  were 
faithful  to  the  Bourbons,  and  publicly  burnt  the  proclama- 
tions of  king  Joseph,  and  denounced  his  adherents  as 
enemies  to  the  country.  During  this  turbulent  condition 
of  the  public  mind,  which  threatened  to  produce  the  most 
disastrous  results,  the  Viceroy,  Don  Jose  Iturrigaray, 
distracted  by  the  conflicting  orders  he  received  from  Ferdi- 
nand, Joseph,  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  resolved  to 
summon  a  Junta  of  Notables  in  imitation  of  that  of  Seville. 
The  Junta  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Viceroy,  tiie 
Archbishop  of  Mexico,  the  representatives  from  tiie 
municipality  of  the  capital,  the  nobility,  principal  citizens, 
and  the  army.    The  hatred  which  existed  between  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  M«flean  ReTolation. 
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Creoles  and  European  Spaniards  would  not  admit  of  such 
an  airangement,  as  it  was  proposed  to  admit  the  Creoles 
iqpon  an  equality  with  the  natives  of  the  mother  coimtry. 
The  fVancis^s  determined  to  defeat  the  plan,  by  forcibly 
deposing  tfie  Viceroy.  Arming  themselves,  the  Spaniards 
ef  die  capital  proceeded  in  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  15th 
ef  September,  1808,  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy,  and  ar- 
mting  him  and  his  family,  sent  them  prisoners  to  Spain, 
aeennng  him  of  heresy  and  treason.  Iturrigaray  was 
earned  to  Seville,  committed  to  a  dungeon,  without  a  trial, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  until  released  by  an  act  of 
general  anmesty  in  1811!  This  outrage  excited  universal 
indignation  against  the  perpetrators,  who  were  neverthe- 
leas  able  to  retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
until  die  arrival  of  Vanegas,  thp  successor  of  Iturrigaray. 
The  character  of  this  personage  was  not  calculated  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to  govern. 
He  commenced  his  administration  by  permitting  the  mas- 
sacre of  several  distinguished  Creoles,  and  outlawed  and 
banished  many  others,  who  had  been  the  supporters  of  the 
late  Viceroy.  His  cruelty  increased  in  proportion  as  he  felt 
his  power  over  the  people  ;  he  preferred  to  govern  by  fear 
rather  than  affection.  He  soon  became  odious  to  the  Mexi- 
cans of  all  ranks,  and  although  warned  of  the  consequences 
of  his  tyranny,  he  continued  to  exercise  hii3  power,  reckless 
of  the  future.  Conspiracies  among  an  oppressed  people 
generally  precede  an  open  revolt,  which  is  the  last  resort 
of  the  slave  against  his  master.  The  Creoles  of  New 
^ain,  numbering  in  their  ranks  many  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  were  the  first  to  combine  against  the 
government;  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  country,  they  secretly  conspired  to 
overthrow  the  Viceroy,  and  his  Franco -Spanish  adminis- 
tration. Emissaries  were  sent  into  the  provinces  and 
principal  cities,  who  were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  natives  toward  the  government,  and  enlist 
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all  the  disaffected  in  the  plot*  These  agents  were  re« 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  many  perBons  of  wealth  and 
distinctioni  some  of  whom  were  members  of  tfie  clergy  and 
officers  in  the  army,  who  disgusted  with  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Viceroy  were  eager  to  witness  his 
downfall.  The  preparations  of  the  conspirators  were 
made  with  all  the  celerity  the  occasion  demanded;  tfie 
village  curas  aroused  the  Indians  who  were  under  their 
spiritual  guidance,  and  without  letting  them  fully  into  the 
intentions  of  the  leaders  of  the  plot,  darkly  intimated  tfiat 
the  long  delayed  hour  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Finally 
every  thing  was  ready  for  a  simultaneous  rising  in  tfie 
provinces  adjoining  the  capital,  when  the  revolt  was  has- 
tened, and  the  direction  of  the  plot  changed,  so  as  to  fill 
tfiose  who  had  set  it  in  motion  with  horror  and  dismay, 
by  one  of  those  unforeseen  accidents  which  often 
defeat  the  best  arranged  plans.  The  canon  Iturriagay 
one  of  the  conspirators  who  belonged  to  Yalladolid,  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  feeling  his  end  approach,  he  ex- 
posed the  secret  plot  to  his  confessor,  a  priest  of  Queretaro, 
giving  the  names  of  the  principal  persons  implicated.  The 
priest  immediately  revealed  the  astounding  intelligence  to 
the  authorities  of  Queretaro,  who  arrested  the  corregidor 
of  that  city,  who  was  denounced  by  the  canon  that  very 
night.  This  alarmed  the  plotters,  who  had  no  choice  left, 
but  speedy  submission  or  resistance. 

The  Viceroy,  Vanegas,  thunderstruck  at  the  intelligence 
conveyed  to  him  of  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  at  once 
proceeded  to  stay  the  progress  of  impending  rebellion,  by 
arresting  all  those  who  had  been  designated  as  leaders  by 
the  canon  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan.  This  accelerated 
the  movements  of  the  denounced,  who  having  agents  in 
the  capital,  and  even  in  the  palace  itself,  received  timely 
warning  of  the  designs  of  the  Viceroy. 

*  Robinson's  Mem.  Rorstalion  of  Mexico. 
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In  die  intendancy  of  GnaniyaatOy  a  few  leagues  distant 
from  die  rich  city  ci  that  name,  lived  Migncl  Hidalgo  y 
Oostilla,  curate  of  DoIotcs,  a  village  lAiwcAb  inhabited 
principally  by  die  descendants  of  the  oRginal  lords  of 
Mexico.  Dolores  is  about'  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Guan- 
•xalo,  and  in  diis  place  and  the  neig^bcning  town  of  San 
Ifiguel  el  Grand,  a  considerable  number  of  the  dbaffected 
rerided,  awaiting  die  signal  of  revolt  Vanegas  ordered 
die  anest  of  Hidalgo  and  hb  associates  as  soon  as  he 
leeeived  die  startling  information  from  Queretaro.  An 
expnam  was  immediately  sent  to  the  conspirators,  which 
reaching  San  IGguel  el  (3rand  in  safety,  communicated  to 
Dm  Ignacio  Allende  the  intentions  of  the  Vieeroy ;  this 
oAcer  commanded  a  small  number  of  regular  troops  sta- 
tioned at  diis  pcHUt  He  was  implicated  in  die  plot,  and 
hstno  time  in  waning  die  curate  of  die  thiealsliiiig  danger. 
Erery  moment  was  precious,  it  was  too  late  to  fly,  die  only 
hope  left  diem  was  immediate  and  eneq;etic  resistance. 
Allende  persuaded  his  men  to  join  the  party.  Hidalgo 
gave  the  expected  signal  for  die  rising;  and  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  raised  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810;  being  die  opening  scene  of  a  bloody  and  re- 
volting tragedy,  which  desolated  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
new  world,  and  turned  many  a  smiling  province  into  a 
Wren  waste. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  those  political  convulsions, 
which,  under  the  name  of  revolutions,  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  states,  are  as  often  the  result  of  accident  as  design; 
the  passions  of  men  being  engaged  more  than  their  pru- 
dence or  their  principles.  Hidalgo's  insurrection  was  of 
diis  kind; — hurried  onward  by  mingled  emotions  of  pride 
and  fear,  the  Curate  of  Dolores  prepared  for  the  desperate 
struggle,  reckless  of  the  consequences.  The  Indians,  over 
whom  the  priest  possessed  unbounded  influence,  flocked 
to  the  rendezvous  in  great  numbers.  Advancing  to  San 
Ifiguel,  the  rebels  were  joined  by  the  soldiers  under  Al- 
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lende;  from  thence,  they  proceeded  to  Celaya,  where  they 
received  into  their  ranks  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  an 
immense  crowd  of  Indians,  rudely  armed  with  slings,  chibsy 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  insurgents  now  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

In  order  to  stimulate  his  followers,  Hidalgo  raised  the 
cry  of"  Death  to  the Gachupins,"  (Spaniards,)  and  the  In- 
dians, taking  it  in  a  literal  sense,  were  impatient  to  give 
vent  to  their  long  suppressed  feelings  of  vengeance. 
Their  steps  were  tracked  with  blood;  they  murdered 
without  remorse  every  Spaniard,  and  many  Creoles  that  fell 
into  their  hands ;  and  the  ancient  quarrel  between  the  two 
races  was  about  to  be  renewed.  The  Creoles,  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, horror-struck  at  the  excesses  of  the  rebels,  now 
found  it  necessary,  in  self-defence,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards. 

Hidalgo,  who,  in  the  main,  was  neither  blood-thirsty  nor 
cruel,  in  vain  attempted  to  control  the  fierce  passions  of 
his  disorderly  army;  he  had  raised  a  storm  he  was  unaMe 
to  guide,  and  repented,  when  too  late,  of  the  error  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  authorizing  the  war-cry  of  his  followers. 
He  advanced,  without  delay,  upon  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Guanajuato,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  one  of  the  rich- 
est towns  in  Mexico.  His  approach  filled  the  inhabitants 
with  consternation.  The  governor  of  the  place.  Colonel 
Riana,  shut  himself  up  with  a  number  of  the  more  resolute 
in  the  Alhondiga,  (a  large  building  used  as  a  store-house,) 
with  an  immense  cunount  of  the  public  treasure  intrusted 
to  his  keeping. 

When  the  rebels  displayed  their  forces  upon  the  hills 
which  surround  Guansyuato,  and,  descending,  approached 
the  gate  of  Marfil,  the  inhabitants,  filled  with  constema- 
tunii  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  resistance;   the  garrison, 

mmI  diere  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  overawed  by 
BDodiigr  of  the  insurgents,  threw  down  their  arms 
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and  jollied  the  enemy.  Hidalgo  now  fiimmoned  the  gov- 
cnuv  to  Bimendery  promiaing  him  good  treatment  if  he 
eomplied  vitfi  the  demand.  This  offer  was  indignantly 
lefiised.  An  attack  was  immediately  made  upon  the  Al- 
biMidiga;  it  was  taken  by  assaolt,  and  Biana,  and  all  the 
Spaniards  and  Creoles  who  were  with  him,  massacred 
«pon  the  spot.  The  rebel  chief  exhausted  himself  in  nse- 
kss  efibrts  to  iave  them :  the  revengeful  passions  of  his 
men  could  only  be  satisfied  with  the  Uood  of  their  former 
masters.  Three  days  were  spent  in  sacking  the  opulent 
dty,  and,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
mines  of  Mexico,  the  treasure  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
^  insurgents  was  prodigious.  The  predons  metals  were 
fimnd  in  quantities,  stored  away  in  private  dwellings,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  buildings.  Every  man  in  Hidalgo's 
sraqr  was  laden  with  doubloons,  dollars,  and  ingots  of  gold 
and  silver.* 

Enriched  with  the  spoil  he  had  taken,  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion  paid  his  followers  a  dollar  a  day,  and  allowed  his 
oiEcers  to  help  themselves  from  the  military  chest,  ad  libi- 
ten.  This  generous  liberality  failed  not  to  increase  his 
popularity,  already  great.  By  the  sack  of  Guanajuato, 
the  rebels  acquired  four  millions  of  dollars.  Such  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  Indians,  that  they  sold  their  doubloons  for 
half  a  dollar  a-piece,  supposing  them  to  be  gilt  medals  of 
the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  which  it  was  customary  to  wear 
luspended  from  the  neck,  as  a  kind  of  charm.f 

The  success  of  the  insurgents  filled  the  viceroy  with 
astonishment  and  alarm,  while  it  encouraged  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Thou- 
sands flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  curate,  and  he  soon 
felt  powerful  enough  to  make  a  demonstration  upon  the 
capital  of  Mexico  itself.  He  accordingly  advanced  towards 
that  city,  his  force  augmenting  in  numbers  every  hour. 

*  Robin8on*8  Memoirs.  f  lUd. 
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Taming  aside  fi:om  the  direct  route  to  Mexico,  the  rebels 
inarched  upon  and  captured  the  episcopal  cily  of  Yalladolid 
de  Mechoacan,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
viceroyalty.  The  spirit  of  revolt  spread  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  soon  extended  to  every  part  of  the  country  within 
fifty  leagues  of  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  in  the  large 
cities  began  to  tremble  for  their  safety,  and  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  home  government,  to  protect  them  from  tfic 
threatened  danger.  At  this  crisis,  had  any  man  of  dis* 
tinction  declared  in  favor  of  the  insurrection,  the  issue  of 
it  would  have  doubtless  been  very  diflerent.  But  the  ex- 
cesses conunitted  by  the  Indians  disgusted  the  more  intel- 
ligent Creoles,  who,  though  they  hated  the  viceregal  power, 
were  shocked  at  the  thought  of  a  war  of  extermination. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Tn  Braeoatfon  of  Valladolid — The  Rebel  Host  ftdvnnces  apon  the 
Capitel*— The  eondition  of  the  City  of  Mezioo^-The  Intnrgents 
Rurmmmpnieated  -^  The  RoyelUrte  Deftated  at  Laa  Cnicea — Hidalgo 
Koeampa  in  eight  of  the  Capital  —  Hia  sadden  Retreat — The  Battle 
of  Aealeo  — Maaaacie  at  Gaanajaato;— The  Recapture  of  Valladolid 
—Battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Calderon  —  Capture  and  Death  of  Hidalgo. 

Tbb  rebels  evacaated  Valladolid  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  continued  their  progress  toward  the  capital. 
Halting  at  Indeparapeo,  Hidalgo  reviewed  his  force,  which 
now  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men,  not  a  thousand  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets  I 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Hidalgo,  casting  aside  his 
sacred  garments,  which  up  to  this  time  he  had  worn,  ap- 
peared in  the  full  uniform  of  a  Spanish  general,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  his  wild  and  enthusiastic  followers,  who 
believed  him  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadaloupe.*  Leaving  Indeparapeo,  the  now 
formidable  army  resumed  its  march  toward  the  city  of 
Mexico,  moving  slowly,  and  in  admirable  disorder.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  bringing  a  large  force  into 
the  field,  is  to  furnish  the  necesscLry  quantity  of  food 
for  its  consumption.  The  Mexicans  are,  however,  the 
most  abstemious  people  in  the  world,  and  this  immense 

*  It  is  said,  he  had  a  amall  image  of  the  Virgin  which,  hy  a  mechani- 
3il  eontri?anee,  was  made  to  nod  its  head,  as  if  in  approhation  of  hia 
woidSf  whenerer  he  harangued  his  disorderly  host  of  ignorant  and  deluded 
psrtiaina,  who  solemnly  beliered  it  to  be  a  veritable  miracle ! ! 
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army  lived  luxuriously  upon  the  fruit,  which  was.  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  country  they  were  traversing. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  the  insurgents  entered  and  took 
possession  of  Toluca,  a  town  thirty-six  miles  from  the  ca- 
pital. The  Viceroy,  filled  with  alarm  at  their  approach, 
issued  a  proclamation,  threatening  all  those  found  in  arms 
against  the  government  with  instant  death,  if  taken,  and 
promising  a  free  pardon  to  all  v/ho  would  throw  down 
their  arms  and  disperse.  He  also  caUed  to  his  aid  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  clergy,  to  quell  the  rebellion; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  excommunicated  the  rebels 
in  a  body,  ^s  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  church  and  state. 
The  inferior  members  of  the  priesthood  were  ordered  to 
exercise  the  power  they  possessed  through  the  confessional, 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Viceroy  against  the  people 
But  Hidalgo,  being  a  priest  himself,  laughed  at  the  spirit- 
ual thunder  hurled  against  him,  and  easily  convinced  lus 
followers  of  the  impotency  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  a 
Gachupin  bishop. 

Vanegas,  however,  did  not  rely  upon  the  church  alone 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  but  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  in 
case  it  should  be  attacked ;  adopting  every  means  within 
his  reach  to  repel  the  enemy.  He  barricaded  the  princi- 
pal streets,  and  distributed  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
inhabitants,  warning  them  of  the  awful  consequences,  if 
the  infuriated  Indians  captured  the  city.  His  exertions 
were  not  in  vain ;  the  people  were  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger,  and  willingly  assisted  in  the  preparations 
for  defence. 

As  the  rebels  continued  to  advance,  Vanegas  sent  out 
a  detachment  of  regular  troops,  under  Colonel  Truxillo,  to 
reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible,  to  check  their  progress. 
Truxillo  took  up  a  position  in  the  defile  of  Las  Cruces, 
about  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Hidalgo,  as  he  ap- 
proached, sent  him  a  flag,  demanding  a  parley;  the  roy- 
refbsed  to  receive  it,  and  even  fired  upon  the  bearer ! 
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TUt  00  exasperated  the  eimLte,that  he  ordered  his  miite  to 
charge;  an  overwhelming  fiiree  poured  into  the  defile^  and 
Tnudllo  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  his  iutil- 
lery,  and  a^nnmber  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Hie  rebels  followed  closely  at  their  heels ;  and  on  the 
SUt  of  Oc^ber,  anived  at  the  hacienda  of  Quaximalpay  .- 
on  the  heights  of  Santa  Fe,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital, 
wUch  could  be  seen  from  their  position.  The  inhabitants 
and  authorities  of  the  city  waited  in  anxious  expectation 
ftr  the  return  of  Truxillo;  and  when  he  was  descried  has- 
tening back,  with  all  the  diligence  of  a  fugitive  before  a 
pimaing  foe,  they  began  to  despair,  and  abandon  all 
dMNigfatB  of  resisting  so  powerful  an  adversary^ 

The  Viceroy  was  unable  to  muster  more  than  two  or 
fluee  thousand  regular  troops,  whose  fears  rendered  them 
ineapable  of  a  deqierate  defence,  should  the  enemy  ad- 
YWOfit.  The  European  Spaniards,  who  are  naturally  a^ 
brave  and  loyal  race,  were  well  aware  of  the  terrible  fate  ^.« 
^riiieh  awaited  them,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
pitilesB  foes,  and  were  therefore  determined  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  moment.  The  native  nobility  who  resided  in  the 
capital,  the  rich  landholders  and  proprietors  of  mines,  were 
equally  odious  to  the  rebels,  and  trembled  at  the  danger 
which  ^reatened  them;  whilst  the  /e7X!/Y»  Indians,  Mulat- 
toes,  and  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions  who  infested  the 
city,  to  tiie  number  of  twenty  thousand,  shaipcned  their 
knives  and  prepared  to  share  in  the  expected  conflict,  the 
spoils  of  both  parties. 

Hidalgo,  instead  of  attacking  the  almost  defenceless 
place,  sent  a  flag  to  the  ^^iceroy,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  city.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  summons; 
and  Vanegas  encouraged  by  the  imbecility  of  the  rebel 
chief,  sent  emissaries  into  his  camp,  who  mingling  with  his 
fbUowers,  impressed  them  ^vith  the  impregnability  of  the 
cajHtal  to  any  force  destitute  of  artillery  and  fire-arms, 
caused  the  insurgents  to  hesitate,  at  the  critical  time 
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when  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  in  their  hands.  The  Viceroy 
gained  his  point,  the  hesitation  so  fatal  to  the  enemy  was 
his  salvation.  He  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  Don 
Felix  Maria  Calleja,  who  was  marching  with  a  large  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  city;  time  was  more  valuable  to  the 

«  representative  of  royalty  than  all  the  gold  which  glittered 
in  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Hugo  and  undisciplined  masses  of  men  when  destined 
for  any  peculiar  service,  must  be  continually  employed, 
else  their  enthusiasm  wanes,  and  their  passions  lacking 
food  declines,  and  leaves  them  spiritless  and  destitute  of 
energy.  It  was  so  in  this  instance.  Hidalgo^s  anny, 
which  hung  like  a  threatening  cloud  upon  the  mountains, 
ready  to  burst  and  overwhelm  the  imperial  city  which  lay 
at  its  base,  upon  a  sudden  was  seized  with  a  cowardly 
panic,  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow  at  the  object  of  their 
expedition.  Calleja  arrived  shortly  after  their  departure, 
and  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  retreating  rebels,  who  had 
taken  the  road  to  Guanajuato.  The  Spanish  force  amounted 
to  but  six  thousand  men,  who  were  however,  well  disci- 
plined and  provided  with  artillery.  Moving  forward  rapidly, 
Calleja  came  up  with  the  fugitives  at  Aj^^co;  and  on  the 
7th  of  November  the  armies  joined  batJA'^L 

The  Indians  began  the  fight  by  charging  en  niasse  upon 
the  columns  of  the  enemy;  they  precipitated  themselves  upon 

'.^tlie  "bayonets  and  cannon  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  first 
drove  them  backwards ;  but  the  latter,  though  few  in  num- 
ber were  formidable  from  their  discipline,  and  soon  re- 
gained their  lost  ground.  The  battle  raged  with  singular 
fury.  The  Mexicans  ignorant  of,  or  despising  the  efiects 
of  tho.- artillery,  approached  fearlessly  to  the  very  muzzles 
of  thqvguns,  and  placing  tlirir  sombreros*  before  them 

Ceavored  to  prevent  their  explosion.     Unprovided  with 
-arms  and  destitute  of  that  confidence  in  the  support  of 

*  BcQid  rimmed  hats,  mado  of  Palmetto  or  flags. 
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Amr  fellow-soldifiijiy  which  !i  the  leBolt  of  a  high  ^iq^of 
diiciidiae,  the  ioBUi^g^ntB  soon  ducbveired  that  they  were 
vieqaal  to  the  Binall  but  compact  body  which  opposed 
them.  In^vain  their  rade  and  dLMuderly  mayees  ihiew 
Ihenuehrcaiipon  ike  Spanish  columns,  and  with  Aeirehibe    *  * 

sadeavorei  to  diilve  them  back.    At  each  successive  die-  # 

• 

ehaige  of  the  fatal  cannon,  hundreds  fell  bleeding  to  tha 
earth,  who  cumbered  the  ground  and' impeded  the  motions      '  * 
tf  Ae  belligerents.    At  length  the  firmness  of  the  royalists 
begairlb  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their  foes, 
who  despairing  of  vietoiy,  wavered  for  an  instant,  and 
dbea  throwing  down  their  arms,  fled  in  terror  from  the  field. 
Hm  work  of  death  now  commenced  in  earnest;  the  flying    ^ 
llii|ir  nnn  w^re  pursued  and  cut  down  by  thousands.    No 
miwy  was  given  or  asked  1    The  slaughter  continued 
wUle  a  rebel  remained  on  ike  scene  of  the  bloody  encoon- 
iBTtJior  was  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  Spaniards  appeased,    '  •  « 
mill  lliey  had  immolated  ten  tiiousand  of  ikeir  brave  bat     '^* 
leddess  adversaries.*    Hidalgo  retreated  in  confusion  to 
Guaniguato,  but  being  pursued  by  Calleja,  he  continued 
his  flight  to  Guadalaxara,  leaving  his  lieutenant  Don 
Ignacio  Allende,  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  defend  the 
pasa  of  Marfil  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the 
fimser  tstty* 

Allende  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish  leader  soon  aftei 
wards;  and,  notwithstanding  his  gallant  resistance,  he 
was  driven  from  his  position,  and  compelled  to  retire,  with 
loss,  upon  the  main. body.  Calleja  entered  Guanajuato  in 
triumph,  and  determined  to  signalize  his  victories  by  an 
act  which  would  forever  render  his  name  terrible  tbrough- 
oot  ike  land.  Pretending  to  suspect  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unfortunate  city  of  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebels, 
he  cHrdered  his  troops  to  drive  the  people  into  the  gre^ 
square;  where,  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  fourteM 
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tliQuaand  persons — men,  women  and  chifdrcn — ^were  butch- 
ered- in  cold  blood.  'Hieir  throats  were  cut;  and  their 
mutilated  remains  «(rere  piled  in  great  heaps  in  the  pkuEa. 
He  inhuman  Calleja,  boasting,  in  his  dispatches  to  the 
government,  that  he  had  "  efiectually  purged  the  city  of  lie 
rebellious  population;"  offering  as  an  apology  for  the 
mode  of  sacrifice,  the  scarcity  of  powder  and  ball!* 
From  Guanajuato,  the  Spanish  leader  followed  the  enemy 
lA  his  retreat  towards  Guadalaxara,  putting  every  one 
whom  he  suspected  to  death. 

General  Cruz,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the 
royal  forces,  attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Zamora, 
in  the  tierra  calicntc,  and  recaptured  the  city  of  Yalladolid. 
This  general,  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  Calleja,  troQ4)ed 
tha  inhabitants  with  great  cruelty.  The  insurgent  army 
halted  near  Guadalaxara  and  prepared  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion ;  several  large  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  from 
San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific,  and  intrenchments  were  thrown 
up  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  city. 

Hidalgo  had  lost,  in  his  late  reverses,  some  thirty 
thousand  men ;  many  of  whom  had  deserted  their  chief 
when  the  tide  of  war  set  against  him.  He  was,  however, 
still  able  to  muster  eighty  thousand  troops;  who,  having 
learned  prudence  in  their  recent  disasters,  were  anxious  to 
atone  for  their  errors,  by  submitting  themselves  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  ofliicers.  Their  leader  aroused  their 
enthusiasm  by  frequent  harangues, — appealing  to  their 
patriotism,  and  recalling  the  injuries  they  had  received 
from  the  proud  Spaniards,  he  besought  them  to  resist  to 
the  last  moment. 

Calleja,  marching  with  deliberation,  did  not  reach  the 
vicinity  of  the  rebel  lines  until  the  middle  of  winter. 
.    On  the  17th  of  January,  1811,  the  hostile  armies  once 
encounteived  each  other.     Hidalgo's  position  was  a 
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■iKMig  one,  and  \Sm  force  infinitely  superior  to  hh  rival*<  in 
.mben,  bat  Badfy  defident  in  arms.  Ibe  signal  for  llie 
bailie  waa  no  sooner  given,  iban  tbe  idiels,  nubing  witb 
ineabtilde  fiuy  ap<m  tbeir  foes,  swept  them  fiom  their 
falk.  They  broke  the  colnmnsSiof  the  Spanwrds,  aad 
Aore  them  back  upon  their  resecve.  The  insoigents, 
slatfirt  with  their  success  and  forgetfhl  of  discipline,  pushed 
in  a  disorderly  manner.  Sieiaing  die  IfavoraUe 
It,  Callqja  brought  up  his  reserve;  which,  charging 
vigorously,  decided  die  contest.  The  4||B^fa^^tricken 
Mmricana  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fiixl'*  iBgltiriously. 
h  Ae  rtat  which  ensued,  vast  numbers  of  them  wene 
slain ;  no  quarter  was  given ;  every  prisoner  taken  being 
ifalantly  put  to  death.  All  persons  who  had  extended  the 
least  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  were  disposed  of  *in  a 
aommary  manner ;  and  the  tragic  scenes  of  Guaniguato 
Ware  repeated  at  Guadalaxara. 

Hidalgo  and  Allende,  accompanied  by  their  principal 
officers,  took  the  road  toward  the  eastern  internal  pro- 
vinces, with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  Rio  Chrande,  and 
there  reorganizing  the  scattered  army.  They  were  closely 
pursued  by  Calleja,  and  a  body  of  troops  stationed  at 
Altamira;  the  commandant  of  the  western  internal  pro- 
vinces also  sending  a  party  against  them,  under  Colonel 
Ochoa. 

Thus  beset  upon  all  sides,  the  rebel  chiefs  might  never- 
theless have  escaped,  had  not  one  of  their  number  betrayed 
them.  The  fugitives  had  reached  Acatita  de  B^an,  near 
Saltillo,  when  Captain  Bustamente,  an  officer  of  Hidalgo's 
staff,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  die 
21st  of  March,  they  were  surrounded;  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  during  which  fifty  of  their  companions 
were  slain,  the  party  were  captured  and  taken  to  Chihua- 
hua, and  confined  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  that  city. 
They  remained  in  prison  for  some  months;  were  finally 
tried  for  treason  and  heresy,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
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Don  I^acio  AUende,  the  second  oflKcer  in  the  rebel 
fbrces,  was  executed  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  flonrt-yoid 
of  the  college.  Hidalgo,  after  having  been  degraded  from 
^  Ib0  priesthood,  was  pat  to  death  on  the  27th  of  July,  1811; 
sapplicating  heaven,  in  his  last  moments,  to  aid  his  ooniH 
trymen  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  the  brief  but  eventftd 
ei|reer  of  the  curate  of  Dolores;  a  man  who  possemed 
boih  virtue  and  ability,  but  lacking  the  essentials  diat 
make  up  the  character  of  a  successful  commander. — He 
wanted  firmness,  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind;  withoDt 
which  no  one  ever  controlled  the  tumultuous  elements  of 

I 

a  revolution. 
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Hvbjit  o#  Ujvn  al  Zitiiqaui^— Oiguiifttuitt  of  the  Pauk^  Junta—  41 
l>i  IMmU  Mopt  the  GneiQla  Hlitf  of  Warfiue— 11*  Chanelir 
tff  ttOM  IVoops^  Padi9*ltQ(4pt.— The  Aetion  of  Qi^fU  As£b||L 
j^diptoie  of  Omzaea^— The  Siege  of  the  Gettle  at  AcapoleoC 
'jhm  Ooerilla  Chieft:  Vietorta,  Teiaii,  Geei  and  OtaoiiniO. 

Anxa  the  &11  of  Hidalgo,  ike  command  of  his  broken 
and  diflpened  army  was  assiimed  by  geoeral  KkTfon,  ^o 
was  tlill  able  to  muster  forty  thousand  men.  ■  This  general 
establuked  his  head-quarters  at  Zitaquaro,  and  endeavored 
to  open  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Calleja,  however, 
refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  in^lurgents, 
while  in  arms  against  the  government. 

Rayon,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
a  person  of  superior  abilities,  formed  a  kind  of  junta  at 
Zitaquaro, —  which  was  composed  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  his  party.  Assisted  by  these  individuals,  he 
used  every  means  to  elevate  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline.  Hie 
royalist  leader  scarcely  gave  him  time  for  this ;  but  marching 
rapidly  against  him,  he  attacked  the  town,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  three  hours,  compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate 
dm  place.  Rayon's  army  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  most 
active  among  the  partisans  fled  to  Zultepic,  where  they 
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on  the  Tacific  Ocean.  Morelos,  like  his  predecessoi 
Hidalgo,  had  been  reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  aifd 
had  ministered  at  the  altar  until  he  reached  the  meridian 
of  life,  A^'hen  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen, 
or  ambitious  of  renown,  he  deserted  the  peaceful  calling 
of  a  rural  pastor,  for  the  pride  of  war  and  the  bloody 
trophies  of  the  battle-field. 

He  commenced  his' career  of  arms  by  mustering  a 
few  followers  in  the  province  of  Valladolid ;  and  formally 
announcing  his  adherence  to  the  liberal  party.  His  reputa- 
tion rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  bring 
seven  thousand  men  against  the  enemy.  His  troops  were 
well  clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined,  when  compared  with 
those  under  Hidalgo,  and,  of  course,  more  formidable 
than   an   eqind  number  of  the  disorderly  guerillas. 

With  this  small  but  efficient  army,  Morelos  attacked 
and  worsted  the  royalists  upon  several  occasions.  The 
courage  of  his  men  rose  with  each  success ;  and  he  soon 
felt  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  dreaded  Calleja 
himself.  He  now  took  possession  of  Quatla  Amilpas,  a 
town  of  some  importance,  which  he  fortified,  intending  to 
make  it  the  base  of  his  operations.  The  viceroy  dispatched 
Calleja  against  him,  and  Morelos,  being  unable  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  was  forced  to  retreat  in  haste. 
Calleja  pursued  the  insurgents,  falling  upon  their  rear  and 
harassing  them  during  the  march.  All  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  were  slain  on  the  spot,  so  that  for 
a  distance  of  seven  leagues  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  rebels.*  The  people  of  the  town 
were  severely  punished  by  the  royalist  leader,  for  allowing 
Morelos  to  enter  their  walls,  although  they  were  incapable 
of  resistance  had  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  force. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  rebel  chief  was  scarcely  felt, 
his  ranks  filling  up  rapidly  with   recruits   from    all   parts, 

*  It  is  said  fi?e  thousan^l  men  perished  during  this  disastrous  retreat* 
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who  flocked  to  his  stalkhu'd  in  crowds.  He  was,  in  a 
duMt  time,  agiun  able  to  take  the  field  ;  and  bebg  opposed 
bj  a  force  under  general  Fuentes,  he  defeated  that  com- 
mander in  an  action  iriiich  took  place  at  Tezda.  Following 
q»  bis  Tictoiy,  he  marched  against  every  important  city 
in  die  sonthem  and  western  provinces ; — his  success  was 
apieeedented,  the  people  receiving  him  with  open  arms 
■t  die  champion  of  liberty.  Moretos  sent  a  portion  of  his 
annj  into  the  rich  mining  country  of  Oaxaca.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  towns,  and  of  the  opulent  city  of  Oazaca 
iladi^  hailed  the  insurgents  as  brothers  and  opened  their 
gates  to  receive  them.  The  booty  seized  at  Oaxaca  was 
very  valuable,  consisting  of  one  thousand  ceroons  of  cochi- 
■eal  ind  two  millions  of  doUars  t  These  immense  resources 
wiere,  however,  divided  unong  the  troops,  and  squandered 
in  dissqMttion,  when  they  diould  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  fireedom.  The  next  en- 
terprise undertaken  by  the  patriots — as  they  now  desig- 
nated themselves  —  was  the  reduction  of  the  strong  castle 
of  San  Carlos,  which  defended  the  city  and  harbor  of  Aca- 
pulco  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  the  most  unfortunate 
military  movement  which  had  been  made  daring  the  cam- 
paign, as  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  was  capable  of  resisting 
a  much  more  formidable  force  than  could  be  brought  against 
it  by  the  rebel  leader,  destitute,  as  he  was,  of  cannon,  and 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  engineering.  There  was  but  one 
way,  by  which  it  could  be  reduced,  that  was  by  cutting  ofi" 
the  supplies  of  the  garrison,  and  starving  them  out.  More- 
los,  therefore,  posted  his  troops  upon  all  sides  of  the  castle, 
and  patiently  awaited  the  issue  of  the  siege,  which  was 
remarkable  for  perseverance  rather  than  energy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Don  Guadaloupe  Victoria  —  a  name 
fiunous  in  the  revolutionary  annals  of  Mexico  —  held  pos- 
session of  the  country  lying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa, 
defying  the  attempts  of  the  viceroy  to  dislodge  him  firom 
his  position  among  the  mountains.     Don  Manuel  Mier  v 
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Teran,  a  youthful^  but  noble  and  chivalric  Creole,  com- 
ipanded  a  large  guerilla  party  in  the  country  about  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles.  Ossoumo,  another  patriot  chief,  swept  over 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  carrying  his  depredations  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital.  While  Rayon,  Padre  Cos,  and 
others,  infested  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato, 
Yalladolid,  and  Guadalaxara,  spreading  terror  throu^out 
the  land,  and  emulating  the  enemy  in  converting  it  into 
one  great  field  of  blood:  for  the  work  of  death  never 
ceased,  while  a  victim  remained  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  government  sustained  a  severe  loss,  amid  all  of 
these  troubles,  by  the  absence  of  general  Calleja,  who  had 
retired  to  Spain,  where  he  was  received,  by  the  authorities, 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  The  cruelties  he  had 
practiced  w6re  too  nrach  in  unison  with  {he  policy  of  Spain 
to  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  her  rulers. 
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Tbe  loTisimi  of  TexaB  by  Americans — Capture  and  Siege  of  Goliad— 
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ture and  Fate  of  the  Fugitives. 

While  Morelos  and  his  compatriots  were  prosecuting  the 
war  in  the  south,  a  powerful  diversion  in  iheii  favor  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  north,  and  came  from  a  source  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  alarming.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1812,  Lieutenant  Magee,  of  the  United  States'  Army,  was 
dispatched  to  the  Sabine  river,  with  a  small  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehending  certain  parties  of  outlaws, 
who  had  established  themselves  in  tliat  country,  and  who 
were  engaged  in  robbing  the  caravans,  which  were  often 
passing  between  the  internal  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Lou- 
isiana. Magee,  who  was  an  active  and  efficient  officer, 
soon  dispersed  the  plunderers  and  broke  up  their  haunts. 
But  his  communication  with  them  was  productive  of  sin- 
gular consequences. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  a  mania  in  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  which  has 
sho\s'n  itself,  on  several  occasions,  ever  since  the  occupation 
of  Louisiana.  Whether  this  feeling  has  been  engendered  by 
the  weakness  and  distracted  condition  of  that  country,  or  by 
the  vast  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which  abound  there, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but,  that  a  strong  desire  to  con- 
quer Mexico  does  exist,  the  history  of  the  last  tliirty  years 
proves   beyond  a  doubt.      Perhaps,  the  success  of  Cortes 
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and  his  cavaliers  may  have  had  some  influence  in  firing 
the  imaginations  of  the  rash  adventurers,  who,  from  time  to 
fime,  have  invaded  Mexico  in  the  hope  of  achieving  fame 
or  inexhaustible  wealth.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be; — 
Lieutenant  Magec,  ader  he  had  broken  up  the  brigands 
who  had  infested  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana,  found  himself 
«•  infected  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  march  into  Mexico. 
He  succceeded  in  enlisting  the  outlaws  in  his  enterprise; 
and,  resigning  his  commission,  proceeded  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  and  recruits. 
While  here,  he  encountered  Don  Jose  Bernardo  Guitierez, 
a  Mexican  refugee,  who  had  been  concerned  in  Hidalgo's 
rebellion.  This  personage  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation 
proffered  him  to  join  the  expedition. 

l^^ntering  the  province  of  Texas,  the  adventurers  erected 
their  standard  on  the  Trinity  river,  and  invited  the  Mexicans 
who  were  opposed  to  the  government  to  enroll  themselves 
in  their  ranks.  In  the  Lope  of  conciliating  the  people  of 
the  country,  Don  Bernardo  Gmtie^cz  was  appointed  to  the 
nominal  post  of  commander-in-chief.  Their  first  demon- 
stration was  upon  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  sixty  miles 
west  of  the  Sabine,  —  the  stream  which  divides  Louisiana 
from  Texas.  The  place  yielded  without  a  blow;  the  in- 
habitants furnishing  them  with  provisions,  and  many  of  them 
enlisting  in  the  enterprise.  Magee  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  whom 
were  Americans.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  he  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  the  west;  and,  advancing  to  the 
river  San  Antonio,  he  seized  the  fortress  of  Goliad,  which 
commanded  the  town  and  mission  of  La  Bahia  del  Espiritu 
Santo.  General  Salcedo,  the  commandant  of  the  province, 
marched  against  the  adventurers  early  in  the  winter,  and 
besieged  the  fort  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  siege  continued  during  the  winter — its  monotony  was 
▼aried  by  frequent  encounters,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
oauaDy  the  greatest  sufferers,  the  American  riflemen  using 
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Uieir  deadly  weapons  with  their  accustomed  skill.  Salcedo, 
after  spending  some  months  in  the  effi)it  to  reckptore  the  fort, 
retired  in  the  spring  of  1813,  leaving  the  country  exposed  fb 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
Magee,  died  of  consumption,  and  the  command  was  fpren 
to  Colonel  Kemper,  an  energetic  and  popular  officer. 

The  adventurers,  elated  with  their  succes%  now  resolved  ^  . 
to  attack  the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  the  capital  of 
Texas.  Marching  up  through  the  wilderness  lying  between 
the  two  places,  they  met  with  no  opposition  until  they  had 
a|>proached  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  when  they  encoun- 
tered General  Salcedo  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  * 
which  were  drawn  up  across  their  path.  The  Spaniards 
were  supported  hy  six  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  posted 
in  the  road,  and  flanked  by  their  in&ntry.  Salgedo  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  advancing  foe,  Arthey  drew  near,  which  was 
returned  widi  deadly  effect.  Colonel  Kemper  dividing  his 
men  into  three  columns — attacked  the  centre  and  both 
wings  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  moment.  They  recoi^d  at 
the  sudden  shock;  and,  falling  into  confusion,  they  fled, 
leaving  many  of  their  number  lying  upon  the  field.  The 
loss,  on  the  part  of  the  adventurers,  was  very  small ;  while 
that  of  the  Spaniards  was  considerable.  The  Spanish  officers 
surrendered,  under  a  guarantee  of  good  treatment;  and  the 
tpwn  of  San  Antonio  dc  Bexar  opened  its  gates  to  the  vic- 
tors. Guitierez  was  not  satisfied  with  the  lenity  shown  to 
the  captured  officers,  and  supported  by  the  Mexicans  in  the 
camp,  he  inhumanly  put  seventeen  of  their  number  to  death, 
in  defiance  of  the  menaces  or  prayers  of  the  Americans, 
vdio  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  perfi- 
dious deed.  Colonel  Kemper  and  captains  Ross  and  Lock- 
ett,  horror-struck  at  this  infamous  breach  of  faith  —  for  they 
had  pledged  themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate 
men, —  immediately  resigned  their  commands,  and  together 
with  a  portion  of  their  followers,  returned  to  the  United. 
States.     Their  loss  was  scarcely  felt  by  those  who  remained,  * 
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tkeir  companies  rapidly  filling  up  with  youtyul  adventurers 
from  the  "  States,"  who  were  eager  to  realize  their  dreams 
of  southern  conquest. 

After  the  departure  of  Kemper,  Colonel  .Perry  was  ^ 
pointed  leader  of  the  forces,  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
Mexicans,  who  now  numbered  about  seven  hundred,,  were 
formed  into  a  division  by  themselves,  under  the  command  of 
one  Manchaco,  an  energetic  but  treacherous  native  of  the 
province.  Two  hundred  American  Indians  had  also  joined 
the  fortunes  of  the  adventurers,  and  proved  brave  and  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  in  th«  Contests  which  followed. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  when  iliformed  of  the  defeat 
of  Salcedo,  dispatched  General  Elisondo  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  hundred  regular  troops,  supported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  RancheroSy  from  the  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
the  scene  of  war.  Elisondo  advanced  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Bexar,  and  pitched  his  camp.  In  the  morning, 
about  the  break  of  day,  as  his  troops  were  engaged  in  their 
customary  devotions,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  their 
wakeful  adversaries,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  put  to  rout, 
with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  enemy  were  dispersed ;  their  general  making  a  narrow 
escape  with  a  few  of  his  followers.  This  victory  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  throughout  the  land,  and  warned  the 
viceroy  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  quell  the  spirit  of  revolt 
ere  it  reached  the  adjacent  provinc.es.  With  all  his  exer- 
tions, distracted  as  he  was  by  the  difficulties  that  beset 
him  on  all  sides,  he  -  was  unable  to  send  more  than  two 
thousand  tro(m&  tgr  the  north.  These  were,  however,  picked 
men  —  veteraMr^ho  had  shared  in  many  a  desperate  fight ; 
and  were  omri^  by  General  Joaquin  de  Arredondo,  an 

intelligent  aBa  able  soldier,  who  was,  nevertheless,  cruel  and 
unprincipled  when  it  served  his  pucpose. 

T^e  advance  of  Arredondo  was  looked  for  calmly  by  the 

viT  of  Bexar,  which  had  recently  received  a  valuable  ac- 

^o  their  cause,  in  the  person  of  General  Toledo,  a 
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ereole  of  disdngoished  fiunily  and  feputallbhy  ijirho  had  been 
a  member  of  Ihe  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  Toledo  wtl  solicited  to 
tdce  the  oommandi  and  wscepted  it^  to  the  joy  of  the  Ameri- 
caM,  and  the  diisatiflfiustion  of  the  Mexicans,  under  Man- 
chaco,  \fho  regarded  his  elevation  with  envy  and  distrust. 

As  the  enemy  approached,  Toledo  drtw  up  his  forces, 
each  dirision  undor  its  ovn  leader,  and  waited  for  the  Span- 
iards to  commence  the  battle.  Arredondo  sent* forward  a 
strong  party  to  reconnoitre,  which  was  jmmediately  attacked 
by  Manchaco,  against 'the  orders  of  Toledo.  Ihe  eneniy 
lelseated,  followed  by  the  Mexican  divimon,  which  was  soon  '*'](  ' 
decoyed  into  an  ambush.  The  other  divisions  were  ordered 
iqp  to  their  support,  and  the  battle  became  general.  At 
flus  crisis,  Manchaco  d^w  off  his  men  and  retired,  lear- 
ing  four  hundred  Americans  and  their  two  hundred  Indian 
allies  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  This  they  did  valiantly; 
pouring  a  deadly  stream  of  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  fi>e, 
iriuch  told  fearfully.    The  conflict  continued  until  the  am-  "  ^ 

munition  of  the  adventurers  being  exhausted,  they  wem'  V  « 
reluctantly  compelled  to  retreat,  on  the  evening  of  the  I8th 
of  August,  the  day  upon  which  the  engagement  took  place. 
Arredondo  kept  possession  of  the  field :  having  suffered  too 
severely  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  As  the  seven  hundred 
Mexicans  had  deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  the 
forces  under  Toledo  had  been  obliged  to  contend  with  more 
than  three  times  their  own  number.  The  enemy  lost,  during 
the  action,  six  hundred  of  their  best  troops ;  —  the  adven-  *- 
turers  leaving  one  hundred  of  their  comrades  upon  the  field. 
No  prisoners  were  taken  by  either  party. 

Manchaco,  unable  to  bear  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  ** 
him  —  or,  acting  upon  a  concerted  plan — went  over  to  the 
Spaniards  with  such  information  relative  to  the  condition  of 
Toledo's  force,  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  attempting  to 
continue  the  war.  The  Americans,  therefore,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  began  their  march  towards  the  east,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  if  not  with  spoils.    A  portion  of  them 
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escaped  under  Peny,  across  the  frontier.  Some  of  them  de 
laying  on  the  route,  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  the 
enemy  on  the  Trinity,  and  carried  to  Mexico ;  whence  they 
were  deported  to  Manillai  Malaga,  and  the  Spanish  presidioU 
on  the  coast  of  Afiriea ;  where,  loaded  with  chains,  they 
terminated  their  wietdied  existence.  Such  was  the  melan- 
choly issue  of  this  enterprise.  Had  Toledo  defeated  the 
royalists,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  patriots  of  the 
south,  as  he  anticipated,  the  catastMphe  Ijtfould,  doubtlessi 
luiTe  been  very  different. 
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of  Call^a  M  Yieeroy—PngnM  of  Om  CItU  Wsr— ThaPft- 
Iriot  JoDta  atwiiiblad  mt  Aspalriiigui— Maiiifiwto  of  tiie  S^^-» 
FfiUy  and  Traadiaiy  of  the  Jimte— TIm  lotrigoM  of  Caims-r>Tkt 
8i0ge  of  Valladolid— The  Retrael  of  Moraloe— Bettle  of  Ponnm 
•^Angnstiii  Itoibide— -  Roat  of  the  InnrgepAs— Death  of  Malaiiu^ 
iw— Marah  to  Tehvi0u-~  Baeeotioii  of  Moieloe. 


DoH  Felix  Mabia  Calleja  returned  from  Spainm  1813, 
dbivered  with  honors — having  been  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Mezicoy  with  the  title  of  Conde  de  Calderon,  as  a  reward  lor 
tike  senrices  he  had  rendered  the  goyemmait»  by  destroying 
tike  rebel  army  under  Hidalgo.'  This  able  but  sanguinaij 
soldiery  soon  found  occasion  to  use  the  talents  he  was  gifti^ 
with,  in  the  exercise  of  his  delegated  power.  The  vicerqy- 
ahy  was  aUve  with  the  enemies  of  the  government,  who 
seemed  sternly  bent  upon  its  destruction,  and  reckless  of  the 
means  by  which  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
Toledo's  defeat,  although  it  carried  with  it  the  prestige  of 
fiiare  victories,  had  been  dearly  purchased;  and  was,  after 
all,  but  the  removal  of  one  head  from  the  hydra  of  rebel- 
lion, whose  deadly  folds  encompassed  the  land. 

The  guerillas  desolated  and  plundered  the  country  with 
impunity :  murdering  every  European  Spaniard,  or  partisan 
of  tihe  royalists,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  their 
prisoner.  The  government  party  were  equally  guilty  of  the 
ame  revolting  crimes ;  their  route  could  be  traced  by  the 
mangled  remains  of  thousands  of  their  adversaries,  whose 
bodies  were  suspended  upon  trees  or  lay  festering  in  the 
public  roads.  Upon  all  sides  was  to  be  seen  the  sad  specta- 
cle of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  villages,  farms,  and  haciendas. 
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their  once  prosperous  inhabitants  driven  forth,  beggars  and 
outcasts  upon  the  earth.*  Many,  who  at  night  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  were  in  the  mon^. 
ing  bereft  of  every  comfort,  friends,  riches,  and  home. 
Women  were  openly  violated  ;  and  the  white  haired  senior 
and  tender  infant  fell  together,  under  the  swords  of  the  bra- 
tal  soldiery. t  In  many  provinces  the  fields  were  left  untiUed^ 
and  the  horrors  of  famine,  followed  by  disease,  added  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  already  desperate  people,  and  threatened  to 
depopulate  the  fairest  portion  of  the  country. 

The  Viceroy,  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  he 
could  not  stir  without  a  powerful  escort,  found  it  impossible 
to  communicate  with  the  leaders  of  the  regular  forces.  His 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  government  was  interrupted^ 
and  his  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  from  abroad,  were 
either  captured  by  the  rebels  or  detained  for  months  in  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  capital  itself  was  not  free  from 
the  spirit  of  insubordination ;  evidences  of  a  disposition  to 
exult  in  the  success  of  the  insurgents  alarmed  the  authorities 
and  caused  the  viceroy  to  tremble  for  his  personal  safety. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  making  it  criminal  for  more  than 
three  persons  to  meet  together,  unless  they  were  members  of 
the  same  family,  or  resided  in  the  same  house ;  while  the 
garrison  of  the  city  was  reinforced  by  strong  detachments 
from  the  Spanish  troops.  These  precautions  proved  efiectnal ; 
the  people  of  the  capital  were  over-awed,  and  constrained 
to  submit,  when  to  resist  would  have  been  useless  as  well  as 
dangerous. 

Morelos,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  fifteen  months,  cap- 
tured the  strong  castle  of  San  Carlos,  which  defended  Aca- 
pulco ;  the  government  being  unable,  during  that  period,  to 
send  a  single  battalion  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  The 
insurgent  chief,  instead  of  improving  the  advantages  his 
position  gave  him,  by  opening  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and 
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obtainiiig  by  this  means  a  supply  of  inns  and  munitions  <^ 
war,  which  he  much  needed,  resolved  to  march  upon  the  ci^ 
jfi  Mexico.  He  was  now  master  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
•pValladolidf  Oaxaca,  and  a  portioa  of  Guadalaxara,  three- 
iMis  of  the  population  of  which  wire  devoted  to  his  cause, 
mk  still  echoed  the  ciy  i<  death* to  tfa^Gachupin."  By 
farti^iBg  the  passes  of  the  moiftlpins  of  the  Miiteca,  he 
ctfdM  have  easily  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  val- 
Isy  of  Anahiiao  and  the  Paciflt  ahpre.  An  srmy  of  tenjtimes 
the  strength  of  the  rebel  force,'  would  have  Ibund  it  diflkult 
to  sMMmint  the  impedimen's  %hich  could  be  thrown  in  their 
i|ii{^  ^faring  thrir  itassage  through  the  narrow  gorges  of  the 
Soim  Madre. 

.Devoted  to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  Morelos,  whose 
Miience  waf  all-powerful  with  his  par^,  ftlt  no  disposition 
is«mme  the  position  of  a  dictator.  He  therefore  proposed 
Ilis  cieitioii  oC  ^  kgjslative  body,  composed  of  deputies 
tnuk  the  several  provindes  vdiich  had  pmbuneed  in  fiivor  of 
the  liberal  principles.  The  proposition  was  accepted ;  and 
the  junta  consisting  of  forty  members,  assembled  at  Azpat- 
zingan,  in  the  department  of  Valladolid»  It  was  organized 
by  the  appointment  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Liceaga,  a  distin- 
guished patriot,  as  president.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up, 
approved  by  the  junta,  and  sworn  to  by  the  insurgents,  with 
all  the  solemnity  usual  upon  such  occasions.  The  Assembly 
then  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  their  principles,  and  the 
causes  which  had  driven  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
viceroy.*  This  instrument  commences  by  declaring  that  the 
SQvefeignty  of  Mexico  is  inherent  in  the  mass  of  the  nation; 
that  Spain  and  Mexico  are  portions  of  the  same  kingdom  — 
subject  to  the  same  monarch,  and  are  equally  independent  of 
each  odier;  that  the  loyal  people  of  America  have  more 
light  to  convoke  a  cortes  of  the  nation  than  the  disloyal 
people  of  Spain ;  that  the  European  Spaniards  have  no  right 
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to  •flsuoie  the  government  over  these  countries,  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  from  the  Peninsula ;  that  all  laws  and 
authority  emanating  from  the  Cortes  of  Spain  are  null  and 
▼oid  ;  that  it  is  just  and  rig^t  for  the  Mexicans  to  resist  the 
government,  and  a  proof  of  their  patriotism  and  loyaltj  to 
die  king.  The  manifesto,  moreover,  declares,  that  since  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  Spain  has  been  deposed,  the  Mexicans 
have  a  rig)it  to  demand  a  guarantee  for  their  security,  by 
holding  their  country  for  the  king,  unmolested  by  the  Span^ 
iards.  Recognizing  the  above  principles,  the  junta  made 
the  following  just  demands : — That  the  viceroy  surrender  the 
command  of  the  army  to  a  congress,  representing  Ferdinand 
Vn,  which  would  be  independent  of  Spain ;  that  the  Euro- 
peans should  be  protected  —  retaining  their  offices,  honors^ 
privileges,  and  a  part  of  their  revenues.  The  document  also 
pfcqlosed,  that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed,  and  flial 
^ini  inhabitants  of  Mexico  should  constitute  a  nation  who 
were  to  be  the  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  independent  of  the 
Spanish  government ;  that  4K  Mexicans  would  assist  flie 
people  of  Spain,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
enemy— ^  in  testimony  of  their  fhitemity  with  them  in  the 
objects  to  be  attained.  The  Junta  further  declared,  that  all 
Europeans  who  desired  to  leave  the  country,  lirould  be  pro* 
vided  with  passports  and^i^e-conducts  to  any  part  of  the 
world. 

If  these  propositions  were  refused,  it  was  proposed  to 
submit  the  following  conditions  to  the  Viceroy  for  his  accept- 
ance :  —  First,  That  a  war  between  brethren  and  fellow- 
subjects,  ought  not  to  be  more  cruel  than  a  foreign  war ; 
that  both  parties  recognize  Ferdinand  VII  as  their  sovereign ; 
and  that  the  rights  of  nations,  inviolate  even  among  infidel 
and  savage  tribes,  should  be  more  sacred  among  those  who 
profess  the  same  creed,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  sove- 
reign and  laws ;  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
to  be  impelled  by  hatred,  malice,  or  the  passion  of  revenge ; 
and  as  the  sword,  and  not  the  arguments  dictated  by  equity 
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and  reason,  are  to  decide  the  contest,  it  should  be  cairied 
on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the  least  shocking  to  humanity. 
It  iK'as  further  proposed,  ^^  That  prisoners  of  war  be  not 
treated  as  criminals  guilty  of  hig^  treason ;  that  no  one  be 
sentenced  to  die  for  this  cause,  but  the  prisoners  be  kept  as 
hostages  or  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ;  not  loaded  with 
chains  or  imprisoned,  but  confined  in  places  where  they  can 
do  no  injury ;  that  all  prisoners  should  be  treated  according 
Id  their  rank ;  that  the  law  of  war  does  not  allow  th$  spil- 
ling of  blood,  except  in  cases  of  actual  combat;  therefore, 
no  one  should  be  slain  after  he  surrenders,  or  has  thrown 
down  his  arms,  and  is  flying  from  the  field ;  that  it  is  against 
tke  laws  of  war  and  nature,  to  enter  defenceless  townsi  and 
lo  assign  the  people  thereof  by  tenths  and  fifths  to  be  put  to 
death,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  —  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  such  places,  through  which  either  party 
Aall  pass,  be  unau)lested.  It  is  unwarrantable  to  connect 
the  piesent  war  with  religion,  as  was  attempted  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  ecclesiastics  should  confine  their  ministry  within 
their  own  jurisdiction ;  nor  should  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
(the  inquisition)  interfere  in  a  matter  concerning  the  state 
alone.  If  the  clergy  continue  to  act  as  heretofore,  they  will 
certainly  expose  their  dignity,  censures,  and  decrees,  to  the 
scorn,  derision,  and  contempt  of  the  people ;  who  in  general 
are  anxiously  wishing  the  success  of  the  (patriots)  country. 
Should  the  churchmen  be  unrestrained,  the  Junta  declares 
itself  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  effects  arising  from  the 
indignation  of  the  people  ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  their 
respect  and  veneration  for  them,  in  all  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction.  The  manifesto  concludes,  by  urging  its  pub- 
lication in  the  public  journal  of  the  capital,  that  the  people 
may  declare  their  will ;  which  should  be  the  guide  of  the 
Junta  in  its  operations.  Should  the  Viceroy  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  above  propositions,  the  "lex  talionis"  was  to  be 
put  in  force  against  his  party. 

The  manifesto  of  the  patriots  was  treated  with  scorn  by 
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the  Viceroy,  and  its  humane  propositions  rejected,  upon  die 
absurd  plea  of  its  being  derogatory  to  the  Spanish  character 
to  negotiate  with  rebels  in  arms  against  the  government. 
The  old  s}'stem  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  therefore  contin- 
ued :  the  last  hope  of  reconciliation  being  destroyed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  viceroy  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  contest,  by 
accepting  the  terms  offered  by  the  Junta  of  Azpatzingaiu 

Moifelos,  eager  to  resume  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,  discovered  when  too  late,  the  folly  he  had  been 
guilty  of  in  surrendering  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  die 
Mexican  Junta :  the  members  of  which,  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced, defeated  his  measures  and  forced  him  to  listless  inae- 
tivity,  at  a  crisis  when  energy  and  perseverance  would  have 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  patriot  arms.  If  an  oudine  of  a 
campaign  was  drawn  up  by  the  rebel  chief  or  his  officers,  it 
was  openly  discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  either  rendered  abortive  by  delay  or  communicated 
to  the  Viceroy.  The  Junta,  like  all  such  assemblies,  was 
divided  into  several  factions,  each  of  which  was  struggling 
for  the  mastery ;  and  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord  reigned 
in  every  heart,  to  the  great  detriment  and  ruin  of  the  cause. 
The  able  Calleja,  aware  of  this  fact,  turned  it  to  his  own 
advantage  by  corrupting  the  faith,  and  suborning  to  his 
interests  several*  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
treason  was  discovered  by  some  dispatches,  which  had  been 
fortunately  intercepted,  and  the  names  of  many  distinguished 
individuals  revealed,  who  had  accepted  the  bribes  and 
promises  of  the  enemy.  The  slight  bonds  which  had  united 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  completely  destroyed 
by  this  event ;  all  unity  of  action  between  them  ceased,  and 
thenceforth  the  affairs  of  the  patriots  began  to  decline  rapid* 
ly.  Their  wily  adversary  had  gained  his  point  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disunion  among  his  foes;  like  the  ancient 
Greek,  he  knew  the  value  of  the  ^^  fox's  skin  when  the 
lion's  hide  fell  short." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1813,  Morelos  once  more  took  the 
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'  fiddy  and  opened  the  campaign' by  marching  upon  the  citgrxif 
Valladolidy  whic^  had  been  retaken  by  the  enemy,  and 
4n»gly  fortified.'  'Situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
gRift  CSordillera  of  Anahuac,  tlus  city  ia  built  upon  an  eleva- 
tioB  .flf  6400  feet  above  flie  level  of  the  sea ;  and  although 
Ike  cfimale  ia  delightfidgr  mild,  during  the .  great  part  of 
Aa  J^aar,  yet  auow  has  been  seen  to  fall,  yn  its  streets  in  « 
sipsons  of  uncommon  severity.  The  winter  hadfJieady 
begun  when  Morelos  arrived  before  Valladolid ;  and  as  his 
tnopa  were  composed  of  natives  of  the  Iterra  calUnU  thej; 
soon  ezperioiced  the  change  from  the  burning  plains  of 
the  south  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  mountains.  *  Accus- 
lOMed  from  in&ncy  to  a  climate  where  eternal  snmmer 
nigaedf  the  effeminate  children  of  the  plains  were  unabl^ 
fo  bear  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north  wind»  which  swept" 
flyDOQ^  their  camp  and  chilled  their  half  naked  bodies. 
The  insurgent  leader,  dispirited  by  the  murmurs  of  his 
diseontented  men,  made  a  few  feeble  attempts  upon  the  town, 
which  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  city,  Morelos  raised  the  siege 
aad  retreated  towards  the  south  with  his  now  demortfiEed 
army.  He  was  pursued  by  a  division  of  Llano's  brigade^ 
commanded  by  Augustin  Iturbide.  The  rear-guard  of  the 
fugitives,  under  Matamoros,  Morelos'  secoifd  in  conmiand, 

'  was  overtaken  at  the  hacienda  of  Puruaran,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  followed.  The  enemy  charged  with  great  fury 
upon  the  patriots,  who  defended  themselves  with  energy 
inspired  by  hatred  and  revenge.  Iturbide  was  known  to 
have  never  spared  a  prisoner,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
detested  by  the  rebels,  who  regarded  him  with  horror; 
but  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Matamoros,  who  displayed 
great  personal  valor  and  military  talent,  the  insurgent  col- 
umns were  broken — vast  numbers  slain  —  the  rest  over- 
powered, and  taken  prisoners  on  the  spot. 

This  was  the  greatest  victory  the  enemy  had   achieved 
sfaice  the  affidr  at  the  Bridge  of  Calderon,  and  was  almost  as 
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fatal  to  the  patriot  cause.  The  slaughter  wv  very  great 
on  both  sides ;  the  number  of  prisoners  ci^tured  were  Dine 
hundred,  among  whom  was  the  brave  Matamoros.  This 
individual  had  also  been  a  priest,  and  had  endeared  him- 
self to  his  general  by  his  fideliQr  and  superior  talents. 
Morelos  immediately  offered  seveial  Spanish  officers  and 
men  in  exchange  for  his  lieutenant,  but  without  success. 
He  was  {g^  too  dangerous  a  character  to  be  spared,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  the  insurgent  leader,  diis 
officer,  after  being  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  was  put . 
to  death,  with  twenty-five  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 

This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  which  had  befallen 
the  rebels  for  some  time,  and  filled  them  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  the  future,  while  it  animated  the  enemy 
and  strengthened  their  hands.  Morelos  retired,  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious 
royalists ;  and  endeavored  to  recruit  his  shattered  battalions, 
and  raise  the  drooping  courage  of  his  men.  The  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Puruaran  had  taught  him  caution,  and  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  engage- 
ment afterwards;  but  confined  his  efforts  to  fighting  the 
enemy  in  detail,  and  cutting  off  his  supplies.  The  Mexi- 
can Junta  held  its  meetings  at  Ario:  where  protected  by 
the  army,  they  continued  to  annoy  the  leaders  of  their 
party  by  their  absurd  and  foolish  interference  in  matters 
of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 

Bonaparte  restored  the  crown  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  in 
1813,  by  the  treaty  of  Valence,  and  in  March  1814,  the 
King  returned  to  Spain.  His  misfortunes  had  neither  made 
him  a  better  nor  a  wber  man.  He  was  unfitted  in  every 
way  to  govern  the  nations  fate  had  assigned  him.  A 
sensualist  and  an  imbecile,  he  was  as  depraved  in  morals 
as  he  was  vacant  in  mind.  In  his  luxurious  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  surrounded  by  the  voluptuous  daughters  of  An- 
dalusia, he  was  forgetful  of  the  wrongs  of  his  people, 
whose  sighs  were  drowned  by  the  lascivious  strains  whidi 
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*  loaied  thioQi^  the  orange  groTes  of  his  magnificent  abode. 
If  the  groans  of  the  injured  Mexicans  reached  his  ear,  recall- 
ing to  his  remembrance  their  steadSeist  devotion  to  his  person 
irhen  w  stranger  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  he  wandered  an 
esBe  firom  his  home,  the  though  was  cnudied,  at  its  birth,  as 
an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  pleasures  to  which  he  had- 
jielded  up  his  firivolous  soul.  Scarcely  had  the  descendant 
of  the  Bourbons  resumed  the  reins  of  sorereignty,  when  he 
was  surrqunded  by  monks,  firiars,  and  inquisitors,  whose  Goth- 
ic prejudices  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  agc^ 
Yet  the  weak  monarch  delivered  himself  up  to  their  guid- 
ance, and  proceeded  to  administer  the  government  upon  a 
system,  based  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  atui  the 
divine  rig)it  of  kings:  an  exploded  doctrine,  which  haj^ 
been  trampled  to  the  earth  by  the  conquering  legions  of 
f^ce ;  when,  scaling  the  Pyrennees,  they  demolished  the 
stron^^lds  of  bigotry  and  monkish  superstition.  T£e  de* 
struction  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  by  Napoleon,  was  like 
die  ML  of  the  Bastile,  an  epoch  fetal  to  the  cause  of  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  tyrannies.  The  Spaniards  had  learned  to 
think  and  act  for  their  country  during  the  absence  of  their 
king,  and  many  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  people  of 
Mexico,  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  chains  which  held 
them  in  feudal  bondage.  But  these  generous  spirits  were 
few  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  the  Mexicans 
derived  no  assistance  from  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1814,  Morelos  was 
engaged  in  detached  operations  against  the  Viceroy's  troops, 
without  obtaining  any  considerable  advantage  worthy  of  re- 
cording. In  the  autumn  of  1816,  after  having  experienced 
many  disasters  and  difficulties,  the  patriot  leader  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Province  of  Valladolid,  and  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  some  other  chief.  He  accordingly  began  his 
march  towards  the  town  of  Tehuacan  in  the  Intendancy  of 
Puebla ;  where  General  Teran,  a  distinguished  guerilla,  had 
established  his  head-quarters.    His  army  was  impeded  in  the 
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march  by  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and  crowds  of  women 
and  children — the  relatives  and  fiienda  of  his  men.  The 
road  was  lined  for  several  miles  with  trains  of  wagons  and 
pack  mules ;  all  was  confusion  and  disarray,  and  resembled 
the  emigration  of  a  tribe  rather  than  the  march  of  a  warlike 
expedition.  Morelos,  confiding  in  the  superiority  of  his 
force,  was  not  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 
although  parties  of  them  were  descried  hovering  upon  his 
flank  and  rear.  Accompanied  by  a  small  escort  of  cavalry, 
the  rebel  general  imprudently  hastened  onward  in  advance 
ef  his  troops,  to  a  place  called  Tepecuacuila.  The  royalists 
being  apprised  of  this  through  their  spies,  Morelos  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  superior  force,  and  after  a  brief  but 
desperate  struggle,  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  on  the 
6th  of  November.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
capital  and  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 
Morelos  was  tried  for  atheism,  materialism,  and  heresy,  by 
the  holy  office.  '^  One  proof  of  his  guilt  was,  that  he  wm 
the  father  of  two  children!*  The  accused  abjured,  and  wps 
absolved  in  an  auto^da-fe  which  was  celebrated  with  as  muck 
pomp  and  magnificence  as  those  in  the  days  of  Philip  the 
Second." 

Aware  that  Calleja  would  put  the  prisoner  to  death,  the 
Inquisitors  contented  themselves  with  degrading  him  from 
the  priesthood;  which  was  done  by  the  Bishop  of  Ante* 
quera.  Morelos  was  then  transferred  to  the  secular  power, 
taken  to  San  Christobal,  twelve  miles  from  Mexico,  and  shot 
in  the  back  as  a  traitor,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1815. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  most  heroic  manner.  Morelos 
was  a  supjerior  man  and  a  true  patriot.  He  had  fought 
forty-six  battles  during  his  career,  and  was  seldom  defeated. 

*  General  Joan  N.  Almonte  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these  ehil- 
dnp :  if .  so  his  birth  it  moie  illostrioas  than  n&any  of  his^ontemporarios. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

^mmmum  of  tto  Rebtl  Junta  by  Oenenl  Tenn-^  Exploits  of  the 
GohiIIm:  inetorb,  Omoohus  and  Goenvio^  Ezpeditioii  mgaintt 
fliaiaffliilnn  Iffiir  at  Playa  Vieeiita— Battto  botvraen  Topota 
aadTbian — Detet  of  tiie  Spaniarda  —  Retam'to  Tehnaean— i^p^ 
daoa  appointod  Vleeioy— 'Caphulatioii  of  Teian — The  Charaotar 
of  that  Chiei: 

Th£  desth  of  Morelos  proved  almost  &tal  to  the  cause 
of  vrbidi  he  hmd  been  so  prominent  a  supporter.  He  was 
die  only  chief  upon  whom  the  rival  leaders  of  the  patriot 
party  conld  have  concurred,  in  electing  as  their  commanding 
gHKeral.  His  untoward  &te  cast  a  gloom**  over  the  futuro 
{■Dspects  of  his  compatriots,  and  added  fiesh  courage  to  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

Don  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran  had  at  his  disposal  about 
fifteen  hundred  irregular  troops,  who  were  imder  tolerable 
discipline,  and  devoted  to  their  chief.  He  had  constructed 
a  stronghold  upon  the  Cerro  Colorado,  a  lofty  height  over- 
looking the  town  of  Tehuacan.*  Teran  had  been  remarka- 
bly successfiil  in  his  enterprises  against  the  enemy,  and 
enjoyed  great  popularity  among  the  members  of  his  party. 
The  Mexican  Junta,  which  now  held  its  meetings  at  Tehua- 
can, soon  became  envious  of  the  power  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  military,  and  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  curtail 
their  influence.  While  the  different  commanders,  regarding 
the  Junta  with  contempt,  were  struggling  for  the  supreme 
authority  among  themselves,  disdaining  to  obey  the  legisla- 

^Tehoaoan  do  laa  Granadaa*  or  Mistioa,  was  a  place  of  peealiar 
•■■Btity  daring  the  reign  of  the  MonteMimaa. 
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tive  decrees  unless  they  suited  their  own  purposes;  Teran's 
popularity  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  deputies,  and  thej 
combined  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.  DiscoTering 
dieir  treacherous  design,  he  resolved  to  defeat  their  ungene- 
rous intentions  by  dissolving  the  junta  by  force.  In  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1815,  the  patriot  leader,  followed  by  his 
escort,  entered  the  hall  occupied  by  the  deputies,  and  dis- 
persed them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Resistance,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  useless ;  as  Teran's  authority  was 
backed  by  the  weapons  of  fifteen  hundred  devoted  followers, 
who  would  have  cut  them  to  pieces  had  he  commanded 
them.  The  conduct  of  Teran,  however  justifiable  on  his 
part,  proved  injurious  to  the  cause,  by  rupturing  the  only  tie 
which  bound  the  insurgent  chiefs  to  each  other.  Hence- 
forth every  leader  pursued  his  own  policy,  regardless  of  that 
of  his  compatriots,  and  but  too  often  directed  to  no  other 
end  than  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement.  Exercbing  a 
power,  within  the  range  of  their  several  jurisdictions,  more 
cruel  and  arbitrary  than  that  of  the  hired  myrmidons  of  the 
viceroy;  they  prostituted  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  by 
using  it  as  a  cloak,  under  which  they  committed  the  most 
wanton  outrages  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  their  sufier- 
ing  countrymen.  "Wherever  the  guerillas  established  them- 
selves, anarchy  and  disorder  reigned  unchecked  by  a  single 
law,  save  ^at  of  brutal  force.  The  want  of  an  acknow- 
ledged head,  capable  of  controlling  the  fierce  elements  that 
composed  the  rebel  party,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  its  ruin.  The  insurgents,  ceasing  to  be  governed  by  a 
common  power,  rapidly  degenerated  into  mere  brigands, 
who  rioted  in  the  spoils  torn  firom  friend  and  foe. 

Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  state  of  afiairs,  the  gueril- 
las annoyed  the  government  upon  every  opportunity:-* 
attacking  their  convoys,  cutting  ofi"  their  supplies,  and  deso- 
leting  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  towns  in 

Wfioa  of  the  enemy.     Calleja,  althou^  reinforced  by 
A  battalions  of  troops  firom  Spain,  was  unable  to  put 
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down  m  aiii^a  rebellioiu  proyince^  if  he  succeeded  in  cap* 
taring  or  disperaing  one  partj  inother  would  suddenly 
^ring  op,  as  if  from  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  surpris- 
ing 1m  veterans  while  rejoicing  over  their  recent  triumph, 
eomreit  it  into  a  defeat. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselyes  in  this  kind 
of  inegular  waifiure  was  Victoria,  who  had  quartered  him* 
•sif  in  the  province  of  Y^ra  'Cruz,  and  with  a  force  of 
ffteen  hundred  men,  ravaged  the  country  firo&r  one  extremity 
of  that  intendancy  to  the  other.  Colonel  Ossonmo  had  at 
lui  disposal  a  force  of  two  thousand  cavaliy,  and  had  estaln 
lished  himself  in  the  district  of  Papantla,  near  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  General  Rayon  commanded  a  body  of  eighteen 
lunidred  men,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  and  garrisoned 
&e  fiifft  of  Copero,  where  he  held  his  head-quarters.  **  Son 
Tieente  Gruerrero,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  champion  of 
liberty,  infested  the  mountains  of  the  Misteca  with  a  formi- 
dable division,  and  defied  the  power  of  the  government  to 
daperae  his  rude,  but  enthusiastic  bands.  Teran,  Victoria, 
and  Ossoumo,  were  cantoned  within  sixty  miles  of  each 
other,  and  could  have  easily  united  their  forces  in  forty-eig^t 
hours,  and  combining,  carried  on  ihe  contest  with  some 
hope  of  success;  but  the  miserable  jealousy  of  the  two 
latter  prevented  any  plan  of  this  kind.  Teran  proposed  to 
Ifaem  to  unite  with  him,  and  seize  upon  Tampico,  or  soma 
other  port  upon  the  Gulf,  by  means  of  which  they  would  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
so  much  needed  by  aU.  These  commanders,  however, 
refused  to  aid  their  enterprising  companion,  who,  disgusted 
with  their  selfishness,  resolved  to  carry  out  his  scheme  him- 
8d£  As  Teran's  force  was  too  weak  to  capture  any  mari- 
time town  of  importance,  he  determined  to  cross  the  prov- 
ince of  Oaxaca,  and  seize  upon  the  port  of  Guasacualco, 
skoated  to  the  southward  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  of  Tehuan- 
I  cm  the  Pacific  shore.  These  ports  are  nearly  opposite 
otl^r,  and,  betwesii  them,  the  continent  is  not  more 
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than  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth.  By  tikiiig 
possession  of  either  of  these  ports,  he  anticipated  being  able 
to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  JSrom  abroad.  The  summer 
had  already  commenced,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lojt 
in  carrying  out  his  project,  as  the  rainy  season  was  about 
to  set  in,  during  which  the  streams  rise  abo^  their  banks, 
and  overflow  the  low-lands,  rendering  the  march  of  aa 
army  impossible. 

Leaving  Tehuacan  de  las  Granadas,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1816,  Teran  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
composed  of  two  hundred  and  forty  infantry  and  sixty  caT- 
alry,  supported  by  two  small  field  pieces.  His  passage 
was  undisputed  by  the  enemy,  and  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Tustepic,  half-way  between  his  point  of  departure  and 
destination,  without  difficulty.  Scarcely  had  he  arrired 
here,  when  the  heavens  became  black  with  clouds,  and 
torrents  of  rain  descended,  which  deluged  the  whole  coun- 
try, rendering  advance  or  retreat  equally  impossible.  Con- 
fined to  a  small  village,  destitute  of  provisions,  the  situsr 
tion  of  the  guerilla  was  becoming  desperate,  when  the 
people  of  Tustepic,  who  were  mostly  Indians,  or  persons 
of  mixed  blood,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  furnished  him 
vddi  rations  for  his  troops. 

The  Viceroy,  in  the  meantime,  had  learned  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  dispatched  a  body  of  men  to 
defeat  his  attack  upon  Guasacualco,  and  cut  off  his  return 
to  Tehuacan. 

Learning  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  by  means  of 
the  Indians,  the  rebel  chief  found  himself  placed  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  Prevented,  by  the  elements,  from  prose- 
cuting his  plans  as  he  had  originally  proposed,  he  was 
compelled  to  lie  inactive  while  his  foes  were  marching 
against  him,  ready  to  capture  him  when  the  waters  ab»ted« 
Teran  had  begun  to  despair,  when,  to  his  great  relief  he 
learned  firom  a  party  of  Indians,  that  at  tiie  distance  of 
cwenty-four  miles,  there  was  a  village  called  Amistan,  firom 
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tbc4f  was  a  road  lo  Gmsacaalco,  open^veA  during 
die  rainy  sJeaaoD.  It  vouliLJie  nocfaiaty»  howerer,  in  the 
jgfj/^ft  ip  ^mistan,  to  pwnffltm  many  obstacles— swampai 
riversi  addT  fieep  ravines  were  to  be  crossed,  which  would 
require  no.,^rdinarf  degree  of  perseverance  and  labor. 
The  energy*  fgi  Xeran  was,  however,  equal  to  the  emer- 
ffMCjf  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  the  attempt.  With 
d^  aid  of  the  Indians  of  Tustepic,  he  succeeded  in  sur* 
nomting  the  impediments  which  lay  in  Us  way,  and 
reached  Amistan  on  the  6th  of  September;  ten  days  being 
consumed  in  the  passage. 

Fifteen  miles  from  this  point  was  the  village  of  Playa 
Vicente,  a  military  post  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
otnated  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  river,  difBeult  to  jpass 
il  this  .time  of  the  year.  Having  received  infistmation  that 
flbere  'Was  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  stored  at  flia 
village,  Teran  determ\^e4  to  talSfL-possessioi^  of  the  booty 
if  possible.  He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  stream,  and 
bivouacked  opposite  th^  place,  on  the  7th  of  September. 
The  following  day  he  learned  that  (he  garrison  of  Playa 
had  evacuated  the  village  during  the  night,  leaving  behind 
them  the  stores,  consisting  of  cochineal  and  dry  goods, 
which  had  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  guerillas.*  Their 
commander  immediately  set  his  men  to  coustructihg  rafts 
of  logs  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  to  the  other  side.  In 
the  meantime,  a  party  of  some  twenty  of  his  men,  impa- 
tient to  get  hold  of  the  booty,  procured  a  canoe  and  passed 
die  stream.  Teran,  fearful  of  the  result,  if  the  party  were 
aUowed  to  range  through  the  village  unmolested,  followed 
them,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  officers.    While  engaged 

*  Win.  D.  Robinson,  the  author  of  **  Memoirs  of  the  Mexi<^an  Revo- 
Intioii,**  was  with  Teran  in  this  expedition.  He  was  captur<Kl  at 
Piaya  ▼ieeate,  and  taken  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  confined  in  the  dungeons 
of  San  Joan  de  UUoa  for  some  years.  He  was  subsequently  carried 
to  l^ala,  and  in  deiance  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  about  to  be  con- 
to  peipetoal  iiaprisonment,  when  he  fortooately  made  his  escape* 
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in  taking  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  tl^e  inhabitants,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  Forming  his  men,  with  their  rear  upon  the 
houses  of  the  village,  Teran  prepared  to  defend  himself 
resohitely. 

The  royalists,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ortega,  soon  ad- 
vanced and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  little  party,  which  was 
returned  with  efiect.  The  guerillas  fought  desperatrif, 
but  were  soon  overpowered,  and  every  one  of  them  killed, 
except  their  leader  and  two  others,  who  saved .  themselves 
by  plungmg  into  the  river  and  swimming  it,  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls. 

Exasperated  by  his  defeat,  Teran,  the  ensuing  day,  pre- 
pared to  cross  his  whole  force,  and  recover  the  village. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  as  he  was  about  to  attempt 
the  passage,  he  was  informed  that  General  Topete,  with  six 
hundred  cavalry,  and  the  same  number  of  in&ntiy,  was 
within  a  few  leagues  of  his  position,  and  proposed  attack- 
ing him  at  day-break  on  the  following  morning.  Fearfiil, 
if  he  remained,  that  he  would  be  forced  to  fig^t  Ortega 
and  Topete  at  the  same  time,  the  insurgent  chief,  when 
he  received  this  intelligence,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  leav- 
ing the  river,  marched  nine  miles  into  the  country,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  some  woods.  It  was  now  dark;  and 
he  had  scarcely  posted  his  sentinels,  when  the  advanccid 
guard  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  approached.  They  ^ were 
hailed  by  Teran's  out-posts,  who  fired  upon  them.  Aston- 
ished at  the  seeming  ubiquity  of  the  guerillas,  whom  he 
supposed  were  at  the  river,  Topete  determined  to  await 
the  return  of  daylight  to  unravel  the  mystery;  and  falling 
back  a  short  distance,  encamped  for  the  nig^t. 

Teran  prepared  to  make  a  strong  defence,  by  construct- 
ing a  barricade  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  concealed  his 
men  by  thick  bushes  placed  before  them.  He  masked  his 
two  pieces  of  cannon  from  view  in  the  same  manner.  A 
hows  before  daybreak,  the  active  rebel  visited  eveiy 
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It  hit  post,  and  obtiined  from  them  a  pMmbe  to  hold 
em  to  tke  last  moment,  aod'  to  die  rather  than  retreat  or 


When  the  morning  dawned,  the  enemy  i^ere  seen  ad- 
vaaeiBg  a  half  a  mile  distant.  Between  the  two  forces  a 
aanow,  briC  dee]^  and  rapid  stream,  wound  its  way,  the 
lisep  banks  6f  which  rendered  it  diflBcnh  to  cross.  When 
fl^Nete's  advance,  consisting  of  a  strong  party  of  caralry, 
madied  the  rerge  of  the  creek  they  halted,  uncertain 
iriNAer  to  continue  onward  or  to  remain  upon  that  side. 
The  rebels  were  effectually  concealed  from  their  yiew  by 
tftt  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  the  woods,  and  a-  accprate 
BseomioiBsance  of  their  posilbn  was  impossible,  After  hesi- 
tplmg  about  an  hour  they  passed  tibe  stream,  anf  caudbdMy 
approached.  At  this  moment  Teran,  with  some  thirty  of  idb 
MAt  issued  from  his  concealment,  aild  shoWcd  liimself  to 
fka  enemy.  The  ruse  succeeded— *flie  caralry,  charging  at 
fcD  qpeed,  were  de^ed  into  the  ambush.  At  a  given 
■gnal  the  guerillas  opened  a  terrible  fire  from  their  can- 
non and  muskets,  and  with  loud  shouts,  charged  suddenly 
upon  the  astonidied  royalists,  who,  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  unexpected  attack,  retreated  in  haste  toward  the  main 
body.  In  attempting  to  cross  the  creek,  they  crowded  upon 
each  other,  so  as  to  defeat  their  purpose,  and  as  many  of 
them  were  drowned,  or  trampled  to  death,  as  were  slain  by 
fte  guerillas.  Teran  pursued  the  flying  foe  with  his  whole 
fixrce,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  main  body 
of  Topete's  force  retire  with  a  precipitation  as  unlocked  for 
as  it  was  desired.  The  officers  were  unable  to  rally  their 
men,  and  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  Teran 
master  of  the  field.  The  enemy  lost,  in  this  action,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  killed,  a  large  number  wounded,  and 
sixty  taken  prisoners.  The  guerillas  had  nine  killed,  and 
ttdrteen  wounded. 

Learning  from  his  prisoners  that  the  Viceroy  was  ma- 
kiig  preparations  lo  defend  Guasacualco,  and  had  sent  two 
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Spanish  ships  of  war  to  that  port,  the  patriot  leader  rewidTed 
to  retreat  to  Tehuacan,  in  Puebla,  his  former  quarters.  He 
therefore  retraced  his  steps,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tehuacan, 
and  established  himself  in  his  fort  on  the  Cerro  Colorado. 

Though  singularly  successful  in  his  rencounters  with  the 
King's  troops,  General  Teran  was  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  effecting  any  great  achievement,  unless  the  patriot  com* 
manders  would  unite  their  forces,  or  at  least  co-operate 
with  each  other;  he  therefore  renewed  his  offers  of  friend- 
ship to  Victoria  and  Ossoumo,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  merge  their  several  commands  into  one.  His  ad- 
vances were  received  coldly,  and  his  proposition  rejected 
by  l^oth  of  these  chiefe,  who  had  looked  upon  him  with  an 
evil  eye  since  his  unwarrantable  dissolution  of  the  patriot 
Junta. 

The  infamous  Calleja,  about  this  time,  was  superseded 
by  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  a  personage 
of  a  mild,  conciliatory  disposition,  every  way  different  from 
his  predecessor.  The  new  Viceroy  determined  ^to  signalize 
his  accession  to  power  by  crushing  the  rebels,  who  had 
vexed  the  land  since  1810,  at  one  blow.  He  began  by 
sending  an  army  of  four  thousand  veterans  against  Teran, 
rightly  considering  him  the  most  dangerous  and  enterprising 
of  the  enemies  of  the  government.  The  guerilla  prepared 
for  the  coming  struggle,  undaunted  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  advancing  foe.  He  sent  the  women  and  children  to 
the  fort  on  the  Cerro  Colorado,  and  remained  with  five 
hundred  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  in  the  town  of 
Tehuacan.  Having  fortified  the  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
he  took  possession  of  it,  determined  to  resist  to  the  last, 
should  the  enemy  attempt  to  carry  the  place.  This  they 
however  did  not  do,  as  Teran  had  made  such  preparations 
tat  the  defence  of  the  convent,  that  to  storm  it  would  have 

a  no  easy  matter.  The  royalists  therefore  contented 
•rives  with  investing  the  place  closely;  they  surrounded 
town  upon  all  sides,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
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betmen  it  and  the  fortress  upon  the  heights  abore.  No 
wtpflt^weie  allowed  to  enter  the  place,  and  the  besieged 
iDon  began  to  suffer  for  food  and  water.  After  -some  time, 
fading  that  neither  Victoria  nor  Ossoumo  intended  to  maflA 
lo  his  assistance,  Teran  conceived  it  his  duty  to  accept  the 
tenu  ofiexed  by  the  enemy,  as  the  only  means  of  presenring 
Ae  Hyes  of  his  companions.  These  conditions  were  hig^y 
fcttmng^  to  Teran,  and  were  such  as  had  been  refused  more 
than  once,  to  the  other  patriot  leaders,  showing  the  great 
opinion  the  govemment  entertained  of  his  abilities  as  a 
partisan  commander.  He  alone,  of  all  the  rebel  chiefis,  was 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  combination,  and  was  the 
only  one  who  aspired  to  apneddng  more  glorious  than  the 
lednetion  of  «  petty  fortress  at  Ae  burning  of  an  enemy's 
hacienda.  ICs  activity,  coun^  and  address,  peculiai^ 
itted  him  for  a  successful  leader,  in  a  stnig^e  conducted 
qM>n  such  principles  as  the  ciril  war  of  Mexico. 

Teran  lived  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  of  his  paitf  , 
and  at  last  to  foil  a  victim  to  the  cause,  of  wbich  he  had 
ever  been  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  champion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Pmoism  of  the  Refolation  —  Suomm  of  the  Royalists— General 
YictorU's  Tkoops  dispersed  —  l-U  withdraws  fSmn  the  Contest— 
Snnender  of  Copero  —  Character  of  Ossonoio  mod  his  TiiiTiitirini% 
Gomes  Yineente— The  famous  GaeriUa*  Joee  Antoalfl  Tones— 
His  Charaeter  and  Cnielty  toward  his  own  Party — Organtetion 
of  a  ReTolntionary  Committee— CoDdttien  of  die  Patriot  twitj  ia 
Mexico  at  this  Period. 

Hating  rid  itself  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  enter 
prising  opponents  by  the  capitulation  of  Tehuacan,  the 
government  next  turned  its  efforts  against  those  that  still 
remained.  With  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  Don 
Ghiadalupe  Victoria  had  infested  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
Cruz  for  some  years,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  exertiona 
of  the  enemy's  troops  sent  against  him.  Familiar  with  the 
country  where  he  had  established  himself — its  mountain 
passes  and  untravelled  paths — this  famous  guerilla  traversed 
the  province  firom  the  Rio  Baraderas*  to  the  Panuco,  attack- 
ing the  royalists,  capturing  their  convoys,  and  spreading 
terror  throughout  the  land.  Never  allowing  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  general  engagement,  he  generally  took  the 
field  with  a  small  force,  keeping  the  main  body  of  his  men 

*  Otherwise  called  Rio  Lagartos. 
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as  a  corps  de  reserve.  If  defeated  by  the  enemjf  and  hii 
followers  killed  or  dispersed,  he  would  retire  to  his  mountain 
fastness,  and  recruiting  his  band,  he  would  renew  the 
struggle  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  with  an  energy 
which  astonished  his  adversaries.  Twenty  times  did  the 
only  journal  in  Mexico  announce  the  defeat  of  this  dis- 
tinguished rebel,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  patriot 
party  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  as  many  times 
were  they  undeceived  by  the  re-appearance  of  Victoria  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  band.  He  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life  —  to  be  invincible  by  the  ordinary  means  used 
against  him.  The  people  of  the  province  were  never 
injured  by  the  insurgent  chief,  whose  respect  for  religion 
and  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men  extorted  praise  even  from 
his  bitterest  foes.*  He  made  war,  not  upon  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  but  upon  the  tyrannical  government  which 
for  three  centuries  had  trampled  them  to  the  earth,  deny- 
ing tiiem  the  common  privileges  of  humanity,  llie  gue- 
rilla had  many  friends  among  them,  from  whom  he  obtained 
supplies  for  his  troops,  and  intelligence  of  the  designs  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  often  decoyed  by  the  peasants  into 
an  ambush,  and  cut  to  pieces,  ere  they  suspected  tihe 
approach  of  a  hostile  force. 

The  Mexican  Junta,  when  the  affairs  of  their  party 
assumed  a  favorable  aspect,  had  dispatched  Jose  Manuel 
de  Herrera*to  New  Orleans  as  their  agent,  with  full  powers 
to  act  in  their  behalf  in  all  matters  of  a  political  or  com- 
mercial character.  Padre  Herrera  (for  he  also  was  an 
ecclesiastic)  procured  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies  for 
the  patriots,  and  even  issued  commissions,  military  and 
naval,  in  the  name  of  the  Junta.  In  order  to  ensure  die 
reception  of  certain  munitions  of  war  sent  to  him  by  this 
J>erson,  Victoria  seized  the  small  port  of  Boquilla  de  Piednis, 
situated  on  flie  northern  coast  of  Vera  Cruz.     He  was  not 


*  Zavala*s  Hist  Rev.  Nneva  Espagaa. 


pemitted  to  hold  it  long.  Tlife  enemy  marched  against 
him  with  m  superior  force:  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
&e  hilla^  where,  being  pursued,  his  fortune  changed,  and 
he  soon  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  contest  with 
ssj  hope  of  success,* 

The  energy  of  the  goYemment  was  fully  dereloped  in 
hnrtiii^  down  this  formidable  chief.  They  reduced  him  to 
<BtfciiiUy  by  octting  off  his  supplies,  killing  Ut'men,  and 
tii%»rrsing  his  onee'  t^ble  bands. 

Victoria  himself  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and 
eoDcealed  amid  the  craters  of  extinct  Tolcanoes  which 
abound  in  the  proTince,  he  'eluded  his  pursuers;  and 
ttough  unirersally  supposed  to  be  dead^  he  lived  to  witness 
fte  downfall  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America.  Guadalupe 
Victoria  was  brare,  able,  and  a  sincere  patriot;  but,  like  die 
Rst  of  his  compatriots,  jealous  of  his  power,  and  too  fond 
of  exercising  it  upon  trifling  occasions.  ^ 

Don  Ignacio  Rayon,  who  had  establidied  his  head-quar* 
ten  at  the  fort  of  Copero,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid, 
becoming  **  disgusted  with  the  selfish  and  sanguinary  con* 
duct  of  the  several  insurgent  leaders,"  resolved  to  yield 
up.  his  strong^hold,  and  retire  firom  the  contest.  He  had 
lepeaftedly  urged  the  necessity  of  combining  the  patriot 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  crisis,  and 
had  often  remonstrated  with  his  colleagues  against  their 
cruel  and  bloody  policy  in  slaying  their  prisoners.  His 
interference  was  repudiated  with  disdain  by  the  guerillas, 
who  carried  out  the  lex  toKamt  to  its  utmost  limit.  Being 
an  intelligent  and  refined  man,  Rayon  determined  to  aban- 
don a  cause  polluted  by  so  many  crimes,  and  surrendered 
the  fort  of  Copero  into  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  govern* 
mmt,  and  though  an  able  lawyer,  he  was  a  very  unsuccess- 
fol  commander. 
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Ossoiirno  was  now  the  only  dangerous  enemy  left  in  &e 
field  with  whom  the  royalists  had  to  contend.  Hiis  per* 
sonage  commanded  two  thousand  of  the  best  cavalry  in 
Mexico ;  and  confining  his  operations  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  he  rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxioos  to  die 
viceregal  authorities.  Devoid  of  principle,  and  those  feel- 
ings of  humanity  which  are  often  found  in  the  rudest  cha* 
ractersy  Ossoomo  was  little  better  than  a  robber,  bent  upmi 
plundering  the  people,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  ffis 
followers,,  like  himself,  were  steeped  in  sensuality  and  crivi^ 
and  hesitated  at  no  deed,  however  atrocious,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  depraved  passions.  Towns  and  villages  were 
burned,  fields  laid  waste,  and  even  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  cloister  violated  by  these  lawless  ruffians,  who  swept 
like  a  hurricane  across  the  province,  dangerous  to  friend  as 
well  as  foe. 

The  infamous  Vincente  Gomez,  the  lieutenant  of  Ossoumo, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  disregard  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  He  delighted  to  torture  his  unhappy  prisoners, 
mutilating  their  persons  in  a  shocking  manner,  ere  he  con- 
signed them  to  death.  Gomez  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
that  he  had  murdered  several  Spaniards  without  shedding 
their  blood — the  miscreant  had  buried  his  victims  aHwe.* 
Such  deeds  of  cruelty  rendered  him  terrible  to  the  enemy, 
who  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  him  to  condign  poll- 
ishment.  Finding  it  impossible  to  kill  or  capture  him,  they 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  wretch,  and  finally  caused 
him  to  desert  his  band,  by  guaranteeing  him  the  same  rank 
in  the  royal  army  which  he  held  under  Ossoumo.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Gomez,  the  force  commanded  by 
Ossoumo  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  villain 
adding  to  his  other  crimes  the  damning  sin  of  treachery^ 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  pft> 
triot   party.     The  Viceroy  garrisoned    every  town   in  the 
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letolted  provincesy  and  by  this  means  overawed  the  people. 
He  WIS  not  able,  however,  to  rid  the  conntiy  entirely  of  the 
hsstOe  bands  which  infiested  certain  parts  of  both  the 
eaiteni  and  western  intendancies.  These  irregolar  bodies 
of  troops  w^re  commanded  by  **  illiterate  and  brutal  peas* 
utat"  whose  insensibili^  to  itear  had  raised  them  vibort 
ftsir  ftUow-brigands  to  stations  peculiariy  fitted  to  display 
ftek'  ainlities  in  oppressing  their  miserable  victims.  The 
isifWigent  portion  of  .lie  liberals,  disgusted  wifh'the  licen* 
tiMsness  and  crudty  of  these  wretches,  gradually  withdrew 
fiom  flie  districts  occupied  by  thrfr  forces,  and  placed 
AemselTes  under  the  protettfion  of  the  Spanish  troops; 
the  "^ceroy  having  granted  the  royal  pardon  to  all  who 
sabmitted  to  his  authority. 

The  most  fcmidable  of  these  guerillas  was  Jose  Antonio 
Tones,  an  ecclesiastic,  formerly  curate  of  Naranjasj;  a  small 
pueUo  inhabited  by  ignorant  serfii,  over  whom  he-had  ruled 
in  a  deqKitic  manner.  This  meniber  of  the  Church  militant 
had  budded  on  the  uniform  of  an  -oflScer  over  his  cassock, 
and  assumed  tiie  title  of  a  Marescal  del  Campo  in  the 
insurgent  army.  Cunnings  licentious,  cruel,  and  vindictive, 
ke  was  never  known  to  spare  an  enemy  or  even  a  friend, 
who  stood  in  the  road  to  his  preferment.  A  ruffian — 
among  the  vilest  of  the  human  race — a  &lse  friend,  &nd 
a  treacherous  enemy — debauched,  wicked,  and  degraded, 
Torres  had  one  redeeming  trait, 

**A  nngle  Tirtae  linked  to  a  thoannd  erimes.*' 
He  loved  his  country!  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
her  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  He  hated  the 
government,  and  aU  connected  with  it,  and  rejected  with 
anger  and  contempt  the  oflers  of  rank  and  wealth  made 
him,  if  he  would  abjure  his  principles,  and  accept  the  royal 
^  pardon.*  Torres  had  established  himself  upon  the  hill  of 
Los  Remedies,  in  the  province  of  Guanajuato,  which  he 
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had  fortified  in  the  strongest  manner.  It  commanded  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Baxio,  which  was  better  cultivated  than 
any  part  of  Mexico,  and  coyered  with  populous  towns  and 
pueblos ;  through  it  wound  the  Rio  Santiago,  which,  after  a 
course  equal  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  falls  into  the  Baj  of  San 
Bias,  on  the  Pacific.  The  rebel  leader  divided  the  country 
into  military  districts,  over  which  presided  his  subalterns, 
appointed  by  himself.  Each  commander  exercised  unlim- 
ited sway  over  the  lives  and  property  of  those  who  resided 
within  their  jurisdictions,  responsible  to  no  one  but  Torres. 
They  levied  contributions  in  the  name  of  the  patriot  cause, 
inflicted  punishments,  and  denounced  as  traitors  all  who 
murmured  at  their  arbitrary  conduct. 

The  whole  number  of  men  who  acknowledged  Torres  as 
their  chief  were  about  seven  thousand.  They  were  nearly 
all  Indians,  or  Mestizoes,  who  took  the  field  mounted,  and 
armed  with  long  lances.  They  were  seldom  paid,  except 
they  were  fortunate  in  plundering  a  village  or  cutting  off  a 
royal  convoy.  They  resided  at  their  own  homes,  and 
mustered  at  the  call  of  their  several  captains.  When 
wearied  of  service  they  deserted  with  impunity,  and  were 
under  such  discipline  as  is  usual  among  banditti  actuated 
by  no  other  purpose  than  love  of  an  adventurous  life,  and 
the  hope  of  booty. 

Padre  Torres  himself  lived  like  an  Oriental  prince  in  his 
strong-hold  of  Los  Remedios,  surrounded  by  women  and 
all  the  luxuries  which  abound  in  the  tropics:  ^'In  the 
hei^t  of  his  glory,  he  was  seen  surrounded  by  sycophants 
and  women,  singing  the  most  fulsome  songs  in  his  praise, 
while  extended  on  his  couch,  fanned  by  a  delicate  hand, 
the  sultan  himself  would  listen  with  rapture  to  the  grossest 
adulation,  indulging  in  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  arising  fiofli 
his  heartfelt  satisfiiction.  Swelling  and  exulting  with  vaifr> 
g^oijf.Jle  would  often  exclaim,  ^Yo  soy  gefe  de  todo  d 
mundo:'  *I  am  the  chief  of  the  whole  world.'  "  As  an 
illustration  of  the  absurdly  cruel  policy  pursued  by  Torres, 
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it  win  be  Bcarcely  necessaxy  to  relate  more  than  the  follow^ 
i^g  'iiiatances  of  his  reckless  conduct : 

In  order  to  check  the  advance,  of  the  "King's*  troops, 
lAb  after  the  dispersion  of  the  most  formidable  leaders 
qirtke  patriot  forces,  had  en^eied  the  Baxio,  and  taken 
foasession  of  its  principal  cities;  Torres  Resolved  to  destroy 
<4Mbi.*  Accordingly  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"wealthy,  populous,  and  flourishing"  towns  of  Perjamo, 
^  Ta!lle  de  Santiago,^ and'  Puruandiro,  to  remoVe  their 
^lihidiles  within  six  hours,  and  tbentp  set  their  respective 
dfdliBgs  on  fire.  The  people  living  in  the  two  former 
pUoea  obeyed  the  mandate;  those  of  the  latter  besought 
die  tyrant  for  more  time,  in  order  that  ^^  mig^t  remove 
all  tfai^  efiects.  Torres  xiefused  to  listen  to  them ;  and 
becoming  enraged,  sent  his  myrmidons  to  Puruandiro, 
1^  running  through  the  streets  with  burning  torcheib,  fired 
every  house  in  the  town,  save  the  churches,  ^t.  Me  timoi 
wfaQe  passing  near  a  pueblo,  in  the  BaziOi  he  saw  tiie  inhab- 
itants flying  to  a  hill  in  the  vicinity.  tEntering  thi  place, 
he  called  them  back,  and  regardless  of  their  assertions 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  escort  for  a  body  of  the  king's 
toops,  he  ordered  every  tenth  man  to  conftss,  and  prepare 
for  instant  death.  This  cruel  sentence  was  carried  into 
eflect — the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
die  victims  making  no  impression  upon  the  relentless  butcher, 
who  remained  to  witness  the  execution.* 

That  he  might  at  least  keep  up  an  appearance  of  acting 
under  authority,  Torres  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  Revolutionary  Committee,  which  had  been  organized 
liter  the  dissolution  of  the  Junta  at  Tehuacan.  This  body 
consisted  of  four  members:  of  Don  Ignacio  Ayolo,  who  was 
president ;  Francis  Loxero,  Mariano  Tercero,  and  Doctor 
Jaee  San  Martin.  The  committee  met  at  the  fortress  of 
Jauxilla,  about  sixty  miles  from  Los  Remedies.    Overawed 
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by  the  guerillas,  these  functionaries  were  the  mere  tools 
of  Padre  Torres,  and  dared  not  oppose  his  wiU,  howerer 
injurious  it  mi^t  be  to  the  interests  of  the  par^. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  patriot  cause  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1817,  when  another  actor  appeared  amid  flie 
scenes  of  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  Mexico,  blazed 
brightly  for  a  brief  space,  and  was  lost  in  the  darknesi 
which  followed.  But  though  lost,  he  is  not  forgotten,  nor 
ever  will  be,  as  long  as  mankind  are  capable  of  apprecia* 
ting  the  deeds  of  a  hero  — -  deeds  which  were  not  ¥rithoiit 
their  influence  long  after  the  hero  himself  slept  beneath  the 
sod  that  was  stained  with  his  blood.  Thou^  no  gilded 
mausoleum,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  a  noble  art,  marics  ihe 
spot  where  he  lies,  yet  the  Mexican,  as  he  crosses  the  lonely 
hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  dismantled  fortress,  sighs 
as  he  casts  his  eyes  on  the  grave  below,  and  mutters  a 
prayer  for  the  soul  of  Xavier  Mina. 
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of  Cdonel  Perry.  ^^ 

Xayier  Mina  was  bom  in  the  year  1789,  near  Mgnreal,  *^ 
in  the  province  of  Kavarre.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  a  nephew  of  the  fainous 
Epoz  y  Mina.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Saragossa, 
in  Arragon,  to  complete  his  studies.  While  a  student  thc^ 
the  French  army  entered  Spain,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Forsaking  his  studies,  Mina 
joined  the  Spanish  army  of  the  north  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  actions. 

After  the  battle  of  Belchite,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Span- 
iards, Mina,  with  a  few  followers,  retired  into  Navarre,  and 
adopting  the  mode  of  warfare  practiced  by  his  relative, 
Epoz,  he  soon  became  a  formidable  guerilla  chief.  At  one 
time  he  captured  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  money  and  military  stores,  destined 
for  the  French  army.  The  force  under  his  command  was 
at  no  period  very  great ;  yet  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
province  to  which  he  confined  his  operations,  he  was 
enabled  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  and  to  worst 
them  upon  all  occasions.  Brave,  generous,  and  humane, 
Mina  was  distinguished  as  much  by  the  gentleness  which 
characterized  his  conduct  as  by  the  chivalrous  nature  of  his 
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exploits.  He  was  entirely  free  from  that  ferocity,  and 
blofrd-thirsty  spirit  of  revenge,  which  was  so  rife  among  the 
Spanish  guerillas.  The  Junta  of  Seville,  as  some  reward 
for  his  great  services,  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission, 
and  soon  ailer  appointed  him  commandant-general  of 
Navarre.  The  Supreme  Junta  of  Arragou  subsequently  crea- 
ted Mina  commandant-general  of  Upper  Arragon.* 

,,«>  In  the  winter  of  1810-11,  Mina  was  ordered  to  destroy 
an  extensive  foundry,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampeluna. 
While  passing  through  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  he  sud- 
denly  found  himself  between   two   strong  parties   of  the 

*  Frepch,  who  had  entered  either  extremity  of  the  pass,  and 
thus  cut  off  his  advance  or  retreat.  Determined  to  force 
his  way  through  every  obstacle,  Mina  fought  desperately, 
until  overcome  by  superior  numbers,  his  party  was  obliged 
to.  yield  to  the  fortune  of  war,  and  surrender.  Mina  him- 
self, fell  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  He  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  He 
remained  in  durance  until  the  allied  armies  entered  France, 
when  he  was  liberated,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 
Mina  returned  to  the  peninsula  in  1813;  and  ha^-ing 
been  an  active  partisan  of  the  Constitutionalists,  he  was 
regarded  with  no  favorable  eye  by  the  restored  monarch, 
who,  unable  to  deny  his  services,  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  then  operating  against  the  Mexican  rebels. 
Mina  refused  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  withdrew  into 
Navarre,  where  Epoz  y  Mina  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force.  When  his  refusal  was  known,  the  king 
deprived  Epoz  of  his  command.  The  two  Minas,  enraged 
at  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  resolved  to  proclaim  the  Con- 
stitution, and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  Having  secured 
the  assistance  of  several  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna,  a  plot  was  laid  to  place  that  important  for- 
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tzess  in  their  possession.  The  sentinels  were  withdrawn, 
and  ladders  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  every  thing  prepared 
for  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  when  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  prevented  the  advance  of  Epoz  y  Mina  at  the 
appointed  time,  which  was  midnight.  The  scheme  was  in 
eODsequence  abandoned,  and  the  officers  connected  with  it 
fled  into  France.  Xavier  Mina  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Bayonne.  Being  liberated  he  retired  to  England,  where 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  aiding  the  patriots  of  Mexico 
in  freeing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  Procurifijg; 
a  Tessel,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
MinsPteailed  from  England  in  May,  1816,  accompanied  by 
several  Spanish  and  Italian  officers.  Arriving  safely  at 
Baltimore,  he  made  a  considerable  addition  to  his  military 
stores.  He  purchased  a  brig  which  was  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  vessel  of  war,  and  procured  cannon,  cloth- 
ing, and  necessaries  for  his  troops. 

The  Spanish  envoy,  resident  at  Washington,  hearing  of 
these  preparations,  addressed  the  American  government 
upon  the  subject,  demanding  its  interference  in  suppressing 
the  expedition.  The  request  of  Don  Luis  de  Onis  was  not 
complied  with  by  the  government,  which  was  not  disposed 
to  meddle  in  the  affair  as  long  as  Mina  did  not  openly 
violate  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Mina's  vessels  being 
under  English  colors,  De  Onis  then  applied  to  the  British 
consul  at  Baltimore  to  aid  him  in  detaining  the  adventurers. 
This  personage  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  attain  that 
purpose,  but  without  success ;  being  compelled  to  yield  up 
the  ship's  papers,  which  he  had  unlawfully  detained.* 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1816,  the  expedition  sailed 
from  Baltimore.  It  consisted  of  two  fast  sailing  vessels, 
on  board  of  which  were  two  hundred  infantry,  and  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  most  of  whom  were  Americans.  Touching 
at  St.  Domingo,  the  adventurers  were  received  hospitably 
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by  President  Petion,  who  assisted  them  in  repairing  their 
ships,  which  had  been  injured  in  a  storm.  This  delayed 
their  voyage,  and  they  did  not  reach  Galveston  Island,  the 
place  of  their  destination,  until  the  24th  of  November. 

According  to  a  previous  arrangement,  Mina,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Galveston,  found  General  Auiy  (a  patriot  oflBcer) 
encamped  upon  the  eastern  extremity  of  die  Island,  where 
he  had  fortified  his  position  by  throwing  up  an  embankment 
of  sand,  upon  which  he  had  placed  several  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance.  The  force  under  this  commander  amounted  to 
two  hundred  men,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  Americans; 
the  others  were  Mexicans,  Negroes,  and  renegadoes  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  former  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Colonel  Periy,  the  same  officer  who  had 
fought  under  General  Toledo,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1813.  Elscaping  from  that  engage- 
ment. Perry  had  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Mexican 
patriots  once  more,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  partisan. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Mina,  Perry  resolved  to  leave  the 
ser\'ice  of  Aury,  and  enlist  under  the  former.  This  move- 
ment created  considerable  disturbance  in  the  camp,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  bloodshed  was  prevented, 
as  both  parties  were  much  excited.  The  adventurers 
remained  during  the  winter  at  Galveston. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1817,  Mina  sailed  for  the  mouth 

of  the  Rio  Santander,  on  the  coast  of  San   Luis  Potosi. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  vessels,  of  small  size  and  light 

draught.     When  off  the  Rio  Grande,  it  was  found  necessary 

to  replenish  their  stock  of  water.     Major  Sarda  was   sent 

ashore  upon  this  duty.     Being  mistaken  for  a  royalist,  he 

A  muBblested  by  the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  to  guard 

cnidi  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  the  privateers'  and 

ithe  Gulf  from   obtaining   supplies.     While   the 

•Bg^gpsd  in  filling  their  water  casks,  four  of  the 

l^jmd  gave  the  enemy  the  alarm.    In  a  few 
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days  the  squadron  arriyed  at  its  destination,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April  Mina  disembarked  his  troops,  meeting  with 
no  opposition  from  the  royalists  or  the  people  of  the  country. 
Fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  p{  the  Santander,  there  ^as  a 
anili  town,  called  Soto  la  Marina,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  fbe  river.  Sending  the  main  body  of  his  force  up  the 
stream  by  land,  and  loading  his  boats  with  cannon  and 
munitions,  Mina  arrived,  without  meeting  a  single  enemy, 
at  Soto  la  Marina;  the  government  having  left  the  coast 
open  to  the  invaders,  although  the  deserters  had  announced 
their  approach. 

Don  Felix  la  Gtarza,  the  commandant  of  the  district, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  some  three  hundred  men,  aban- 
doned the  town  upon  the  advance  of  Mina,  taking  with 
him  the  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  acting  upon 
their  fiears  by  picturing  the  invaders  as  a  band  of  miscreants, 
whose  only  object  was  plunder.  The  people  that  remained^ 
among  whom  was  the  Cura,  were  agreeably  disappointed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  strangers,  whose  kindness  soon  won 
their  good  opinion. 

One  of  Mina's  first  acts  was  to  issue  a  manifesto,  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  which  had  brought  him  to  Mexico, 
and  explaining  his  intentions  in  connecting  himself  with 
the  patriots.  The  proclamation  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  not  only  calmed  the  apprehensions  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  brought  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  to  his  camp. 
Obtaining  a  supply  of  horses,  Mina  organized  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  dividing  them  into  parties,  sent  them  in 
different  directions  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  these  bodies  penetrated  to  Santander,  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  without  opposition.  About  six  leagues  from 
Soto  la  Marina  was  the  hacienda  of  Palo  Alto,  the  property 
of  Don  Ramon  de  la  Mora,  who  had  promised  to  furnish 
the  adventurers  with  supplies.  This  personage,  however, 
had  no  intention  of  keeping  his  word,  but  suddenly  fled, 
taking  with  him  all  of  his  valuable  movables,  and  a  large 
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amount  of  money.  Mina  inmiediately  set  off  in  pursuit 
with  a  detachment  of  twenty  horse,  and  a  company  of  foot 
under  Colonel  Perry.  The  cavalry  returned  from  the 
search,  having  taken  the  wrong  track.  The  infantry,  push- 
ing forward,  overtook  the  fugitives  the  following  morning: 
as  Perry  advanced  they  fled,  leaving  the  treasure,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  without  scruple.  Scarcely  had 
they\lone  this,  when  the  party  were  attacked  by  Don  Felix 
la  Garza,  who  had  been  escorting  the  fugitives  with  a  body 
of  three  hundred  cavalry.  Perry  prepared  to  defend  his 
spoils,  although  his  force  did  not  number  more  than  eighty 
men,  rank  and  file.  Riding  forward,  the  Mexican  leader 
demanded  a  parley,  and  offered  the  royal  pardon,  and 
good  treatment  to  them,  if  they  would  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  This  being  refused,  Garza  charged  upon 
the  party  with  great  fury,  but  he  was  unable  to  break  his 
adversaries'  line.  The  attempt  was  repeated  with  no  better 
success;  and  the  Mexicans  finding  them  determined  to 
resist  to  the  last,  precipitately  fled,  leaving  a  part  of  their 
number  dead  upon  the  field.  This  affair  inspired  the 
adventurers  with  great  contempt  for  the  enemy,  while  it 
increased  the  dread  already  felt  for  the  invaders,  whose 
numbers  and  prowess  were  exaggerated  to  a  ridiculous 
extent. 

Don   Joaquin  Arredondo,   the    captain-general    of  the 
eastern  provinces,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  Mina,  prepared  to  march  against  him  without  delay. 
The  head-quarters  of  this   general  was   at   Monterey,  the 
capital  of  Nueva  Leon.    With  considerable  difficulty,  he 
WM  able  to  muster  two  thousand  men,  a  force  sufliciently 
"fid  to  drive  the  adventurers  from  the  country.     Aware 
vUlffitj  of  attempting  to  maintain  his  position 
voiof  v'liainbers,  Mina,  whose  forces   con- 
9  fitindred  and  eighty  men,  resolved  to 
t^'AiCo  la  Marina,  and  with  a  portion  of 
d¥uiee  into  the  interior,  and  forming  a 
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jvnctioii  with  the  patriots  of  Guanajuato,  return  and  meet 
the  enemy.  All  hands  were  accordingly  set  to  work  con- 
structing a  fort ;  the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  become 
their  warm  friends,  willingly  assisted  them,  and  in  a  few 
daji  the  earthen  widls  were  completed.  Several  large 
guns  were  brought  up  the  river  and  mounted  upon  the  fort, 
among  which  there  were  two  large  mortars.  The  stream 
being  very  narrow  at  this  point,  it  was  found  necess^fty  to 
throw  up  defences  upon  the  opposite  bank,  in  order  to 
protect  the  rear  of  the  fort  This  work  was  begun,  but 
anfivtunately  never  finished.  Procuring  a  supply  of  beef 
and  maize  from  the  Mexicans  of  the  vicinity,  the  fortress 
was  victualed  for  a  siege,  and  considered  strong  enou^ 
to  hold  out  until  the  return  of  Mina  vnth  reinforcements. 
As  Mina  was  preparing  to  march  toward  the  south, 
CSolonel  Perry  announced  his  determination  to  leave  the 
camp  and  return  to  the  States,  considering  their  force  too 
weak  to  achieve  any  great  object.  During  the  absence  of 
Mina  firom  the  camp.  Perry  addressed  his  men  upon  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  enterprise  they  had  embarked 
in,  and  persuaded  fifty  of  their  number  to  desert  with  him. 
Leaving  Soto  la  Marina,  they  marched  along  the  sea  shore 
in  the  direction  of  Matagorda  Bay,  where  they  intended  to 
procure  boats  to  convey  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana. 
They  began  their  disastrous  retreat  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  great,  and  water 
extremely  scarce.  The  sufferings  of  the  party  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  enemy,  whose  troops  hung  upon  their  rear, 
and  attacked  them  upon  every  favorable  opportunity  during 
the  march.  The  adventurers  had  already  begun  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
iheii  destination,  when  in  an  evil  moment,  their  leader 
resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  a  fortress  garrisoned  by 
a  small  body  of  the  enemy.  Perry  accordingly  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender.  While  the  astonished  commandant 
deliberating   upon  this  unlooked-for  demand,  a  party 
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of  two  hundred  royalist  cavalry  appeared  upon  the  plain. 
Their  approach  changed  the  aspect  of  the  day,  and  reversed 
the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents.  The  Americans, 
forming  into  line  of  battle,  received  the  charge  of  the 
lancers  with  a  volley,  which  checked  their  career,  and  which 
would  have  doubtless  terminated  the  contest,  had  not  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  sallied  out  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear.  Surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity; 
and  gallantly  did  these  desperate  men  sustain  dieir  repu- 
tation :  they  poured  a  deadly  shower  of  balls  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  every  moment,  beating  ofl*  the  cavalry,  and 
forcing  the  infantry  to  retire  before  their  murderous  dis- 
charge. Great  numbers  of  both  parties  had  fallen;  yet 
hopeful  of  victory,  they  fought  on.  Again  and  again  did 
the  lancers  charge  upon  the  now  diminished  line,  and 
aided  by  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  endeavor  to  break  through 
the  slender,  but  compact  wall  of  heroes.  Blackened  with 
nnoke  and  powder,  their  garments  rent  by  the  enemy's 
shot,  and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds,  the  adventurers 
continued  the  struggle  like  men  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  death.  The  sun  had  disappeared  in  the  west, 
and  the  shadows  of  night  were  gathering  thick  upon  the 
plain — a  few  miserable  beings  alone  remained,  whose  ex- 
hausted efibrts  no  longer  served  to  check  the  charge  of  the 
foe.  As  the  darkness  deepened,  a  single  individual  still 
waved  his  sword  in  defiance:  it  was  the  leader  of  the 
Americans,  who,  disdaining  to  yield,  fell,  Roman-like,  by 
kii;owii  hand! 
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REcnnNG  intelligence  that  Arredondo  was  within  a 
diort  distance^  Mina  left  Soto  la  Marina  on  the  24th  of 
May,  with  a  force  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  infantry. 
The  fort  was  manned  by  one  hundred  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Don  Jose  Sarda,  an  active  and  gallant  Spamah 
officer,  whose  subsequent  conduct  proved  him  to  be  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  In  order  that  he  might  move  rapidly, 
Mina  mounted  his  infantry  during  the  march.  Taking  a 
circuitous  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  the  division, 
guided  by  an  Indian,  plunged  into  the  wilderness ;  and 
following  the  .most  unfrequented  paths,  they  wound  their 
way  through  dense  thickets  of  cactus,  and  gloomy  forests, 
which  impeded  their  progress,  and  exhausted  the  feeble 
animals  they  bestrode.  About  the  1st  of  June,  the  detach- 
ment, aAer  having  suffered  terribly  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Altamira,  on  the  river  Panuco, 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Entering  the  town 
without  opposition,  Mina  seized  upon  a  cavallada  of  horses 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  use  of  Colonel  Arminan, 
who  was  preparing  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  division. 

On  the  8th  of  June  it  was  understood  that  the  enemv's 
cavalry  were  in  strong  force  at  a  point  between  Altamira 
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and  £1  Valle  de  Mais,  a  smalt  town  a  few  miles  up  the 
stream.  Too  wise  a  commander  to  leave  an  enemy  in  his 
rear  when  he  could  risk  an  engagement,  Mina  moved  on 
in  quest  of  the  party  referred  to,  and  came  in  si^t  of 
them  a  few  miles  from  £1  Valle  de  Mais.  They  were  two 
hundred  in  number,  and  had  posted  themselves  upon  an 
eminence  which  overlooked  the  road.  In  their  rear  was  an 
equal  number  held  in  reserve.  Dismounting  his  infentry, 
the  general  ordered  them  to  advance  under  cover  of  a 
thicket,  and  attack  the  cavalry  in  flank.  A  few  volleys 
caused  them  to  fall  back  upon-their  reserve.  Following  up 
their  success,  the  enemy  becoming  panic  stricken,  turned 
and  fled  rapidly.  Mina  pursued  them,  with  twenty  of  his 
best  mounted  men,  and  chased  them  through  the  town. 
Presently  the  fugitives  halted,  as  if  determined  to  make  a 
stand ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  the  twenty  dragoons 
approaching,  than  they  again  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and 
again  applying  their  huge  spurs  vigorously,  they  disappear- 
ed over  the  plain.  The  enemy  lost  several  men,  lolled, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides  a  field-piece,  which  they 
left  behind  them  in  their  haste.  Mina  entered  £1  Valle  de 
Mais  as  a  conqueror ;  but  mindful  of  his  duty,  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  the  oppressor,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 
kindness,  merely  levpng  a  moderate  requisition,  when  he 
mig^t  have  pillaged  the  town  with  impunity. 

On  the  9th,  Mina  learned  that  Arminan  was  about  to 
advance  against  him  with  the  European  regiment  of  £stra- 
madura,  and  a  strong  body  of  Mexican  cavalry.  Leaving 
the  town,  the  division  resumed  the  march  toward  the  south. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  they  encountered  a  party  of  horse 
on  their  route  to  join  Arminan ;  attacking  a  company  of 
Mina's  men,  they  drove  them  back  upon  the  main  force. 
Mardung  night  and  day,  the  command  reached  the  hacienda 

# 

of^Peotillas  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June.  On  the 
imk  of  the  hacienda  arose  a  chain  of  hills,  running  north 
mA  south ;  on  the  eastern  side  was  a  great  plain,  covered 
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with  fields  of  com  and  dense  chaparal.  On  the  morning 
of  the  l&th,  as  the  half-famished  soldiers  were  preparing 
the  only  fix>d  they  had  seen  for  some  days,  the  alarm  was 
given  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them.  Forming  his  men 
into  order  of  battle,  Mina  advanced  to  an  eminence  and 
beheld  lour  hundred  cavalry  within  a  short  distance,  to  the 
east,  posted  upon  the  skirts  of  a  thicket;  far  behind  was 
seen  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  indicating  the  advance  of  the 
enemy's  main  body.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ened danger;  the  only  alternative  was  to  fight  against 
overwhelming  numbers  or  to  surrender.  He  preferred  the 
former.  Dividing  his  force,  he  left  one  portion  at  the 
hacienda  as  a  reserve,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Naboa ;  with  the  other,  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  he  descended  into  the  plain. 
The  enemy  immediately  charged  upon  them,  but  were  driven 
back  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  the  infiemtr}  They  charged 
again,  but  with  no  better  success,  leaving  several  killed  and 
wounded  as  they  retired.  Manoeuvring  so  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Mina's  division,  the  enemy  kept  beyond  the 
range  of  their  fire,  until  the  main  body  under  Arminan 
approached.  Advancing  under  cover  of  the  chapparal,  the 
regiment  of  Estramadura  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon 
Mina's  flank  before  their  presence  was  known.  Astonished, 
but  not  dismayed,  Mina  gave  the  word  to  retire  upon  the 
reserve.  As  they  fell  back,  the  enemy  deployed  into  the 
open  plain,  beating  the  charge,  and  pouring  a  heavy  fire 
into  the  ranks  of  the  retreating  party.  Unable  to  witness 
the  slaughter  of  his  brave  followers,  Mina  halted ;  and  receiv- 
ing assurance  of  victory  from  the  flashing  eyes  of  his  men, 
he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand.  The  enemy  also 
paused,  with  their  left  resting  upon  a  fence,  which  sur- 
rounded a  field  of  corn,  and  their  right  flank  and  rear  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  division  of  cavalry.  A  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  lancers  now  advanced,  and  commenced  killing  the 
wounded,  by  transfixing  them  upon  tlieir  weapons.     Having 
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loaded  their  guns  with  ball  and  back-ahot,  the  battabou 
under  Mina  (most  of  them  were  Americana)  charged  ife 
regular  order  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hostOe  line, 
when  bursting  into  a  loud  yell,  &ey  discharged  flieir 
pieces,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  with  the  bayo- 
net. The  regiment  of  Estramadura  was  composed  of 
Spanish  veterans,  the  survivors  of  many  a  bloody  field ;  but 
their  valor  forsook  them  now,  and  wavering  for  an  instant, 
as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  fly,  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled;  horse  and  foot  mingled  together  in 
inextricable  confusion,  the  cavalry  riding  over  the  infimtry 
in  their  haste  to  escape  from  the  fatal  scene.  Mina's  loss 
in  this  engagement  was  in  killed  and  wounded  fifty-six ;  that 
of  the  ro]ralists  was  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  division  returned  to  the  hacienda  to  finish  the 
breakfast  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupted,  while 
Arminan  fled  to  Altamira,  from  whence  he  dictated  a  dis- 
patch to  the  governor  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  informing  that 
personage  that  he  had  met  and  had  been  defeated  by  a 
handful  of  men,  who  seemed  determined  to  "die  killing!'? 
So  assured  was  Arminan  of  victory  that  he  had  proclaimed  the 
arrival  of  the  hour  which  would  place  the  rebel  Mina  a 
prisoner  in  his  hands.  Vain  boast !  Instead  of  a  triumph 
he  encountered  a  disgraceful  defeat  —  instead  of  honor,  he 
reaped  the  coward^s  merited  rebuke,  having  been  routed  by 
a  force  scarcely  one-tenth  as  great  as  his  own,  in  an  open 
field,  where  he  had  selected  his  position,  and  enjoyed  every 
advantage  over  his  foe.  Upon  the  dead  body  of  an  officer 
was  found  the  muster-roll  of  the  royal  forces,  showing 
Arminan's  command  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  European 
infimtry  and  eleven  hundred  native  Mexican  cavalry. 
Among  other  documents,  was  an  order  of  the  day  forbid- 
ding the  troops  to  give  quarter  to  the  conquered,  or  to 

arize  the  spoils,  until  after  ihe  destruction  of  Mina  and  his 
1 
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Feiifbl  that  the  royalist  leader  would  recover  from  his 
paniCy  and  cease  to  fly  when  none  pursued,  Mina  resolved 
to  march  before  he  could  reorganize  his  troops,  or  attempt 
to  dispute  hiB  passage.  With  characteristic  humanity,  Mina 
had  shown  the  same  attention  to  the  enemy's  wounded  as 
to  those  belongingi  to  his  own  followers.  Before  leaving 
PeotillaSy  he  commended  four  of  his  men  to  the  royalist 
leader  who  had  been  dangerously  injured,  requesting  him  to 
reciprocate  the  kindness  displayed  toward  the  disabled  sol- 
diers of  the  king.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  unfortunate  men  received  every  attention  from  the  hands 
of  the  royalists. 

Two  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  June,  the  adventurers  resumed  the  march  toward  the 
interior.  Passing  throu^  the  village  of  Hideonda,  the  priest 
ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  the  people  under  his 
charge  to  turn  out  and  celebrate  the  glorious  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  government  troops  at  Peotillas.  The  Padre 
of  Hideonda  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  had  adopted  this 
mode  of  conciliating  the  formidable  strangers,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  the  town  from  a  requisition.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful, the  adventurers  being  delighted  with  the  reception 
they  met  with. 

Continuing  their  march  toward  the  south-west,  the  party 
approached  the  confines  of  Zacatecas,  and,  on  the  I8th, 
arrived  at  the  hacienda  of  Espiritu  Santo.  It  was  a  fortified 
position,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  royalist 
troops.  At  the  approach  of  Mina,  the  soldiers  and  male 
inhabitants  fled.  When  the  division  drew  near,  a  troop 
of  women  were  seen  issuing  from  the  gates  of  the  haci- 
enda, bearing  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  chanting  solemn 
hymns  in  her  praise.  Advancing  with  slow  and  measured 
steps,  to  the  sound  of  plaintive  voices,  they  paused  in  front 
of  the  terrible  invaders,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard    as  the  enemies   of  their   country  and   their  faith. 


». 
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They  had  adopted  this  simple  and  toucbiiig  method  of 
softening  the  hearts  of  those  they  deemed  men  of  Tioleace 
and  bloody  albeit,  doubtful  of  the  reception  they  would  meet 
with  from  the  lawless  heretics.  Great,  indeed,  was  their 
wonder  and  delight  when  they  found  themsdves  treated 
with  unusual  kindness  and  respect.  Not  only  their  pei^ 
sons,  but  their  property  was  respected,  the  soldiers  paying 
liberally  for  every  thing  they  received.  By  such  wise  and 
humane  conduct  did  Mina  gain  the  hearts  of  all  those  he 
came  in  contact  with. 

Leaving  Espiritu  Santo  covered  with  the  blessings  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  party  reached  the  town  of  Real  del  Pinos, 
in  Zacatecas,  on  the  18th  of  June.  This  was  an  important 
and  wealthy  place,  situated  among  the  hills,  which  abounded 
in  the  precious  metals.  It  was  fortified  after  a  fiushion,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  men.  On  the  side  next 
the  hills  the  town  was  defended  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch; 
on  the  opposite  side  was  a  wall  and  trendies,  commanded 
by  cannon  placed  upon  the  ramparts,  which  overlooked  the 
approaches  to  the  place.  Pinos  had  once  sustained  an 
assault  bom  a  party  of  fifteen  hundred  rebels,  and  had  bid 
defiance  to  their  efforts  to  carry  it  by  storm.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  impregnable  by  its  inhabitants;  and  when 
Mina  summoned  it  to  surrender,  his  demand  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  Determined  to  capture  the  town,  Mina  waited 
until  n^t,  and  dividing  his  men  into  small  parties,  he 
made  an  attack  upon  several  points  at  the  same  moment. 
The  enemy  were  upon  the  alert ;  and  opening  a  heavy  fire 
upon  them,  compelled  them  to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  guns.  The  night  was  very  dark,  which  proved  {blyoT" 
able  to  the  assailants.  About  midni^t,  a  party  of  fifteen 
men  discovered  a  point  where  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
very  low,  and  communicated  with  the  terraces  which  looked 
upon  the  plaza.  Mounting  the  walls,  they  crept  along  the 
tpiraces  in  silence,   and  with  the  aid  of  their   blankets 
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lowered  themflelves  into  the  square.  By  tibe  lij^^t  of  several 
torches  placed  there,  they  could  discern  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  under  arms,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  placed  so 
as  to  command  the  avenues  leading  to  the  plaza.  Moving 
cautiously  in  the  dark,  until  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy, 
the  party  suddenly  awake  the  silence  of  the  night  by  giving 
utterance  to  three  terrific  yells,  and  charging  upon  the 
astonished  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  drove  them 
firom  the  square.  The  enemy  fled  in  terror  from  the  town, 
leaving  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  daring  adventurers.  The 
place  was  given  up  to  plunder,  the  leader  of  the  party 
commanding  his  men  to  respect  the  persons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. One  of  the  band  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
stealing  the  golden  vessels  used  at  the  altar  of  the  Church, 
Mina  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  the  crime  had 
been  forbidden  as  sacrilegious  and  indecent.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  division  evacuated  Real  del  Pinos,  taking 
with  them  a  great  quantity  of  treasure,  a  stand  of  colors, 
four  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  number  of  small  arms  and 
mUitary  stores. 

Traversing  the  province  of  Zacatecas,  the  division  en- 
tered the  intendancy  of  Guanajuato  about  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  on  the  23d  they  encountered  a  detachment  of 
the  patriot  troops,  who  escorted  them  to  the  fortress  of 
Sombrero,  the  termination  of  their  weary  and  perilous  march. 
As  the  adventurers,  mounted  upon  their  half-famished  horses, 
ascended  the  heights  of  Ybarra,  they  saw  on  the  plain  below 
a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  under  the  oominand  of  Don 
Francis  Orrantia.*  This  officer  had  marched  from  Que- 
retaro  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  junction  of  Mina 
with  the  patriots  of  the  interior.  His  force  was  seven 
hundred   strong,  but  he  was  too  late  to  effect  his  object, 

*  This  Orrantia  was  Mina's  evil  genius,  whose  dark  shadow  was 
constantly  thrown  upon  his  path,  defeating  his  plans,  and  turning  his 
brightest  hopes  into  bitter  disappointments. 
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howitzers,  one  mortar,  and  three  carronades.*    The  woriu 
intended  for  the  defence  of  the  rear  of  the  fort  were  not 
completed.     On  the  12th,  the  Spanish  general  opened  a  fire 
from  a  distant  battery,  which  was  continued  at  intervals  for 
two  days.     On  the  following  night.  Captain   La  Sala  and 
another  officer  escaped  from  the  fort,  and  went  over  to  the 
enemy.     A  party  of  three  hundred  cavalry  approaching  finr 
the  purpose  of  driving  off  the  cattle  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  besieged,  the  latter  sallied  out,  and  attaddng 
the  former,'  compelled  them  to  retire.     The  traitor  La  Sala, 
being  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  works,  super- 
intended the  erection  of  a  battery  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  from  which,  on  the   15th,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  rear  of  the  fort  from  twelve   pieces  of 
ordnance.     Another  battery  was  erected  upon  the  left ;  thu^ 
placmg  the   besieged   between  a  cross-fire.    Under  cover 
of  their  cannon  the  enemy's  light  troops  advanced  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  cut  off  the  garrison's  supply  of 
water.     Mina's  followers  labored  day  and  night  to  complete 
their   defences,  keeping  up  a  steady  discharge  from  their 
guns  in  answer  to  those  of  the  hostile  lines.     The  heat  was 
extremely  oppressive,  and  they  began  to  suffer  the  worst 
of  all  tortures,  the  want  of  water,  when  a  Mexican  womaji 
perceiving  the    men   fainting   at    their   posts  from    thirst, 
advanced  to  the  stream,  and  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, filled  a  vessel  with  the  sparkling  fluid,  and  bore  it  in 
safety  to  the  exhausted  soldiers.     The  well- delivered  diot 
of  the  enemy  soon  began  to  tell  with  fatal  effect  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fort.     Several  of  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
and  a  portion  of  the  works  were  leveled  with  the  ground. 
Arredondo,  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  ordered  his  co- 
lumns up  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.     They  advanced 
boldly,  their  trumpets  and   drums   sounding  the  charge, 
the  besieged,  loading  their  cannon  with   musket  balls  to 
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the  yery  muzzle,  awaited  their  approach.  The  Spanish 
mfantry  charged  to  within  a  short  distance,  shouting  <^Viva 
el  Rey;"  when  within  a  hundred  yards  the  garrison  answer- 
ing  them  with  the  cry  of  ^'Viva  la  libertad,  y  Mina,"  diB* 
charged  their  guns,  and  spread  havoc  through  their  ranks : 
lecoiling  from  the  fire,  the  assailants  turned  and  fled  in 
teiror  and  confusion.  Rallying  his  troops,  Arredondo  again 
brought  them  to  the  assault,  driving  before  them  a  caval- 
bda  of  horses  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  terribly 
destructive  fire  of  the  besieged.  Reserving  tiie  contents 
of  their  guns  until  the  attacking  columns  were  within  a  few 
yards,  the  garrison  applied  their  matches  to  the  fatal  tubes, 
and  a  dieet  of  flame,  followed  by  a  storm  of  iron  hail, 
rained  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  advancing  infantry, 
sweeping  down  whole  companies  at  every  discharge.  The 
hones  which  were  placed  in  the  front,  maddened  with  pain, 
reared  back  upon  the  men,  and  plunging  among  their 
lines,  forced  them  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Again  did  the 
Spanish  leader  bring  his  troops  to  the  assault,  and  again 
were  they  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  firing  now  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  besieged 
were  exhausted  by  continued  fatigue ;  many  of  their  can- 
non were  dismounted,  and  a  great  number  of  their  com- 
panions had  been  killed  and  wounded ;  several  Mexicans 
fled  from  the  fort,  moved  by  the  same  instinct  which  teaches 
the  rats  to  leave  a  falling  house.  Calling  those  together 
who  remained,  Sarda  inquired  if  they  wished  to  share  the 
fiite  of  the  garrison?  The  reply  was  worthy  of  the  days 
of  Montezuma:  they  exclaimed,  "We  are  ready  to  die 
with  you !"  Taking  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, Arredondo  sent  a  flag  to  the  fort  with  a  formal  demand 
for  its  surrender.  The  answer  was  an  unhesitating  refusal. 
Another  messenger  was  sent,  bearing  a  promise  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  besieged,  if  they  would  surrender  prisoners  of 
war.  This  offer  was  also  rejected ;  and  a  third  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Spanish  general.  While  conferring  with 
10 
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guard,  and  a  portion  of  them  compelled  to  deniolish  the 
forty  and  bury  the  dead.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  party 
of  men  belonging  to  the  expedition,  who  had  been  captured 
by  Don  Felix  la  Garza,  were  brought  in  and  put  to  death. 
Among  these  victims  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  policy  waft 
Lieutenant  Hutchenson,  an  American,  who,  being  wounded, 
was  carried  to  the  ground,  and  shot  as  he  lay,  unable  to  stand 
upon  his  feet.  About  the  1st  of  July  the  captives  were 
removed  to  Altamira,  and  dosely  guarded.  Conscious  of 
the  perfidy  of  their  foes,  and  well  assured  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  the  prisoners  determined  to  rise  upon  their 
guards,  descend  the  Panuco  to  Tampico,  and  there  seize  a 
vessel  and  sail  for  home.  An  hour  before  the  appointed 
time,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  entered  their  prison,  and 
bore  them  off  to  separate  places  of  confinement  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Loaded  with  chains,  like  so  many  galley 
slaves,  these  unfortunates  were  marched,  under  a  strong 
escort,  toward  Vera  Cruz.  They  suffered  terribly  upon  the 
route  from  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease.  Their  misery 
seemed  to  afford  infinite  delight  to  their  guards,  who  hurried 
them  onward  regardless  of  their  pangs.  Some  of  them 
fainted,  and  were  bound  to  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  with 
ropes,  and  dragged  along.  Others  went  mad,  and  besought 
their  captors  to  end  their  torments  by  putting  them  to  death. 
And  when  at  length  they  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz, 

**  So  bare,  so  withered,  famished  in  the  march/* 

they  were  incarcerated  in  the  dungeons  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  which  were  situated  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  these  gloomy  receptacles,  chained  together  in  pairs,  de- 
prived of  light,  air,  and  wholesome  food,  the  wretched 
prisoners  languished,  a  prey  to  hopeless  misery  and  dis- 
ease. When  the  cells  were  opened,  the  sentinels  often 
fainted,  overcome  by  the  effluvia  that  issued  from  these 
infernal  pits.  One  day  two  of  the  captives  were  discov- 
ered lying  side  by  side;  they  had   perished   during  the 
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unsmr-v:!  even  to  their  companions.  The  gOTcrnor 
»  at  .TMiiiifw  IV>n  Juan  Evia,  was  a  perfect  monster,  ndio 
TMte«^  <r  £Scv  the  shackles  to  be  removed  from  the  limbs 
A  t  i^ntf  phsoner,  though  requested  to  do  so  by  his  own 


V  iwsc  half  of  those  captured  at  Sota  la  Marina  died 
«  li^^  Chii.  Those  who  survived  were  sent  to  Spain. 
A  *&«r  vrival  at  Cadiz,  the  governor  of  that  city  received 
(  7/«^  order,  dated  Madrid,  June  11,  1818,  signed  by  the 
of  War,  setting  forth,  "  That  the  Viceroy  of  New 
karbg  communicated  his  intention  of  sending  to  the 
I^BMBmia  the  individuals  attached  to  the  rabble  with  which 
jj^^Hwr  Mina  had  invaded  that  kingdom,  who  had  accepted 
^  roval  pardon ;  that  the  individuals  named  in  the  list 
^iB^  on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  be  dbtributed  in  the  Presidios 
^  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Ceuta,  Mellila,  and  Alhucemas:  the  re- 
lH»»*ingr  twelve  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  captain- 
mtmtnl  of  Majorca."  This  command  was  literally  obeyed, 
ihe  prisoners  being  sent  to  the  different  military  stations  on 
dM  coast  of  Africa,  where,  loaded  with  chains,  and  linked 
m  the  vilest  malefactors,  they  w^ere  forced  to  toil  during  the 
lemainder  of  their  days.  Some  of  them  preferring  any  fiite 
to  that  which  had  overtaken  them,  fled  to  the  Moors  of  the 
desert,  where  they  defied  the  persecutions  of  Spain. 

As  there  is  no  hereafter  for  nations,  they  are  punished  in 

dus  world  for  their  misdeeds;  and  dreadful  has  been  the 

tribution  poured  out  upon  unhappy  Spain,  who,  cherishing 

.  &tal  fondness  her  ancient  institutions,  is  governed  by 

Gothic  prejudices  of  the  middle  ages  rather  than  by  the 

igfatened  policy  of  modern  times.     A  prey  to  civil  dis- 

fd  and  foreign  spoliation,  she  stands  a  spectacle  of  faDen 

^tness,  humbled  pride,  and  diminished  power. 


*  Memoin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CoLomL  Caitahom-^  Battle  of  San  Juan  de  loa  Llanos— IWeat  and 
Daath  of  Castanon— A  Mexican  CrcBaua— Plunder  of  El  Junl-« 
Interriew  of  Mina  and  the  Patriot  Chiefs— Conduct  of  Torres— 
Popularity  of  Mina— Policy  of  the  Viceroy — Ahortive  Attempt 
upon  Villa  de  Leon— Siege  of  Sombrero — ^Sufferings  of  the  P^ 
tfiots— Death  of  Oolops^  Young — E^aonation  of  the  Fort,  and 
Massacre  of  the  Pri8om|»^ 


Geiieral  Mor4  51^  -Mrdially  welcomed  by  the  couh 
roandant  of  Sombrero,  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  who  furnished 
hU  men  with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  themselves 
and  horses.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  the  fortress, 
in  order  to  recruit  his  weary  followers,  Mina  again  took 
the  field  against  the  royalists,  who  were  in  strong  force 
in  the  vicinity,  under  Colonel  Felipe  Castanon,  a  brave, 
energetic,  and  skilful  officer,  whose  peculiar  merits  had 
obtained  for  him  the  command  of  a  flying  division,  com- 
posed of  three  hundred  cavalry  and  four  hundred  infantry. 
He  was  allowed  to  act  as  his  judgment  dictated,  being 
independent  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  and  responsible 
to  no  one  but  the  government.  Castanon  had  been 
remarkably  fortunate  in  his  encounters  with  the  patriots, 
defeating  them  in  every  engagement ;  and  as  he  usually 
celebrated  his  triumphs  by  a  general  massacre  of  his 
prisoners,  he  was  held  in  universal  dread  by  the  people 
of  the  country.  When  the  signal  of  his  approach  was 
given  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and  even 
the  fierce  guerillas  shunned  this  formidable  le€uier,  as  one 
too  dangerous  to  contend  with  in  the  open  field. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1817,  it  was  rumored  that  Cas- 
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tanon  was  at  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  forty  miles  distimli 
preparing  to  march  against  Sombrero.  Mina  left  tlie' 
fort  the  same  evening,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  eighty  of  whom  were 
lancers.  On  the  march  they  were  reinforced  by  a  party 
of  footmen  who  were  equipped  in  a  most  primitive  man- 
ner :  armed  with  rusty  fire-locks,  some  of  which  were 
without  flints,  bayonets,  or  locks,  wrapped  in  ragged 
blankets,  these  tatterdemcdions  exhibited  but  little  of  the 
pride  and  pomp  usually  associated  with  warlike  expedi- 
tions. On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  as  the 
patriots  advanced  toward  the  ruins  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos,  the  enemy  were  descried  marching  in  the  same 
direction.  Under  cover  of  a  low  hill  Mina  formed  his 
infantry  in  two  columns,  the  Americans  in  the  iront, 
supported  by  the  cavalry.  Castanon,  drawing  his  divi- 
sion up  in  line  of  battle,  began  the  action  by  opening  a 
fire  from  two  pieces  of  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot. 
Mina  ordered  his  columns  to  advance,  which  they  did  in 
silence,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  until 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  hostile  line,  when,  delivering 
their  fire  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  they  charged  them 
with  the  bayonet;  the  cavalry,  following  closely  in  the 
rear,  now  fell  upon  them  with  their  swords  and  lances, 
and  dashing  among  their  alre€uiy  disordered  ranks,  scat- 
tered them  in  every  direction  over  the  plain.  Colonel 
Castanon  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  after  being  car- 
ried by  his  horse  from  the  field,  he  fell  upon  the  earth 
a  few  leagues  from  the  scene  of  his  disaster,  and  was 
found  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  loss  of  the  royalists 
in  this  action  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  killed, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners;  they  lost  two 
field  pieces,  five  hundred  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  baggage.  Mina's  loss  was  eight  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  During  the  fight,  the  enemy,  having  ez- 
hansted  his  shot,  loaded  his  artillery  with  silver  dollars, 
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Hid  fired  the  costly  missiles  at  the  patriots,  who  gathered 
tkem  up  after  the  action,  and  appropriated  the  coin  to  a 
very  different  purpose.* 

The  news  of  this  brilliant  affair  spread  rapidly  over 
the  country,  and  raised  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  friendi 
of  liberty.  The  death  of  Castanon  itself  was  regarded 
as  an  especial  mercy  from  on  high.  The  remnant  of 
Caatanon's  division  fled  to  the  hacienda  of  £1  Jaral,  a 
fortified  position  about  seven  leagues  northeast  of  Gua- 
luyuato.  It  waa  the  property  of  Don  Juan  de  Moncada, 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Mexican  nobility.  His  vast  estates  extended  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  over  a  country  remarkable  for  tiie 
fertility  of  its  loil.  He  could  count  his  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  and  his  vassals  in  a  hundred  villages. 
The  Marquis  of  Jaral  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  wil- 
lingly received  the  fugitives  into  his  palacioy  which  waa 
anrrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  defended  by  three 
pieces  of  ordnance.  On  the  1st  of  July,  Mina  advanced 
against  this  place  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men. 
Aa  the  garrison  perceived  his  approach  they  took  to  flight, 
and  did  not  pause  until  they  reached  the  city  of  San  Luis 
Poto^>i.  In  the  luxurious  mansion  of  this  Mexican  CrcBsus 
the  patriot  chief  remained  for  two  days,  living  daintily 
upon  the  abundant  supplies  the  fortune  of  war  had 
placed  at  hin  disposal.  On  the  third  day  he  returned 
toward  Sombrero,  taking  with  him  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  a  few  cattle  to  draw  his 
wagons.  The  magnificent  furniture,  the  massive  gold 
and  silver  plate,  the  costly  goods  stored  in  the  ware- 
houses, were  left  untouched,  by  the  express  command  of 
the  General. 

On  his  route  to  Sombrero,  Mina  was  informed  that 
the    most   eminent    leaders   of  the    patriot   party  were 
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assembled  at  the  fortress,  anxious  to  greet  his  retom* 
When  he  arrived  at  Sombrero,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  diflerent  political  chiefs,  who  expressed  themselvai 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  h€ui  devoted  himself.  General 
Torres  alone  regarded  the  stranger  with  distrust.  Con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  Mina,  he  felt  rebuked  in  hi« 
presence,  and  hated  him  for  his  virtues.  This  feeling  he 
endeavored  to  hide  under  a  great  show  of  civility,  offering 
at  once  to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  the  suc- 
cessful partisan,  who  had  done  more  to  advance  the  cause 
in  three  weeks  than  he  had  done  in  as  many  yean.  Mina 
declared  his  determination  to  risk  his  life  and  fortunes 
upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle;  he  called  upon  the 
assembled  chiefs  to  unite  with  him,  promising  them  aid 
from  abroad,  and  a  successful  termination  to  the  war,  if 
they  would  bend  their  energies  to  the  task,  and  use  the 
means  the  God  of  batties  had  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  patriot  leaders,  as  he  spoke,  became  infected  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Mina ;  and 
when  he  ceased,  amid  the  expressions  of  applause  with 
which  they  hailed  his  sentiments,  even  Torres,  carried 
away  by  a  momentary  impulse,  left  his  seat,  and  striding 
across  the  room,  grasped  the  hand  of  the  general,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  I  have  six  thousand  men  to  place  under 
your  orders !"  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Mina,  ^^  I  will 
march  straight  upon  the  capital."  Confiding  in  the 
promises  of  the  perfidious  priest,  Mina  advanced  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  payment  of  certain  sup- 
plies he  had  pledged  himself  to  furnish  within  a  few 
days.  Torres  also  promised  to  raise  an  additional  body 
of  troops  to  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  former, 
who  dispatched  Colonel  Naboa  to  Los  Remedies  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  new  levies. 

The  fame  of  the  patriot  chief  had  by  this  time  spread 
^finat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;   his  exploits 
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had  reached  the  mountaineer,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Sierra,  and  had  startled  the  slumbers  of  the  Indian  of 
llie  Bonth,  as  he  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  broad- 
leaved  palm,  on  the  burning  plains  of  the  Tierra  Call- 
ente.  The  rancheros  from  the  revolted  districts  hastened 
to  join  his  standard ;  and  even  the  prisoners  he  had  taken 
in  battle  eagerly  united  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
soooessful  rebel.  The  wealthy  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  capital  and  large  cities,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
government,  congratulated  each  other  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  leader  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  confidence. 
The  mad  career  of  Hidalgo  had  filled  them  with  horror. 
lioreloB,  unwilling  to  exercise  the  power  fortune  had 
invested  him  vridi,  had  unwisely  delegated  it  to  a  corrupt 
Junta,  whose  ajwioe  was  stronger  than  their  patriotism, 
with  whom  gold  was  more  potent  than  the  cannon  and 
bayonets  of  the  government.  Teran,  Guerrero,  and  Vic- 
toria were  brave,  honest,  and  able  men,  but  ambition  and 
Jealousy  had  deitfoyed  their  hopes,  tarnished  the  glory 
of  their  acUevements,  and  disaster,  defeat,  and  death,  had 
crowned  the  issue  of  their  enterprise.  Ossoumo  and 
Torres  were  mere  freebooters,  whose  hands  were  soiled 
with  the  blood  of  women  and  children,  whose  cruelty  and 
extortions  had  filled  the  land  with  mourning.  In  Mina, 
the  chivalrous,  high-souled  Mina,  who  had  already  filled 
two  hemispheres  with  his  fame,  the  intelligent  patriot 
beheld  the  champion  under  whose  banners  he  could 
enroll  himself,  assured  of  victory;  and  such,  indeed, 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  patriots  risen  en 
massej  and  declared  in  his  favor;  but  dreading  the 
power  of  the  Viceroy,  they  were  waiting  for  Mina  to 
advance  upon  the  capital,  when  they  should  have  placed 
themselves  under  his  command  at  this  crisis. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  alarmed  by  the  continued 
success  of  General  Mina,  resolved  to  abandon  every  other 
measure  and  concentrate  its  energies  for  the  destruction 
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of  the  formidable  chief.  The  cHte  of  the  Spanish  foroet 
were  mustered  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Mexico,  Don  Pas- 
qual  Linan. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Mina  made  an  attempt 
upon  Villa  de  Leon,  a  fortified  town  in  the  Baxio.  He 
advanced  toward  it  in  the  night,  with  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men  and  one  piece  of  cannon,  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  taking  the  place  by  surprise.  A  short  distance 
from  the  town,  they  encountered  a  picket-guard,  that  had 
been  placed  upon  the  road  by  the  enemy,  who  perceiv- 
ing their  approach,  fell  back,  an«*  '^ve  the  alarm.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a  wa'  ou^  benches,  and  was 
usually  garrisoned  by  seven  ndred  troops.  As  the 
party  drew  near  the  walls  the ,  .  -^eted  by  a  heavy 

discharge  of  ordnance  and  smail ..  ifWming  his  men 

into  storming  parties,  Mina  lee*  them  to  ii?  assault,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  some  of  the  outward  defences,  and 
taking  a  few  prisoners;  and  the  town  would  have  soon 
been  captured,  had  not  the  garrison  at  this  moment  been 
reinforced  by  a  division  of  royalists  on  th3  mandi  to  Som- 
brero. This  unexpected  assistance  revised  the  courage 
of  the  besieged,  and  making  a  gallant  chvge,  they  beat 
off  the  rebels,  and  regained  possession  of  the  works.  At 
dawn,  on  the  following  morning,  Mina  drew  oflT  his  forces 
and  retired  to  the  fortress,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  Some  of  the  latter  were  left 
upon  the  field,  and  were  put  to  death  by  the  enemy, 
while  Mina  liberated  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  during  the  night. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  a  strong  division  of  royalists, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Pasqual  Linan,  was  descried 
ascending  the  heights  toward  the  fortress  of  Sombrero. 
It  was  composed  of  the  Spanish  regiments  of  Saragossa 
and  Navarre,  the  Mexican  regiment  of  Toluca,  and  the 
cavalry  of  San  Luis,  Queretaro,  Sierra  Gorda,  and  Appan, 
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making  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty  infanti^',  and  twelve 
hundred  and  eleven  cavalry.  To  these  were  added  another 
diviBioUy  which,  though  not  engaged  in  the  siege,  was  a 
part  of  linan's  command.  The  whole  amounted  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  men.  Linan  also 
had  ten  field-pieces  and  two  howitzers.  Sombrero  was 
ailaated  upon  the  sununit  of  a  hill,  elevated  above  the 
plain  of  Leon  about  a  thousand  feet.  On  the  north  was 
a  range  of  heights,  united  to  the  fortress  by  a  narrow 
pass,  skirted  by  steep  precipices.  On  the  eastern  side  it 
was  bounded  by  an  inunense  barranca,  or  ravine,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  flowed  a  rivulet,  from  which  the 
garrison  obtained  tfadr' supply  of  water.  The  southern 
face  of  the  hill  was  very  steep,  and  divided  below  the 
fort  into  two  promonlories,  which  projected  into  the  plain. 
On  the  west  the  boldvess  of  the  ascent  presented  a  for- 
midable impediment  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  The 
Gfloseway  connecting  the  fort  with  the  hills  was  defended 
hj  a  wally  flanked  by  cannon,  which  raked  the  pass.  On 
the  summit  of  a  ccnical  mound,  which  was  situated  with- 
in the  fort,  was  another  piece  of  ordnance,  which  also 
conunanded  the  causeway,  which  was  the  entrance  to  the 
fort.  Seventeen  crooked,  rough,  and  misshapen  guns  were 
planted  upon  diflerent  parts  of  the  defences.  The  quar- 
ters of  the  soldiers,  the  magazine,  and  hospital,  were 
constructed  on  the  south  of,  the  conical  hill,  and  were 
sheltered  by  the  projecting  rocks  among  which  they  were 
built.  The  garrison  of  Sombrero  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men;  there  were  also  three  hundred  women, 
children,  and  laborers,  who  had  been  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  works.  Torres  had  failed  to  send  the  promised 
supplies,  and  there  were  but  ten  days'  rations  in  the  fort 
when  the  siege  began. 

The  enemy  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  by  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides.  On  an  elevation,  facing  the  entrance, 
they  raised  a  battery  of  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  near 
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which  was  the  camp  of  the  regiment  of  Saragossa,  and 
a  division  of  cavalry.  At  this  point  linan  established 
his  head-quarters.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  hill,  the  regiment  of  Toluca  and  three  hundred 
horse  were  intrenched  behind  a  redoubt,  mounted  by  a 
single  piece  of  artillery.  This  division  was  commanded 
by  the  brigadier  Negrete.  The  third  division,  composed 
of  the  Navarrcse,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
cavalr}',  was  posted  in  the  barranca.  A  corps  of  light 
troops,  under  Colonel  Rafal,  traversed  the  country  be- 
tween Los  Remediod  and  Sombrero,  for  the  puipose  of 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  two  fortresses. 
On  the  31st,  Linan  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
from  his  batteries,  which  was  returned  at  intervals  by 
the  besieged.  The  firing  was  kept  up  for  several  days 
without  doing  much  mischief,  the  people  in  the  fort  be- 
ing sheltered  by  the  conical  hill.*  On  the  5th  of  August, 
the  Spanish  general  ordered  an  assault  upon  the  northern 
part  of  the  works.  His  troops  were  opposed  by  Mina  at 
the  head  of  the  garrison,  who  repulsed  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding they  m€uie  a  gallant  effort  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  Retiring  behind  their  batteries,  they 
renewed  the  contest  by  throwing  a  continued  stream  of 
shot  into  the  fort. 

The  sufferings  of  the  besieged  soon  became  intoler- 
able. There  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  procured, 
except  that  which  was  brought  from  the  rivulet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  along  which  was  placed  a  line  of 
wakeful  sentinels.  At  midnight,  when  all  was  silent  in 
the  hostile  camps,  a  party  of  half-famished  men  would 
steal,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  into  the  barranca,  and, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  partial 
supply  of  the  invaluable  clement.  The  horses  and  cattle 
ran  mad  for  the  want  of  it.    Sometimes  days   passed 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Reyolution. 
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before  the  soldiere  could  reach  the  streamlet,  whose  waters 
Mrere  more  valued  than  those  which  flowed  over  the 
golden  sands  of  Pactolus.  The  rainy  season  had  alreeuiy 
commenced,  but  it  seemed  to  rain  every  where  save  upon 
the  hill  of  Sombrero ;  the  clouds,  as  they  hung  above 
iheir  heads,  were  watched  with  eager,  upturned  faces, 
pale  with  intense  suflering ;  the  women  brought  the  im- 
ages of  their  saints  and  besought  of  them  that  aid  which 
God  alone  could,  bestow;  the  heavy  masses  of  vapor 
discharging  a  few  drops,  passed  onward,  and  bursting 
over  the  enemy's  camp,  deluged  it  with,  plenteous  show- 
ers. A  few  miles  off,  the  sufferers  beheld  the  lake  of 
Lagos ;  its  cool  waters,  glistening  in  the  sun,  seemed  to 
mock  their  agony.  Several  of  the  Mexicans,  unable  to 
endure  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  deserted  from  the  fort. 
Hie  enemy,  who  could  look  down  upon  them  from  a 
neighboring  height,  were  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  besieged,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  their 
cannon  and  a  company  of  light  troops  posted  among 
the  rocks.  Mina  had  placed  a  red  flag  upon  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  fortress  as  a  signal  of  his  intention  to 
hold  out  to  the  last.  Some  of  Linan's  officers,  who  had 
formerly  eiyoyed  the  friendship  of  the  patriot,  sought 
an  interview  with  him,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  yield;  pointing  to  the  flag  which  floated  on  the  hill, 
he  expressed  his  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die  in  the 
struggle  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  On  the  night 
of  the  8th  Mina  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  men,  and  attacking  Negrete's  position, 
carried  the  redoubt  behind  which  he  was  intrenched; 
but  a  portion  of  his  troops  refused  to  advance,  and  he 
was  forced  to  retire  before  a  heavy  fire,  leaving  several 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  The  next  day  the 
latter  were  taken  in  front  of  the  fort  and  strangled  by  the 
orders  of  the   royalist   commander.*     In  the    meantime 
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the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  consomed,  and  the 
pangs  of  hanger  were  added  to  those  of  thint.  Hie 
treacherous  Torres  failed  to  send  the  promised  supplies, 
and  seemed  determined  to  leave  the  patriots  of  Sombrero 
to  their  fate.  He  had  made  one  attempt  to  relieve  them, 
hot  falling  into  an  ambosiih  near  Silao,  his  men  were 
routed  and  cat  to  pieces. 

About  the  middle  of  Augost,  Mina  left  the  fbrtren 
in  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  for  his 
famishing  followers.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  cav- 
alry of  his  division,  under  Captains  Boijia  and  Ortez. 
He  soon  raised  the  necessary  supplies,  and  attempted  to 
throw  them  into  the  fort,  but  without  success,  as  every 
avenue  swarmed  with  the  hostile  troops.  The  besieged, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  killed  their  horses,  asses, 
and  even  their  dogs,  and  greedily  devoured  them.  The 
murmurs  of  the  women,  and  the  cries  of  the  children, 
expiring  from  thirst,  were  more  terrible  than  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  Some  of  the  men  became  de- 
lirious, and  resorted  to  the  last,  and  most  disgusting  ex- 
pedient in  order  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  Colonel  Young,  who  com- 
manded in  Mina's  absence,  sent  a  flag  to  General  Linan, 
oflering  terms  of  capitulation.  The  envoy  returned  with 
the  ultimatum  of  the  royalist,  which  was  that  the  fo- 
reigners must  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Mexicans 
were  oflfered  the  royal  pardon.  The  sufllerings  of  the 
women  and  children  softened  even  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy,  who  permitted  them  to  descend  into  the  ravine, 
but  forbid  their  carrying  water  to  the  garrison.  The 
ammunition  of  the  fort  was  almost  exhausted ;  for  sev- 
eral days  they  had  loaded  their  guns  with  the  enemy's 
shot,  dug  out  from  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  wall  which 
protected  the  main  entrance  was  battered  down,  and  a 
Mr  breach  made  in  the  works. 

On  the   18th  of  August,  linan  again   attempted  to 
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storm  the  (brtress.*  At  noonday  his  infantr}',  provided 
with  scaling  ladders,  advanced  in  three  columns  upon 
tke  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  of  the  hill; 
their  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and  a  black  flag,  the 
symbol  of  extermination,  ivas  displayed  in  their  midst. 
The  garrison,  reserving  their  fire,  greeted  them,  when 
dose  to  the  walls,  with  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry that  sent  them  back  in  confusion.  A  heavy  fall  of 
rain  rendering  the  guns  useless,  the  enemy  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach ;  but  the  shower  had  passed  before 
they  reached  the  walls,  and  they  were  a  second  time 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  last  attack,  Colonel 
Young,  the  gallant  commandant  of  the  fort,  was  killed 
while  cheering  his  men  to  the  fight.  The  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  that  lay  around,  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun, 
now  rendered  the  atmosphere  too  poisonous  to  be  inhaled 
with  aeSety,  and  the  vultures  that  hovered  above  the  fatal 
hill  were  impatient  to  begin  their  horrid  banquet.  The 
hospital  was  filled  with  the  sick  and  wounded ;  scarcely 
a  hundred  men  remained  who  were  able  to  perform  their 
duty.  To  attempt  a  longer  defence  of  the  fortress  would 
have  been  madness.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Davis 
Bradbum,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  determined 
to  evacuate  the  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  August,  1817,  the  patriots, 
now  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  WTctches,  issued  from  the 
fort,  and  leaving  their  wounded  comrades  behind,  they 
descended  into  the  barranca.  The  hill  was  wrapped  in 
darkness ;  not  a  star  shone  above  to  light  them  on  their 
way;  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb  as  the  fugitives  felt  their 
pa.ss:age  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  ravine.  The 
gleam  of  the  enemy's  watch-fires,  and  the  drowsy  call  of 
the  sentinel,  alone  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  foe. 
As  they  were  pressing  onward,  the  silence  which  pre- 
vailed was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  screams  of  women 
and  children,  followed  by  the  rattling  of  musketry,  and 
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the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Seized  with  a 
panic,  the  soldiers  threw  down  their  weapons  and  fled, 
they  knew  not  whither ;  some  of  them,  bewildered  in  the 
daricness,  crawled  back  to  the  fatal  hill,  and  were  taken 
by  the  enemy ;  others,  as  the  day  broke,  found  themselves 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  barranca ;  but  the  royalists 
were  on  the  alert,  and  many  of  them  were  ridden  down, 
or  sabred  by  their  cavaLry.  A  few  fortunate  individiuds, 
favored  by  a  dense  fog,  made  their  escape. 

General  Linan,  entering  Sombrero,  ordered  the  wound- 
ed to  be  put  to  death ;  and  after  forcing  the  prisoners  to 
demolish  the  works  that  remained,  he  disposed  of  them 
in  the  same  cruel  manner.  On  the  22d,  the  Spanish 
general  retired  to  Villa  de  Leon  in  triumph.* 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  Rerolation. 
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Whilb  these  events  were  in  progress  at  Sombrero, 
Mina,  unable  to  relieve  the  garrison,  marched  to  Los 
Remedios,  where  he  found  his  compatriot,  Torres,  busily 
esgaged  in  preparing  his  stronghold  for  a  siege.  Moved 
fay  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  former,  the  padre  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  placed  them  at  his 
disposal.  These  troops  were  destitute  of  discipline,  and 
armed  and  equipped  as  it  suited  their  individual  fancies  : 
some  carried  lances  of  formidable  dimensions ;  others 
escopetas,  lassos,  and  long  knives,  with  which  they  did 
terrible  execution  when  engaged  at  close  quarters ;  their 
horses,  badly  kept  and  trained,  made  scarcely  as  gallant 
an  appearance  as  themselves : 

**A  set  of  mounted  scarecrows, 
So  bare,  so  withered,  famished  in  the  march. 
Their  executors,  the  greedy  crows,  ^ 

Flew  o*er  their  heads,  impatient  for 
Their  lean  inheritance.** 

11  (161) 
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Mina  endeavored  to  reduce  this  motley  force  to  Bome  kiiid 
of  order;  he  formed  them  into  three  Bqaadroii0>  thoM 
armed  ^nth  escopetas,  or  carlnnes,  were  formed  into  an 
advance  and  rear  guard;  those  provided  with  lanoes 
were  placed  in  the  centre. 

The  patriot  left  Los  Remedios  toward  the  end  of, 
Angust,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  the  conmiunication  between  the  anny 
under  Linan  and  the  southern  provinces.  His  first  move- 
ment was  against  Bicocho,  a  fortified  position,  which  he 
took  by  storm,  and  put  a  portion  of  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  From  thence  he  marched  to  the  village  of  San 
Luis  de  la  Paz,  then  occupied  by  the  enemy.  As  the 
division  advanced,  the  royalists  took  possession  of  the 
church  and  the  adjoining  cemetery,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 
Dismounting  his  cavalry,  Mina  ordered  them  to  the 
assault ;  but  unused  to  this  kind  of  warfare,  they  recoiled 
before  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  took  shelter  behind  some 
ruined  houses,  where  they  remained,  in  defiance  of  the 
threats  and  commands  of  their  leader.  Determined  to 
capture  the  place,  Mina  opened  a  covered  way  fix>m  the 
ruins  to  the  ditch,  and,  gaining  the  drawbridge,  the  roy- 
alists surrendered.  Three  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to 
death ;  the  rest  were  liberated  upon  parole. 

The  general  next  threatened  San  Miguel  el  Grande, 
but  learning  that  Don  Francisco  Orrantia  was  marching 
toward  him  Mith  a  strong  force,  he  dismissed  a  part  of 
his  guerillas,  and  hovering  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he 
annoyed  them  until  they  entered  Irapuato.  He  then 
retired  to  the  town  of  Santiago,  where  he  had  appointed 
a  rendezvous. 

In  the  meanwhile  Linan,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments^ advanced  against  Los  Remedios,  and  commenced 
Iha  siege  on  the  last  day  of  August.  This  fortress  was 
dtuated  upon  a  lofty  height,  overlooking  the  plain  of 
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Silao  f  it  was  thirty-six  mileB  from  the  city  of^Gnan^jaato, 
and  fifly-fottr  from  Sombrero.  The  regular  entran<;e  to 
the  place  was  by  a  gateway,  defended  by  camion,  and 
flanked  by  precipices  of  frightfiil  depth.  From  this  point, 
whidi  was  called  La  Cueva,  the  place  was  rendered 
inaccessible  mitil  the  road  reached  a  battery  above,  called 
Santa  Rosalia;  a  wall  extended  firom  the  latter  to  the 
Munmit  of  the  hill,  which  was  crowned  by  a  breastworic 
tad  two  pieces  of  ordnance ;  between  the  gate  and  the 
pinnacle  of  the  fort  were  two  other  batteries,  mounted 
with  one  and  two  guns ;  near  the  breastwork  was  another 
passage,  which  led  to  the  plain ;  in  the  fort  was  a  well, 
containing  an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  the  magazines 
wtxe  filled  to  overflowing  with  provisions ;  a  laige  num- 
ber of  sheep,  swine,  and  homed  cattle,  had  been  collected 
by  the  provident  Torres  from  the  adjacent  ranches;  the 
garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  laborers  who  had  been  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  works,  and  the  women  and  children,  swelled 
the  besieged  to  three  thousand  souls. 

The  enemy  encamped  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
fortress,  and  taking  possession  of  the  acyoining  heights, 
erected  a  battery  of  five  guns  upon  one,  which  commanded 
the  highest  point  of  the  works.  Below  this  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  they  planted  several  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
which  raked  the  defences  from  the  gateway  to  the  summit. 
Their  light  troops  occupied  every  available  position  upon 
the  opposite  verge  of  the  precipice,  from  whence  they 
annoyed  the  besieged  whenever  they  exposed  themselves. 
The  thunder  of  great  ordnance,  and  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry  proclaimed  that  the  enemy  had  completed  his 
preparations.  The  patriots  answered  their  fire  with 
spirit,  and  for  several  days  the  hills  re-echoed  with  the 
sollen  roar  of  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the  energy 
with  which  he  poured  in  his  fire,  Linan  discovered  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  that  he  bi^l^^aade  but  a  slight  impression 
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upon  the  fort.  Becoming  impatient,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
an  assault.  On  the  20th  of  September  his  columns  advanc- 
ed toward  the  wall  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  discharge 
of  heavy  missiles.  They  were  met  by  the  garrison,  and 
after  a  gallant  contest  of  three  hours  they  were  repulsed 
with  a  severe  loss.  The  royalist  commander  next  at- 
tempted to  blow  up  the  works,  but  the  mine  exploded  and 
killed  the  engineers.  His  guns  having  effected  a  breach 
in  the  wall  which  stretched  along  the  side  of  the  hiU,  he 
endeavored  to  enter  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but 
without  success;  the  besieged  displaying  a  phalanx  more 
impenetrable  than  the  firmest  rampart.  Drawing  off  his 
troops,  Linan  retired  to  his  camp,  mortified  by  the  issue  of 
his  enterprise.  The  patriots  elated  with  their  victory,  saUied 
out  in  the  night,  and  assailing  the  besiegers  in  front  and  rear, 
drove  them  from  an  intrenchment,  and  spiked  the  cannon 
which  had  threatened  the  destruction  of  srane  of  their  best 
defences.  linan  who  had  learned  to  respect  the  valor  of 
his  adversaries,  contented  himself  with  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire,  and  carefully  guarding  against  a  surprise  from  Mna, 
who  was  intercepting  his  supplies,  and  cutting  off  all  his 
resources,  passing  here  and  there  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
veteran  guerilla. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Orrantia  left  his  cantonments 
at  Irapuata,  and  advanced  to  the  hacienda  of  La  Ciga, 
then  occupied  by  Mina,  with  a  force  of  eleven  hundred 
men.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  a 
small  gate  upon  one  side ;  posting  a  part  of  his  men  here, 
and  another  upon  an  eminence  in  the  rear,  Mina  placed 
his  main  body  on  either  hand  of  the  road  in  a  field  of  com. 
Orrantia  attacking  the  party  at  the  gate  drove  them  within, 
and  entering  after  them  took  up  a  position  in  the  enclo- 
sure.  The  patriot  leader  now  charged  \vith  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men;  at  this  moment  a  squadron  of  cavalry  came 
up  and  the  rear  guard  becoming  alarmed,  turned  and  fled, 
leaving  their  chief  alone,  who  was  forced,  however  reloc- 
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tmtly  to  retirey  or  to  fight  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
Learning  firom  some  inhabitants  of  Guanajuato  who  were 
of  the  patriot  party,  that  the  enemy  received  a  large 
portion  of  their  supplies  from  that  city,  General  Mina 
resolved  to  capture  that  ancient  and  opulent  town.  He 
eommunicated  his  design  to  Torres,  who  disapproved  of  it, 
anerCing  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  siege  of  Remedios 
was  to  attack  the  Spanish  camp.  From  the  small  nmmber 
rf  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy'i 
position,  Mina  was  not  prepared  to  risk  an  engagement 
with  linan,  and  therefore  declared  his  intention  of  canying 
out  his  cHiginal  purpose.  Torres,rejoiced  at  the  opportunity 
rf  thwarting  the  man  he  hated,  ordered  his  satellites  to 
withdraw  their  forces  unless  an  assault  was  made  upon 
die  besiegers.  Closely  followed  by  Orrantia,  the  patriot 
leader  reached  La  Mina  de  la  Luz  on  the  night  of  tfie  23d 
of  October.  It  was  a  solitary  spot  among  the  mountains ; 
here  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  swelled  his 
finrce  to  thirteen  hundred  cavalry  and  one  hundred  infantry. 
The  city  of  Guanajuato  is  situated  on  the  Sierra  Santa 
Rosa;  it  was  founded  in  1545,  and  invested  with  the  privi- 
leges of  a  city  in  1741.  Its  population  at  the  time  of 
Mina's  attempt  upon  it,  was  about  thirty-five  thousand 
souls.  Near  it  were  some  of  the  most  productive  mines 
of  Mexico;  from  1756  to  1803,  it  was  computed  that  they 
yielded  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miAions  of  piastres. 

Surrounded  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  the  city  is 
concealed  from  view  until  you  enter  the  defile  of  MarfiL 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  following  the  wind- 
ings of  the  ravine  in  which  it  is  built.  A  stream  of  water 
flows  through  the  town,  which  sometimes  rises  to  a  dan- 
gerous elevation. 

Descending  the  heights  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  ad- 
vance of  Mina's  division  entered  the  defile,  halting  until 
the  main  body  came  up ;  they  moved  on  in  silence,  only 
interrupted  by  the  sentinels  calling  out  the  defAa.    About 
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midnight,  they  Burprised  and  editored  an  oatpost,  bat  not 
before  the  alarm  waa  given.  The  garriBon  of  the  plaoe 
opened  a  fire  upon  them,  which,  owing  to  the  darkneM, 
did  no  great  mischief.  Mina  ordered  his  men  to  press  on; 
but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  stood  irresolute,  insensible  to 
the  entreaties  or  commands  of  their  leader.  DayHg^ 
found  them  in  this  position,  and  fearing  the  advanoe  of 
Qrrailtia,  Mina  was  forced  to  retreat.  He  dbmissed  hk 
followers  in  disgust,  after  bitterly  reproaching  his  officen, 
to  whose  cowardice  he  attributed  his  failure. 

During  the  retreat.  Captain  Encamacion  Qr(iz  ascended 
the  heights,  and  in  imitation  of  he  that  '^  fired  the  Eplie- 
sian  dome,"  wantonly  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  famona 
Yalendana  mines,  which  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  act  of  Vandalism  provoked 
the  general,  one  of  whose  fixed  principles  it  was,  to  re- 
spect the  property  of  private  individuals.  Retaining  a 
small  escort,  Mina  retired  to  the  rancho  of  El  Venadito^ — 
then  occupied  by  his  friend  Don  Mariano  Henrera,  whose 
estates  had  been  laid  waste  by  Orrantia,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  ransom  his  life  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  These  iiyuries  served  to  confirm  his 
hatred  toward  the  minions  of  the  ungrateful  prince  who 
ruled  the  destinies  of  his  country. 

As  Mina  passed  through  a  small  pueblo,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  village  priest,  who  inquired  his  destination.  Aware 
of  the  treacherous  character  of  the  brotherhood,  he  respect- 
fully evaded  the  question.  The  padre,  suspecting  his 
route,  mounted  his  mule  in  haste,  and  posting  to  Silao,  in- 
formed Orrantia  of  the  probable  termination  of  his  march. 
When  Mina  arrived  at  the  rancho,  he  ordered  his  cavaliy 
to  tarn  their  horses  into  the  fields,  and  to  encamp  upon  a 
small  plain  in  advance  of  the  farm-house. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  general  to  share 
the  hardships  of  his  men,  in  camp  and  bivouac,  but  thu 
night  he  slept  apart  from  them  in  the  dwelling  of  his 
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Aioid.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1817, 
Qrrantia  entered  the  retired  valley  in  which  the  unsus- 
peeting  patriots  were  reposing,  and  charging  upon  them 
with  his  sqaadrons,  put  them  to  flight.  Awakened  by  the 
noise,  Ifina  rushed,  half-dressed  and  unarmed,  from  the 
hoosey  and  perceived  his  followers  flying  in  all  directions, 
IHiwued  by  the  enemy.  He  endeavored  to  rally  them; — 
oareleas  of  his  own  danger,  he  was  calling  to  them  to  halt, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dragoon,  and  forced  to  yield 
hiniself  into  the  hands  of  his  deadly  foes.  Orrantia, 
datied  bjltis  success,  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  him, 
aad  even  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  beat  his  unarmed  and 
pnioned  prisoner  with  his  sword  !* 

^  I  regret,''  said  the  fallen  chief,  **  being  a  prisoner,  but 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  regardless  of  his  character  as 
a  soldier  and  a  Spaniard,  renders  the  misfortune  doubly 
keen." 

Fourteen  of  Mina's  escort  were  taken  and  massacred 
npon  the  spot;  among  these  was  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  the 
former  commandant  of  Sombrero,  whose  head  was  stricken 
from  his  body  and  raised  upon  a  pole.  Mina  was  carried 
to  Silao,  where  he  was  treated  as  no  brave  man  would 
treat  a  gallant  enemy.  Shortly  aflerwards,  he  was  sent 
to  Linan's  camp,  before  Remedios.  The  capture  of  the 
distinguished  rebel  was  regarded  by  the  government  as 
the  most  important  event  of  the  war.  Te  Deums  were 
sung  in  the  churches,  illuminations,  bon-fires,  and  volleys 
of  cannon  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  royalists  through- 
out the  land. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1817,  Mina,  attended  by  a 
guard,  advanced  with  c^  undaunted  bearing  to  the  place 
of  execution ;  and  charging  the  soldiers  to  take  good  aim, 
he  added,  calmly,  '*  Do  not  let  me  suflTer."  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  soul  of  the  gallant  warrior,  rudely  divorced 
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from  hb  body,  took  its  flight  into  the  regions  of  the  Uh 
known  futnre.  When  the  tidings  of  Mna's  fall  readied 
Spain,  Ferdinand  rewarded  the  dragoon  who  had  captnivid 
him  with  a  pension,  decorated  linan  and  Qrrantia  with 
military  crosses,  and  created  Apodaca  Condd  del  VenadikL 

The  siege  of  Remedios  had  now  continued  two  m<>nths 
and  a  half^  and  still  the  place  held  out  in  defiance  oC  a 
constant  fire  poured  into  its  defences.  Tlirowing  ihf^ 
whole  weight  of  their  shot  upon  the  curtain  that  extended 
from  Santa  Rosalia  to  the  breastwork  upon  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  making  a  breach  in  it,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  November.  Calling  out  to  ihe 
besieged,  to  ^confess  themselves,  for  their  hour  was  coaub^ 
the  royalists,  about  noon,  advanced,  in  four  divisiou, 
against  the  gateway  at  La  Gueva,  the  breastwork,  and  ihtb 
breach  in  the  wall.  In  Ifront  of  their  columns,  the  cmiinoua 
black  flag  waved  its  gloomy  folds,  announcing  to  the  gar- 
rison their  fate,  if  they  were  vanquished. 

Protected  by  their  batteries,  the  assailants  marched  up 
boldly  in  the  face  of  a  scathful  discharge  of  grape  and 
musketiy,  until  within  twenty  paces  of  the  walls,  when 
they  paused.  A  few  desperately  brave  spirits,  throwing 
themselves  in  front,  leaped  into  the  breach,  and  were 
transfixed  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  besieged.  Among 
those  who  thus  devoted  themselves,  was  the  officer  who 
bore  the  black  ensign.  Beamed  with  smoke  and  powder, 
with  unshaven  beards,  and  bloodshot  eyes  Ut  up  with  the 
fierce  passions  that  moved  them,  the  patriots,  like  so  many 
devils,  charged  through  the  broken  wall,  and  falling  upon 
the  Spanish  infantry,  as  they  stood  irresolute,  drove  them 
in  confusion  down  the  hill.  As  they  descended  in  disorder, 
the  peons  and  women  of  the  fort  rolled  huge  rocks  upon 
their  heads,  crushing  and  mutilating  many  of  the  fugitives 
struggling  through  the  narrow  pass.  The  sides  of  the 
barranca  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
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The  defenders  of  the  fortress  also  suffered  severely  in  this 
attack.  Fearful  that  his  army  would  become  completely 
denuvalized,  if  they  sustained  such  another  defeat,  General 
Lanan  again  endeavored  to  blow  up  the  works,  but  met 
with  no  great  success.  Resuming  his  cannonading  with 
vigor,  the  enemy  wasted  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  flruitless 
effort  to  batter  down  the  stronghold. 

At  the  close  of  December,  the  besieged  discovered,  to 
dieir  consternation,  that  their  stock  of  ammunition  w€ui 
nearly  expended.  In  order  to  obtain  a  supply,  a  party  of 
diree  hundred  men  sallied  from  the  fort  in  the  night,  and, 
•tCHrming  the  hostile  batteries,  returned  in  triumph.  The 
plaoe  had  now  held  out  four  months ;  Mina  slept  with  the 
dead;  his  dispersed  followers  could  render  them  no  assist- 
ance in  raising  the  siege;  their  hospital  was  filled  with 
wounded;  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  the  only 
hope  of  salvation  was  to  evacuate  the  position  without 
delay. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mexicans,  when  passing  the 
watchword  at  night,  to  cry  out  at  the  top  of  their  voices — 
^  centinda  alerta.^^  The  last  note  of  this  is  usually  pro- 
longed into  a  dismal  howl,  not  unlike  that  of  a  wolf,  and 
can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  This  practice  was  dis- 
continued by  the  besieged,  so  that  its  absence  might  not 
be  remarked  after  they  had  left  the  fort ;  it  unfortunately 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1818,  the  inhabitants 
of  Remedies,  men,  women,  and  children,  assembled  at  the 
breastwork,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  after  bidding 
adieu  to  their  wounded  friends,  whom  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  behind,  they  filed  through  the  narrow  passage  and 
groped  their  way  in  utter  darkness  down  the  heights. 
The  advance  guard  coming  suddenly  upon  a  picket  placed 
directly  in  their  path,  they  were  obliged  to  force  a  pas- 
sage by  pouring  a  volley  of  musketry  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who   opposed  them.     The    alarm  was    instantly 
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given  to  the  whole  camp*  llieir  bogies  and  dnuns  echoed 
throu^  the  ravines ;  suddenly  the  dariuieai  waa  disperaed 
by  large  fires,  which  blazed  up  on  all  sides,  lifting  up  the 
rugged  precipices,  and  throwing  a  lurid  glare  ever  &e  de- 
serted fortress  and  the  adjoining  hills,  revealing  the  flying 
patriots  to  their  pursuers,  who  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them 
down  without  mercy;  the  shrill  cry  of  women,  and  the 
shrieks  of  men,  mingled  with  the  roll  ef  musketiy,  ae  die 
poor  victims  plead  for  quarter.  Choking  up  the  barranca 
in  their  efforts  to  escape,  they  trampled  upon  eadi  ether; 
while  from  the  heights  above,  volley  after  volley  was  die- 
charged  into  the  struggling  mass.  Those  who  were  yet 
upon  the  hill  were  charged  upon  by  the  enemy's  beyoneti, 
and  fell  headlong  from  the  precipice,  crushing  their  cotfK 
panicMis  in  their  fall. 

All  at  once,  a  piercing  yell  arose,  which  drowned  all 
o&er  sounds;  and  looking  back  upon  the  hill  of  Remedtoe 
Ihe  fugitives  who  survived  beheld  the  fortress  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  of  flame.  The  royalists  had  set  the  place  on  fire, 
and  the  hospital,  filled  with  their  wounded  comrades,  was 
consuming  before  their  eyes.  As  the  poor  wretches  at- 
tempted to  extricate  themselves  from  the  o6nflagration, 
they  were  thrust  back  into  the  flames  by  their  pitiless  ad- 
versaries, whose  exulting  shouts,  as  they  danced  around 
the  burning  pile,  proclaimed  their  demoniacal  joy.  As  the 
day  dawned  upon  this  dreadful  scene,  its  light  revealed  a 
shocking  spectacle,  disgraceful  to  humanity.  The  ravine, 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  the  plain,  were  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  fugitives.  The  women  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, were  given  up  to  the  soldiery,  and  consigned  to  a 
fate  more  horrible  than  death;  while  the  men  were  shot 
down  like  dogs,  some  of  them  shouting  as  they  fell.  Viva 
la  Republica! 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone,  but  foUow  each  other 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  whose  shores  are  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  many  a  noble  enterprise.    He  capture  of 
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Lm  Remedios  was  followed  by  that  of  Jauxilla.  This 
fbrtress  waB  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  lake,  and  its 
defences  were  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  out  against  any 
ordinary  force.  It  was  besieged  by  a  division  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  under  Colonel  Matius  y  Aguirre,  one  of  the  few 
royalist  leaden  who  retained  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
the  dttnoralizing  scenes  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
IS  was  defended  with  energy  and  perseverance  for  a 
period  of  three  months;  its  garrison  consisted  of  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  among  whom  were  two  Americans  and 
the  members  of  the  patriot  junta.  It  was  not  until  they 
began  to  suffer  the  want  of  ammunition  and  food,  that 
they  listened  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  Aguirre, 
wUeh  were  both  honorable  and  liberal.  After  the  surren- 
der of  the  place,  the  prisoners  were  disarmed  and  liberated. 
The  two  Americans  were  with  difficulty  saved  firom  death 
by  the  %>amsh  leader,  who  nobly  exerted  himself  in  their 
behalf  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  wrung  a  reluc< 
tant  assent  to  his  earnest  entreaties  from  the  Viceroy. 
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The  fall  of  Mina,  and  the  massacre  of  Los  Remedios, 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  JauxiUa,  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  Mexican  government.  The  patriots,  driven 
from  their  strongholds,  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  among  inaccessible  rocks  and  yawning 
barrancas.  Occasionally  small  parties  of  them  would 
descend  into  the  plain,  and  falling  upon  an  unprotected 
\'illage,  pillage  its  inhabitants,  and  retire  with  their  boot)^ 
to  the  hills.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  kind  of  warfare  were  Torres,  and  Andreas  Delgado, 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  El  Giro.  The  latter  was  an 
Indian,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  and  had  displayed  no  or- 
dinary talents  as  a  guerilla  captain.  Torres  still  hovered 
near  his  dismantled  fortress,  exercising  his  usual  tyranny 
over  the  people  within  his  jurisdiction,  burning  villages 
and  haciendas  at  pleasure,  and  even  slaying  such  of  his 
partisans  whose  fidelity  he  suspected.     He  was  closely 
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pnrsned  by  the  royaliste,  who  were,  however,  anaUe  to 
fixture  the  cunning  priest. 

In  April,  1618,  the  patriot  Jnnta  met  at  the  pnehlo 
of  Poruandiro,  and  held  a  formal  consnltation  with  the 
military  chiefs  of  their  party.  General  Torres  waa  de- 
noonced  before  the  aeaembly,  and  degraded  from  his  rank 
aa  conunandei^in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  eonunandant- 
general  of  Guanajuato.  Don  Juan  Arago,  formeriy  an 
aid-de-camp  to  Mina,  waa  appointedin  his  stead.  -Tones 
retired  &om  the  town  resolving  to  support  his  claims  by 
a  resort  to  arms.  On  the  2Bth  of  April,  as  he  was  march- 
ing acroBB  the  country  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
he  encountered  a  party  of  foor  hundred  royalists  near 
,tfae  rancho  of  FVijoles ;  the  padre,  putting  spurs  to  hJs 
horse  instantly  fled,  followed  by  his  cavalry,  leaving  a 
small  body  of  infantry,  under  lieutenant  Wolfe,  to  fight 
Aeir  way  Uiroo^  the  enemy ;  retiring  to  the  shelter  of 
a  wood,  they  defended  themselves  with  desperate  ooorage, 
until  every  man  waa  alun  but  one.  Colonel  Buat^mente, 
who  commanded  the  n^alists,  allowed  his  men  to  sever 
the  head  of  Wolfe  from  his  body,  and  bear  it  before  theiQ 
as  a  trophy  of  their  victory. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1618,  Torres,  by  his  intrignes, 
fomented  diaaenalonB  among  the  patriot  leaders,  who, 
arrayed  against  each  other,  were  nnable  to  resist  the 
enemy,  whose  troops  now  occupied  the  whole  country. 
Several  rencounters  took  place  between  Arago  and  Tor- 
res, who  was  assisted  by  Ortif  and  Boijia;  the  latter 
was  always  worsted.  In  September,  the  royalist  cut  off 
the  padre's  supplies,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
pretensions ;  euid  thenceforth  he  lived  in  obscurity,  under 
the  protection  of  his  former  officer,  Encamacion  Ortiz. 

The  affairs  of  the  patriots  continued  to  decline ;  the 
government  troops  prevented  the  junction  of  the  few 
partisan  corps  yet  in  the  field.  EI  Giro  was  routed,  taken 
I^isoner,  and  shot.     Arago  waa   destitute  of  resources, 
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and  oonqielled  to  abandon  his  plans  for  meeting  the 
eaeiny.  The  only  leader  that  seemed  superior  to  the  for- 
taUM  of  bis  compatriots  was  Don  Vicente  Guerrero,  who 
banriB^  retired  from  the  mountains  of  the  Misteca  before 
a  superior  force,  entered  the  Herra  Caliente  of  Valla- 
dolid.  In  November,  with  a  party  of  eighly  men,  he 
a  division  of  four  hundred  royalists,  and  put 
to  rout.  His  boldness  and  dedsion  insured  his 
and  he  soon  obtained  possession  of  a  greater 
part  of  the  province.  The  Viceroy  dispatched  a  pow- 
orfiil  fwce  against  Gruerrero  under  General  Negrete,  who 
advanced  to  the  Rio  Zacatula,  upon  the  bank  of  which 
the  patriots  were  encamped.  Afraid  of  crossing  the 
stream,  both  armies  remained  opposite  each  odier  for 
some  time,  ^idien  the  enemy  began  to  suffer  from  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  swamps  which  surrounded 
tlieir  camp,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  city  of  Val* 
ladolid.  Guerrero,  whose  force  was  daily  increasing, 
continued  to  hold  the  country  on  the  Pacific  in  defiance  of 
government.  In  the  month  of  February,  Ae  junta  was 
surprised  by  a  hostile  party,  and  the  president,  Don  Jose 
Pagola,  and  his  secretary  were  taken  prisoners,  and  put  to 
death.  The  revolutionary  chiefs  retired  to  the  Zacatula, 
where  they  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  under  the 
protection  of  Guerrero. 

Colonel  Bradbum,who  had  escaped  from  the  disasters 
which  had  overtaken  his  companions,  had  sought  a  shelter 
in  the  defile  of  Huango,  north  of  the  capital  of  Valla- 
dolid;  where  in  conjimction  with  General  Huesta,  he 
organized  a  division  of  infantry.  The  latter  from  a  feeling 
of  jealousy  refused  to  furnish  Bradbum  with  a  full  supply 
of  arms,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hold  his  position  during 
the  \vinter  of  1818,  with  a  hundred  men.  In  March,  1819, 
Gveneral  Lara  marched  against  him  with  fifteen  hundred 
troops.  Bradbum  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  was  pursued 
and  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces ;  their  lestdcr  escaped  with 
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a  small  ramnant  of  his  division.  Hiiesta,wIio  had  a  body 
of  four  hundred  cavalry  under  his  command  at  the  time, 
was  also  forced  to  retire  from  the  field  without  even  strik- 
ing a  blow.  Of  the  whole  of  Mina's  foUowers  there 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  individuals  who  still 
lived.  All  had  been  removed  either  by  the  sword,  disease, 
or  famine.  During  the  year  1810,  but  few  events  of  ia- 
terest  transpired  in  Mexico,  but  such  as  have  been  related. 
The  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  govemmeat; 
every  town,  hacienda,  and  pueblo  in  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops,  except  that 
portion  of  Yalladolid  occupied  by  Guerrero.  The  mongrel 
population,  disheartened  by  the  disasters  which  had  befal- 
len th^it  leaders,  sunk  back  into  the  servile  condition  they 
had  formerly  held.  But  the  pause  which  had  succeeded 
the  turmoil  of  civil  strife,  was  but  the  deceitfiil  lull  in 
the  tempest,  which  ere  long  was  to  burst  forth,  and  sweep 
fiom  the  land  eveiy  vestige  of  Spanish  power.  The  Mexi- 
cans in  their  contests  with  the  royalists  had  perceived  the 
weakness  of  Spain,  which  like  a  decrepit  veteran,  uncon- 
scious of  the  loss  of  power,  stiU  grasped  the  sword  in  her 
trembling  hands,  and  endeavored  to  punish  her  rebellious 
children,  who  despising  her  feeble  efforts,  laughed  her 
impotent  threats  to  scorn. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  apparent  pacification,  that 
Spain  c^ed  Florida  to  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty 
signed  at  Washington,  February  22d,  isio,  by  Don  Luis 
de  Onis,  and  John  Q.  Adams.  At  the  same  time  the  boun- 
dary between  Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Louisiana  was 
settled,  by  the  negotiators  agreeing  to  recognize  the  river 
Sabine  as  the  limit  between  the  respective  countries.  By 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
claims  they  undoubtedly  possessed  upon  the  province  of 
Texas,  that  country  having  formed  a  portion  of  the  territoiy 
of  Louisiana  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  States  by  the  treaty 
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of  Paris  in  1803.*  As  early  as  the  year  1805,  General 
Wilkinson,  the  coimpander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  south-west,  bad  consented  to  recognize  the  Sabine 
as  the  nutikarjf  boundary  between  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
the  domain  of  the  republic.  Wilkinson  acted  in  this  affair 
opon  his  own  responsibility,  and  had  no  more  right  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  Louisiana  than  he  had  those  of  Peru. 
Yet  to  this  error  of  the  American  general  may  be  referred 
the  difficulties  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Texan  revolu- 
tion, and  which  has  since  plunged  Meidco  into  a  ruinous 
and  sanguinary  war  with  her  former  friend  and  aUy  of  the 
north. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, Moses  Austin  applied  to  the  viceregal  government  of 
Mexico  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
colony  of  Americans  in  the  wilderness  of  Texas.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  then  residing  at  '*' 
Bexar,  Austin  obtained  the  grant  with  permission  to  settle 
three  hundred  families  upon  certain  conditions.  The  gr&nt 
was  obtained  January  17th,  1821;  a  few  days  after  its 
reception  Austin  died,  and  his  son  Stephen  F.  Austin 
prosecuted  the  enterprise.  In  July  the  latter  entered 
Texas  and  explored  the  country,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year  began  a  settlement  on  the  Brazos  river. 

It  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  Spain  to  exclude 
foreigners  from  her  transatlantic  possessions ;  nor  were 
her  rulers  unaware  of  the  danger  her  colonies  were 
exposed  to  by  their  contiguity  to  the  American  States. 
Gveneral  Salcedo  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
prevent  even  the  birds  from  flying  across  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  lest  the  Mexicans  should  be- 
come infected  with  the  political  sentiments  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  fact  of  Austin's  obtaining  his  grant  was  an 
indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  parent  state,  or  the 
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spiread  of  liberal  principles ;  for  there  is  no  instance,  is 
the  history  of  nations  of  a  free  people  yohaitarily  sub- 
jecting themselv^  to  the  ,will  of  a  despot  bjr  emigrating 
to  his  territories.  Mexico  had  already  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent position ;  and  it  would  have  beHdil;  as  'ettby  to  haire 
extinguished  the  fire^  of  Orizava  or  Popo6atef»etl>  with 
the  90WS  up6n  tiieir  summits,  a^  to  hav&  inlpMed  ih/d 
onivard  progress*  of  the  revolution;  xHien  onc^  begun : 
''The  peoj>le/'  says  the  profound  Sully,  ^ never  revolt  in 
jest,  but  always  with  good  and  suffident  reason." 
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Domio  the  sammer  of  1820,  intelligenbe  waa  received 
in  Mexico  of  the  revolt  of  the  SpaniflliPaniay  on  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  and  the  subsequent  revohitiony  caused  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  King ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Viceroy 
received  an  order  from  the  Cortes  of  Spain  to  proclaim 
the  Constitution,  to  which  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled 
to  swear,  sorely  against  his  will.  Accompanying  this 
mandate  was  a  decree  of  the  Cortes  ordering  the  seques- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  Mexican  Church.  A  true 
subject  to  his  prince,  and  an  enemy  to  revolutions,  Don 
Juan  Apodaca ,  resolved  to  resist  the  commands  of  the 
Cortes;  he  accordingly  hastened  to  levy  troops  through- 
out the  country  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting 
it  against  the  rebels,  but  in  realiWthey  were  destined  to 
keep  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  check.  The  op- 
position of  the  clergy  being  aroused  by  the  impolitic 
decree,  which  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  hoarded 
treasures,  the  Viceroy  soon  found  himself  in  a  critical 
'  poritlon.  Aided  by  the  Spanish  generals,  Apodaca  pre* 
pared  to  sustain  himself  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  con- 
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eeived  to  be  his  duty  toward  his  BOvereign.  Hie  people 
of  Meidco,  who  had  received  many  ii^juries  from  the 
Cortes,  were  not  disposed  to  declare  in  their  fSEtvor.  The 
native  nobility  and  opulent  Spaniards  united  with^the 
Viceroy,  and  determined  to  support  the  king,  and  pre- 
serve his  Mexican  dominions  as  an  asylum  to  which  he 
could  retire  in  future  from  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies. 
Thus  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  the  aristocracy,  were 
<  arrayed  against  the  Cortes,  each  moved  by  a  different 
motive.  Xbe  Mexican  bishops,  with  their  usual  selftdi- 
ness,  resolved  to  throw  their  influence  in  favor  of  tiie 
party  upon  whose  protection  they  could  rely  in  case  the 
government  should  attempt  to  enforce  the  decree  leve^jed 
at  themiiehres. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  western  division  of 
the  army  at  liiis  crisis  was  General  Armigo,  who,  being 
a  staunch  liberal,  was  of  course  a  supporter  of  tiie  con- 
stitution. The  force  under  this  personage  occupied  a 
position  midway  between  the  capital  and  the  Pacific,  and 
had  been  placed  there  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Guer- 
rero, who  had  established  himself  at  the  Orilla  de  Zaca- 
tula,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  from 
its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  ocean.  Armigo  was 
therefore  recalled  to  Mexico,  and  in  an  evil  hour  Don 
\ugustin  Iturbide  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This 
individual  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  patriots,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  viceregal  government;  he  had  commanded  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  General  Llano's  army  at  the  battle  of 
Puniaran,  in  1813,  and  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  overthrow  the  rebels  in  that  campaign;  he  had  not, 
however,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  commotions 
which  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  but  had 
lived  in  the  capital :  '*  in  a  society  not  remarkable  for 
strict  morality,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  immorality:** 
his  reputation  was  not  without  blemishes ;  he  had  some 
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tyent,  ana  waa  quick,  bold  and  resohite  in  cairying  <Npt 
hia  aehemes,  and  careless  of  the  means  he  made  ose  of  to  ^ 

ooaaommate  bis  pmpoees.  Such  was  the  man  in  whoBe 
hands  thedestiny  of  Mexico  was  plaoed. , 

Itorfaide.Ieft  Mexico  in  Fefaraavy,  1821,  with  orders  to 
Buvbh  against  Guenrefo,  and  cmdi  him  at  a  blow.  He 
was  also  ordered  to  take  ehaifpe  of  a  quantity  of  the  paUio 
treasure^;  ainanntiag  to  half  a  miUion  of  dollars,  whidi  had 
been  deposited  at  a  plaoe  called  Igoala,  scbont  a  hundred 
aii4  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  Before  he  departed  fior  ^ 
the  army,  Iturbide  entered  into  a  eonspiraoy  wiA  the 
elergy,  artl  leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  who  had  united 
against  the  goyernment,  and  were  determined  to  aehiere 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  The  roral  prl^ifhood  were  ^ 
immediately  set  to  work,  and  in  eoiguaetion  with  the  j 

agents  of  the  conspirators,  soon  aroused  -^fUp  rfipmbfring 
pasdons  of  the  people.  jSeneral  Giiec9co,'iHiio  had  been 
infcvmed  of  the  intended' revolution,  broke  up  his  eiimp  on 
the  Zaoatol%  and  marched  to  Join  Iturbile.  The  formerly 
hostile  battalions  arriving  at  Igaala,  mingled  together  like 
the  waters  of  two  friendly  streams,  destined  to  flow 
thenceforth  in  one  direction.  *£ 

On  the  2dd  of  February,  1821,  Iturbide  seized  upon  the 
treasure,  and  on  the  following  day  proposed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs  the  political  scheme  known  as  the  plan  of 
Ijgnala.    This  document  is  as  follows : 
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v:- 


**  AsncLB  I.  The  Mexican  nation  is  independent  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  of  every  other,  even  upon  its  own  continent 

«*  Aet.  n.  The  religion  shall  be  the  Catholic,  which  all  its  inha- 
bitsnts  profess. 

•'ijrr.  in.  They  shall  be  united  without  any  distinctions  be-        *> 
tigresn  Americans  and  Europeans. 

*•  Asr.  IV.  The  government  shall  be  a  constitntioBal  monarchy 
**AnT.  V.  A  Junta  shall  be  nan^ed,  consisting  rfindindnals  who 
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enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  the  different  parties  which  have 
shown  themselves. 

**  Art.  VI.  This  Junta  shall  b#  presided  over  hy  his  ezoeUeaey 
the  Condi  dd  VenadUOf  the  present  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 

^  AxT.  VII.  It  shall  govern  in  the  name  of  the  laws  now  in 
fosoe,  and  its  first  duty  shall  be  to  convoke— «ccor£ng  to  snch  nilfls 
as  it  may  deem  expedient— a  eongreas,  for  the  formation  of  a  oonsti- 
tntion  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  country. 

^  AjtT.  VIII.  His  majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.,  shall  be  invited  to 
the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  infiintBS  Don 
Carios  aad  Don  Francisco  de  Paula. 

^  Art.  IX.  Should  his  majesty,  Ferdinand,  and  his  august  bro- 
thers, decline  the  invitation,  the  nation  is  at  liberty  to  invito  to  the 
imperial  dignity  any  member  of  reigning  iamiUeii  it  may  seksct 

^  Art.  X.  The  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  oath  of  die 
empefor  to  observe  it,  must  precede  his  enXry  into  the  country. 

^  Art.  XL  The  distinction  of  castes  is  abolished,  whidi  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  law,  exdoding  them  from  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

**  Art.  Xn.  An  army  shall  be  organized  for  the  maintenance  of 
rdigion,  independence^  and  union^  guaranteeing  these  three  princi- 
ples, it  shall  be  called  the  Army  of  the  Guarantees. 

**  Art.  Xni.  It  shall  solemnly  swear  to  defend  the  fundamental 
.  doctrines  of  this  plan. 

**  Art.  XIV.  It  shall  striedy  observe  the  military  ordinances 
now  in  force. 

^  Art.  XV.  There  shall  be  no  other  promotions  than  those  due 
to  seniority,  or  which  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

**  Art.  XVI.  This  army  shall  be  considered  as  of  the  line. 

*'Art.  XVII.  The  old  partisans  of  independence  who  shall 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  this  plan,  shall  be  received  into  this  army. 

**  Art.  XVIII.  The  patriots  and  peasants  who  shall  acknow- 
ledge the  plan  hereafter,  shall  be  enrolled  as  militia. 

**  Art.  XIX.  The  secular  and  regular  dergy  shall  be  protected 
in  their  rights. 
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^  Akt.  XX.  AH  the  public  functionaries— -civil,  military^  ecde- 
mstieal,  and  pc^tieal"  who  adhere  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
■hall  be  oontiiuied  in  office,  without  distinction  between  Mexicans 
and  Europeans. 

^  Abt.  XXI.  Those  functionaries,  of  whatever  degree  or  con- 
dition, who  dissent  from  the  cause  df  independence,  shall  be  divested 
of  tiieir  offices,  and  shall  leave  iie  territories  of  the  empire,  taking 
with  them  their  families  and  eiects.,' 

^  Akt.  XXn.  The  military  commandants  shall  be  guided  by 
instructions  in  conformi^  Vith  this  plan,  which  shall  be 
to  them. 

**  Ajkt.  XXin.  No  accused  person  shall  be  put  to  death  by  tim 
militaiy  commandants.  Those  accused  of  treason  against  the  nation, 
which  is  the  next  greatest  crime  after  that  of  treason  against  the 
Divine  Ruler,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Barrabas*.  where  ' 
they  shaU  remain  until  the  Congress  shall  decree  the  pumsImMt 
which  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

**Akt.  XXIV.  It  being  indispensable  to  the  wdfare  of  the 
country  that  this  plan  should  be  otfried  into  effeot,  inasmuch  as  the 
good  of  that  country  is  its  object,  every  individual  of  the  army  shall 
maintain  it— if  it  be  necessary-— even  to  the  shedding  of  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood!" 

This  plan  was  approved  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
assembled  at  Iguala,  and  copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to 
all  the  commandants-general  of  the  provinces,  the  officers 
of  the  difTcrent  garrisons  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  the 
Viceroy,  and  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
When  the  revolution  began,  the  force  under  Iturbide  was 
but  eight  hundred  strong,  while  that  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  consisted  of  eleven  European  regiments, 
seven  veteran  corps,  and  seventeen  native  regiments. 
The  Viceroy  also  had  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  * 
state;  Iturbide,  on  the  contrary,  was  destitute  of  all  re- 
sources, excepting  the  treasure  he  had  seized  at  Iguala, 
and  those  he  counted  would  flow  from  the  contributions 
of  his  partisans.     In  his  communication  to  Apodaca,  Itur-     y 


• 
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doomniiit  emanating  from  that  once  drelided  personage,  a 
Spanish  Viceroy,  whose  predecesscNrs  were  accnstomed  to 
assmne  tl^e  power  and  state  of  a  sovereign  prince,  aston- 
ished, while  it  oveijoyed  the  patriots  who  now  beheld  their 
triumph  complete.  O'Donoju  was  invited  to  meet  the 
great  conspirator  and  hold  a  solemn  conference  with  him 
at  Cordova,  a  town  in  the  vicinity.  The  parties  met,  and 
after  a  brief  and  amicable  discussion,  a  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1821,  by  Iturbide  and  O'Donqja;,: 
the  latter  well  aware  that  the  government  of  Spain  would 
not  sanction  his  unauthorized  proceeding.  In  this  treaty 
the  Viceroy  recognized  the  plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  basis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  future  Mexican  empire,  which  was  de- 
clared a  free  and  mdependent  state,  under  that  designation. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  commissioners  should  be 
dispatched  to  Spain  immediately,  to  lay  the  imperial  dia- 
dem at  the  feet  of  Ferdinand  VH.,  or  the  other  Bourbon 
princes,  in  case  he  refused  to  accept  the  proposal. 

In  the  interim,  the  country  was  to  be  governed  by  a 
junta,  who  were  to  nominate  an  executive.  Of  this 
junta,  O'Donoju  readily  consented  to  become  a  member, 
and  guaranteed  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  by  the 
king's  troops,  who  yet  maintained  possession  of  the  city. 
Persuaded  by  the  Viceroy,  who  was  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  their  sovereign,  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  encamped  at  Toluca. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  IturUde  and  O'Donoju 
entered  Meidco  together,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people,  who  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers.  In 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  a  junta  consisting 
of  thirty-six  persons  was  organized,  by  whom  a  regen<^ 
of  five  members  was  appointed.  The  executive  power 
was  lodged  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  government.  Itur- 
bide was  chosen  president  of  it,  with  the  additional  titie 
of  admiral  of  the  navy  and  generalissimo  of  the  army. 
His  annual  salary  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 


,- 
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thousand  doUan.  At  this  ctuoB  General  O'Donqin  died, 
to  tlia  great  regret  of  all  partiee.  His  conduct  had  met 
the  approbation  of  every  patriot,  and  even  challenged  the 
admiraticm  Of  the  friendi  of  the  king.  Those  who  wished 
the  re-establishment  of^fhe  old  system,  alone  regarded 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  did  not  scrapie  to  denounce  him 
as  a  traitor,  both  to  the  monareh  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DirncuLTiKS  of  the  New  Goyernment — Conspiracy  of  Bravo  and  Vie- 
toria — The  Deputies  swear  to  support  the  Plan — Factions  in  Cod* 
giese— -Intrigues  of  Iturbide-«- Financial  difficulties  of  the  Nation- 
Reduction  of  the  Standing  Army,  and  the  increase  of  the  Militia— 
Iturbide's  Ambition — Nocturnal  Tumult*— Conduct  of  the  Mexican 
Mob  — Meeting  of  the  Deputies— Election  of  the  Emperor— The 
fifteen  honest  Representatiyes. 

The  most  important  subject  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Mexico,  was  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Congress ;  Iturbide  submitted  a  prqjet^  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  that  body  into  separate 
houses.  The  upper  house  was  to  be  composed  of  twelve 
eodesiastics,  the  same  number  of  officers  from  the  army 
of  the  Guarantees ;  one  member  from  the  AyunJUmnerUos'^ 
of  the  different  cities  ;  and  one  from  each  supreme  court 
of  judicature.  The  lower  house  waa  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  ratio  of  one 
member  for  every  fifty  thousand  souls.  The  junta  rejected 
this  plan,  but  adopted  another  in  which  the  same  pro- 
portion of  representation  to  population  was  retained. 
It  was  also  provided  that  in  the  event  of  any  province 
having  more  than  four  deputies,  one  of  them  should  be 
an  ecclesiastic,  on#^  militaiy  man,  and  one  a  civilian,  in 
order  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  might  have  a 
voice  in  the  national  councils. 

*  Municipal  Couneils. 
(IdO) 
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organization  of  the  government  did  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  tiie  revolationary  chiefs,  and  a 
faction  headed  by  Nicholas  Bravo  and  Victoria  conspired 
to  fierce  the  junta  to  adopt  the  form  of  election  prescribed 
fay  the  Spanish  constitution.  This  conspiracy  was  disco- 
veredy  and  Bravo,  Victoria,  and  several  of  tiieir  accomplices 
were  arrested,  as  they  were  about  to  carry  tiieir  designs 
into  effect,  and  consigned  to  a  prison. 

The  members  of  the  junta  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
eleeted  deputies  to  the  Congress  which  assembled  at  tiie 
capital  on  tiie  24th  of  Februaiy,  1822.  Before  taking  their 
■eats,  the  representatives  marched  in  solemn  processiim  to 
the  great  cathedral  of  Mexico,  (which  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Mexitli),  and  there  bound  themselves  by  a 
sacred  oath,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  several  articles  of 
tihe  plan  of  Iguala.  As  if  determined  to  peijure  them- 
selves beyond  the  hope  of  redemption,  these  worthy  sena- 
tors confirmed  their  oath,  by  voting  in  favor  of  each 
■eparate  article  isolated  from  the  body  of  tiie  plan. 
This  ceremony  was  succeeded  by  the  solemn  and  impo- 
sing rites  of  tiie  Roman  Church,  calculated  to  impress 
tiie  minds  of  those  who  hold  that  faith  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  these  individuals  did 
not  scruple  to  break  their  oaths,  almost  before  the  ink  had 
dried  upon  the  parchment  which  recorded  their  infamy. 

Being  duly  installed  in  their  seats,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  session  in  a  formal  manner;  but  such 
was  the  ignorance  of  this  august  body,  that  not  one  of 
tiiem  was  conversant  with  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
business  in  legislative  assemblies !  This  proved  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  dispatch  of  the  many  important  questions 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  R^ftarkably  ceremoni- 
ous in  their  social  intercourse,  the  Mexican  deputies  spent 
week  after  week  in  discussing  matters  of  etiquette,  while 
the  affairs  of  the  government  remained  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order.   To  increase  the  inefficiency  of  the  Congress,  it 
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soon  became  divided  into  factiotu,  each  one  fltrinng  to  at- 
tain the  supremacy,  in  order  to  advance  their  own  peculiar 
^wi,  under  cover  of  meaBorea  tffon^t  forward  for  the 
pablic  good.  The  fnends  of  Itmlnde,  who  were  devoted 
to  their  leader,  wished  to  elevate  him  to  the  Baprenw  aa- 
thoiity,  in  order  that  they  might  shaie  in  the  spoila  of 
office,  and  the  namberlesa  favon  of  wealth  and  rank  it 
would  be  in  hie  power  to  bestow.  The  Bourboniata,  on 
the  contrary,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Iturbide,  and  ain- 
cerely  desiroOB  of  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  plan 
of  Iguala,  particolarly  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  inTest- 
ment  of  the  power  in  the  pnvon  of  Ferdinand,  or  some 
prince  of  his  royal  house.  There  were  many  enlightened 
and  patriotic  men  among  the  Boarbonista,  who,  aware  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  the  ambitioas  designs  <^ 
the  military  chiefis,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  fiv  the  natioii, 
bat  in  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  republican  par^  were  violently  pie^wsseBaed  in 
favor  of  a  federal  system  of  government,  and  boldly  re- 
pndiatod  the  plan,  as  the  work  of  the  military  leaders,  and 
not  of  the  people,  whose  opinions  had  not  been  consulted 
until  an«r  the  consummation  of  the  re\-olation.  This  Sao- 
tion  was  conqwsed  of  enthusiastic  and  liberal-minded  nten, 
who  fondly  hoped  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  their 
Utopian  dreams  were  about  to  be  realized.  They  pointed 
in  derision  to  the  imbecile  and  dissolute  king  of  Spain,  and 
asked  his  partisans  if  he  was  one  to  be  controlled  by  the 
impotent  articles  of  a  constitution,  while  be  had  the  power 
of  resisting  its  operation.  The  friends  of  Itnrbide  took  no 
part  in  the  debates  bet^\'een  the  other  parties,  unless  one 
of  them  was  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  ascendency, 
when  they  would  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  minority,  and  thus  defeat  the  favorite  measures  of 
either  faction.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  Iturbidists  soon 
excited  the  suopiciou  of  their  colleagues,  who,  watching 
their  condnct,  penetrated  tfieir  design  of  elevating  tlw 
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general-in-chief  to  the  supreme  command.  When  the  re- 
gency, or  executive  branch,  met  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  Iturbide  assumed  the  speaker's  chair.  Th^ 
members  resisted  this  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges 
of  tfie  house,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  partisans  to  support  his 
daiiiis  to  the  dignity. 

Iturbide  withdrew  to  Tacubaya,  with  a  division  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  troops;  from  this  place, 
he  iasued  several  manifestoes  against  the  legislature,  com- 
plaining of  their  procrastinating  policy,  in  not  passing  the 
measures  demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Tie  regency  were  continually  asking  for  supplies  of 
money,  which  the  Congress  was  not  disposed  to  grant,  ac- 
enstng  the  former  of  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public 
treasure.  The  intestine  wars  which  had  desolated  Mexico 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  had  dried  up  all  the  usual  sources 
of  revenue,  and  left  the  nation  without  the  means  of 
maeting  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  army  had  been 
increased  since  the  revolution,  and  the  pay  of  the  troops 
augmented.  The  general-in-chief  received  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  his  services ;  his  father  had 
been  voted  a  pension  of  ten  thousand;  the  ministers  re- 
ceived eight  thousand  per  annum,  and  the  members  of 
Congress  three  thousand.  To  meet  these  ordinary  and  the 
extraordinar}' expenses  which  were  constantly  accruing  was 
impossible ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  financial  difficul- 
ties, serious  disturbances  arose  which  threatened  the  over- 
Arow  of  the  government.  The  army  had  not  been  paid 
for  some  mpnths,  and  the  soldiery  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  a  mutinous  and  disorderly  spirit.  In  order  to 
increase  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  Tturbide  denounced 
the  Congress,  for  neglecting  to  provide  tor  the  comfort  of 
the  "  most  meritorious  part  of  the  community,"  as  he  de- 
signated the  military.  The  people  became  infected  with 
the  same  seditious  spirit,  and  the  discontented  loudly  ex- 
Id 
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cl&uned  a^ainet  the  CongresB  for  not  enacting  lawi  cskb 
lated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  affidn 
of  the  country  were  in  this  lamentable  condition,  wk^i  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  n^alist  camp  at  Ttdaea,  to 
effect  a  counter  revolntion  in  favor  of  the  old  system. 
The  plot  was  fortunately  discovered  in  tiioie  to  prevent  its 
execution,  and  measures  were  taken  to  defend  the  oa|Mt^ 
against  the  enemies  of  the  government. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  Iturbide  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  conntiy  was  in  danger,  and  calling  opon  C«i- 
gress  to  assemble  without  delay.  At  an  early  hoar  on  the 
following  day,  the  legislature  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
demanded  of  the  members  of  the  Regency  the  cause  of 
this  alarm.  Senor  Yannez,  one  of  the  latter  body,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  protested  agun&t  the  c<m- 
dnct  of  the  general-in-chief,  in  using  the  names  of  his 
colleagues  without  their  authori^,  accusing  him  of  arroga- 
ting powers  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  attempting 
to  govern  the  nation  by  his  own  will.  Iturbide  rettRted 
by  denouncing  Yannez  as  a  Irutor  to  the  state,  and  an 
enemy  to  him  personally.  He  afterwards  accoaedsevcnd 
other  deputies  of  the  same  crime,  but  upon  investigating 
tiie  charges  preferred  against  them,  they  were  found  un- 
supported by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  convictiofl. 
This  impolitic  movement  on  the  part  of  Iturbide,  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  people,  and 
petitioni<  were  presented  for  a  reorganization  of  the  exe- 
cutive power.  Three  new  members  were  accordingly 
appointed  to  the  regency.  Iturbide  imd  Yannez  were  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  ofBce. 

The  general-in-chief  spared  no  effort  to  conciliate  the 
military,  advocating  their  claims  upon  all  occasions,  and 
displaying  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  which  soon  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  army.  To  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  soldiery,  Consress  resolved  to  reduce  the  standing 
army  to  twenty  thousand  men,  substituting  in  place  of  the 
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dbbanded  regiments,  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  militia. 
Iturbide  protested  strongly  against  this  measure,  asserting 
tfiat  the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  an  augmentiettion, 
rather  than  a  redaction,  of  the  regular  troops  then  in  the 
field.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Iturbidists, 
die  proposed  alterations  were  deemed  necessary,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  made  without  delay.  Baffled  by  the 
decree  of  Congress  that  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his 
most  devoted  partisans,  Iturbide  determined  to  reach  the 
■ommit  of  his  ambitious  desires  by  one  bold,  vigorous  effort. 
On  the  18th  of  May  he  presented  to  Congress  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  (dated  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary,) against  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  denouncing  it  as 
illegal,  null,  and  void,  as  far  as  the  Spanish  government 
was  concerned.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence, 
the  Mexican  Congress  decided  that  the  nation  was  released 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the 
34th  of  August,  1821,  and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  elect 
•a  emperor  according  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  plan  of 
Iguala.  Seizing  the  propitious  moment,  when  "  the  tide 
was  at  the  flood  which  was  to  lead  him  on  to  fortune." 
Iturbide  determined  to  consiunmate  his  designs,  before  the 
army  was  remodeled,  or  the  people  were  awakened  fi-om 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  decree  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  the  noncom- 
missioned officers  of  three  regiments  then  garrisoned  in 
the  city,  assembled  the  troops,  and  distributing  money 
and  pulque  among  their  ranks,  harangued  th^m  in  favor 
of  the  general-in-chief.  The  eloquence  of  the  corporals 
met  \vith  a  hearty  response  from  the  men,  who  marched 
through  the  streets,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  Iturbide's  resi- 
dence ;  here  they  were  reinforced  by  a  mob  of  Icpctvs, 
a  species  of  sans  culottes,  who  swarmed,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand,  within  the  purlieus  of  the  capital.  Thia 
formidable  class  of  beggars,  thieves,  and  assassins,  were 
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always  upon  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  popular  ogn- 
motiotu,  in  order  to  carry  their  own  peculiar  scbemes  idto 
execution.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  ehotit  of,  "  Long  live  bar- 
bide,  Emperor  of  Mexico,"  resounded  through  the  ci^, 
accompanied  by  the  rattling  of  drums  and  dischaiges  of 
mosketry.  This  uproar  was  continued  daring  the  night, 
and  filled  the  qiuet  citizens  with  astoniahroent  and  alann. 
An  intimation  \ras  conveyed  to  the  senators  who  wen 
opposed  to  Itnrbide,  warning  them  not  to  appear  in  pob- 
lic  next  day  as  they  valued  their  lives,  for  the  soldiety 
were  fiercely  excited  against  them.  Tliis  ruse  succeeded 
in  deterring  some  of  the  most  influential  deputies  firom 
taking  their  seats  in  the  house. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  19th  of  May,  the 
capital  was  alive  with  excited  people,  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  opening  scene  of  the  drama  they  were  so 
much  interested  in;  the  suburbs  poured  forth  its  ragged 
and  uncleanly  crowds,  who,  although  they  neither  danced 
the  "  Garmagniole,"  nor  sung  the  Marseilles,  were  equally 
as  ferocious  as  their  brethren  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris 
in  their  best  days.  As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  legis- 
lative hall  were  opened  the  mob  rushed  in  and  filled  the 
galleries,  shouting,  insulting,  and  even  threatening  the 
members,  as  they  took  their  seats.  Of  the  hundred  and 
thirty-four  deputies,  but  ninety-four  were  present  apon 
this  momentous  occasion.  With  great  difficulty  silence 
was  obtained,  and  a  member  proceeded  to  address  the 
house  upon  the  events  of  the  previous  night,  which  he 
declared  to  be  a  strong  and  irresistible  expression  of 
public  sentiment,  and  therefore  moved  that  Congress 
should  exercise  its  prerogative,  and  elect  an  emperor 
upon  the  spot.  This  proposal  was  received  by  the  repre- 
sentatives in  profound  silence.  At  last  one  of  their  num- 
ber, more  courageous  than  his  colleagues,  observed  that 
it  would  be  assuming  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to 
tiiem  to  proceed  in  the  afftur  without  consulting  the 
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ptovinces ;  that  Congress  had  assembled  to  frame  a  con- 
ilitationy  and  not  to  appoint  a  sovereign.    The  speaker 
liM  interrapted  by  the  furious  yells  of  the  ruffians  in  the 
gaDeriesy  vdio  flourished  their  swords  and  long  knives, 
direatening  to  cut  t^  ihroais  of  the  members  if  Iturbide  was 
not  proclaimed  before  one  o'clock  that  day.    Intimidated 
bj  the  savage  mob,  whose  impatience  increased  every  mo- 
ment, the  assembly  reluctantly  consented  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  soldiery  and  leperos,  who  were  led  on  by 
die  most  worthless  and  abandoned  wretches  of  the  capital. 
A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Iturbide,  who  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  hall,  and  the  Congress  proceeded  to  cast 
the  votes  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  ninety-four  members  present,  seventy-seven  voted 
for  the  General's  elevation  to  the  throne ;  fifteen,  with  a 
firmness  worthy  of  admiration,  dedaied  that  the  provinces 
ought  to  be  consulted,  and  cast  their  ballots  against  him, 
and  two  other  deputies  withdrew  from  the  house  without 
expressing  an  opinion.    Amid  loud  and  repeated  shouts 
of  ^  Long  live  Augustin  the   First,"  Iturbide,  with  an 
affected  show  of  humility,  accepted  the  imperial  office  he 
had  won  by  sacrificing  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  his 
own  self-respect 
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Thb  emperor  waa  crowned  with  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mtmiooB  magnificence,  so  cfaaracteristia  of  the  Uextcan 
people,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Montezumaa  with 
the  cordial  approbatioa  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  a  »«• 
merouB  and  influential  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital. 
Hie  archbiriiop  of  Mexico,  however,  reflised  to  officiate  at 
the  coronation,  and  even  expresHed  hie  opposition  to  Itnr- 
hide's  elevation,  by  retiring  from  the  city.  So  marfced  a 
token  of  displeasure  from  the  head  of  the  Mexican  hierar- 
chy did  not  fail  to  create  a  sensation ;  and  while  it  -Ck- 
conraged  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  it  east  a  shadow 
over  the  future  prospects  of  the  new  bom  dynasty.  The 
provinces  of  the  empire  soon  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
government,  and  solemnly  (mate  allegiance  to  the  Empe- 
ror,  as  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the  nation. 

Iturbide  was  born  in  the  intendanoy  of  Valladolid,  on 
the  S7th  of  September,  1783,  and  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  when  he  commenced  his  troubled  reign.  Hia  personal 
appearance  was  highly  pleasing  and  prepossessing,  and 
his  manners  were  both  dignified  and  elegant.  "  His  statore 
was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches,  stoutly  made  and  very 
(i»f>) 
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proportioQed.  His  face  was  of  an  oval  fonn»  and  his 
features  were  all  very  good  except  his  eyes,  whiidi  were 
«attstaantly  bent  upon  the  ground  or  averted.  His  hair  was 
Dfown,  and  his  beard  of  a  red  color,  his  complexion  was 
fair  and  ruddy,  more  like  that  of  a  German  than  a  Spanish 
Qreole."*  By  his  affable  and  insinuating  address,  and  the 
wealth  and  honors  which  he  lavished  with  a  liberal  hand 
among  the  military,  Iturbide  gained  many  influential  par- 
tisans who  supported  his  arbitrary  administration  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  shower  favors  upon  them.  But  when 
the  tide  of  adversity  set  against  him,  these  mercenary  syco- 
phants were  the  very  first  of  his  party  to  desert  their 
former  idol. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  elec- 
ted, it  may  be  presumed  that  there  would  be  a  struggle 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
government.  Scarcely  had  Iturbide  assumed  the  sceptre, 
when  he  demanded  the  power  of  appointing  not  only  the 
members  of  his  own  council,  but  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts,  together  with  the  prerogative  of  vetoing  all  laws, 
and  such  articlcTs  of  the  constitution  as  he  deemed  useless 
or  inexpedient.  Congress  granted  him  the  liberty  of  nomi- 
nating the  privy  councillors,  but  firmly  opposed  his  design 
of  making  the  judiciary  subservient  to  his  own  will.  The 
^puties  also  conceded  to  the  executive  the  right  of  vetoing 
and  amending  the  acts  of  Congress,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. During  the  debates  upon  this  subject,  the  galleries 
of  the  house  were  filled  with  a  disorderly  crowd  of  soldiers 
and  vagabonds,  who  were  loud  in  their  threats  of  ven- 
geance against  the  persons  of  the  representatives  whenever 
a  measure  was  introduced  hostile  to  the  known  wishes  of 
the  monarch.  In  the  early  part  of  August,  1822,  the  em- 
peror proposed  an  alteration  in  the  judiciary,  by  substituting 
military  tribunals  in  place  of  the  ordinary  courts,  which 

*  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mezieo. 
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he  pronounced  inefficient  for  the  administratioft  of  jiuifiae* 
This  presumptuous  and  flagrant  attempt  to  co^yertthe 
monarchy  into  a  military  de^spotism,  met  with  a  signal 
rebuke.  The  delegates  banded  together,  and  repelled  tha « 
proposition  with  scorn  and  indignation.  There  is  no  p«d* 
tion  so  calculated  to  develop  the  inherent  weaknew  of 
the  human  character  as  that  of  supreme  power.  Flaeed 
upon  a  giddy  eminence,  far  above  the  influence  of  publie 
opinion,  which  controls  the  wayward  passions  of  other  mea» 
the  despotic  ruler  of  a  nation  may  be  compared  to  a  vol- 
cano during  an  eruption ;  which,  though  it  fill  the  whole 
surrounding  region  with  its  glory,  stiU  reveals  deformities 
which  in  a  more  subdued  light  would  have  escaped  notioe. 
The  policy  pursued  by  the  Mexican  emperor  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  tyrant  at  heart,  who  was  determined  to 
gratify  his  lust  for  power  by  trampling  upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  his  subjects. 

Exasperated  by  the  opposition  of  the  legislative  body, 
'Iturbide  resorted  to  a  measure  that  at  once  proclaimed 
his  iniquitous  intentions.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
August,  fourteen  members  of  Congress  were  arrested  upon 
an  accusation  of  high  treason,  and  incarcerated  in  prison. 
Three  days  elapsed  before  their  colleagues  assumed  oou- 
rage  to  remonstrate  against  this  abuse  of  imperial  power. 
On  the  29th,  however,  they  demanded  the  release  of  the* 
prisoners,  or  a  hearing  for  them  before  the  proper  tri- 
bunals, in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  empire.*  The 
minister  of  the  Interior  replied,  that  the  act  of  habeas 
corpus  referred  to  but  one  person,  and  could  not  be 
applied  to  several  guilty  of  a  similar  ofience  1  The  Mexi- 
can Congress  then  demanded  that  the  accused  should  be 
tried  by  a  committee  of  the  house ;  the  executive  refused 
this  request,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  to  designate 

*  The  Spanish  Coiistitntioii  had  been  adopted  as  proposed  in  the 
twenty-first  article  of  ths  Plan  of  Ignals. 
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die  deputies  who  were  innocent,  from  those  who  were 
gailty  of  the  same  crime  for  which  their  colleagues  were 
ia^nrisoned.  After  much  tmnoltaous  debate  upon  this 
ral^ect,  Congress  decided,  oh  the  12th  of  September,  to 
sobmit  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  as  the  surest  method 
€^  procoring  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and  preserving 
Ae  peace  of  the  country.  Four  months  had  been  con- 
Biooed  in  Ae  fiiutless  effort  to  restrain  the  prerogatiye 
of  the  executiTe  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  or*' 
ganic  law  of  the  state.  During  this  period  the  afiairs 
of  the  people  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  greatest 
oonfbsion;  the  country  swarmed  with  robbers  and   as- 

lins,  who;  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  which  had 
since  the  revolution,  committed  the  most  atro- 
oions  crimes  with  impunity.  The  royal  exchequer  was 
bankrupt,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  far  ex- 
ceeded the  revenue.  All  coni^ence  between  the  emperor 
and  Congress  had  been  destroyed  by  the  tyrannical  con- 
duct of  the  former,  and  the  determination  of  the  latter,  to 
abstain  from  enacting  laws  which  were  liable  to  be 
stifled  by  the  imperial  veto. 

Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  bring 
the  legislature  into  a  compliance  with  his  plans,  Iturbide 
assembled  a  select  party  of  his  political  friends,  and  de- 
nounced the  policy  pursued  by  Congress  as  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  asserting  that  they 
desired  to  overthrow  his  government,  and  erect  a  de- 
mocracy in  its  place,  in  contravention  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  which  they  bad  sworn  to  maintain 
inviolate.  It  was  proposed  by  the  partisans  of  the  em- 
peror to  demand  of  Congress  a  reduction  of  their  number 
and  privileges,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  deputies  firmly  resisted  these  innova- 
tions, and  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  executive  to 
ciyole  them  into  a  surrender  of  the  little  Uberty  which 
they  btill  retained.     Determined  to  carry  hi»  schemes  into 
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efibct,  Iturbide  resorted  to  the  expedient  employed  by 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  under  somewhat  similar  drcnin- 
stances.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1822,  one 
of  the  emperor^s  aids  appeared  in  the  legislative  hall,  and 
commanded  the  members  to  disperse  within  ten  minutes, 
or  they  should  be  expelled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  as  the  soldiery  were 
known  to  be  violently  exasperated  against  the  represen- 
tatives, who  had,  among  other  follies,  refused  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  army. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  nation  placed 
the  emperor  upon  the  height  he  had  been  struggling  to 
reach.  He  now  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  all  the 
barriers  that  lay  between  his  condition  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign  and  a  despotic  sultan.  His  usurpation  did  not 
pass  without  some  show  of  resistance.  Don  Felix  la 
Garza  raised  the  grito  of  ^volt  in  the  eastern  internal 
provinces,  and  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Congress.  Itur- 
bide dispatched  a  division  against  him  without  delay, 
which,  advancing  rapidly  upon  Soto  la  Marina,  attacked 
and  dispersed  the  malcontents  before  they  had  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  an  effectual  stand. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  a  national  junta,  consisting  of 
forty-five  members,  were  assembled  by  proclamation,  and 
proceeded  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body. 
The  financial  affairs  of  the  country  being  exposed,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  expenses  of  the  government  was  thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars;  its  resources  amounted  to  but 
eight  millions.  The  junta,  in  order  to  replenish  the  trea- 
sury, immediately  imposed  a  forced  loan  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  large  quantity  of  money 
was  soon  after  seized  at  Perote,  and  appropriated  by  the 
rapacious  administration  to  its  own  use;  it  belonged  to 
emigrant  Spaniards,  who  had  fled  to  avoid  the  troubles 
which  distracted  the  empire. 

Iturbide  now  found  himself  in  a  position  which  would 
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have  unsettled  the  ideas  of  a  much  greater  man ;  he  was 
the  sole  arbiter^of  his  country's  destiny,  untrammeled  by  a 
single  authority  potent  enough  to  control  his  lawless  will. 
He  used  every  means  to  conciliate  his  foes,  by  conferring 
upon  those  who  joined  his  party  offices  of  profit  and  honor. 
He  established  an  order  of  knighthood  called  the  Imperial 
Order  of  Guadalupe,  of  which  his  mcgesty  was  the  grand 
master.  By  these  measures  he  gained  many  adherents, 
and,  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  the  military,  his  dynasty 
seemed  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  overthrown.  The  pa- 
triot leaders  who  were  opposed  to  his  administration  had 
retired  from  the  capital;  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  were  now  besieged  in  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  by  the  imperial  army  under  General 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  emperor's  most  devoted  partisans. 
The  finances  alone  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  reign, 
and  threatened  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  existed 
diroughoat  the  country.  In  the  hope  of  relieving  his  diffi- 
culties, IturUde  issued,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823,  four 
millidns  of  paper  money,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  one-third  of  its  amount. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  National  Junta  passed  a  ge- 
neral colonization  law,  which  guaranteed  to  protect  the 
liberty,  property,  and  civil  rights  of  all  foreigners  who 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  should  settle 
within  the  provinces  designated  by  the  government.  This 
law  referred  to  Texas,  the  only  part  of  the  empire  where 
colonies  had  been  established.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
Mexicans  to  form  a  barrier  of  American  settlements  upon 
tiieir  eastern  frontier,  that  would  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  savages  who  infested  the  great  plains  which 
stretched  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Sabine. 
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Thb  Spanish  garrison  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  having 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  wai 
now  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  that  impor* 
tant  fortress;  which,  impregnable  by  its  great  strength, 
commanded  the  town  and  haj*bor  of  the  principal  seaport 
of  the  empire.  Iturbide,  accordingly,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  commandant  of  the  castle,  which  resultMig  in  no- 
thing definite,  the  former  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  coast, 
and  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the  latter,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  him  to  terms. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  emperor  left  the  capital 
with  a  brilliant  escort,  and  wcis  received  everywhere  on 
his  iroute,  with  the  evidencei  of  unshaken  loyalty.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Puebla,  he  was  greeted  by  enthusiastic 
crowds,  and  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  bishop  of  die 
diocese,  and  the  governor  of  that  city,  both  of  whom  w^ipe 
his  firm  allies  and  friends.  From  there,  he  proceeded  t» 
Jalapa,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mander. That  officer,  however,  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
stronghold,  or  to  confer  with  the  emperor  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  own  walls,  so  the  negotiation  terminated. 
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Although  the  emperor's  visit  to  Jalapa  failed  in  Its 
object,  yet  it  was  the  caase  of  hastening  the  development 
of  events  connected  with  the  destiny  of  Iturbide,  tke 
nation,  and  the  cause  of  Mexican  liberty.  General  £cli% 
varri,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  imperial  army  joined  his  msyesty  at  Jalapa,  and 
charged  his  second  in  authority,  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  with  insubordination  and  disobedience. 
This  distinguished  personage^  who  was  by  nature  ambi- 
tious, haughty,  and  enterprising,  had  driven  the  Spaniards 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  at  this  time  provisional  gover- 
nor of  that  place,  and  possessed  of  great  influence  in  the 
army  under  his  orders.  Iturbide,  in  an  evil  hour,  called 
him  to  Jalapa,  and  harshly  reproaching  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  command.  *'  To  an  aspiring  mind,  and  a  persever- 
ance and  energy  rarely  associated  in  the  Mexican  charac- 
ter, Santa  Anna  united  a  sensibility  of  soul  which  rendered 
him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  revenge."  Exasperated  by  the  ungenerous  conduct  of 
the  man  he  had  helped  to  raise  to  a  throne,  he  departed 
from  the  town,  and  outstripping  the  messenger  who  bore 
the  order  for  his  dismissal,  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  and 
mustering  his  troops,  he  addressed  them  in  an  impetuous 
manner.  Denouncing  the  emperor  and  his  administration, 
he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  and  oppose  a  govern- 
ment so  despotic,  ungrateful,  and  inefficient.  The  soldiers 
received  this  harangue  with  acclamation,  and  readily 
enrolled  themselves  against  the  power  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain.  The  garrisons  of  the  acyacent  towns  soon 
joined  the  malcontents,  and  the  whole  province  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  arrayed  under  their  standard.  Santa  Anna 
immediately  issued  a  pronunciamcnlo  in  favor  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government;  he  accused  the  emperor  of 
perjur}',  t}Tanny,  and  ingratitude;  with  having  reduced 
the  nation  to  a  state  verging  upon  ruin,  by  his  extortions 
and  unjust  decrees,  leveled  against  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
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people.  He  declared  it  his  design  to  convdce  the  Mexi- 
can Congress,  to  unfiirl  the  banner  of  democracy  and 
'  alarch  upon  the  capital.  Finally,  he  advised  Itorbide  to 
iMicate  and  throw  himself  upon  the  generosiQr  of  tbio 
•  nation,  who  would  not  fail  to  remember  his  former  ser- 
vices in  their  cause. 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  document,  the  emperw 
ordered  General  Echavarri  to  march  against  the  rebels 
with  the  forces  under  his  conmiand  and  disperse  them 
without  delay.  Santa  Anna  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
took  up  a  position  at  the  Puente  del  Rey,  a  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Antigua,  which  he  fortified.  The  hostile  parties  met, 
and  fought  several  actions  vtdthout  either  gaining  the 
advantage  or  sufieilng  much  loss.  This  was  not  a  war 
of  caste  or  extermination  like  the  preceding,  but  one  of 
pc^cy,  in  which  intrigue  proved  more  potent  than  the 
sword  or  bayonet.  At  this  crisis  Guadalupe  Victoria,  who 
had  been  concealed  among  the  mountains,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  insurgent  camp,  and  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  soldiery.  With  a  moderation  which  did  him 
honor,  Santa  Anna  resigned  the  baton  of  command  into 
the  hands  of  this  veteran  republican,  whose  name  alone 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  any  cause  he  espoused. 

On  the  calends  of  February,  1823,  Echavarri,  Victoria, 
and  Santa  Anna,  held  a  conference  at  Casa  M ata,  which 
resulted  in  a  union  of  the  hostile  armies.  The  generals 
dispatched  an  oflicer  to  the  capital  with  proposals  of 
peace,  but  insisted  upon  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
and  the  immediate  convocation  of  Congress,  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  pacification.  Iturbide,  astounded  by  the 
defection  of  Echavarri,  endeavored  to  recall  him  to  his 
allegiance,  but  without  success.  His  affairs  were  be- 
coming more  desperate  every  hour:  his  treasury  was 
empty ;  the  paper  currency  he  had  issued  was  worthless ; 
the  people  already  discontented,  threatened  to  rise  en 
masse  and  hurl  him  from  lua  throne. 
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Urged  on  by  his  fated  destiny,  the  emperor,  forgetful  of 
the  party  to  whose  efforts  he  owed  his  crown,  attacked  the 
clergy  in  the  most  susceptible  part;  he  called  upon  them 
fiff  a  contribution  of  church  plate  to  relieve  him  from  the 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  him.  True  to  the  policy 
which  governs  the  priesthood  in  all  countries  and  in  ever 
clime,  the  Mexican  prelates  withdrew  their  support,  and 
the  imperial  structure  they  had  reared  fell  crumbling  to  the 
earth.  The  revolt  which  had  been  confined  to  Vera  Cruz, 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  Valladolid  to 
San  Luis  Potosi;  the  people  rose,  and  sei^ng  the  royal 
IMithorities  cast  them  into  prison :  Oaxaca  and  Guadalaxara 
also  declared  against  the  administration.  Bravo  and 
Guerrero,  mustering  an  army  in  the  western  provinces, 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  rebellion  and  arrayed  themselves  in 
deadly  hostility  to  the  emperor.  The  forces  under  Victoria 
entered  Pttebla  about  the  1st  of  March,  and  were  received 
as  friends.  Iturbide  had  established  a  camp  at  Iztapaluca, 
four  miles  from  the  capital,  but  perceiving  that  his  star 
had  fallen,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  on  the  8th  of 
March,  summoned  the  Mexican  Congress  together,  and 
tendered  his  abdication.  The  number  of  members  being 
too  small  to  form  a  quorum,  they  declined  to  accept  his 
resignation.  Deserted  by  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  even 
the  flatterers'  who  had  basked  in  the  simshine  of  royal 
favor,  the  unhappy  prince  on  the  10th,  made  a  formal  sur- 
render of  the  imperial  crown,  declaring  that  he  had 
accepted  the  supreme  power  with  reluctance  to  save  the 
country  from  ruin,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  it,  the 
moment  he  had  discovered  that  his  retaining  it  served  as  a 
pretext  for  civil  war.  Announcing  to  Congress  his  desire 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  some  foreign  land,  that  his  presence 
in  Mexico  might  not  give  rise  to  dissensions,  he  solicited 
of  them  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  liquidate  his  debts. 
Again  Congress  refused  to  receive  his  abdication,  denying 
that  he  had  ever  possessed  a  legitimate  right  to  the  crown, 
but  they  granted  him  permission  to  leave  the  connliy  with 
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luB  fanuly,  and  allowed  him  a  peiuioa  of  twenQ'-Bre 
thoueand  dollan  a  year.  Iturbide,  who  had  withdraWD  to 
Tulancingo,  acceded  to  these  terms,  and  stripping  himself 
of  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  which  had  galled  his  brov, 
he  laid  the  sceptre  of  the  Montezumas  at  the  feet  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  violently  iiTested  it.  Thns  terminated 
the  administration  of  Augustin  Itorblde,  a  man  who  had 
"  greatness  thrust  upon  him,"  a  mere  creature  of  circom- 
stances;  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power  by  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  class,  bio  gov^nment  was  one  of 
expedients,  not  of  principle,  and  was  characterized  by  tite 
most  absurd  inconsistencies  and  oaneoessary  severities. 
His  maxim  was  not  that  which  is  right,  but  that  which  is 
conTenient.  He  ceased  to  govern  when  unsupported  hj 
the  cle^y,  and  a  hireling  soldiery,  who  turned  their  bayo- 
nets against  him  when  bis  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and 
their  pay  deferred.  Adorned  by  no  virtue,  graeed  by  no 
talents,  he  io«e  to  a  dangerous  eminence,  and  after  "  strut- 
ting his  hour  upon  the  stage,"  he  defied  tfie  imperial 
purple,  and  sank  back  into  his  former  obscurity. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  the  republican  forces  under 
Victoria  Bad  Negrete,  entered  the  capital  in  triumph. 
The  former  Congress  assembled  and  appointed  a  triumvi- 
rate as  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  nation.  The 
persons  chosen,  were  Nicholas  Bravo,  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
and  Pedro  Celestino  Negrete;  the  latter  personage  had 
been  a  disttngmshed  enemy  to  the  patriots  during  the 
struggle  which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
General  Santa  Anna,  in  the  meantime  sailed  from  Vera 
Cruz  with  six  hundred  men,  and  landing  at  Tampico, 
advanced  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  commenced  a  counter- 
revolution, by  declaring  himself  the  protector  of  the  federtd 
republic.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  and  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  government.  The  ex-emperor,  hia  family 
and  suite,  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  were  escorted 
to  the  coast  by  General  Bfavo,  and  embarked  for  Italy,  in 
an  Ens^ish  vessel  on  the  lldi  of  Hay,  1823. 
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Comrmmoif  of  1834  —  Oppositioa  of  the  Clergy  and  Military— In- 
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age—His aitest- Death  of  Iturbide— His  reputation  in  Mexico. 

Thb  revolation  had  so  far  proved  eminently  success- 
fid,  and,  notwithstcuiding  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  government  to  be  estab- 
lished, all  the  master  spirits  of  the  country  were  in  favor 
of  a  republican  system.  In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  people  a  new  election  was  held  for  members  of 
Congress.  The  deputies  who  were  chosen  assembled  at 
Mexico  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  and  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember a  conmiittee  of  the  house  reported  the  outlines  |^ 
of  a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States 
of  the  north.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the 
Senores  Vargas,  Argnelles,  Mangins,  Arispe,  and  Jose  de 
Jesus  Huerta,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  patriots, 
and  sincere  advocates  of  democratic  institutions.  By  this 
instrument,  Mexico  was  to  be  divided  into  sixteen  states, 
under  the  title  of  the  Mexican  United  States;  the  form 
of  government  to  be  that  of  a  representative  popular 
federal  republic: 

Article  III.  Declares  that,  "  The  religion  of  the  Mexican 
nation  is,  and  will  he  perpetually,  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic," 
and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  all  other. 
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**Art.  VII.  The  legislative  power  of  the  federation  shall  be 
disposed  in  a  Congress,  to  be  divided  into  two  houses,  one  of 
deputies  and  the  other  of  senators. 

**  Art.  XI.  For  every  eighty  thousand  souls,  one  representative 
shall  be  appointed,  or  for  a  fraction  which  passes  forty  thousand: 
the  state  which  may  not  contain  this  population  to  be  entided  to 
one  representative  notwithstanding. 

"Art.  XXV.  The  senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  state,  elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  die 
legislatures. 

**  Art.  LX VII.  Every  resolution  of  the  general  Congress  shall 
have  the  character  of  a  law  or  decree. 

**Ajit.  LXX.  All  laws  relating  to  contributions  or  impost  to 
originate  in  the  house  of  deputies.  The  supreme  executive  power 
was  to  be  lodged  in  one  individual,  styled  the  president  of  die 
Mexican  United  States." 

** There  was  also  to  be  a  vice-president;  both  of  these  offi- 
cers to  be  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states.  The 
term  of  service  for  the  executive  was  to  be  four  years.  No 
president  could  be  elected  for  two  consecutive  terms.  The  ex- 
ecutive had  the  privilege  of  vetoing  all  laws  within  ten  days 
afler  their  enactment,  unless  such  laws  had  been  4>a8sed  by^ 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  During  the 
recess  of  Congress,  one  senator  from  each  state  officiated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Government,  of  which  the  vice-president  of 
Mexico  was  the  chairman.  This  council  performed  the  duties  of 
the  senate,  and  were  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  execudve, 
possessed  of  power  to  control  his  official  authority,  if  deemed 
necessary.  The  administration  of  justice  was  confided  to  one 
supreme,  and  several  district  and  circuit  courts.  The  supreme 
court  was  composed  of  eleven  members,  divided  into  three  haOs. 
The  judges  held  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  were 
elected  by  the  legislatures  throughout  the  confederacy  upon  the 
same  day.  The  circuit  courts  were  composed  of  one  professional 
judge,  one  prosecuting  attorney,  and  two  associate  judges.  The 
members  of  these  tribunals  were  nominated  by  the  supreme  coiurt, 
and  appginted  by  the  president    Before  entering  upon  their  duties. 
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the  Judges  of  the  latter  took  the  followuif  oath,  in  presence  of  the 
president  of  the  Republic :  *  You  swear  to  Grod  our  Lord,  faithfiiUj 
to  discharge  the  duties  and  obligations  confided  to  you  by  the  na- 
tion. If  you  do  this  God  will  reward  you ;  if  otherwise,  he  will 
popish  you.'  No  suit  could  be  instituted,,  either  in  civil  or  crimi- 
nal  cases,  for  injuries,  unless  the  litigants  could  prove  that  they 
had  legally  attempted  the  means  of  conciliation.*'* 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  Mexican  constitution — 
an  instrument,  in  some  respects,  equal  to  that  of  any 
country ;  in  others  very  deficient.  Its  great  faults  were  the 
prohibition  of  all  forms  of  religion  save  that  of  Rome, 
and  its  neglecting  to  provide  for  trial  by  jury,  that  mighty 
bulwark  of  the  people  against  the  power  of  an  interested 
or  venal  judiciary.  This  absurd  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  the  curse  of  the  Mexican  nation ;  it  has 
dried  up  the  fountains  of  liberty,  and  has  spread  a  blight- 
ing influence  over  the  land,  withering  and  paralyzing  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  dispel  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  superstition ;  which  hang  in  gloomy^  folds 
upon  the  altars  of  her  cathedrals,  and  around  the  humble 
firesides  of  her  degraded  peasantry ;  and  unless  a  more 
liberal  spirit  of  religious  toleration  prevails,  Mexico  can- 
not hope  to  prosper,  but  will  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  until  her  light  is  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  her  slaughtered  people ;  who  will  fall,  like  the 
subjects  of  her  ancient  monarchs,  a  prey  to  the  valor  and 
enterprise  of  some  bold  invader. 

**  We  buried  their  fathers  upon  the  San  Jacinto ;  we 
will  bury  their  sons  upon  the  Rio  Bravo."  This  boast  of 
the  Texans  has  been  accomplished  long  since,  in  smoke 
and  in  flame.  The  enemies  of  the  federal  system,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics  and  militar}' 
chiefs,  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  by 
every  means  known  to  politicians.    They  resorted  to  in- 
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trigue,  artifice,  threats,  and  bribery;  and ^hen  these  failed, 
they  did  not  scrapie  to  excite  tiieir  partisans,  to  array  Aem- 
selves  in  hostility  against  the  administration. 

In  the  early  part  of  Janulny,  1824,  General  Echavani, 
who  occopied  the  province  of  Puebla,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  refused  to  obey  tiie  commands  of  the  trium- 
virate. General  Guerrero  was  sent  against  the  rebels,  by 
the  government,  who,  marching  upon  them  at  the  keafl  of 
a  battalion,  quelled  the  disturbance  without  resorting  to 
force,  and  carried  Echavarri  a  prisoner  to  the  capital. 
Sliortiy  afterwards,  another  insurrection  took  place  at 
Cuemavaca,  in  the  Tierra  Caliente,  which  was  also  put 
down  by  the  active  Guerrero,  who  proved  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  The  opponents  of  the  constitu- 
tion, who  wished  to  establish  a  central  system,  managed 
to  defer  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  until  the  patience 
of  several  of  the  States  becoming  exhausted,  they  took  up 
arms,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy 
unless  their  wishes  were  complied  with.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  diversion  in  their  favor,  the  federalists  insisted 
upon  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  constitution,  which 
was  accordingly  sworn  to  on  the  2d  of  Februaiy,  1824,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  really  desired  the  good  of 
the  republic. 

During  this  period,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  caused  by  the  ancient  enmity  which  existed 
between  the  Creoles  and  European  Spaniards.  The  na- 
tives of  the  capital  and  the  garrison,  headed  by  Colonel 
Lobato,  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  all 
public  employments;  Congress  refused  to  grant  this  re- 
quest, and  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  an  alarming 
state  of  agitation.  Lobato  finally  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  pardoned.  His  second  in  command.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Staboli,  still  held  out,  and  did  not  surrender 
until  his  followers  deserted  him.  Staboli  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot;   he  was  subse- 
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qoently  liberated  and  banished  from,  Mexico,  with  twenty- 
tlvee  other  officers,  who  were  implicated  in  the  revolt. 
Jm  ccnweqtience  of  the  excitement  which  continued  to 
pievail,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  comply  with  the  de- 
nands  of  thcrmatives,  as  there  had  been  too  much  cause  for 
dieir  prejudice  against  the  Spaniards.  Several  changes 
W8TO  tiierefore  made  in  the  departments ;  the  Europeans 
were  (nqperseded  by  Creoles,  the  fc^rmer  being  allowed  a 
pulsion  for  life  of  one-third  of  their  former  pay.  The  su- 
preme executive  was  abo  remodeled,  and  was  now  coodh 
posed  of  Nicholas  Bravo,  Vicente  Guerrero,  and  Mguel 
Dominguez.  On  the  28th  of  April,  Congress  passed  a  law 
declaring  Augustin  Iturbide  a  traitor,  and  sentenced  him 
to  death  should  he  re-enter  the  republic.  This  decree  was 
designed  to  check  the  movements  of  the  partisans  of  the 
late  emperor,  who,  being  excluded  firom  all  share  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  were  constantiy 
fistorbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  by  their  intrigues. 
Tliat  these  disaffeoted  persons  w^^  bent  upon  restoring 
the  imperial  power,  was  soon  placed  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  by  an  eventful  catastrophe. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1624,  a  strange  vessel  was  seen 
hovering  upon  the  coast  near  the  river  Santander:  she 
was  under  English  colors,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people  on  shore,  who  seldom  witnessed  such  an  appear- 
ance upon  this  solitary  part  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  On 
the  following  day,  General  Felix  la  Garza,  the  command- 
ant of  the  district  of  Soto  la  Marina,  was  waited  upon 
by  a  person  from  the  ship,  who  announced  himself  as 
Charles  de  Beneski,  a  Polish  gentleman  who  visited  Mexi- 
co with  a  friend,  with  the  intention  of  negotiating  vrith 
the  government  for  a  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  colony  from  abroad.  La  Garza  gave  the  fo- 
reigners permission  to  enter  the  countiy,  although  he  was 
not  without  his  suspicions  as  to  their  object  in  landing 
upon  this  isolated  spot.     On  the  17th,  the  General  was 
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triguc,  artifice,  threats,  and  bril 
they  did  not  scruple  to  excite 
selves  in  hostility  af^inst  tht 

In  the  early  part  of  Janai 
who  occnpied  the  province 
of  revolt,  and  refused  to  obey 
virate.  General  Gnerrero  wa 
the  government,  who,  marchin] 
a  battalion,  quelled  the  diet 
force,  and  carried  Echav, 
Shortly  aftem'ards,  another 
Cuernavaca,  in  the  Ticrra 
down  by  the  active  Gut 
worthy  of  all  confidence, 
tion,  who  wished  to  eetabUf 
to  defer  the  adoption  of  that 
of  Beveral  of  the  States  becoi 
arma,  and  threatened  to 
unless  their  wishes  were 
tage  of  this  diversion  in  their 
upon  the  immediate  adoptii 
was  accordingly  sworn  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  al 
the  republic. 

During  this  period,  an  ii 
of  Mexico,  caused  hy  the 
between  the  Crcolea  and 
lives  of  the  capital  and 
Lnbato,  demanded  the  e\pulsio 
public  employments ;  CongreBt 
(juest,  and  the  whole  citj-  was 
state  of  agitation.  Lobato  fina 
mcnt,  and  was  pardoned.  His 
tenant  Colonel  Stnboli,  still  held 
until  his  followers  deserted  him 
court-martial,  and  condemned  t' 
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those  who  were  present  in  an  earnest  manner,  declaring 
that  he  had  sought  his  native  land,  not  as  a  dethroned 
prince  to  claim  his  crown,  but  as  a  soldier  and  a  Mexican, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of  his  beloved 
Gonntryy  and  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  her  enemies  ! 
He  exhorted  those  around  him  to  love  their  country,  and 
obey  the  present  government;  he  then  announced  his 
readinAi  to  die,  and  placing  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  he 
knelt  on  the  ground.  The  word  of  command  was  given, 
which  was  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Mexican  chief  no  longer  animated  his 
frame.*  The  news  of  the  death  of  Iturbide  was  received 
by  the  nation  with  no  exhibition  of  unseemly  exultation; 
and  although  the  different  state  legislatures  sent  their 
congratulations  to  the  federal  government,  the  sins  of  the 
deceased  were  regarded  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
The  Mexican  Congress,  without  openly  reproving  the  offi- 
cious zeal  of  the  authorities  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  execution  of  the  ex-emperor,  resolved  to  reward 
his  eminent  services  by  granting  his  family  a  pension  of 
eight  thousand  doUars  a  year.f 

Knee  th^t  period  the  reputation  of  Iturbide  has  in- 
creased among  his  countrymen  until  it  has  reached  its 
climax,  and  he  is  now  recognized  throughout  Mexico  as 
the  father  of  his  country !  The  anniversary  of  the  day 
which  gave  him  birth,  is  celebrated  in  every  city,  town, 
and  pueblo,  from  Chiapas  to  Santa  Fe,  with  all  the  usual 
demonstrations  with  which  nations  proclaim  their  grati- 
tude towards  public  benefactors. 

*  He  fell  pierced  with  four  balls :  two  of  which  were  lodged  in  his 
brain,  the  same  number  in  his  heart. 

f  Itiirbide's  family  consisted  of  t  wife  wd  two  children. 
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▲boution  of  Negro  slaTtrj  in  Mezioo—  Origin  of  African  lAKtmy  te 
Southern  America — Financial  diffienldes—  Negotiation  of  a  1 01 
Recognition  of  Mexican  Independence  by  &e  United  Statea  and  Brip 
tain— National  Colonixation  Law  —  Election  and  inangufatioB  of 
Victoria  and  Bravo  -^  Proaperooa  condition  of  the  Coloniea  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1824,  the  supreme  execatrre  power 
of  Mexico  issued  a  decree,  manumitting  negro  Blaves,  and 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  within  the  territory  of  the  Te> 
public.  Every  slave  brought  into  the  countiy  after  dni 
date  was  declared  to  be  a  free  man,  from  the  moment  he 
landed  upon  the  Mexican  soil.  It  was  farther  decreed, 
that  all  vesseb  engaged  in  transporting  negroes  into 
Mexico  should  be  confiscated,  and  their  owners,  agents 
and  oflicers,  subjected  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

The  Mexicans  owed  the  introduction  of  Africans  into 
their  country  to  the  efibrts  of  Las  Gasas,  the  benevolent 
Dominican,  who,  wishing  to  preserve  the  natives  of  the 
continent  from  the  fate  which  had  befallen  those  of  Ifis- 
paniola,  proposed  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a  race, 
whose  physical  and  moral  peculiarities  seemed  to  destine 
them  to  a  life  of  bondage.  Yielding  to  the  persuasions  of 
Las  Casas,  Charles  V.  granted  a  license,*  to  one  of  his 
courtiers,  to  introduce  negroes  into  the  Spanbh  colonies. 
This  personage  sold  the  privilege  to  a  company  of  Genoese 
merchants,  who  loaded  several  ships  with  Africans  and 

*  The  Assiento,  Philip  V.  tnosfemd  this  right  to  ths  Engliah. 
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sent  diem  to  America.  In  the  rich  islands  of  Hispaniola 
and  Cuba,  the  accursed  freight  was  purchased  with  avidity; 
but  upon  the  mainland,  where  the  natives  were  of  a  more 
haidy  constitution,  more  accustomed  to  labor,  and  there- 
ftn  better  suited  for  slaves  than  those  of  the  isles,  a  small 
nnmber  only  was  disposed  of;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
daeree  of  manumission  was  promulgated,  there  were  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  African  bondsmen  in  the  republic. 
This  act  of  enfranchisement  was  a  deed  of  justice  and 
■wroy  to  all  classes,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
pla  were  so  wretchedly  poor  that  their  labor  could  be 
purchased  for  a  mere  trifle. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  Triumvirate  of  Mexico  is- 
sued a  colonization  law,  confirmatory  of  that  passed  the 
pneeoding  year.  By  the  fourth  article  of  this  decree,  it  was 
dadared  that  no  settlements  could  be  made  within  twenty 
ktagnes  of  the  territory  of  any  foreign  nation,  nor  vidthin  ten 
laagoes  of  the  sea-coasts,  without  the  express  approbation 
of  tfie  general  executive  power.  By  article  seventh,  it  was 
guaranteed  that,  until  after  the  year  1840,  no  law  should 
be  passed  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  the 
eoontry  as  colonists,  "unless  imperious  circumstances 
should  require  it,  with  respect  to  individuals  of  a  particular 
nation."  The  new  colonists  were  forbidden  to  transfer 
their  property  in  manus  muertos  (mortmain)  or  to  hold 
lands,  if  they  were  not  domiciliated  within  the  limits  of 
die  republic,  or  citizens  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  laws  were  not  dictated 
in  a  spirit  of  generous  liberality,  always  excepting  the 
articles  requiring  the  colonists  to  submit  to  the  predominant 
religion  of  the  countr}'.  As  these  laws  referred  to  Texas, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  executive  warrants 
authorizing  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  domain. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  under  which  the  govern- 
ment labored  arose  from  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
public  finances.     In  the  month  of  August,  1824,  the  Mexi- 
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can  agents  racceeded  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  twenty 
millionB  of  dollars,  with  an  opulent  house  in  London;  a 
second  loan  of  sixteen  millions  was  subsequently  obtained 
during  the  same  year.  This  filled  the  coffers  of  the  state, 
and  enabled  the  executive  to  carry  out  their  patriotic 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  nation. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1825,  the  general  sovereign  ooa- 
stituent  Congress  of  Mexico  assembled  at  the  capital,  and 
was  opened  with  all  due  solenmity.  On  the  6th  of  the 
same  month,  the  votes  of  the  state  legislatures  were  read 
in  presence  of  both  houses,  and  Guadalupe  Victoria  was 
declared  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  and 
Nicholas  Bravo,  Vice-President  of  the  same.  Congress 
passed  several  laws  during  this  session  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  All  titles  of  nobility 
were  abolished  in  the  republic,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
democratic  constitution  which  had  been  adopted.  An  ef- 
fort was  also  made  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood within  the  limits  corresponding  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  poor  remains  of  the  once  formidable  Spanirii 
power  was  now  concentrated  at  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  Callaa, 
the  port  of  Lima,  and  at  Chiloe  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 
The  European  forces  were  few  in  number,  and  w^e 
neither  feared  or  respected  by  the  emancipated  colonies, 
who  shortiy  afterwards  vidtnessed  their  surrender.  Thns 
was  the  power  of  Spain,  with  all  its  splendid  array  of  vioe- 
kings  and  captain-generals,  swept  before  the  hurricane  of 
revolution  from  the  lands  accursed  by  her  despotic  and 
iniquitous  rule.  The  political  simoom  had  crossed  not 
only  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Mexico,  but  along  the 
shores  of  Columbia,  Chili,  Guatemala,  and  the  aneient 
empire  of  Peru.  The  brilliant  victory  of  Ayacucho  had 
crowned  the  struggles  of  the  republicans  vrith  success. 
Seas  of  blood  had  been  shed  and  deeds  of  cruelty  perpe- 
trated, unheard  of  in  modem  times;  the  footsteps  of  eitiier 
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fbction  had  been  tracked  in  the  blood  of  not  only  those 
engaged  in  actual  warfare,  but  too  often  in  that  of  the  aged 
and  helplessy  of  women  and  innocent  children.  And  now, 
having  paesed  through  all  the  horrors  of  revolution  and 
iBtefltine  war,  and  shaken  off  the  grasp  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, the  several  states  entered  upon  the  dangerous  expe- 
riment of  self-government.  How  signally  they  have  failed 
in  that  glorious  career  is  but  too  well  known.  Their  deeds 
have  been  forced  upon  the  observation  of  mankind,  until 
their  feelings  revolt,  and  they  turn  away  in  horror  and 
disgust  from  the  page  which  records  the  bloody  history. 
Suddenly  emerging  from  a  state  of  degradation  and  de- 
pendence, the  nations  of  the  south  were  blinded  by  the 
flood  of  light  which  poured  upon  their  path  iOrom  the  altar 
of  freedom,  and  like  one  long  confined  within  the  gloomy 
walls  of  a  dungeon,  they  staggered  to  and  fro  until  they 
have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  disorder  more 
deplorable  than  that  which  preceded  their  emancipation. 
The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  have  merely  changed  their 
masters,  the  military  chiefs  of  the  present  day  are  equally 
as  tyrannous  and  licentious  as  the  delegated  sovereigns, 
who  formerly  swayed  the  conquered  sceptres  of  Monte- 
xnma  and  the  Incas. 

President  Victoria  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1825,  and  commenced  his  administration  under  the  fairest 
auspices.  The  United  States  had  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  during  the  reign  of  Iturbide,  in  1822. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain  had  announced  her 
determination  of  doing  the  same  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
and  had  appointed  commissioners,  vested  with  full  pow 
ers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  new 
Republic.  The  treasury  of  the  state  had  been  replen- 
ished, and  the  turbulent  spirits  who  had  so  often  disturbed 
the  public  tranquillity,  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  political  arena,  where  they  had  displayed  their  unge- 
nerous strife.    The  state  authorities  who  had  been  elected 
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to  office  had  entered  upon  their  dutieB,  and  iq;>peared 
detennined  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  federal  govemr 
ment  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  ctynasty 
upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  Victma  was  per- 
sonally a  popular  man  with  the  people,  the  soldiexyi  and 
the  clergy;  he  had  experienced  many  yidssitudefi  and 
had  proved  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  many 
a  bloody  field.  The  first  year  of  Victoria's  administra- 
tion passed  vnthout  any  important  event  worthy  of 
record ;  the  fierce  elements  were  stilled,  and  the  bark  of 
state  glided  tranquilly  along  through  the  calm  waters. 

By  the  constitutional  act  of  the  7th  of  May,  1824, 
the  territory  bordering  upon  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
|irovince  of  Texas  was  provisionally  united  to  form  the 
state  of  Goahuila  and  Texas,  ^'  until  Texas  possessed  the 
necessary  elements  to  prove  a  separate  state  of  herself." 
This  decree  gave  the  latter  a  specific  political  exists 
ence,  and  recognized  her  as  one  of  the  unities  of  the 
Mexican  federation.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1825,  the 
Icjgislature  of  the  ^  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  state 
of  Goahuila  and  Texas,  desiring,  by  every  possiUe  meansi 
to  augment  the  population  of  its  territory,  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  its  fertile  lands,  the  raising,  and  mul- 
tiplication of  stock,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  com- 
merce," passed  a  colonization  law  confirming  the  decrees 
of  the  general  government,  and  guaranteeing  the  foreign- 
ers in  their  personal  and  political  rights.  The  colonies 
on  the  Brazos  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Texas  were 
rapidly  advancing  toward  a  state  of  great  prosperity;  the 
vast  plains  were  filled  with  herds,  the  valleys  vidth  plen- 
teous crops  of  full-eared  corn,  and  the  cheerful  sounds 
of  human  industry  resounded  througdi  the  forests  so  latefy 
the  abode  of  the  prowling  ravage. 
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BmoQtM  between  die  rival  Masonic  Lodges  —  Efforts  of  the  Clergy  to 
soppiess  Masonry — Politieal  Principles  of  the  two  Factions  —  Pro- 
iniDeiamento  of  Colonel  Montanyo — General  BraTO  Revolts  —  Gaer^ 
lero  qnells  the  Rebellion-^  Services  of  Commodore  Porter—  Santa 
Anna  takes  np  Arms  —  He  is  Outlawed  —  He  enters  the  Capital  — 
Struggles  of  the  Factions  —  The  City  is  Pillaged. 

DuBoro  the  winter  of  1826,  the  Mexican  Congress  was 
dbrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  introdnction  of  a  bill 
Ibr  the  suppression  of  Masonic  societies  within  the  repub- 
lic in  obedience  to  a  papal  boll  issued  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  In  all  ages  and  countries,  the  Romish  clergy  have 
r^;arded  free-masonry  with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  An- 
nouncing it  as  a  pestilent  heresy,  worthy  of  the  severest 
punishment.  In  the  year  1738,  Pope  Clement  XU.  excom- 
municated all  persons  connected  with  masonic  lodges  ;  in 
1751,  Benedict  XIV.  confirmed  the  sentence  of  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Inquisition  punished  those  suspected  of  free- 
masonry with  torture,  imprisonment,  and  even  death. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  of  Spain,  condemned  the  members  of  this 
society  to  suffer  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  those  guilty  of 
high  treason.  His  successor,  Charles  FV.,  then  king  of 
Naples,  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.  In  France, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  the  assemblage  of  lodges  was  pro- 
hibited by  both  the  priesthood  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  Mexican  clergy,  more  bigoted  and  powerful  than 
those  of  the  Peninsula,  had  been  enabled  to  keep  this 
heresy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  viceroyalty;  but  no  sooner 
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had  Mexico  declared  her  independence  than,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efibrts,  the  seeds  of  masonry  began  to  spring  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Pope  was  therefore  called 
upon  to  blast  their  growth,  by  the  spiritual  thunder  of  the 
church.  In  defiance  of  the  commands  of  his  holiness,  and 
the  threats  and  persuasions  of  the  native  clergy,  the  bill 
demanding  the  suppression  of  masonic  lodges  was  rejected 
by  the  Mexican  Congress.  And  as  nothing  tends  to  in- 
crease the  spread  of  any  opinion  so  much  as  persecution, 
the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  soon  rendered  the  free- 
masons both  numerous  and  popular.  The  members  of 
this  order  carried  their  political  principles  within  the 
precincts  of  their  respective  lodges,  which  were  converted 
into  assemblies  devoted  to  or  against  the  interests  of  the 
federal  government. 

The  charter  of  the  original  lodges  established  in  Mexico 
had  been  obtained  from  Scotland,  the  members  of  whidi 
were  called  the  Escoces;  the  persons  composing  this 
branch  of  the  society  were  opposed  to  the  constitution,  and 
in  favor  of  a  limited  monarchy,  to  be  governed  by  a  Span- 
ish prince.  In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  this 
Auction,  another  society  was  organized,  known  as  the 
Yorkino  lodge,  the  members  of  which  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  the  constitution.  The  Esco- 
ces numbered  among  their  adherents  many  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  republic, 
Nicholas  Bravo,  was  their  leader;  (romez  Pedraza,  Jose 
Montanyo,  and  several  distinguished  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, were  firm  supporters  of  the  aristocratic  faction. 
The  Yorkinos  were  headed  by  generals  Victoria,  Santa 
Anna,  Guerrero,  Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  and  Bustamente,  all 
of  whom  were  men  of  talents  and  reputation.  Each  of 
these  rival  parties  endeavored  to  break  do\^7i  the  other, 
but  without  success ;  the  legislative  halls  were  converted 
into  a  field  of  contention,  which  witnessed  the  alternate 
defeat  and  triumph  of  either  faction.    The  fierce  passions 
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had  80  often  filled  the  plains  with  hostile  annies, 
were  here  displayed  in  deadly  opposition,  and  threatened  to 
rend  the  confederacy  to  pieces.  The  Yorkinos  were  the 
most  numerous  party,  and  had  more  partisans  among  the 
people  6f  the  provinces,  the  intelligent  citizens  and  agri- 
eidtiiiistB,  the  village  curas  and  subalterns  of  the  army; 
\m%  they  had  to  contend  against  an  opulent  and  powerful 
dasBy  composed  of  liie  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  great 
landholders  and  miners,  the  higher  officers  of  the  army  and 
of  the  state,  who  employed  the  vast  resources  at  their  dis- 
poaal  to  advance  the  cause  th^y  had  sworn  to  support. 
Every  measure  introduced  into  Congress  served  as  a  cause 
of  war  for  the  parties,  whose  reckless  hostility  toward  each 
other  rendered  them  incapable  of  performing  their  duties 
as  the  legislators  of  a  free  people. 

These  dissensions  continued  to  distract  the  councils  of 
the  mation  during  the  session  of  Congress;  and  after  its 
adjournment,  the  members  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  difiering  widely  upon  all  subjects  demanding 
their  attention,  the  interests  of  the  people  were  neglected; 
and  had  not  the  state  legislatures  acted  with  more  wisdom 
than  the  federal  government,  the  country  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder.  Fortunately  the  pro- 
vinces eiyoyed  an  immunity  from  the  distractions  which 
convulsed  the  capital,  and  were  steadily  advancing  to- 
wards a  condition  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
Texas  alone  exhibited  a  warlike  aspect,  in  consequence 
of  the  mad  attempt  of  a  number  of  adventurers  to  erect 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  into  a  separate  state. 
The  assumed  cause  of  this  revolt  was,  that  the  Mexican 
government  had  abolished  slavery.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  negroes  in  Texas,  who  were  bound  for  life,  and 
were  de  facto  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  did  not  content  the  Fredonians,  as  they 
called  themselves,  who  took  up  arms,  and  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  some  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  resolved  to  resist 
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the  authority  of  the  state.  A  divudon  of  troops  maiehAd 
against  the  malcontentSy  and  an  action  ensnedy  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  rebeb.  Ciene- 
ral  Long,  Aeir  leader,  was  subsequently  assassinated  at 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1827,  Colonel  Jose 
Montanyo,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Escoees  fiMtiaa, 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  civil  war  at  Otumba,  and  promnlgsr 
ted  a  plan  fiwr  the  forcible  reform  of  the  government,  k 
December,  General  Bravo  denounced  President  Yieteia 
as  a  Yorkino,and  leaving, the  capital  and firatrinizing  with 
the  rebels,  marched  to  Tulancingo,  and  declared  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  Montanyo,  which  was  to  establish  a  central 
oonscdidated  system  in  lieu  of  the  one  then  in  <^ration. 
The  insurgents  mustered  in  strong  force;  the  discontented 
flocked  to  their  camp  firom  the  neighboring  states,  swelling 
their  ranks  and  rendering  them  more  formidable  eveiy 
^  hour.  The  aristocratic  party  in  the  capital  were  prepared 
to  rise  against  the  government  the  moment  Bravo  aij^ 
peared  before  its  walls.  The  clergy  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  people; 

rv      destroying  their  confidence  in  the  existing  dynasty  by 

^^.jipsidious  and  covert  means. 

"^  At  this  dangerous  crisis,  January,  1828,  General  Guer- 
ifero  was  sent  to  quell  the  revolt ;  marching  again&  the 
rebels,  their  forces  seemed  to  melt  away  at  his  approach, 
like  the  mist  before  the  rising  sun,  their  power  was  broken, 
their  men  dispersed,  and  Bravo  found  himself  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  By  the  energetic  efibrts  of  Guerrero 
the  country  was  soon  quieted  and  the  constitution  pre- 
served. Bravo  and  his  principal  associates  were  banished 
from  the  republic  they  had  sought  to  destroy  by  a  decree 
of  Congress. 

The  government  of  Spain  beheld  in  these  fatal  dissen- 
sions so  many  evidences  of  returning  afiection  for  herself, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  concentrating  forces  at  Cuba, 
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for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  her  fcHmer  depen* 
dency.  Vessels  were  fitted  out  and  manned  with  troops, 
emissaries  were  sent  into  Mexico  to  sustain  the  hopes  of 
the  partisans  of  Spain,  and  to  gain  adherents  by  promises 
of  magnificent  rewards  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  Mexican 
executive  was  warned  betimes  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
but  destitute  of  ships  of  war,  was  unable  to  prevent  their 
execution  in  the  then  condition  of  the  national  marine. 
Fcnrtunately  at  this  juncture  the  republic  was  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  whose  repijitation  bore  the  prestige  of 
■oeeess,  and  whose  honesty,  sincerity,  and  gallantry,  has 
placed  his  name  high  upon  the  rolls  of  fame.  This  per- 
sonage was  Commodore  David  Porter,  of  the  American 
navy,  who  entered  the  Mexican  service,  and  by  his  indi- 
vidual efforts  saved  the  country  from  the  honors  of  an 
invasion.  During  the  years  1826-7-8-9,  Com.  Porter  had 
command  of  the  Mexican  marine,  and  gave  innumerable 
proofs  of  his  zeal,  activity,  and  fidelity  to  the  republic* 
^Captured  Spanish  vessels  were  constantly  arriving  in 
the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  Vessels  of  every  description 
were  taken  upon  the  coast  and  even  in  the  ports  of  Cuba, 
some  of  which  were  laden  with  rich  cargoes.  The  prisons 
were  filled  with  Spanish  prisoners,  and  the  military  and 
naval  forces  collected  for  the  reconquest  of  Mexico  were 
required  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  revenue  of  the  re- 
public was  greatly  increased  by  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  Spanish  prize  goods,  and  the  sale  of  prizes."  Nor 
did  this  worthy  veteran  withdraw  from  the  countr}%  until 
he  had  lost  one  son  in  its  service,  another  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  a  nephew  killed  in  battle,  and  he  himself 


*  The  Mexican  navy  consisted  in  182G,  of  nineteen  vessels,  one  ship 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  one  schooner,  four  gunboats,  one  corvette,  four 
launches  and  two  pilot  boats.  After  Com.  Porter  left  Mexico,  the  ma- 
rine fell  into  disuse,  and  has  never  been  respectoble  since  that  period. 
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subjected  to  great  sufferingSy  and  the  dread  of  deMi  from 
the  knife  of  the  assassin.* 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1828,  the  several  states  of 
the  confederacy  proceeded  to  elect  a  ddef  magistrate  to 
sncceed  President  Victoria,  whose  term  would  expire  npoA 
the  following  April.  There  were  two  candidates  in  the 
field  for  this  important  office :  one  of  which,  Mannd 
Gvoinez  P^draza,  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine,  vnm 
supported  by  the  Eseoces  faction.  The  Y<xkinoB 
brought  forward  General  Vicente  Guerrero,  whose  politi- 
cal opinions  \frere  decidedly  democratic.  The  legislatures 
diiDUgfaout  the  Republic  were  nearly  equally  divided; 
and,  after  a  close  contest  between  the  parties  upon  tins 
question,  Pedraza  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 
This  result  did  not  satisfy  the  Yorkinos  who  claimed 
the  offiee  for  iheir  own  candidate.  The  question  was 
agitated  in  the  rival  lodges,  where,  concealed  frmn  the 
observation  of  the  people,  the  members  of  either  faction 
conspired  against  the  tranquilli^  of  the  nation  by  plotting 
for  the  supremacy.  The  most  distingubhed  of  these  par- 
tisans was  General  Santa  Anna,  and  Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Yorkino  lodge,  both  of  whom 
were  warm  advocates  of  the  federal  system.  These  ehiefii 
in  coi\junction  with  Guerrero,  and  generals  Montezuma 
and  Lobato,  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  helm  of 
state  at  all  hazards.  President  Victoria,  although  a 
Yorkino  in  principle,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  still  the 
tempest  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the  constitution 
and  sweep  away  the  political  fabric  which  had  been 
reared  with  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  General  Santa  Anna  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  seizing 
upon  the   funds  belonging  to  the  state,  denounced  the 

*  Memoir  of  Oommodore  Porter  to  the  American  Secietaiy  of  State, 
Febmary  24th,  1836.     '■' 
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election  of  Pcdraza  as  illegal,  fraudulent,  and  nnconstifa- 
tional  I  He  soon  collected  a  powerful  force,  and  taking 
pOBseasion  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  sent  a  division  against 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  had  many  personal  and  political 
friends.  As  the  rebels  advanced  towards  the  city,  the 
idiabitants  were  filled  with  consternation,  founded  on  the 
atrarance  that  it  would  be  captured  and  given  up  to  pil- 
lage. At  this  crisis  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz  found  a 
protector  in  Commodore  Porter,  v^ho^at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  the  governor  and  foreign  residents,  took  com- 
Ba&d  of  the  town  and  manned  the  fortifications  with  men 
drawn  from  the  vessels  of  war  then  in  pcvt.*  Upon  the 
reception  of  this  intelligence,  the  insurgents,  who  had 
anticipated  an  easy  conquest  and  rich  booty,  in  the  opn- 
leiit  city  of  the  true  cross,  halted  in  their  march,  and  forti- 
fied themselves  at  Puente  del  Rey,  intercepting  all  com- 
monication  between  the  capital  and  the  eastern  coaat; 
not  daring,  however,  to  advance  beyond  their  position, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  citizens,  who  had  already  beheld 
Ae  spoiler  at  their  gates.  From  his  head-quarters  at 
Perote,  Santa  Anna  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  his 
intention  of  marching  upon  the  capital,  and  placing  the 
Yorkino  candidate  upon  the  presidential  chair  by  force 
of  arms.  For  this,  and  other  seditious  acts,  the  govern- 
ment declared  him  an  outlaw  and  an  enemy  to  the  Repub- 
lic.f  This  spirited  decree  bafSed  the  attempts  of  the 
Mexican  Cataline  for  a  time ;  his  friends,  being  inspired 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  executive  power,  withdrew 
their  support,  and  left  him  to  maintain  the  revolt  unaided 
and  alone.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  impedes  the 
progress  of  men  of  superior  abilities  in  their  advancement 
towards  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  is  the  inefficiency, 
obstinacy,  or  intractability,  of  the  individuals   they  are 


•  Memoir  of  Commodore  Porter. 

f  Zava1a*8  Hist,  of  the  RoT^n  Naera  Espagna. 
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compelled  to  use  as  instraments.  Sach  was  Santa  Anna's 
predicament'  neither  Guerrero,  Bostamente,  nor  any  of 
the  Yorkino  faction  dared  to  come  out  boldly  and  second 
his  efforts.  In  the  meantime  his  forces  were  melting 
away,  or  wasting  their  energies  by  loitering  in  camp. 
As  the  winter  approached,  the  struggle  between  the 

a 

rival  parties  assumed  a  fiercer  character,  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  contest  could  be  settled  in  no  odier 
way  than  by  the  sword  and  bayonet.  About  the  Ist  of 
December,  1828,  General  Guerrero  took  the  field  in  penMUi, 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Yorkino  forces^ 
advanced  upon  the  capital.  On  the  4th  of  December, 
Santa  Anna  issued  a  pronunciamento  against  the  election 
of  Pedraza,  and  in  favor  of  Guerrero  and  the  federal  sys* 
tem.  The  Escoces  prepared  to  resist  this  violent  method 
of  obtaining  the  supreme  power,  and  armed  themselves  for 
the  conflict.  But  the  hostile  army  was  too  strong  to  be 
kept  beyond  the  walls  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  Yorkinos  entered  the  city,  and  for  several 
days  the  streets  of  Mexico  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of 
the  contending  factions.  The  houses  of  the  Escoces 
were  pillaged,  the  Parian*  was  sacked,  and  full  sway 
given  to  the  li#entious  passions  of  a  mob,  composed  of  the 
most  degraded  population  in  &e  world.  The  leperos  and 
banditti  from  the  neighboring  hills  found  work  enou^  far 
their  long  knives,  and  rioted  in  the  excess  given  to  their 
lawless  desires.  Murder  and  rapine  stalked  abroad,  and 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  during  this  dreadful  period. 
The  rude  scene  finally  terminated;  Pedraza  and  his  asso- 
ciates fled,  leaving  their  rivals  in  possession  of  the  coveted 
power. 


*  The  Parian  is  a  species  of  public  pawn-broking  establishment  under 
protection  of  the  government;  it  usually  contains  an  immense  quantity  of 
very  valuable  property. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OomptiAOT  of  the  Escoces— Landing  of  a  Spanish  army  under  G ene- 
lalBamdaa— Santa  Anna  marches  against  him -— Capitalation  of 
the  Spaniards-— Rerolt  of  Bnstamente—  Union  of  Santa  Anna  with 
the  Rebels — Flight  of  Guerrero— Tyranny  of  B'ustamente— IMffi* 
culties  in  the  northern  Proyinces—  War  between  the  rival  Parties -— 
Capture  and  death  of  Guerrero. 

The  soyereign  constituent  Congress  of  Mexico  met  on 
the  let  of  January,  1829,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month 
declared  Vicente  Guerrero,  President  of  the  republic,  and 
Anastasio  Bustamente,  Vice-President.  The  flight  of  Pe- 
draza,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
had  removed  the  principal  cause  of  discord,  and  the  few 
months  which  preceded  the  close  of  Victoria's  administra- 
tion passed  in  comparative  tranquillity. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1829,  Guerrero  and  his  associate 
were  inaugurated  into  oflice;  General  Montezuma  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  and  General  Santa 
Anna  was  placed  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz.  Lorenzo  de 
2«avala  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  and 
General  Filisola,  another  distinguished  federalist,  com- 
manded the  military  of  the  province. 

The  Escoces,  although  defeated  by  their  opponents 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  field,  still  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  struggle,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country.  Among  other  outrages  against 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  they  maintained  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  island 
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of  Caba,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Mexico  once  more  beneath  the  sway  of  a 
Bourbon  prince.  As  &ey  carried  on  their  plot  concealed 
under  the  sacred  veil  of  a  masonic  temple,  neither  the  na- 
tion nor  the  government  were  aware  to  what  dangerous 
extremities  the  passions  of  these  men  had  hurried  them, 
until  the  footsteps  of  an  invading  army  were  heard  upon 
their  shores.  Commodore  Porter,  disgusted  with  the  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
country  where  he  had  "  lost  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
to  him,  except  his  self-respect  and  good  name."  After  his 
departure,  the  Mexican  gulf  and  adjacent  coasts  were  un- 
protected by  a  single  efficient  vessel  of  war,  and  die 
Spaniards  experienced  no  difficulty  in  throwing  an  army 
into  the  interior  of  the  republic.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  at  Havanna  in  July,  1829,  consisting  of  four  thousaad 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Barradas.  The  invaden 
landed  at  Tampico  on  the  27th,  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  marched  into  the  country,  and  encamped  in  a 
strong  position.  The  Mexicans  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  bold  enterprise,  and  for  a  time  seemed  incapable 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  recovering  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  the  supreme  authorities  dispatched  General 
Santa  Anna,  with  a  competent  force,  against  the  lan- 
iards, at  the  same  time  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  Spanish  faction  from  uniting  with  them.  After  a  eon- 
test  between  the  hostile  armies,  which  never  came  to  a 
general  engagement,  Barradas  finding  himself  unsupported 
by  the  Escoces,  and  being  destitute  of  the  necessaiy 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  invading  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  its  disgrace.  Santa  Anna  returned 
to  the  capital  covered  with  honors  and  renonvn. 
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The  exigencies  of  the  state  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
govemraent,  demanded  an  increase  of  the  executive 
power,  and  Guerrero  had,  accordingly,  assumed  the  style 
and  authority'  of  dictator.  Notwithstanding  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  regain  possession  of  Mexico, 
llie  Escoces  were  still  conspiring  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution. Aware  of  the  machinations  of  this  party,  presi- 
dent Guerrero  continued  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
powers  he  had  been  invested  with,  when  the  country  was 
threatened  by  a  foreign  army.  This  reluctance  to  resign 
the  dictatorship  served  as  a  pretext  for  another  revolution, 
which  was  headed  by  the  vice-president,  Bustamente.  In 
December,  1829,  this  general,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  the  republican  troops,  prtmaunced  against 
Ike  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  ex- 
eeative  ordered  Santa  Anna  to  march  against  the  rebels 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  instead  of  which  he  at  first 
feeUy  opposed,  and  finally  fratrinized  with  Bustamente. 
The  two  generals,  advancing  upon  the  capital,  forced  the 
president  to  fly,  leaving  his  rival  in  possession  of  the 
power,  who  was  soon  ailer  elected  his  successor  by  the 
army.  Guerrero  retired  to  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan, 
where  he  organized  a  government  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bustamente,  and  again  did  Mexico  behold  her  sons 
arrayed  in  deadly  hostility. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  Lorenzo  dc  Zav- 
ala, was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  and  General 
Fllisola  was  sent  with  a  party  of  troops,  to  apprehend 
him.  The  legislature  of  the  state  being  in  session,  pro- 
tested against  this  arbitrary  measure,  and  the  people  col- 
lected to  defend  him ;  several  conflicts  ensued ;  the  go- 
vernor's mansion  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiery,  who 
were  deterred  by  the  crowd  from  effecting  an  entrance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Zavala  made  hia  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  fled  to  the  mountains,  from 
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of  Cuba,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Mexico  once  more  beneath  the  sway  of  a 
Bourbon  prince.  As  &ey  carried  on  their  plot  concealed 
under  the  sacred  veil  of  a  masonic  temple,  neither  the  na- 
tion nor  the  government  were  aware  to  what  dangerous 
extremities  the  passions  of  these  men  had  hurried  them, 
until  the  footsteps  of  an  invading  army  were  heard  upon 
their  shores.  Commodore  Porteri  disgusted  with  the  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  firom  fiie 
country  where  he  had  ''  lost  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
to  him,  except  his  self-respect  and  good  name."  After  his 
departure,  the  Mexican  gulf  and  adjacent  coasts  were  un- 
protected by  a  single  efficient  vessel  of  war,  and  the 
Spaniards  experienced  no  difficulty  in  throwing  an  army 
into  the  interior  of  the  republic.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  at  Havanna  in  July,  1829,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Barradas.  The  invaden 
landed  at  Tampico  on  the  27th,  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  marched  into  the  country,  and  encamped  in  a 
strong  position.  The  Mexicans  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  bold  enterprise,  and  for  a  time  seemed  incapable 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  recovering  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  the  supreme  authorities  dispatched  GSeneral 
Santa  Anna,  with  a  competent  force,  against  the  lan- 
iards, at  the  same  time  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  Spanish  faction  from  uniting  with  them.  After  a  eon- 
test  between  the  hostile  armies,  which  never  came  to  a 
general  engagement,  Barradas  finding  himself  unsupported 
by  the  Escoces,  and  being  destitute  of  the  necessaiy 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  invading  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  its  disgrace.  Santa  Anna  returned 
to  the  capital  covered  with  honors  and  renown. 
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Tile  exigencies  of  the  state  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  demanded  an  increase  of  the  executive 
power,  and  Guerrero  had,  accordingly,  assumed  the  style 
and  authority  of  dictator.  Notwithstanding  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  regain  possession  of  Mexico, 
Ifae  Esooces  were  still  conspiring  to  subvert  the  const!- 
tation.  Aware  of  the  machinations  of  this  party,  presi- 
dent  Guerrero  continued  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
powers  he  had  been  invested  with,  when  the  country  was 
threatened  by  a  foreign  army.  This  reluctance  to  resign 
the  dictatorship  served  as  a  pretext  for  another  revolution, 
which  was  headed  by  the  vice-president,  Bustamente.  In 
December,  1829,  this  general,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  the  republican  troops,  protunuiced  against 
die  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  ex- 
eeative  ordered  Santa  Anna  to  march  against  the  rebels 
end  reduce  them  to  obedience,  instead  of  which  he  at  first 
feeUy  opposed,  and  finally  fratrinized  with  Bustamente. 
The  two  generals,  advancing  upon  the  capital,  forced  the 
president  to  fly,  leaving  his  rival  in  possession  of  the 
power,  who  was  soon  after  elected  his  successor  by  the 
army.  Guerrero  retired  to  Yalladolid  de  Mechoacan, 
where  he  organized  a  government  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bustamente,  and  again  did  Mexico  behold  her  sons 
arrayed  in  deadly  hostility. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  Lorenzo  de  Zav- 
ala, was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  and  General 
niisola  was  sent  with  a  party  of  troops,  to  apprehend 
him.  The  legislature  of  the  state  being  in  session,  pro- 
tested against  this  arbitrary  measure,  and  the  people  col- 
lected to  defend  him;  several  conflicts  ensued;  the  go- 
vernor's mansion  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiery,  who 
were  deterred  by  the  crowd  from  efiecting  an  entrance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Zavala  made  his  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  fled  to  the  mountains,  from 
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of  Caba,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Mexico  once  more  beneath  the  sway  of  a 
Bourbon  prince.  As  they  carried  on  their  plot  concealed 
under  the  sacred  veil  of  a  masonic  temple,  neither  the  nfr-  ' 
tion  nor  the  government  were  aware  to  what  dangeroua 
extremities  the  passions  of  these  men  had  hurried  thenoi  * 
until  the  footsteps  of  an  invading  army  were  heard  upon 
their  shores.  Commodore  Porter,  disgusted  with  the  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  from  die  * 
country  where  he  had  "  lost  every  thing  that  was  TtihinHsf 
to  him,  except  his  self-respect  and  good  name."  After  his 
departure,  the  Mexican  gulf  and  adjacent  coasts  were  un* 
protected  by  a  single  efficient  vessel  of  war,  and  the 
Spaniards  experienced  no  difficulty  in  throwing  an  army 
into  the  interior  of  the  republic.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  at  Havanna  in  July,  1829,  consisting  of  four  thousaad 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Barradas.  The  invaden 
landed  at  Tampico  on  the  27th,  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  marched  into  the  country,  and  encamped  in  a 
strong  position.  The  Mexicans  were  taken  by  surpriae 
by  this  bold  enterprise,  and  for  a  time  seemed  incapable 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  recovering  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  the  supreme  authorities  dispatched  General 
Santa  Anna,  with  a  competent  force,  against  the  Span- 
iards, at  the  same  time  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  Spanish  faction  from  uniting  with  them.  After  a  con- 
test between  &e  hostile  armies,  which  never  came  to  a 
general  engagement,  Barradas  finding  himself  unsupported 
by  the  Escoces,  and  being  destitute  of  the  necessaiy 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  invading  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  its  disgrace.  Santa  Anna  returned 
to  the  capital  covered  with  honors  and  reno\i^. 


)lieie«  uf  die  sliatfi  had,  in  tlie  opinion Vf  th* 
ItniMBt,  demanded  an  increase  of  the  ezecn^vt 
vir,  and  Gaerrcro  had,  accordingly,  at<suni«d  tiie  m^fiti* 
■ad  aulboTitj-  of  dictator.  A'otwithij landing  the  abortive 
ittenpt  of  the  SpaDiards  to  regain  posec^sion  of  iSitfieo, 
Ike  Eicorcs  •werv  BtHI  conttpiring  to  subvert  the  oenatir 
tation.  Aware  of  the  machination:;  of  thi»  pVlff,  pveu* 
hmi  Ga«iT«ro  coatinoed  to  exercise  the  dztrabrdinary 
fevtrs  he  had  been  invested  with,  when  the  oonntrf  WU 
tiwvatmcd  by  a  foreign  army.  Thia  rL'luctanoe  to  redgn 
Ac  ^ctotorslup  $er\-ed  as  a  pretext  for  anothsr  revoIatioB, 
«kdi  was  headed  by  the  vice-pre:'idcnt,  Buatamente.  Ll, 
DKcnibrr,  18^9,  thid  general,  placing  himself  a|  the  btad  * 
.  af  a  division  of  the  republicaa  troops,  pronooMced  Ogaiait 
Ac  adminif  tration,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  ex- 
■entivs  ordered  Santa  Anna  to  march  against  the  rebek 
md  reduce  them  to  obedience,  instead  of  which  he  at  Snt 
ftaUy  opposed,  and  tinally  fratrinizcd  with  Bafltainente, 
Ike  two  generals,  advancing  upon  the  capital,  limed  the 
pnafdent  to  fly,  leaving  his  rival  in  poseeseioD  of  the 
power,  who  was  soon  atler  elected  his  succeMor  by  the 
■ny.  Ouerrero  retired  to  Valladolid  de  Meohoaoui, 
«4ierc  he  organized  a  government  in  opposition  to  A^t 
of  Bastamente,  and  again  did  Alexico  behold  her  m»u 
wrayed  in  deadly  hostility. 

The  governor  of  the  iitate  of  Mexico,  Lorenzo  de  Zbt- 
■k,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jur}',  composed  of  mem- 
kn  of  Coogrees,  as  a  traitor  to  the  Kepubtic,  aad  GeneraJ 
RUeola  wa^  sent  with  a  part}'  of  troops,  to  aj^vehend 
Ufa.  Tht>  tegii^laturc  of  the  state  being  in  seMien,  (Vo- 
Iwied  againat  thici  arbitrary-  measure,  and  the  people  ool- 
Wted  U>  defend  him;  several  couflictH  ensued;  Ae  go- 
1  was  Burroonded  by  the  aoldieiy,  who 
1  6y  the  crowd  from  effecting  an  entrance. 
kihe  mUrtof  the  tamalt,  Zavala  made  hie  escape,  and, 
aMHasBied  "by  a  friend,  fled  to  the  mountains,  frun 
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of  Cuba,  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  Mexico  once  more  beneath  the  sway  of  a 
Bourbon  prince.  As  they  carried  on  their  plot  concealed 
under  the  sacred  veil  of  a  masonic  temple,  neither  the  n^ 
tion  nor  the  government  were  aware  to  what  dangerous 
extremities  the  passions  of  these  men  had  hurried  them, 
until  the  footsteps  of  an  invading  army  were  heard  upon 
their  shores.  Commodore  Porter,  disgusted  with  the  per- 
fidy and  ingratitude  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
country  where  he  had  **  lost  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
to  him,  except  his  self-respect  and  good  name."  After  his 
departure,  the  Mexican  gulf  and  ac|]acent  coasts  were  un- 
protected by  a  single  efficient  vessel  of  war,  and  the 
Spaniards  experienced  no  difficulty  in  throwing  an  army 
into  the  interior  of  the  republic.  An  expedition  was  fitted 
out  at  Havanna  in  July,  1829,  consisting  of  four  thousaad 
troops,  commanded  by  General  Barradas.  The  invaden 
landed  at  Tampico  on  the  27th,  and  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  marched  into  the  countiy,  and  encamped  in  a 
strong  position.  The  Mexicans  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  bold  enterprise,  and  for  a  time  seemed  incapable 
of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  recovering  from 
the  panic  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  unex- 
pected event,  the  supreme  authorities  dispatched  Cieneral 
Santa  Anna,  with  a  competent  force,  against  the  lan- 
iards, at  the  same  time  using  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  Spanish  faction  from  uniting  with  them.  After  a  eon- 
test  between  the  hostile  armies,  which  never  came  to  a 
general  engagement,  Barradas  finding  himself  unsupported 
by  the  Escoces,  and  being  destitute  of  the  necessaiy 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  invading  army  laid  down  its  arms  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  shortly  afterwards  were  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  its  disgrace.  Santa  Anna  returned 
to  the  capital  covered  with  honors  and  renown. 


V      . 
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The  exigencies  of  the  state  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government,  demanded  an  increase  of  the  executive 
power,  and  Guerrero  had,  accordingly,  assumed  the  style 
and  authority  of  dictator.  Not¥dthstanding  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  regain  possession  of  Mexico, 
the  Esooces  were  still  conspiring  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tation.  Aware  of  the  machinations  of  this  party,  presi- 
dent Guerrero  continued  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
powers  he  had  been  invested  with,  when  the  country  was 
threatened  by  a  foreign  army.  This  reluctance  to  resign 
Ihe  dictatorship  served  as  a  pretext  for  another  revolution, 
which  was  headed  by  the  vice-president,  Bustamente.  In 
December,  1829,  this  general,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  the  republican  troops,  promnaiced  against 
the  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  ex- 
eentive  ordered  Santa  Anna  to  march  against  the  rebels 
and  reduce  them  to  obedience,  instead  of  which  he  at  first 
feeUy  opposed,  and  finally  fratrinized  with  Bustamente. 
The  two  generals,  advancing  upon  the  capital,  forced  the 
president  to  fly,  leaving  his  rival  in  possession  of  the 
power,  who  was  soon  after  elected  his  successor  by  the 
army.  Guerrero  retired  to  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan, 
where  he  organized  a  government  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Bustamente,  and  again  did  Mexico  behold  her  sons 
arrayed  in  deadly  hostility. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  Lorenzo  de  Zav- 
ala, was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  a  traitor  to  the  Republic,  and  General 
Rlisola  was  sent  with  a  party  of  troops,  to  apprehend 
him.  The  legislature  of  the  state  being  in  session,  pro- 
tested against  this  arbitrary  measure,  and  the  people  col- 
lected to  defend  him ;  several  conflicts  ensued ;  the  go- 
vernor's mansion  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiery,  who 
were  deterred  by  the  crowd  from  efiecting  an  entrance. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Zavala  made  his  escape,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  fled  to  the  mountains,  from 
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whence  he  issued  a  manifesto  in  defence  of  his  prindpl^ 
By  the  flight  of  Zavala,  the  province  of  Mexico  was  left 
without  an  executive,  and  its  aflfairs  fell  into  the  greatest 
disorder.    Disturbances  were  also  rife  in  the  north. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  the  Mexican  Congress,  who 
had  already  become  jealous  of  the  growing  importance 
of  Texas,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
North  Americans  into  that  department.  At  the  same 
time  a  strong  division  of  troops  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  spreading  themselves  throu^out  the  country,  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants  with  their  exactions,  and  increased  * 
die  irritation  caused  by  the  distrustful  policy  of  the  fede- 
ral government.  Ck)ngress  adjourned  on  the  15th  of 
April,  leaving  the  Ck)uncil  of  Gk)vemment  and  Bustamente 
to  rule  the  nation.  The  latter  had  already  become  a 
centralist,  and  intoxicated  with  his  power,  recognized  no 
law  superior  to  his  own  arbitrary  will. 

In  September,  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas 
was  cUsflolved  by  force,  and  the  members,  who  had  op- 
posed the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  president,  cast 
into  prison  without  trial,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest 
soflTering  and  indignity.  By  these,  and  other  acts  of 
useless  severity,  the  Mexicans  were  sowing  dragons' 
teeth,  which  anon  were  to  start  up  as  armed  men,  and 
drive  them  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Texan  territory. 

While  Bustamente  was  thus  paving  the  way  for  his 
own  downfall  by  introducing  innovations  into  the  cqn- 
stitution,  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  fugitive  Guerrero  was  preparing  to  regain  his  author- 
ity by  force  of  arms.  He  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
recruiting  an  army  in  Mechoacan,  where  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  inhabitants  by  his  defence  of  their  lives 
and  liberties  during  the  civil  wars  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  power;  the  old  veteran, 
•whose  sword  had  never  rusted  in  its  sheath  when  the 
welfare  cf  his  country  demanded  its  services,  now  turned 
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ili  point  against  the  usurper  of  his  rights,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  fbrmidable  body  of  troops.  Dming 
the  winters  of  183(^-81,  the  republic  was  shaken  to  its 
centre  by  the  struggles  of  the  contending  chiefs.  The 
representatives  in  Congress  were  divided  in  opinion  upon 
tile  claims  of  the  rivals,  and  denounced  each  other  with 
all  the  bitterness  peculiar  to  such  assemblies ;  the  people 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  also  arrayed  either  upon  the 
side  of  **  York  or  Lancaster,"  awaited  the  result  in  anxious 
expectation.  Bustamente  dispatched  a  strong  division 
against  his  enemy,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Guerrero 
was  defeated,  his  troops  dispersed,  and  his  party  annihi<« 
lated.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries,  he  was 
summarily  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court  martial,  or- 
dered by  General  Montezuma  in  February,  1831,  for  bear- 
ing arms  against  the  government,  of  which  he  was  de 
jure  the  supreme  head  1  The  sentence  of  the  court  was 
speedily  executed,  and  the  veteran  of  a  hundred  battles 
was  shot  down  with  as  little  compunction  as  iMie  had 
been  a  common  spy,  or  a  traitor  to  his  colors. 

The  murder  of  this  distinguished  patriot  was  one  of 
the  blackest  deeds  that  ever  sullied  the  annals  of  any  age 
or  country.  Guerrero  had  fought,  bled,  and  suffered,  in 
the  cause  of  Mexican  liberty,  keeping  its  sacred  fires 
alive  among  the  marshes  on  the  Zacatula,  when  they  had 
been  extinguished  elsewhere  throughout  the  land.  He 
had  withstood  the  power  of  Sp.iin  unaided  and  alone, 
when  every  other  leader  had  succumbed  to  the  enemy,  or 
overcome  by  the  adverse  current  of  events,  had  retired 
from  the  contest.  It  was  his  name  and  his  followers 
which  gave  to  Iturbidc  the  means  of  shaking  off  the 
chains  that  bound  Mexico  to  the  Peninsula;  to  his  ex- 
ertions the  republic  was  indebted  to  its  escape  from 
the  horrors  ^of  many  a  rebellion ;  and  this  was  his  re- 
ward! He  fell  a  victim  to  the  diabolical  passions  of  a» 
faction,  which  had  first  been  invoked  in  his  name  to 
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protect  the  sacred  cause  of  whieh  he  wae  the  hig^^ 
priest ;  and  with  him  perished  the  last  hope  of  the  friends 
of  the  constitation  and  the  federal  system.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  which  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  country 
from  all  others,  that  but  a  single  individual,  among  the 
host  of  chiefs  who  have  risen,  conquered,  and  perished, 
has  had  the  hiqppiness  of  dying  in  his  bed;  his  com- 
peers having  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  countrymen :  *'  revolutions,  like  the 
god  Saturn,  devour  their  own  offspring.^'  The  natoral 
consequence  diis  of  that  ferocity  which  is  always  engen- 
dered by  civil  wars,  the  actors  in  them  being  constrained 
to  destroy  their  rivals  diat  they  themselves  may  live. 


V 


CHAPTER   X. 

Fall  of  BastamentB —  Elevation  of  Gomez  Pedrasa  to  dia  Presidency — 
Straggles  of  the.  Factions  —  Death  of  General  Teian— Santa  Anna 
elected  President — Zavala^s  Bill  to  cat  down  the  re?eni|BS  of  the 
Chaioh — Sudden  confersion  of  Santa  Anna— Expenses  of  the 
Army^Crael  Treatment  of  the  Government  to  the  Tezao  Envoy. 

After  the  death  of  his  rival,  Bostamente  eiyoyed  his 
triumph  for  a  brief  period  in  tranquillity.  In  pursuance 
of  the  policy  he  had  adopted  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administrationy  he  assumed  the  authority  of  a  despotic 
prince,  relying  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery  for  the 
execution  of  his  tyrannical  decrees.  He  had  conceived 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  colonists  of  Texas,  chiefly 
from  their  known  hostility  to  the  changes  he  was  bent 
upon  introducing  into  the  constitution.  With  a  view  <^  ■^%^ 
keeping  them  in  subjection,  he  increased  the  strength  of 
the  military  in  that  province,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  General  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Mexican  troops  proved  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  to  the  Texans,  who  neither  feared  or  respected  a 
government  whose  existence  depended  upon  the  will  of 
a  hireling  soldiery.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  the 
reckless  disregard  of  the  commandants  for  the  authority 
of  the  civil  po^^er,  which  was  set  aside  whenever  it  con- 
flicted with  their  designs ;  and  many  outrages  were  per- 
petrated against  the  majesty  of  the  laws  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Teran  rendered  himself  very  obnoxiou^i 
by  his  endeavors  to  force  the  colonists  into  a  compliance 
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i^th  the  commanda  of  the  general  govemment,  'wbidi 
he  was  bound  to  obey,  bo  long  as  he  remained  in  %b 
service.  The  Texans,  however,  did  not  venture  to  resist 
the  authorit}'  of  Mexico,  until  the  retirement  of  Teranfirom 
the  province,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  forces  under  his 
orders.  After  his  departure,  the  country  was  left  in  ckaige 
of  colonels  Bradbum,Piedra8,  and  Ugartachea;  the  former 
at  this  period,  (1831,)  commanded  the  garrison  at  Anahuac, 
on  Galveston  Bay;  the  two  latter  were  stationed  at  Na- 
cogdoches and  Velasco,  where  they  established  custom- 
housed  and  levied  oppressive  duties  upon  all  goods  import- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  colonies. 

The  tyrannical  administration  of  Bustamente,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  drawing  to  its  close;  the  federalists  de- 
nounced him  as  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  people  against  him.  General  Santa 
Anna,  believing  that  the  hour  had  at  last  arrived  which 
was  to  witness  the  consunmiation  of  his  ambitious  designs, 
suddenly  issued  sl  pranuTwiameiUo  against  his  former  friend, 
and  took  the  field  in  support  of  his  declarations  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  year.  Bustamente  advanced  to  meet  him 
with  a  formidable  force;  the  hostile  armies  joined  battle 
at  Tolomi,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated.  With  character- 
istic energy,  Santa  Anna  retreated  to  Vera  Cruz,  and,  re* 
organizing  his  shattered  battalions,  prepared  to  renew  the 
straggle.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  he  declared  in 
favor  of  the  constitution,  and  Gomez  Pedraza,  as  president 
of  the  republic.  The  revolt  soon  became  general,  and 
thousands  rushed  to  the  insurgent  camp.  Bustamente's 
party  diminished  every  hour,  and  he  wisely  determined  to 
bend  to  the  stcnrm  he  was  incapable  of  successfully  resist- 
ing. Without  venturing  upon  another  engagement,  he 
demanded  a  conference  with  his  adversary,  which  resulted 
in  the  abdication  of  his  seat  and  the  elevation  of  Pedraza 
to  the  supreme  authority. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  people  living  on  the  A'azoB, 
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exasperated  by  the  exactions  of  the  Mexican  officials,  made 
a&  attack  upon  the  fort  at  Velasco,  which  capitulated  on 
tiie  folIo\%ing  day.  The  garrisons  at  Anahuac  and  Nacog- 
doches were  also  compelled  to  evacuate  the  province  of 
Texas,  which  had  declared  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  and  the 
constitution,  in  opposition  to  the  soldiery.  This  saved  the 
eonntry  from  the  horrors  of  an  invasion, — as  the  disturb- 
ances which  had  taken  place  were  attributed  to  the  zeal 
of  the  colonists  for  the  party  then  in  the  ascendant.  The 
friends  of  Bustamente  continuing  to  wage  an  unsuccessful 
war  in  support  of  his  claims,  the  whole  confederacy  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  revolt  which  had  occurred  in  this  obscure  and  distant 
part  of  the  republic. 

Among  those  who  advocated  the  central  system  in 
Mexico,  was  General  Teran,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
soldiers  of  the  day,  and  whose  exploits  have  already  been 
recorded.  While  marching  to  the  relief  of  his  chief,  Teran 
encountered  General  Montezuma,  who  was  a  partisan  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  former  was  surrounded,  and  his  troops  cut  in  pieces. 
Fighting  at  the  head  of  his  columns  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  which  availed  nothing  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  Teran  continued  to  struggle  until  all 
hope  was  lost,  when  disdaining  to  save  himself  by  flight 
or  yield  a  prisoner,  the  heroic  Mexican  fell  upon  his  own 
■word. 

Notwithstanding  the  eflTorts  of  the  centralists,  their  ad- 
versaries obtained  a  signal  triumph,  and  Gomez  Pedraza 
entered  the  capital  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic, 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people.  His  admi- 
nistration, which  continued  but  a  few  months,  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  energy  or  activity;  the  president  was  a 
mere  tool  of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  placed  him  in  office, 
and  \vho  was  rewarded  for  the  deed  by  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  the  executive  as  his  successor,  that  general  being 
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the  federal  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Santa  Anna 
was  invested  with  the  supreme  power  in  the  spring  ef 
1833,  and  his  elevation  was  hailed  as  the  consummadon 
of  the  revolution  which  had  re-established  the  constitutiott 
and  the  laws.  The  hopes  of  the  lovers  of  peace  and  good 
government  were  doomed  to  meet  with  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, more  poignant  from  its  bursting  upon  them  sodr 
denly,  like  the  eruption  of  one  of  their  own  volcanoes. 

Santa 'Anna,  whose  character  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Lucius  Cataline,  the  Roman  conspirator* 
— at  first  endeavored  to  reduce  the  republic  to  obedience; 
levying  a  large  body  of  troops  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  defending  the  constitution,  but  they  were  intended  to 
participate  in  its  destruction.  During  the  year  1833,  sev- 
eral pranunciamcntos  were  issued  in  favor  of  centralism  by 
the  chiefs  of  that  faction.  The  clergy  were  also  arrayed 
against  the  administration,  and  by  their  intrigues  fomented 
disturbances  in  several  parts  of  the  confederacy.  The 
discontent  of  this  class  was  aggravated  by  an  attempt 
made  in  Congress  by  the  democratic  members  to  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  Lorenzo  de  Zavala^who  was 
a  representative  from  Yucatan,  introduced  a  bill  to  this 
effect  into  Congress.  The  priesthood  becoming  alarmed 
attempted  to  bribe  the  member  with  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  withdraw  his  obnoxious  measure.  This  patriotic  sena- 
tor refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  they  then  applied  to 
Santa  Anna,  whose  policy  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
instead  of  being  a  scoffer  and  an  enemy  to  the  church,  he 
became  one  of  her  most  devoted  champions,  signalizing 
his  repentance  by  marching  in  solemn  state  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe!    Zavala^s  bill  was  cinishcd  by 

***  Corpus  patiens  inedie,  algoris,  vigile,  supra  quam  cuiquam  credi* 
bile  est.  Anamus  andaZf  subdolus,  varins,  cujusUbit  rei  simulator  ac 
dissimulator,  alicni  appetens,  sui  profusus  ardens  in  cupiditatibus ;  sitis 
loqucntie  sapientis  parum.  Vastus  animus  immoderata,  incredibilia, 
nimis  alta  semper  eupiebat. — Sallust  de  Bel.  Jugurthi. 
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the  President,  and  its  originator  appointed  minister  to 
F^rance.  In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  enemies  of  the  go- 
vernment took  the  field  and  Santa  Anna  advanced  in  person 
against  them,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division;  virhile  on 
the  route  to  Guanajuato  the  army  proclaimed  him  dictator. 
He  was  too  crafty,  however,  to  accept  a  title  which  would 
have  exposed  iiim  to  the  attacks  of  his  republican  adherents, 
and  converted  them  into  foes.  After  he  had  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  forces  of  the  malcontents,  he  concentra- 
ted the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  for  the  puipose 
of  overawing  his  colleagues  and  the  people,  should  they 
attempt  to  resist  his  arbitrary  designs.  The  expenses  of 
the  army  during  this  year,  were  seventeen  millions  of 
doUars,  an  immense  sum  to  be  expended  in  that  way, 
when  we  consider  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  its  pacific 
relations  mth  the  neighboring  states. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  people  of  Texas,  after  a 
fhll  examination  of  their  resources  and  population,  and  of 
the  law  and  constitution,  petitioned  the  Mexican  Congress 
for  admission  into  tlic  confederation  as  a  separate  state. 
The  emprcsario,  Stephen  Austin,  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  present  the  claims  of  the  Texans  to  the 
general  government.  The  congress  referred  the  petition 
to  a  committee,  by  whom  it  was  consigned  to. oblivion. 
After  remaining  in  the  capital  for  some  months, without 
obtaining  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  those  he  represented, 
Austin  wrote  to  the  authorities  of  Bexar,  to  organize  the 
province  into  a  «tate  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
the  government.  The  letter  conveying  this  advice,  falling 
into  the  handrf  of  a  treacherous  enemv,  was  sent  to  Mexico 
from  San  iVntonio  de  Bexar,  and  Austin  was  arrested  at 
Saltillo,  while  on  his  road  homewards,  taken  back  to  the 
capital  and  imprisoned  for  one  year,  three  months  of  which 
he  passed  in  solitary-  confinement  in  a  dark  dungeon  of 
the  building  formerly  appropriated  to  the  dismal  uses  of 
the  inquisition.     Nine  months  elapsed  before  he  was  informed 
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if  the  €hanrg€s  preferred  agcdngt  him  I  Thius  did  Mexico  tram* 
pie  upon  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  wantonly  inscdtiiig  her 
province  by  violating  the  liberty  of  one  who  represented 
its  inhabitants.  The  right  of  petition  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  condition  of  political  freedom,  can  in  no  instance 
be  denied  without  jeopardizing  the  liberty  of  a  firee  people; 
and  Mexico  ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  the  moment  her  Congress  refused 
to  consider  the  prayers  of  the  Texans.  The  latter  were 
filled  with  indignation  by  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon 
the  penon  of  their  commissioner,  and  it  would  have  required 
no  great  prophetic  power  to  have  foretold  the  issue  of  this 
monstrous  policy.  Even  under  these  aggravated  circum> 
stances  the  people  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  refrained  from 
making  use  of  the  sacred,  though  dangerous  appeal  to 
arms,  which  is  the  last  and  only  remedy  left  to  freemen, 
when  their  rulers,  possessing  both  the  power  and  the  will, 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  demands,  and  trample  upon 
inherent  rights. 
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The  Mexican  Congress  which  convened  at  the  capital 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1834,  was  decidedly  republican 
and  federal  in  its  character;  and  strongly  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  chief  whose  destiny  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  friends  of  Busta- 
mente,  and  the  central  system,  had  been  driven  from  the 
field,  and  their  leader  himself  had  withdrawn  from  the 
republic.  Santa  Anna  and  the  Vice  President,  Gomez 
Farias,  seemed  as  happily  united  in  their  political  opin- 
ions as  they  were  known  to  be  in  their  social  relations. 
The  oppressive  policy  pursued  by  the  preceding  admin- 
istration had  taught  them  the  danger  they  were  exposed 
to  firom  the  ambition  of  those  entrusted  with  the  executive 
authority,  and  the  representatives  were  determined  to 
maintain   the  principles  of  the  constitution   inviolate. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  the  legislative  and 

administrative   powers   labored   harmoniously   together  for 

the  public  good.    The  army,  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
16  («4l) 
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of  the  government,  and  kept  the  factious  leaden  of  tfaa 
opposition  from  disturbing  the  repose  which  reigned  in  tfaa 
land.  There  was  a  certain  class,  however,  who  were  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  the  array  of  armed  battalions,  or  the 
decrees  of  a  republican  Senate,  from  the  prosecution  of 
an  artful  policy  which  had  no  sympathy  with  democratic 
institutions. 

The  class  referred  to  was  the  Clergy,  who  beheld  the 
precursor  of  their  own  spoliation  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  constitution.  Hie  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Zavala,  during  the  last  session,  warned  them  of  the  danger 
their  hoarded  treasures  were  exposed  to  from  the  inno- 
vating spirit  of  democracy,  whose  tendency  is  ever  onvrard 
over  the  ruins  of  all  that  is  venerable  and  exclusive  in 
human  affairs.  The  leveling  doctrines  of  the  Federalists 
had  never  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  spiritual  lords 
of  Mexico,  whose  pride  acknowledged  no  temporal  supe- 
rior, save  he  of  Rome,  and  whose  power  was  the  growth 
of  a  diff*erent  soil  from  that  fertilized  by  the  genial  influ- 
ences which  flow  from  the  fountain  of  liberty. 

With  many  a  subtle  argument,  and  many  a  bribe,  they 
gradually  undermined  the  virtue  of  the  feeble  patriots 
who  listened  to  their  pernicious  counsels,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  succeeded  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Cen- 
tralists, in  the  Legislature,  to  a  formidable  number.  A 
m^ority  of  the  members,  however,  remained  deaf  to  their 
entreaties,  and  mindful  of  their  oaths  firmly  supported  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  Santa  Anna  had  ahready  grant- 
ed a  parley  and  yielded  to  their  demands,  happy  in  the 
hope  of  rising  to  supreme  power  by  the  aid  of  so  potent 
an  ally,  able  and  willing  to  shed  the  odour  of  sanctity  around 
his  iniquitous  deeds.  Gomez  Farias  was  made  of  differ- 
ent stuffy  and  stoutly  resisted  the  threats  and  promises  of 
his  Janus-faced  superior,  and  his  cunning  auxiliaries,  for 
which  his  fate  was  sealed. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  President  and  Con- 
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gress  came  in  violent  collision;  the  former  assumed  pre* 
TOgatives  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  the  latter 
resisted  his  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people 
with  energy  and  ability.  Irritated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
legislature,  Santa  Anna,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1834,  dis- 
solved that  body  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner.  On 
the  following  day  the  Council  of  Government  was  dispersed 
by  a  military  order  of  the  same  personage,  thus  placing 
the  country  under  the  control  of  a  single  individual  who 
was  vicious  enough  to  undo  half  the  world. 

The  President  had  achieved  his  purpose,  and  centred 
in  his  own  person  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  re- 
public. The  army  at  his  disposal  overawed  the  people, 
who  beheld  their  usurpations  with  impotent  rage,  and  were 
constrained  to  submit  when  resistance  was  hopeless.  In 
this  dismal  kind  of  freedom  the  Mexicans  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  which  had  opened  so  gloriously  upon 
the  nation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  a  new  Congress,  which  had 
been  summoned  by  Santa  Anna,  assembled  at  Mexico ;  it 
was  composed  of  deputies  who  were  devoted  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clerg)',  the  aristocracy,  and  the  executive.  Pe- 
titions were  presented  from  several  parts  of  the  country  in 
favor  of  centralism  and  national  reform.  These  were  formed 
by  the  priests  and  the  military  stationed  in  the  provinces, 
who  exerted  their  influence  in  support  of  a  government  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Several  of  the  states  of  the  confederacy 
protested  against  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  the  su- 
preme authorities,  and  called  upon  congress  to  maintain  the 
constitution. 

The  former  petitions  were  graciously  received,  while  the 
latter  were  disregarded  and  their  authors  persecuted  and 
imprisoned.  The  Federalists  in  congress  in  vain  endeavored 
to  stem  the  tide  which  was  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of 
that  liberty  which  had  been  purchased  with  the  blood  of 
thousands.     Their   venal   colleagues   derided  their  remon- 
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gtrancesy  and  consummated  their  villainy  by  passing  a  de- 
cree deposing  Gomez  Farias,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  without  impeachment  or  trial,  and  elevating  Ifi 
guel  Banagan  in  his  place.  The  former,  who  was  a  staunch 
Federalist,  was  compelled  to  fly  in  order  to  presenre  hiib 
life.  This  unjust  edict  was  followed  by  another  uniting  the 
upper  and  lower  houses  into  one  chamber,  which  assumed, 
^en  thus  organized,  the  plenary  powers  of  a  national 
convention.  In  virtue  of  the  authority  they  had  invested 
themselves  with,  the  deputies  proceeded  to  demolish  the 
constitution  of  1824,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  cen- 
tral military  despotism  upon  its  ruins. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  executive  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  the  senate.  A  law  was  therefore 
passed,  disarming  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  so  that 
the  people,  having  no  means  of  resistance,  would  be  obliged 
to  submit. 

The  militia  of  most  countries  could  be  well  spared,  and 
those  of  Mexico  were  not  an  exception  to  the  citizen  sol- 
diery  of  other  lands :  it  was  nevertheless  an  act  of  gross 
tyrrany  to  deprive  a  nation  of  the  weapons  with  which  the 
government  had  entrusted  them,  and  it  betrayed  a  want  of 
confidence  in  them  insulting  alike  to  their  pride  as  Mexicans 
and  their  dignity  as  ireemen.  Several  insurrections  followed 
these  odious  edicts,  the  inhabitants  of  Puebia,  Jalisco,  Oaxa- 
ca,  Mexico  proper,  and  Zacatecas  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  liberties,  but  they  were  unable  to  stand  before  the 
trained  legions  of  Santa  Anna,  which  scattered  their  tumul- 
tuary forces  before  the  thunder  of  their  cannon.  In  Zacate- 
cas alone,  did  the  people  gather  around  the  prostrate  altar  of 
freedom,  with  a  determination  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their 
bleeding  country  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
their  rights  upon  the  shrine  of  bigotry  and  mammon. 

In  tlie  month  of  April  the  Zacatecans  unfurled  the  stan- 
dard of  the  republic,  and  mustered  in  strong  force  within 
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the  walls  of  their  opulent  city.  Santa  Anna  marched  against 
the  insurgents  with  an  army  composed  of  the  e2tte  of  the  vete-/ 
ran  troops  under  his  command.  The  malcontents  forti- 
fied a  mountain  pass  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and 
waited  the  advance  of  the  enemy  behind  their  works.  If 
they  had  remained  in  this  position,  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign would  have  been  different,  for  the  defile  leading  to 
th^  city  was  surrounded  by  steep  and  lofty  hills,  which 
formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
party.  From  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  patriots  left 
this  seci\re  station,  and  marching  into  a  small  plain  be- 
tween the  pass  and  the  convent  of  the  Friars  of  Guadal' 
mpe^  encamped  in  an  exposed  situation.*  Santa  Anna 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  pitched  his  tents  on  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  valley,  which  was  scarcely  a  mile 
in  width.  For  several  days  the  two  armies  remained  in 
sight  of  each  other,  neitlier  willing  to  begin  the  bloody 
fray  upon  which  so  much  depended. 

The  Zacatecans  becoming  careless  sent  their  cavalry 
out  of  the  camp  to  graze  their  horses,  and  relaxing  the 
vigilance  so  essential  to  their  safety,  slumbered  heavily,  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  At  the  dead  of  night  Santa  Anna  mustered 
his  men,  and  advancing  in  silence  along  the  edge  of  the  plain 
close  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  he  threw  a  strong  division 
between  the  sleeping  patriots  and  the  city.  About  the  dawn 
of  day,  as  the  light  of  a  May  morning  was  trembling  in  the 
east,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  startling  report  of  the  ene- 
my's cannon,  volley  after  volley  was  poured  in  rapid  suc- 
cession into  the  disordered  ranks  of  tlie  Zacatecans,  who  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  dread  reality  of  their  condition,  ran 
to  and  fro  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  were  shot  down  by 
the  fire  upon  their  front  and  rear.  A  small  number  of  the 
patriots  forming  in  line  of  battle  returned  the  enemy's  volleys 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Zacatecans  were  decoyed  into  the  plain  by  the 
treachery  of  their  leader,  who  was,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  confidence 
of  Santa  Anna* 
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with  such  success  that  he  was  forced  to  £aJl  back  with  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Renewing  fhe 
charge  with  augmented  numbers,  the  Zacatecans  surrounded 
upon  all  sides  were  compelled  to  throw  down  their  arms  and 
cry  for  quarter.  The  victorious  general  entered  the  town  with 
his  troops,  who  committed  the  most  horrid  excesses;  women 
were  openly  violated,  their  husbands  and  brothers  who  sought 
to  protect  themi  cut  in  pieces  before  their  eye^;  the  nairow 
streets  were  filled  with  blood,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  escaped 
the  rude  assaults  of  the  rapacious  and  licentious  soldiery. 

Disarming  the  people,  and  placing  a  military  governor 
over  the  province,  Santa  Anna,  elated  with  hb  late  victory, 
now  turned  his  energies  toward  the  conquest  of  Texas,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  had  already  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  had  been  disturbed  for  the  past  year  by 
the  contests  of  the  Federalists  and  Centralists,  the  latter  had 
retired  from  Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  SaltillOi 
where  they  had  organized  an  opposition  government,  denonno 
ing  their  colleagues  as  enemies  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  represented  by  General  Santa  Anna  and 
the  vice-president  Don  Miguel  Barragan.  The  Federalists 
continued  to  meet  at  Monclova  and  elected  Augustin  Viesca» 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  hostile  faction,  who  had  ap- 
pointed a  military  man  to  the  executive  office.  The  afiairs 
of  the  state  were  in  this  condition,  when  General  Cos,  who 
commanded  the  troops  cantoned  at  Saltillo,  issued  a  mani- 
festo breathing  vengeance  against  Viesca  and  his  supporters, 
whom  he  accused  of  opposing  the  decree  for  disarming  of  the 
militia,  and  of  secreting  the  person  of  Gomez  Farias.  For 
these,  and  other  misdemeanors,  General  Cos  dispersed  the  le- 
gislature by  force  of  arms,  and  seizing  Viesca  and  his  suite, 
who  were  flying  toward  the  Rio  Grande,  he  cast  them  into 
prison  where  they  remained  at  his  mercy.  The  Texans  be- 
held these  proceedings  with  ill-disguised   indignation,  and 
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when  the  Mexican  troops  subsequently  entered  the  province, 
they  determined  to  resist  even  unto  death. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  the  frontiers  when  the  plan  of  To- 
taca  was  published,  which  abolished  the  Federal  system  and 
established  the  Central  consolidated  government  upon  its 
wreck.  The  outlines  of  the  new  organization  as  promulga- 
ted in  a  decree  of  a  later  period  is  as  follows : 

**Hi8  Excellency,  the  President  ad  interim  of  the  Mexican 
United  Statesi  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic.  Know  ye  that 
die  General  Congress  has  decreed   the  following: 

^  Art.  1st.  The  present  governors  of  the  states  shall  continue, 
notwithstanding  the  time  fixed  by  the  constitution  may  have  ex- 
pired ;  but  they  shall  be  dependent  for  the  exercise  of  their  at- 
t»butes  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation. 

^  Art.  2d.  The  legislatures  shall  immediately  cease  to  exercise 
their  legislative  functions;  but  before  dissolving  they  shall  ap- 
point a  departmtnt  council^  composed  for  the  present  of  five 
individuals,  chosen  either  within  or  without  their  own  body,  to 
act  as  a  council  to  the  governor ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
that  office,  they  shall  propose  to  the  supreme  general  government 
diree  persons  possessed  of  the  qualifications  hitherto  required; 
and  until  an  appointinent  be  made,  the  gubernatorial  powers  shall 
be  exerciAed  by  the  first  on  the  list  who  is  not  an  ecclesiastic. 

**Art.  3d.  In  those  states  where  the  legislature  cannot  be 
assembled  within  eight  days,  the  •^yuntamienio*  of  the  capital 
shall  act  in  its  place  only  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  five  in- 
dividuals of  the  department  council. 

**  Art.  4th.  All  the  judges  and  tribunals  of  the  states,  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  shall  continue  as  hitherto,  until  the 
Ofganic  law  relative  to  Uiis  branch  be  formed.  The  responsibil- 
ities of  the  functionaries,  which  could  only  be  investigated  before 
Congress,  shall  be  referred  to  and  decided  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  nation. 

**Art  5th.    All  the  subaltern  officers  of  state  shall  also  con- 

*  Manicipal  authorities. 
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tinue  for  tha  present*  (the  places  which  are  vacant,  or  may  hm 
vacated,  not  to  be  filled)  bat  they,  as  well  as  the  offioen»  leve* 
nues,  and  branches  under  their  chaige,  shall  remain  solijeol  to, 
and  at  the  disposal  of,  the  supreme  government  of  the  naliosp 
by  means  of  their  respective  governors.        God  and  liberty* 

aty  (f  Mexico,  OeL  3«  1835. 

( Signed )  MIGUEL  BARRAGAN, 

Prendent  ad  inierkn. 

M.  BIAS  DE  BONILLA, 
Secrelary  Mierior  Z>gMifDi*f." 

This  despotic  edict  overthrew  all  the  barriers  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  masses  against  their  rulers,  let- 
ting in  upon  them  once  more  the  stygian  waters  ci  a 
bygone  age,  which  were  to  nouriidi  the  foul  seeds  of 
superstition,  ignorance,  and  slavery.  It  may  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Mexicans  would  submit  to  so  gross  an  outrage 
upon  their  liberties  without  a  struggle,  but  when  we  re- 
flect that  more  than  four  millions  of  their  mongrel  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  semi-barbarous  Indians,  and  that 
another  three  millions  consists  of  various  casteSy  who  boast 
of  every  shade  of  color,  our  wonder  must  cease,  and  pity 
assume  the  place   of  scorn. 

The  republic  was  now  under  the  sway  of  a  military 
despot,  who,  supported  by  fifteen  thousand  bayonets,  and 
as  many  shaven  crowns,  bade  defiance  to  the  world, 
and  swelling  with  exultation,  announced  himself  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  south.  The  people,  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, obeyed  his  mandates  in  silence,  and  like  men  tem- 
pest tost  at  sea,  without  chart  or  compass,  or  a  beacon 
to  guide  them  on  their  way,  they  lost  all  hope  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  every  passing  wind.  Yet  had  they 
looked  to  the  north  they  would  have  seen  a  single  star 
shining  through  the  cheerless  gloom,  which,  had  they 
followed,  would  have  guided  them  in  safety  into  the 
haven  which  in  the  olden  time  sheltered  the  barks  of 
their  Scythian  ancestors. 
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General  Cos  entered  Texas  at  the  close  of  September^ 
and  threw  a  strong  force  into  the  town  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  requisitions  of  the 
goremment,  demanding  in  addition,  the  surrender  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Zavala — who  had  resigned  his  mission  to  France 
and  had  retired  to  this  province — as  a  traitor  to  the  re- 
public. To  this  the  Texans  demurred,  and  mustered  to 
xesist  the  Mexican  troops,  should  they  persist  in  attempt- 
ting  to  coerce  them  to  obey  the  iniquitous  mandates  of 
the  central  power.  Committees  of  safety  and  vigilance 
were  organized  throughout  the  colonies,  and  every  weapon 
prepared  for  the  contest.  On  the  27th,  Captain  Castonado 
appeared  with  a  small  division  before  the  town  of  Gon- 
zales, a  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe, 
and  made  a  formal  demand  in  the  name  of  the  political 
chief  of  Bexar,  for  the  deliverance  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  had  been  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  He 
was  told  to  await  the  return  of  the  Alcalde,  and  in  the 
meantime  encamped  upon  a  plain  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  die  river.  Hie  Texans  crossed  the  stream  in  the  evening, 
and  an  action  was  fought  on  the  following  morning, 
in  which  the  Mexicans  were  defeated  and  put  to  the 
rout. 

At  midnight,  on  the  9th  of  October,  a  party  of  Texans  fifty 
two  in  number,  attacked  the  strong  fortress  of  Goliad,  and 
after  a  short  contest  carried  it  by  storm,  capturing  two  brass 
field-pieces,  three  hundred  stand  of  muskets,  twenty  one  pris- 
oners, and  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  ofmunitions  and  stores. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month  an  army  of  Texans  under 
General  Austin,  advanced  upon  the  city  of  Bexar ;  it  was 
composed  of  planters  residing  upon  the  Brazos  and  the 
Guadalupe,  who  had  mustered  in  haste,  at  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  were  unprovided  with  the  artillery  necessary  to 
reduce  a  town  of  such  strength.  On  the  28th  of  October  a  corps 
of  observation  consisting  of  ninety-two  men  under  Colonels 
Fannin  and  Bowie,  encountered  a  division  of  four  hundred 
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Mexicans  near  the  Mission  of  Conception,  and  after  a  bril- 
liant engagement  during  which  both  parties  displayed  great 
courage,  the  enemy's  cannon  were  silenced,  and  his  forces 
driven  from  the  field,  with  loss.  These  reverses  rendered 
the  besieged  more  cautious,  and  confident  of  their  ability  to 
defend  the  place  they  remained  behind  its  walls.  The 
Empresario  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with  General 
Cos,  but  he  was  told  by  that  personage  that  he  could  hold 
no  conference  with  the  Texans  whilst  they  remained  in  arms 
against  his  authority.  Failing  in  this,  the  former  laid  formal 
siege  to  the  city  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  haughty  Mexican 
to  terms. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1835,  the  delegates  of  the  people 
assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  issued  a  solemn  de- 
claration against  ^^  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  who  had,  by  force  of  arms,  over- 
thrown the  Federal  institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the 
social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy."  Asserting  that  the 
Texans  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  of 
1824 :  and  that  they  would  not  cease  to  carry  on  the  war 
while  the  centralist  troops  remained  in  the  province. 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  another  action  was  fought 
near  Bexar,  in  which  the  enemy  were  worsted  and  driven  into 
the  town.  These  continued  successes  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  assailants,  and  taught  them  to  despise  the  courage  of  Cos 
and  his  myrmidons ;  and  after  defeating  them  again  on  the 
26th  they  determined  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  albeit  they 
were  without  battering  cannon,  or  heavy  ordnance,  for  breach- 
ing the  walls.  On  the  5th  of  December — having  been  rein- 
forced by  some  volunteers  from  the  United  States,  they 
attacked  Bexar  with  a  division  of  three  hundred  men  under 
Colonel  Milam,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  great  square, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire 
within  the  fortress  of  the  Alamo,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  which  runs  through  the  city.    Receiving  a  reinforcement 
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of  three  hundred  men  under  Ugartachea,  Cos  raised  the  ^*  black 
flag"  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Day  and  night  he  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge,  which  was 
answered  by  the  besiegers  with  equal  energy,  and  more  effect. 
The  struggle  continued  with  undiminished  ardor  for  several 
days,  the  Mexicans  fighting  with  desperate  courage,  and  their 
foes  with  the  perseverance  of  men  determined  to  conquer. 
The  ceaseless  roll  of  the  enemy's  cannon  proclaimed  the  en- 
eigy  of  his  resistance,  but  the  besiegers  were  not  to  be  driven 
from  their  purpose.  Finding  it  useless  to  contend  against 
such  active  assailants.  General  Cos  becoming  disheartened 
struck  the  black  ensign,  raised  the  snowy  emblem  of  peace, 
and  vouchsafed  a  parley.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
treat  for  a  surrender,  and  on  the  11th,  a  formal  capitulation 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Mexican  general  and  the  thirteen 
hundred  men  under  his  command  were  allowed  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  permitted 
to  remain  under  charge  of  the  medical  staff  of  their  own  army. 
Hie  money,  arms,  public  stores,  and  munitions  were  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  victors  ;  who  restored  the  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  people  of  Bexar  to  those  who  claimed  it. 
The  campaign  terminated  with  the  fall  of  the  Alamo,  and  the 
Texans  retired  to  their  homes  leaving  a  small  force  to  garri- 
son the  town 
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rate  Government  in  Texas— That  State  Declares  her  IndepeDdeiioe 
—Retreat  of  the  Texans — Adrance  of  the  Mexicans — Battle  of 
San  Jaeinto —  Capture  of  Santa  Anna. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1835,  General  Mexia  lan- 
ded at  Tampico  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  Americans,  and  being  join- 
ed by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  he  made  an  attack  upon  the 
defences  of  the  place,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  His  men, 
however,  were  no  soldiers,  and  had  been  trepanned  into 
Ae  service  by  a  treacherous  agent  at  New  Orleans,  having 
been  decoyed  to  Tampico  when  they  anticipated  landing  in 
Texas. 

Mexia  issued  a  pronunciamento  against  Santa  Anna, 
which  being  coldly  received,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
city  recovered  from  his  panic,  and  recs^tured  the  fort,  fhe 
strangers  throwing  down  their  arms  and  surrendering  with- 

w 

out  a  blow.  The  leaders  of  the  expedition  fled,  leaving 
their  men  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  were  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  twenty-eight  of  their  number  were 
put  to  death,  although  they  solemnly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  designs  of  Mexia  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

The  forced  evacuation  of  Texas  by  General  Cos,  and 
the  attempt  of  Mexia  upon  Tampico,  hastened  the  prepa- 
ration of  Santa  Anna  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rebeUiom 
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province.  With  great  difficulty,  and  the  expenditure  of 
orach  treasure,  he  mustered  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
which  vras  supported  by  a  heavy  train  of  artillery.  In  a 
&tal  hour  the  order  for  the  invasion  was  issued,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  columns,  Santa  Anna  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande.  Passing  with  celerity  through  the  treeless 
plains  lying  to  the  eastward  of  that  stream,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Mexican  army  suddenly  appeared  before  the 
walla  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1836,  and  entering  the  town,  drove  the  Texans  into  the 
Alamo.  So  unexpected  had  been  their  approach,  that  the 
latter  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  so  entirely  unprepared 
for  a  siege,  that  they  had  not  three  bushels  of  com  for  their 
subsistence.  General  Sezma  summoned  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  upon  pain  of  being  put  to  the  sword.  Colo- 
Bel  Travis,  who  commanded  the  Texans,  answered  this  de- 
mand with  a  cannon  shot,  and  announced  his  determination 
aever  to  surrender  or  retreat! 

On  the  23d  the  Mexicans  opened  their  batteries  and 
plied  them  with  unremitting  energy ;  but  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  were  strong,  and  the  missiles  fell  harmless  upon 
them.  The  day  after.  Col.  Travis  called  upon  his  compa- 
triots in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  every 
thing  dear  to  the  American  character,  to  come  to  his  aid 
with  all  dispatch.  He  closed  his  manly  appeal  in  language 
worthy  of  a  Leonidas ; — ^^  Though  this  call  may  be  neglected, 
I  am  determined  to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible,  and 
die  like  a  soldier,  who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own 
honor  and  that  of  his  country !"  The  enemy  continuing  to 
receive  reinforcements,  invested  the  fortress  on  all  sides; 
the  air  was  darkened  with  the  constant  shower  of  shot  and 
shell  poured  into  the  devoted  fort.  The  Texans,  after 
fitting  ten  days,  had  not  lost  a  single  man,  while  hundreds 
of  their  foes  lay  festering  upon  the  plain.  On  the  1st  of 
March  the  besieged  were  reinforced  by  a  company  of  thirty- 
two  men  from  Gonzales,  which  swelled  their  number  to  a 
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hundred  and  (iily.  This  %vas  the  only  aid  they  receiTed 
during  the  struggle ;  Colonel  Fannin,  who  was  at  Goliftdy 
tliirty  leagues  distant,  had  attempted  to  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Bexar  with  a  division  of  four  hundred  men,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  forego  the  enterprise  and  take  care 
of  himself.  The  rear  guard  of  his  army  arriving  upon  the 
scene,  Santa  Anna  raised  a  ^^  blood  red  banner  "  upon  the 
church  of  Bexar  and  in  his  camp,  in  token  of  his  waging 
a  war  of  vengeance  and  extermination  against  the  rebel- 
lious Texans,  who  had  defied  his  power  and  lauded  his 
threats  to  scorn.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  were 
made  by  the  Mexican  troops  for  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
tress, its  old  walls  still  frowned  defiance,  and  the  flag  of 
its  defenders  still  waved  proudly  above  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  fierce  battle  which  roared  beneath. 

Aware  of  the  danger  of  leaving  a  stronghold,  like  the 
Alamo,  garrisoned  by  such  desperate  men  in  his  rear,  Gene- 
ral Santa  Anna  resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm, 
at  any  sacrifice.  The  Texans,  worn  out  and  dispirited  by 
constant  watching  and  fatigue,  were  reposing  upon  their 
faithful  rifles ;  the  red  glare  of  the  enemy's  fires  shone 
dimly  through  the  murky  air,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  his  sen- 
tinels mingled  with  the  dismal  howl  of  the  wolf;  when  the  ' 
silence  of  midnight  was  broken  by  the  dull  tramp  of  the 
advancing  foe.  As  the  besieged  looked  over  the  walls, 
they  beheld  the  dark  masses  which  composed  the  columns 
of  attack  creeping  slowly  onward,  like  a  huge  serpent, 
ab(kut  to  crush  them  in  its  deadly  folds.  During  this  me- 
morable day,  the  5th  of  March,  they  had  fought  with  their 
usual  vigor,  and  as  they  had  by  this  time  given  up  all 
hope  of  receiving  succours  from  their  compatriots,  they 
looked  death  in  the  face  and  sternly  awaited  his  approach. 
Placing  his  bravest  men  in  the  front,  the  Mexican  leader 
gave  the  signal  for  the  assault,  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
charge  and  they  rushed  on  to  the  walls.  With  a  shout 
which  rent  the  air,  and    rose  high  above  the  enemy's  bu- 
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l^es,  the  Texans  applied  their  matches^ to  their  guns,  and 
^  broad  sheet  of  flame  lighted  up  the  scene,  for  an  instant 
revealing  the  swarthy  faces  of  the  Mexicans,  distorted  by 
tenor  and  the  hateful  passion  of  revenge,  as  they  crowded 
below  the  walls  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  plant  thj^t  scaling- 
ladders,  tfl 

A  storm  of  iron  hail  rained  down  upon  them,  and  beat 
whole  battalions  to  the  ground,  and  forced  back  the  dusky 
swarm  upon  their  supporting  columns.  Again  the  Mexican 
trumpets  rang  out  the  charge,  and  again  did  the  veterans  of 
Zacatecas  and  Vera  Cruz  advance  upon  the  cannon  of  the 
fort;  volley  after  volley  rolled  in  ceaseless  thunder  from 
their  brazen  mouths,  mingled  with  the  sharp  rattle  of  the 
Texan  rifles.  Already  had  Santa  Anna  lost  a  thousand  of 
his  best  troops,  and  still  the  besieged  shouted  dei^ce. — 
Travis,  wounded  and  bleeding,  yet  stood  upon  the  bat- 
tlements, waving  his  bloody  sword  above  his  head,  en- 
couraging his  men  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  Conscious 
of  ultimately  triumphing  over  his  desperate  enemy,  the  Mexi- 
I  can  leader  pushed  on  his  columns,  and  marked  the  rapidly 
diminishing  number  of  the  Texans  with  savage  exultation. 
After  many  abortive  eflbrts,  the  besiegers  finally  succeeded 
in  planting  their  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  as  the  stars 
began  to  pale  before  the  light  of  coming  day,  they  mount- 
ed the  defence  and  poured  over  them  in  a  resistless  stream. 
Discharging  the  contents  of  their  rifles  into  the  advancing 
mass,  the  few  Texans  who  still  survived  grasped  their 
weapons  by  the  barrels  and  beat  down  the  foremost  ranks. 
The  death  struggle  was  very  brief,  in  a  little  time  but  seven 
naggard  beings  could  be  seen  ;  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  exhausted  by  the  unequal  combat,  they  cried 
for  quarter.  The  Mexicans  refused  to  spare  them.  Re- 
treating to  an  angle  of  the  Alamo,  and  placing  their  backs 
to  the  walls,  they  continued  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  knives,  until  they  fell  in  the  arms  of  death  upon  the 
gory  pile  of  enemies  their  valor  had  raised  about  them. 
17 
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Their  bodies  were  stripped  naked^  and  after  some  of  them 
had  been  barbarously  mutilated,  they  were  heaped  togetbir. 
and  burned. 

The  Cloture  of  the  Alamo  cost  Santa  Anna  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  fis  best  men,,  and  convinced  him  of  the  di£Bciihy 
he  must  encwmter  in  subduing  a  country  defended  by  such 
desperate  and  valiant  soldiers.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General  Houston,  who  was 
then  mustering  an  army  at  Gonzales,  offering  the  Tezans 
peace  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit*— 
His  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  Colonel  Fannin,  with  a  division  of  three  hundred 
troops,  was  attacked  in  an  open  plain  by  General  Urea,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  the  party  commanded  by  Fannin 
fought  under  many  disadvantages  for  several  hours,  and 
kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  by  the  coolness  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  delivered  their  fire.  Nig^t  found  the  hostile 
forces  in  this  position.  On  the  following  morning  the  Tex* 
ans  capitulated,  under  a  solemn  guarantee  of  being  treated 
with  respect,  and  being  sent  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  means  of  transportation  could  be  procured.  Major  Ward, 
of  the  Georgia  battalion,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  mission 
of  Refugio  with  his  command,  to  reinforce  a  company  under 
Captain  King,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  finally  to  sur- 
render to  ,an  overwhelming  force.  The  prisoners  were  dis- 
armed, and  marched  back  to  Goliad  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  and  confined  in  the  chapel  of  the  fortress. 

After  suffering  every  privation  and  indignity  that  coula 
be  heaped  upon  them,  the  Texans,  four  hundred  in  number, 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  orders  of  the  Mexican 
general-in-chief. 

While  these  brave  men  were  thus  devoting  themselves  to 
death  upon  the  Rio  San  Antonio,  the  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince were  engaged  in  debating  the  details  of  a  constitution, 
and  did  not  send  a  single  man  to  the  relief  of  the  garrisons 
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of  Goliad  and  Bexar.  This  criminal  apathy  was  inexcusable, 
Hid  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  those  brave  men. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Texas  assembled  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  and  made 
a  formal  declaration  of  independence,  and  after  iSgning  the 
constitution,  organized  a  provisional  governipetlt.  The  ene- 
my leaving  a  strong  force  at  Bexar,  under  General  Andrade, 
■Utfched  in  three  divisions  toward  the  eastern  settlements. 
The  advance  guard,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men  com- 
manded by  General  Sezma,  appeared  upon  the  Colorado  and 
encamped  opposite  the  Texans  under  Houston,  whose  army 
was  then  nearly  double  that  of  the  former.  Retreating  to  the 
Brazos  they  avoided  an  engagement  with  the  Mexicans,  who 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  their  position  and  the 
coast.  The  troops,  upon  whose  conduct  at  this  crisis  the 
salvation  of  Texas  depended,  were  reduced  by  this  time  to  a 
fraction  above  eight  hundred  men,  and  whole  companies 
deserted  the  army  during  the  retreat  from  the  Colorado. 
Those  who  remained  were  dissatisfied  with  the  plans  of  their 
leader,  who  wished  to  fall  back  upon  the  Sabine  and  reinforce 
his  division  with  the  '^  five  thousand  sleeping  rifles''  from  the 
frontiers  of  Louisiana.  This  policy  was  violently  opposed 
by  those  who  resided  upon  the  Brazos  and  neighboring 
streams,  and  the  camp  exhibited  a  scene  of  distraction  and 
tumultuous  confusion  which  would  have  proved  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  enemy,  could  they  have  witnessed  it.  Through 
the  prudent  exertions  of  General  Rusk,  order  and  discipline 
were  finally  restored,  and  a  compromise  eflected  between 
Houston  and  his  command. 

The  main  body  of  the  Mexican  troops,  four  thousand 
in  number,  under  General  Filisola,  were  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Brazos,  pillaging  the  towns  and  plantations,  and 
spreading  desolation  on  every  side.  This  wing  of  the  corps 
f  armee  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Urea,  Sezma,  and 
Gaona ;  their  soldiery  were  suffering  for  want  of  supplies, 
and  exhausted    by    fatiguing  marches  across  the  wet  and 
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marshy  plaixLB.    Another  corpSy  commanded  by  Sania  Anna 
and  Cos,  were  on  the  San  Jacinto^  fifty  miles  distant,  bam- 
ing  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  fugitive  Tezans. — 
Breaking  up  his  camp  on  the  15th  of  April,  Houston  made  a 
forced  maifeh  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  moving  day  and 
night,  on  the  20th  bivouacked  upon  the  San  Jacinto.    While 
engaged  in  slaughtering  cattle,  the  Texans — who  had  eaten 
nothing  for  forty-eight  hours — were  startled  by  the  approach 
of  Santa  Anna's  army.     Halting  his  men  in  a  clump  of 
woods,  the  Mexican  leader  opened  a  fire  upon  the  former 
from  a  brass  twelve  pounder.      His  infantry  attempted  to 
charge  under  cover  of  the  cannonade,  but  were  repulsed  by 
a  volley  from  the  hostile  lines.    Retiring  a  short  distance, 
they  encamped  with  their  right  resting  upon  a  belt  of  timber 
which  skirted  the  river;  their  left  was  protected  by  a  breast- 
work hastily  constructed  of  packs  and  camp  equipage,  an 
opening  in  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the  ordnance ;  while 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  were  picketed  upon  the  plain  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  whole.     The  position  wa^  an  excellent 
one,  and  as  strong  as  the  prudence  of  Santa  Anna  deemed 
necessary ;  in  fact  his  troops,  elated  with  their  late  successes, 
could  scarcely  be  restrained   within  the  lines.     This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Texans,  who  made  a  demonstration 
with  their  cavalry  about  sunset,  but  were  forced  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  several  horses  and  two  men  badly  wounded. 
At  9  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  General  Cos  formed  a 
junction  with  his  leader,  sweUing  his  force  to  fifteen  hundred 
men.     At  half  past  three  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st,  the  Texan  army,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  infantry 
and  sixty-one  cavalry,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.      Tlie 
horsemen,  under  Colonel  Lamar,  were  thrown  in  advance  of 
the  enemy's  left;  the  artillery  ( two  six  pounders )  was  posted 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Mexican  camp,  and  open- 
ed a  destnictive  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  under  cover  of 
which  the  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonels  Sherman   and 
Burleson,  advanced  in  double  quick  time.     The  Mexicans 
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eBdeavored  to  check  their  progress  by  a  volley  from  their 
line^  whicli  being  badly  delivered,  proved  ineflectual. — 
Shouting  the  war  cry  of  ''Remember  the  Alamo,'*  the  Tex- 
ans  charged  within  point  blank  shot  before  they  answered 
the  enemy's  fire,  when  they  discharged  their  pieces,  and 
rushing  into  the  Mexican  camp,  encountered  them  hand  to 
hand,  and  drove  them  in  dismay  from  the  field.  The  whole 
plain  was  covered  with  the  fugitives,  who  threw  down  their 
anna  and  cried  for  quarter.  The  cavalry  pursued  them, 
and  eut  them  down  by  hundreds,  until  nig^t  closed  the 
blopdy  scene.  The  Mexican  loss  in  this  battle  was  six 
hundred  and  thirty  killed,  two  hundred  and  eighty  wounded, 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners.  Colonel  Almonte 
was  taken  on  the  same  evening,  General  Santa  Anna  on  the 
22d,  and  General  Cos  on  the  24th,  but  a  small  number  es- 
caping from  the  fatal  rout  of  San  Jacinto.  The  Texan  loss 
was  six  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded ;  whila  the  ene- 
my's dead  and  dying  covered  the  plain  in  all  directions. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Savta  Amka  agrees  to  recognize  the  Indepeodenoe  of  Tbtm— , 
of  FilUola^  Santa  Anna  is  sent  to  the  United  States — His 
to  Mexico — Second  administration  of  Bostamente— The  Pkensk 
Blockade  Vera  Crax  —  Description  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  ^Bom- 
bardment of  the  Castle  —  Santa  Anna*s  Gallantry  —  ReTolatioii  of 
1841  —  General  Canales, 

By  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto,  the 
campaign  was  ended,  and  the  Texans  were  too  eaationi 
to  risk  a  battle  with  the  main  army  of  the  Mexicans,  witli 
the  small  number  of  men  then  in  the  field.  The  captiTe 
president  of  Mexico  offered  his  services  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  blood,  and  in  conjunction  with  Filisola, 
Urea,  Gaona,  and  Sezma,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1836,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  "  solemnly  ac- 
knowledge, sanction,  and  ratify  the  full,  entire  and  perfect 
independence  of  Texas.  "  Solemnly  pledging  himself  with 
his  personal  and  official  powers  to  procure,  without  delay, 
the  final  and  complete  ratification  and  confirmation  of  the 
treaty,  by  the  proper  and  legitimate  government  of  Mexico. 

The  boundaries  of  Texas  were  declared  to  be  as  follows: 
**  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  thence  up 
the  principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due 
north,  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  along  the 
boundary  line,  as  defined^  in  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  ( February,  1819,)  to  the  beginning.  " 

The  Texans,  upon  their  part,  agreed  to  spare  the  lives 
of  Santa  Anna  and  his  fellow  captives ;  to  send  the  former 
to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  furnish  General 
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K    iplies  during  bis  retreat  to  the  froBtiera. — 

^:|     ngned  by  the   Mexican  leaders,   and   the 

I        entered  Texas  with  such  hopes  of  glorious 

"  'i^heir  march  homewards,  a  demoralized  mass 

ither-beaten,  dispirited  wretches. 

lart  of  June,  the  president  of  Mexico  em- 

on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  which  he 

id  was  to  bear  him  from  the  land  which 

lis  humiliation.     While  lying  at  the  mouth 

itiDg  for  a  wind,  General  Green  arrived  at 

division  of  troops  lately  enlisted.     In  viola- 

ty,  he  was  forced  on  shore,  and  compelled  to 

as  a  spectacle  to  [he  soldiery  who  lined  the 

Against  this  outrage  Santa  Anna  issued 

iguage  which  proclaimed  the  injuiy  his  pride 

By  this  conduct  the  Texans  infringed  the 

pact,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the 

id  their  example,  especially  when  we  remem- 

len   chief  was  in  the  power  of  those  who 

blood  ;  the  firmness  of  President  Buniet  alone 

an  igDominious,  perhaps  a  cruel  death. 

1836,  Santa  Anna  was  sent  to  the  United 

le  had  an  interview  with  the  venerable  chief 

the  republic,  who  subsequently  treated   him 

idness  and  consideration,  which  was  due  to  his 

ither  than  to  his  rank  or  achievements.      It  is 

[ustice  to  the  reputation  of  Santa  Anna  to  state, 

ashington  he  endeavored  to  exculpate  him- 

participalion  in  the  massacre  at  Goliad,  by 

as  the  law  of  Mexico  to  put  to  death  all 

\n  in  arms  against  the  government,  and   that 

■a  obeyed  the  commands  of  that  law,  and   not 

n-chief,  when  he  butchered  Fannin  and  his  men 

looded  and  inhuman  a  manner.     Had  the  Mexi- 

tred  at  San  Jacinto,  not  a  Texan  would  have 

ed  to  live  aflcr  he  had  surrendered  a  prisoner 
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of  war ;  hundreds  of  the  former  escaped  to  bless  the  Yiigii 
that  the  latter  were  not  savages  like  themselves. 

In  the  early  part  of  1837,  Santa  Anna  returned  to 
Mexico,  in  the  U.  S.  brig  Pioneer,  and  seeking  the  abehei 
of  his  hacienda  of  Manga  de  Clavo,  he  hid  himself  from  the 
world,  and  nursed  his  chagrin  in  solitude.  Don  Miguel 
Barragan,  the  Vice-President,  had  administered  the  goron* 
ment  during  his  absence,  and  endeavored  to  carry  out  dte 
policy  of  his  chief;  but  it  required  the  strong  arm  of  the 
latter  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  ;  the  federalists  oon^ 
tinned  to  oppose  the  executive  power,  and  disorder,  anarchy, 
and  confusion  reigned  from  Santa  Fe  to  Yucatan.  DifficuU 
ties  threatened  the  nation  from  abroad ;  France  had  de> 
manded  the  payment  of  a  long  standing  debt,  and  the  ex- 
chequer was  empty,  the  expenses  of  the  army  consuming 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  which  should  have  been  appro- 
priated to  more  legitimate  purposes.  When  Bustamente, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  heard  of  the  reverses  of 
his  rival,  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  denouncing  him  and 
his  policy,  aroused  the  discontented  populace,  and  8uc> 
ceeded  in  placing  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
as  president  of  the  republic.  This  personage  repudiated  the 
idea  of  keeping  faith  with  the  revolted  province,  which  had 
caused  the  loss  of  so  much  treasure,  and  so  many  men 
to  Mexico.  He  therefore,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation,  resolved  to 
overwhelm  the  people  of  that  remote  and  obscure  territory, 
by  sending  an  army  against  them  whose  triumphs  should 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  Mexican  arms. 

The  worn  and  dejected  appearance  of  Filisola's  divi- 
sion, which  had  returned  ^*  bootless  back,  and  weather- 
beaten  home,  "  frightened  the  soldiery  of  the  republic,  and 
they  refused  to  receive  a  spark  of  the  chivalrous  patriotinn 
which  lighted  up  the  soul  of  Bustamente ;  who,  warned  by 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  remained  at  the  capital,  while 
he  sent  General  Bravo  to  Saltillo,  to  take  command  of  the 
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»r  the  re-invasion  of  Texas.     A  few  bat- 

ilinedy  mutinous  troops,  without  supplies  or 

»llected  at  this  point,  where  they  remained, 

dug  unable  to   furnish    them    with   the 

le  field. 

[tempting  to  organize  these  expeditionary 
led  in  disgust,  convinced  of  the  inability  of 
»rity  to  fulfill  its  vindictive  threats  against 
lies,  who  relying  upon  their  rifles  and  the 
rase  had  already  conquered  the  elite  of  the 
The  proposed  campaign  was  therefore 
«ed;  Bustamente  and  his  rivals  using  the 
as  a  stalking-horse,  whereon  they  paraded, 
ished  to  conceal  their  own  misdeeds  from 
|r  to  raise  supplies  for  other  purposes.     The 
m  became  exceedingly  unpopular,  monopo- 
imposts  injured  the  manufacturing  and 
^sts,  and  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  im- 
jmrnent   bore  heavily  upon  all  classes.     A 
IS  at  hand,  which   threatened  to  ruin  the 
>us  mines  of  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Durango 
mi  of  Mexico  had  been  long  declining,  and 
Iduced  thirteen  millions  per  annum.*  Foreign 
lorous  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  long 
leir  demands  served  to  increase  the  general 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  land. 
[of  Mexico  were   in  this  miserable  condition, 
fleet  under  Admiral  Baudin  appeared  before 
ring  a  demand  for  immedisite  satisfaction  for 
id  and  claims  unsettled.     The   Mexican  of- 


of  the  principal  mines*  were  as  follows.    Zacutecus 

lanajuato    $  3,-i76,8*J0.      Mexico    $3,004,988.        Du- 

Guailalaxara   $908,05*2.       Chihuahua  $5Gd,05G. 

3,979,714.       In    1803,  these    same    mines  yielded 

of  gold,  and  twenij'-two  silver. 

cm  l»ctoiig  to  an  i:iig1i»!i  company,  (hey  yield  icx  pcrMOk 
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ficials  are  admirable  diplomatistSi  they  can  spin  out  a  nego- 
tiation and  involve  an  unsuspicious  envoy  in  so  manj  difli- 
culties,  that  he  needs  the  thread  of  Ariadne  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  mazes  of  the  political  labyrinth  into  which  they  have 
entangled  him.  The  French  had  become  wearied  with  the 
dilatory  policy  of  the  Republic,  and  impatiently  demanded 
redress,  regardless  of  the  promises  of  their  feeble  yet  vrily 
debtors.  Bustamente  was  unable  in  the  then  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  cither  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
France,  or  to  place  the  defences  of  Vera  Cruz  in  a  condition 
to  repel  a  hostile  force. 

In  1828,  General  Mexia  pronounced  in  &vor  of  the  federal 
system,  and  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  principles. 
Santa  Anna,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  go- 
vernment troops,  marched  against  him,  and  gaining  a  signal 
victory  dispersed  the  enemy  and  took  Mexia  prisoner,  and 
put  him  to  death  on  the  spot.  '^  Santa  Anna  is  right,"  said 
the  captive  when  he  received  his  sentence,  **  I  should  have 
served  him  in  the  same  manner,  had  I  been  the  victor." 

The  French  squadron,  in  the  meantime,  blockaded  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  once  cut  off  the  revenues  drawn 
from  that  opulent  city.  The  hostile  fleet  remained  in  the 
harbor  and  off  the  coast,  during  the  winters  of  1838-9, 
without  attacking  the  town  or  castle,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Mexicans  would  comply  with  their  just  demands.  This 
moderation,  however,  only  confirmed  the  obstinate  determi- 
nation of  the  administration  not  to  yield  to  a  foreign  power. 
Troops  were  marched  into  the  city,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  defence,  should  the  enemy  attempt  to  carry  the 
place.  General  Santa  Anna  was  appointed  to  the  impor- 
tant trust  of  commandant-general  of  the  department,  and 
relying  upon  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  Mexicans 
challenged  the  French  to  do  their  worst. 

The  principal  work  of  defence  at  Vera  Cruz  is  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which,  standing  in  front  of  the  city, 
protects  it  from  assault.    The  foundations  of  this  celebrate  J 
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fertiesfl  are  laid  upon  a  coral  reef  below  the  surface  of  the 
aea,  triiich  ia  winter  dashes  in  impotent  fury  against  its  firm 
walla.  To  sea-ward  extends  the  Gallega  reef  and  shoal, 
seciiring  it  from  approach  in  that  direction ;  more  than  two 
kundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  frown  from  its  battle- 
ments and  surrounding  batteries.  The  parapets  are  of  ma- 
•oniy,  and  the  ditches  are  wide  and  covered  with  water.-^ 
The  relief  is  about  forty  feet.  It  is  eight  hundred  yards 
firom  the  city,  the  harbor  lying  between  the  castle  and  the 
main  land. 

The  French  becoming  weary  of  the  blockade,  resolved 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  fortress,  and  by  that  means 
face  the  Mexicans  into  measures.  In  the  early  part  of 
1839,  the  hostile  fleet,  consisting  of  three  frigates,  the  Iphe- 
geni^  of  60  guns,  .the  Neveide  of  52  guns,  and  the  La 
Gloire  of  52  guns ;  one  corvette,  the  Creole  of  20  guns, 
eommanded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  two  bomb  ves- 
sels, mounting  four  heavy  mortars,  prepared  for  the  assault. 
The  Mexicans  allowed  the  enemy  to  tow  their  ships  into 
position  without  firing  a  single  shot  at  them,  doubtless  being 
under  the  delusion  that  their  cannon  would  thunder  in  vain 
against  the  massive  walls.  They  soon  had  reason,  however, 
to  change  their  opinion,  when  the  fleet  opened  a  fire  from 
ninety-two  guns  upon  their  stronghold,  which  was  shaken  to 
its  foundations  by  the  storm  of  deadly  missiles  which  fell  upon 
its  bastions  and  ancient  towers. 

Forced  into  activity,  the  garrison  answered  with  a  peal 
of  ordnance,  which  warned  the  enemy  that  they  had  awakened 
from  their  apathy.  The  battle  raged  for  several  hours,  the 
air  was  obscured  with  smoke  and  shot,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
combatants,  mingled  with  the  sullen  roar  of  the  artillery, 
echoed  along  the  shores,  and  resounded  through  the  caverns 
of  the  snow-capped  Orizava,  which  shone  like  the  white 
robes  of  the  angel  of  peace,  far  above  the  fierce  conflict. 

The  frigates  and  bomb  vessels  remained  stationary  dur- 
mg  the  contest ;  the  corvette  continued  under  sail,  passing 
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at  one  time  to  the  lefi;  of  the  eastle,  near  the  baftioii  ex 
Santiago.  The  assailants  kept  up  an  incessant  diachaig^ 
their  cannon  vomiting  forth  twenty  tons  of  metal  an  hour. 
The  ammunition  of  the  besieged  had  been  impeifectlj  pre« 
pared,  and  although  many  of  their  shots  were  well  deliTcred, 
they  did  not  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  ships  ^riien  they 
struck  them.  Weak  as  their  powder  was,  it  was  dejdned 
to  spread  more  havoc  among  the  defenders  of  San  Joan 
than  even  the  shells  of  their  adversary.  The  action  had 
lasted  nearly  six  hours,  the  Mexicans  answering  the  fire  of 
the  foe  at  intervals,  working  their  guns  with  characteristic 
indolence,  when  suddenly  an  awful  crash  was  heard  which 
drowned  the  roar  of  the  oidnance,  and  shook  the  earth  to 
its  centre :  a  magazine  had  exploded,  and  the  tower  of  the 
Cavalier  was  blown  up,  scattering  death  and  destruction  in 
its  fall.  The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
as  they  rolled  their  mutilated  bodies  in  the  wet  ditches,  and 
among  the  smoking  ruins,  filled  their  comrades  with  horror. 
By  this  accident  the  garrison  was  soon  placed  hort  de  com- 
batj  and  the  firing  ceased.  The  French  threw,  daring  the 
day,  302  bomb-shells,  177  paixhan  shot,  and  7771  solid 
shot.  The  Mexicans  worked  but  nineteen  guns,  and  threw 
not  more  than  thirteen  tons  of  shot. 

The  enemy  attacked  the  city,  and  with  such  success 
that  if  they  had  been  strong  enough,  they  could  have  held  the 
place.  Several  engagements  took  place  between  them  and 
the  forces  under  Santa  Anna ;  in  one  of  these  that  general, 
while  driving  the  former  to  their  boats,  received  a  dangerous 
w*ound,  which  cost  him  his  leg.  The  difficulties  with 
France  were  shortly  afterwards  arranged,  and  the  hostik 
fleet  left  the  shores  of  Mexico.  The  gallant  conduct  of 
Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz  won  him  golden  opinions  firom 
his  countrymen,  and  placed  him  once  more  high  in  their 
confidence.  Yielding  up  bis  command,  he  retired  fi'om  the 
theatre  of  bis  glorious  achievements,  and  concealed  his  mu- 
tilated body  amid  the  shades  of  Manga  de  Clavo,  where  he 
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remained,  watching  the  course  of  events,  certain  of  being 
soon  called  to  the  power  now  wielded  so  unwisely  by  his 
rival. 

In  1839  General  Canales  excited  a  revolt  in  the  north- 
eastern departments  against  the  central  government,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Texas  endeavoured  to  establish  an  independent  Fe« 
deral  Republic  to  be  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Coahuila, 
Tamaulipas,  and  Durango.  The  revolutionists  declared  their 
independence,  and  Canales  was  appointed  General-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and  President  of  the  confederacy.  A  secret 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Texan  authorities  and  the  rebel 
leader,  who  was  encamped  at  Laredo,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  by  which  the  parties  bound  themselves  b$ 
follows : 

**  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande  pledges  him- 
self to  declare  and  establish  the  Federal  constitution  of  1824,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  established  his  head-quarters  within  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  the  said  Republic. 

That  the  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande,  shall  immediately  ailer 
said  declaration  of  independence,  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  pledges  herself  to  aid  the  Federahsts  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  their  struggle  for  indepeudence,  as  soon  as  her 
own  independence  is  recognized  by  the  Republic  of  the  Rio 
Grande." 

In  compliance  with  this  convention,  a  volunteer  force  was 
.evied  at  Bexar,  and  marched  to  join  the  federal  army.  It 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Jordan,  an  officer  of  courage 
and  ability.  In  no  instance,  however,  have  the  people  of 
Mexico  united  harmoniously  with  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
die  north,  whose  daring  enterprise  has  led  them  within  their 
territory.  The  feeble,  yet  fierce  and  jealous  descendant  of 
die  Aztec,  feels  rebuked,  in  the  presence  of  the  bold,  ener- 
getic, and  intelligent  Anglo-American,  and  he  hates  those 
whose  superiority  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge.  The 
troops  under  Canales  entered  Mexico,  and  for  a  brief  period 
18 
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were  allowed  to  advance  unmolested  into  the  interior ; 
reception,  howeyer,  was  neither  endiusiastic  nor  briOiant ; 
the  inhabitants  did  not  oppose  them,  nor  did  they  welcome 
them  as  the  champions  of  their  much  coveted  liberty.  The 
occupation  of  Coahuila,  by  a  revolutionary  force  of  Texans 
and  Federalists,  soon  excited  the  attention  of  the  central  go- 
vernment, and  in  the  spring  of  1840,  General  Mariano  Arista 
was  sent  against  them  with  a  strong  division  of  regular 
troops.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  the  Texans  discovered 
that  they  must  depend  upon  their  own  valor  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  the  jealoosj 
of  their  Mexican  allies,  exhibited  in  a  thousand  ways,  pre- 
venting that  unity  of  sentiment  and  mutual  confidence  essen- 
tial for  the  safety  of  both. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  hostile  armies  came  in  col- 
lision; the  combined  forces  were  defeated,  and  Canales  was 
compelled  to  retreat  That  general,  who  exceeded  any  of 
his  countrymen  in  perfidy,  basely  deserted  his  party  at  this 
crisis,  and  left  the  Texans  imder  Jordan  to  nuike  their  way 
through  a  hostile  territory  back. to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.— • 
By  the  defection  of  Canales,  the  new  bom  republic  was 
stifled  at  its  birth. 

In  the  meantime  the  administration  of  Bustamente  was 
producing  its  anticipated  results;  it  was  becoming  more 
unpopular  every  day,  and  the  hoarse  clamor  of  an  approach- 
ing revolution  was  again  heard  echoing  among  the  mountains 
of  Mexico.  Pronimciamentos,  insurrections,  and  p(^ular 
tumults  occurred  in  Yucatan,  the  departments  upon  flie 
Pacific,  at  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  capital,  indicating  the  pre- 
vailing discontent.  Santa  Anna  carefully  avoided  showing 
himself  openly  in  these  movements,  but  remained  in  strict 
seclusion,  biding  the  time,  which  he  felt  was  not  fiur  ofl^ 
when  he  should  again  have  the  satisfaction  of  driving  hia 
rival  into  reputeless  banishment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TvoATAii:  its  Climate,  Soil,  and  Topography— Its  Popolation— The 
RtToU  of  Santiago  Iman— Attack  upon  Espeta  —  Battle  of  San 
Fernando— Proclamation  of  the  Rebel  Chief  against  the  Clergy— 
Col.  Roquena's  Attack  upon  Tizimin  —  General  Ri?as— Strength  of 
the  Rebel  Party  —  Advance  upon  the  city  of  Valladolid  de  Yuea> 
tSB  — Iman  proclaims  the  Constitution  of  1824*— Siege  of  Cam- 
peaehy— Tyranny  of  Bustamente — RcTolation  of  1841 — Fall  of 
Bulamente. 

T^E  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  important  states 
of  that  confederacy.  Its  importance,  however,  is  dependent 
upon  its  position,  rather  than  upon  its  population,  opu* 
lence,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Presenting  a  flat,  level, 
unbroken  surface,  its  general  aspect  is  barren,  arid,  and 
desolate,  with  here  and  there  a  cultivated  district,  where 
all  the  productions  of  the  tropics  flourish  with  singular  luxu- 
riancy.  Without  a  single  river,  or  a  stream  of  any  mag- 
nitude, to  var}'  the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  plains, 
the  countr}'  abounds  in  subterranean  w^ells  and  ri\adets, 
called  sonaioSy  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water 
tad  nourish  the  parched  fields  during  the  dry  season. 
The  principal  cities  of  Yucatan,  are  Merida,  Valladolid, 
aad  Campeachy :  the  former  is  the  capital,  the  latter  is 
Ae  great  commercial  entrepot  of  the  province.  The  in- 
Iiabitants  of  Yucatan  are,  most  of  them,  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage  by  their  masters, 
the  descendants  of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerg}',  exercise  unbounded  sway  over 
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these  ignorant  and  subdued  serfs.  These  Indians  aie  of 
the  Maya  tribe,  and  differ  in  many  respects  from  die 
Aztecs  and  Otomites  of  the  interior  of  Mexico,  lliey  are 
not  so  intelligent  or  eneigetic,  though  far  more  virtuous 
and  humane  than  their  brethren  of  the  north.  There  are 
fewer  crimes  committed  in  the  peninsula  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Republic ;  and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few 
years  since,  that  this  obscure  region  experienced  the  evils 
of  a  political  con\^lsion. 

The  interference  of  Bustamentc  in  the  oonunereial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  Mexico,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  against  him  in  Yucatan,  ^b  well  as 
in  several  other  departments  of  the  confederacy,  and  when 
the  tocsin  of  revolt  was  sounded,  it  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  province.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  1839,  the  tri-color  was  unfurled  at  the  village  of 
Hzimin,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  by  Santiago 
Iman,  an  officer  in  the  militia  of  the  state,  who  began  the 
revolution  by  proclaiming  the  constitution  of  1824.  Six 
leagues  distant  from  his  position  is  the  town  of  Espeta, 
containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  a  party  of  government  troops,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  who  had  conspired  with  Iman  to 
revolutionize  the  department.  The  latter  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  his  accomplice  to  inform  him  of  his  approach.  The 
commandant  of  Sspeta  had  in  the  meantime  changed  his 
mind,  and  resolved  to  remain  true  to  his  allegiance.  March- 
ing at  night  against  this  point,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  surrendered  according  to  a  previous  understand- 
ing, the  rebel  leader  was  astounded  when  he  heard  the 
drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  arms,  and  preparations 
made  for  a  vigorous  defence  by  his  false  confederate. 
Determined,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  town,  Iman  opened 
a  fire  upon  it,  and  for  several  hours  the  hostile  forces 
fought  in  the  dark,  with  energy  and  resolution.  Volley 
folloAN-ed  volley  in  rapid  succession;  but  owing  to  the 
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obseority  of  the  night,  and  the  cover  under  which  boih 
parties  had  placed  themselves,  neither  of  them  softained 
much  iiyiuy.  At  daybreak,  Iman  drew  off  his  men,  and 
retreated  to  Tizimin  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time, 
organizing  and  disciplining  his  raw  soldier}'.  Hearing 
ttiat  the  government  was  about  to  send  a  force  against 
lum,  the  rebel  leader  retired  to  the  village  of  San  Fernan- 
do, seven  leagues  distant;  causing  the  trees  bordering  the 
Toad  to  be  cut  down,  he  obstructed  it  for  several  miles. 
He  also  fortified  the  approaches  to  his  position,  by  build- 
ing stone  walls,  behind  which  his  men  could  fire  upon  an 
advancing  enemy.  Having  made  these  prudent  arrange- 
ments, he  quietly  awaited  the  coming  of  his  adversaries, 
*^vlio  had  threatened  him  "with  annihilation,  imless  he  sub- 
mitted, and  threw  down  his  arms. 

The    procrastinating    policy,  which    is   so  universal 
throughout  Mexico,  is  also  found  in  Yucatan;   and  it 
^was  not  until  the  government  had  exhausted  its  exube- 
nnt  vocabulary  of  official  denunciation  that  a  hostile  gun 
was  fired  agunst  Santiago  Iman,  and  his  rabble  rout  of 
forlorn  and  desperate  followers.    In  the  month  of  August, 
the  commandant  of  Espeta  marched  against  San  Fer- 
nando at  the  head  of  a  division  of  four  himdred  regular 
troops ;  moving  M'ith  difficulty  over  the  obstructions  which 
the  rebels  had  placed  in  his  way,  he  finally  arrived  before 
the  town.    An  action  ensued,  in  which  neither  party  dis- 
played much  chivalr}%  or  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 
After  exchanging  several  volleys  with  the  enemy,  Iman 
soon  felt  his  position  to  be  uncomfortable ;  and  doubting 
his  ability  to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  the  rattling  fire  poured 
into  his  ranks  every  moment,  he  determined  to  retreat. 
His  movement  he  effected  in  safety,  and  taking  the  route 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Tizimin,  he  left  San  Fernando  in 
possession  of  the  regulars.     The  commandant  of  Espeta 
returned  to  his  cantonments,  boasting  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly quelled  the  revolt,  and  dispersed  the  rebel  force. 
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The  leader  of  the  revolatioiiary  party,  viho  was  not 
destitute  of  ability,  soon  undeceived  the  enemy  as  to  hia 
fall  by  issuing  a  pcoclamation  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Yucatan,  guaranteeing  to  abolish  the  taxes  levied  iq>on 
themselves  and  their  families  by  the  Oburch.  This  politie 
measure  increased  the  popularity  of  the  insurgenta,  and 
brought  a  great  number  of  recruits  to  the  rebel  camp ; 
those  who  did  not  openly  join  the  insurrection  willing^ 
furnished  those  engaged  in  it  with  supplies.  By  this 
means  the  affairs  of  the  malcontents  were  placed  ia  a 
flourishing  condition ;  the  clergy,  aware  of  the  danger 
their  privileges  were  exposed  to  by  the  success  of  the 
people,  united  their  powerful  influence  with  that  of  tfao 
government,  and  endeavored  to  crush  the  daring  revolu- 
tionist who  had  the  audacity  to  attack  the  prerogative 
they  had  ever  ei\joyed,  of  fleecing  the  poor  Indian  of  his 
last  medio.  The  opposition  of  the  priesthood  checked  the 
growth  of  the  revolution  for  a  time,  and  compelled  many 
of  its  ardent  supporters  to  retire  from  the  contest,  con- 
scious of  the  inutility  of  struggling  against  a  power 
upheld  by  the  associations  and  prejudices  of  three  cen 
turies. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Colonel  Roquena  attacked 
the  insurgents  with  six  hundred  men  at  Tizimin.  Form- 
ing his  followers  under  cover  of  a  stone  wall  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  General  Jman  made  a  gallant 
defence,  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  from  behind  the  baxri- 
cade.  Roquena,  who  was  a  brave,  but  not  a  skillful 
oflicer,  sufi*ered  his  men  to  stand  in  front  of  the  wall 
until  a  score  or  two  had  been  killed,  without  making  an 
effort  to  dislodge  the  rebels.  After  fighting  in  this  way 
for  several  hours,  Roquena  charged  at  the  head  of  his 
division,  and  carried  the  place  at  point  of  the  bayonet, 
a  manoBUvre  he  could  have  easily  effected  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fray.  The  government  troops  sustained,  in  this 
action,  a  loss  of  fifty  killed,  and  a  large  number  wounded. 
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Hie  rebel  loss  was  very  slight.  Colonel  Roquena,  be- 
Kcnring  that  ai  he  had  driven  Santiago  Inian  from  his 
fltrongfaold,  that  the  hardy  partisan  would  retire  from  the 
eontest,  returned  to  Gampeachy  with  his  division.  The 
Commandant-General  Rivas,  expressing  great  contempt 
finr  the  revolutionists,  scarcely  condescended  to  notice 
tiieir  existence,  and  willingly  assented  to  the  report  of 
Us  officer  that  the  enemy  had  been  scattered  to  the  vnnds 
by  the  prowess  of  the  victorious  troops  of  the  line.  San- 
tiago, after  his  discomfiture,  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
apparently  satisfied  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
ciplined forces  of  the  government;  this  personage  was, 
however,  preparing  for  a  desperate  enterprise,  which 
would  either  bring  the  struggle  to  a  ^orious  issue,  or 
consign  him  and  his  compatriots  to  an  ignominous  fate. 

In  the  cities  of  Valladolid  de  Yucatan,  Merida,  &sal, 
and  Gampeachy,  there  were  many  persons  of  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  influence,  who  were  decidedly  hostile  to 
Bustamente,  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  the 
federal  system.  With  these  individuals  Iman  was  not 
unacquainted ;  and  conscious  of  their  support,  he  resolved 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  The  city  of  Valladolid  is 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  republic,  and  at  this 
period  was  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  regulars,  under  a 
brave  and  efficient  commander,  Lieutenant  Golonel  Arans, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  government  he 
served,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  many  who 
held  commissions  under  the  seal  of  the  executive  of 
Mexico  at  that  period,  before,  and  since. 

On  the  11th  day  of  February,  1840,  Santiago  Iman 
appeared  before  Valleulolid,  and,  making  an  attack  upon 
tiie  barrio  (or  suburb)  of  Sisal ;  he  gained  possession  of  it, 
before  the  garrison  could  muster  for  its  defence.  Golonel 
Arans  marched  with  all  speed  to  the  scene  of  action,  at 
tiie  head  of  three  hundred  men  ;  and  in  the  conffict  which 
followed,  this  meritorious  officer  was  killed,  while  leading 
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his  troops  to  the  charge.  Disheartened  by  the  -.OMi'vf 
their  leader,  the  garrison  were  beaten  by  the  rebels,  and 
capitulated  before  sunset.  Valladolid  was  dins  taken  fay 
a  handful  of  daring  desperadoes,  whose  ranks  were  com* 
posed  of  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  deserters  from  the  re- 
gular army.  Their  chief  was,  however,  a  man  equal  to 
the  task  of  turning  their  rude  energies  to  the  best  account, 
and  his  career  is  not  the  only  one  wherein  we  can  diacem 
the  influence  of  a  predominating  spirit  over  those  who  aie 
exposed  to  its  influence.  That  night,  a  convention 
held  at  the  town-hall,  and  the  constitution  of  1824 
proclaimed  by  the  victorious  federalists,  and  met  with  a 
hearty  response  from  the  citizens ;  the  a4iacent  towns  and 
villages  soon  followed  the  example  of  Valladolid.  The 
partisans  in  Merida,  elated  by  the  success  of  their  party, 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  constitution,  and  in  despite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  military  and  the  clergy,  carried  their 
point.  The  city  of  Gampeachy  alone  remained  firm  to  its 
allegiance  to  the  central  government. 

The  revolution  had  progressed  so  far,  when  the  friends 
of  Bustamente  endeavored  to  stay  its  march  by  oflTering  a 
compromise,  proposing  that  Rivas  and  other  obnoxious 
functionaries  should  withdraw,  and  a  more  popular  set  of 
officers  be  appointed  in  their  places.  To  this,  however, 
neither  Iman  nor  his  friends  would  consent,  announcing 
their  unalterable  determination  to  establish  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.  Gampeachy  was  defended  by  a 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Rivas,  who 
was  resolved  to  hold  it  for  the  government,  as  long  as  he 
had  force  enough  to  man  its  walls. 

The  Executive  of  Mexico,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  republic,  was  unable  to  send  a 
single  regiment  to  his  relief,  and  Rivas  was  thus  left  to  hb 
own  resources ;  which  he  certainly  made  the  best  use  of,  con- 
sidering his  peculiar  position, — shut  up  i^  a  sea-port  town, 
with  a  whole  province  in  arms  against  him.    llie  federal 
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Bimy  laid  siege  to  Campeacby,  and  opened  a  battery  upon 
its  defences,  the  fire  of  which  was  answered  by  the  bc- 
aieged  with  spirit.  For  some  days,  the  hostUe  guns  thun- 
dered de6ance ;  but  the  injury  sustained  by  either  party 
was  BOt  aufiicient  to  make  them  yield  to  their  i-ivnl. 
At  length,  the  supplies  and  ammunition  of  Uie  centralists 
began  to  fail,  and  much  against  hie  will,  Rivaa  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  town  (in  Jane  1840)  into  the  hands 
of  the  triumphant  federalists.  By  tlie  capitulation  of 
Campeachy,  the  power  of  Bustamcnte  was  annihilated  in 
Yucatan,  and  the  revolution  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. 

The  din  of  war  had  now  ceased  in  the  peninsula,  but 
another  struggle  commenced,  which,  if  bloodless,  wa«  not 
less  fierce  and  determined.  There  were  three  political 
factions  in  the  country,  each  of  which  was  striving  for 
the  supremacy.  One  of  these,  which  was  called  the 
Bodtdanoa  party,  Mas  opposed  to  both  the  central  and 
federal  systems ;  another  portion  of  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  and  total  separation  Iroia  the 
Mexican  etinfdderacy ;  the  other  faction  referred  to  was  the 
federalisti^,  who  were  the  most  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
disinterested  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  department.  The  clergy  threw  their  powerful  in- 
fluence in  njtposition  to  the  latter,  and  fought  manfully 
against  the  innovations  which  threatened  to  deprive  them 
of  their  time-honored  and  exclusive  privileges.  After 
much  debate,  a  constitution  was  framed  upon  the  basis 
of  that  of  18S4,  from  which  it  differed  in  tbia,  tliat  all  re- 
ligions were  to  be  loleraUil,  while  tliat  of  the  RomaiL 
Catholic  was  to  be  p-olcclcd,  as  formerly.  Females  were 
also  exempted  from  the  payment  of  contributions  to  the 
clergy, — a  decree  causing  no  inconsidcrfible  diminution  of 
tha  re\'eDue  of  theae  holy  fathers,  as  thet«  are  more  females 
in  all  tropical  ^^/g/^/^g/^^_^ii^  Sl^of  March, 
IMl.lheneii 
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ledged  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  fiee  and 
state  of  Yucatan. 

Tlie  difBculties  in  the  southern  departmental  haateaed 
the  ruin  of  Bustamente,  whose  administration  was  already 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Among  those  arrayed  against  the 
government,  were  generals^  Paredes,  CanaUzo, Tomeli (af> 
terwards  minister  of  war  i^nd  marine,)  Almonte,  and  Santa 
Anna.  In  order  to  maintain  his  position,  the  president 
was  compelled  to  keep  an  army  in  the  field,  the  expenses 
of  which  amounted  during  the  year  1840,  to  more  than 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  national  debt  was  increasing 
with  a  rapidity  which  threatened  to  swell  it  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  nation  to  liquidate  it,  and  notwithstanding 
the  onerous  duties — which  in  many  instances  exceeded  die 
value  of  the  articles  imported — ^levied  upon  all  merchan- 
dise brought  into  the  country,  the  exchequer  was  as  empty 
as  the  enemies  of  the  party  in  power  could  desire.  A 
large  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  in  Mexico  consisti 
of  copper  coin,  which  within  a  few  months  had  been  depre- 
dated sixty  per  cent  from  its  original  value.  As  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  the  holders  of  this  derogate  coin, 
its  depreciation  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  increase  the 
prevailing  discontent.  The  affairs  of  the  republic  were  in 
this  criticfid  condition,  when  Paredes  pronounced  against  the 
supreme  authority,  in  the  month  of  August,  1841,  in  the 
department  of  Guadalaxara,  which  soon  declared  in  favor 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  insurrection  being 
sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  countrj',  its 
progress  soon  became  irresistible,  and  bore  down  all  before 
it.  The  government,  destitute  of  resources  to  meet  the 
exigency,  was  forced  to  remain  inactive,  while  the  insur- 
gents were  concentrating  their  troops  upon  the  capital. 
Nowise  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  his  foes,  Busta- 
mente  resolved  to  hold  on  to  the  power  he  had  acquired  to 
the  last,  and  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  former  with 
haughty  disdain.    When  it  became  known  that  Santa 
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had  espoosed  the  cause  of  the  makontents,  the  re- 
eoUeetion  of  his  recent  services  at  Vera  Craz,  inspired  the 
pebpls  "with  an  enthusiastic  regard  for  him  which  drew 
fliousands  to  his  party  and  rendered  their  success  certain. 
Enraged  at  the  refusal  of  Bustamente  to  yield  to  their  de* 
iiiands,  the  revolutionary  chiefii  brought  up  their  divisions, 
and  <qpened  their  batteries  upon  the  city  of  the  Montezu- 
mas ;  whose  walls  again  echoed  with  the  fierce  strife  of 
oontending  factions.  Driven  to  extremity,  the  executive 
atill  contioned  the  struggle,  opposing  the  entrance  of 
Ui  enemies  into  the  capital  with  the  few  regiments 
which  remained  faithful  to  him.  The  number  and  perse- 
verance of  his  adversaries,  however,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  he  had  vainly  hoped  would  ched^ 
dieir  progress,  the  city  was  taken,  and  succumbing  to  his 
destiny,  Bustamente  retired  from  the  contest,  his  own  ty- 
ranny, and  the  restless  ambition  of  his  rivals  heul  provoked. 
The  government  was  immediately  reorganized  upon  the 
Flan  of  Tacubaya,  which  abolished  the  former  constitu- 
tions, and  invested  the  chief  magistrate  with  plenary 
powers  to  restore  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth.  General  Santa  Anna  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  his  numerous 
partisans,  who  hailed  his  installation  as  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  order,  and  national  greatness.  And  had  it  been  in 
tiie  power  of  any  man  within  the  confines  of  the  republic 
to  have  achieved  these  desirable  ends,  the  nation  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection  than  this  distinguished  chief, 
whose  abilities  were  unquestionably  superior  to  those  who 
■urrounded  him  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  office. 

The  executive  dignity  at  this  period  was  no  sinecure, 
the  effects  of  the  policy  pursued  by  his  predecessor  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  of  the  provi- 
sional president,  who  found  himself  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty  the  moment  he  accepted  the  coveted  honors  of 
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Mb  State.  There  was  scarcely  a  dollar  in  ttij  jjlMiri 
treasury  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  the  gnTcirHnimit, 
ninoh  less  to  pay  the  interest  aocroing  upon  the  natioiial 
d^bty  or  to  miuntain  the  army  upon  whose  bayonets  he 
depended  for  the  continuance  of  his  power.  Dissensions 
also  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  Yucatan 
had  withdrawn  from  the  confederacy,  and  aided  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Texans  refused  to  return  to  her  allegiance 
unless  the  Mexican  government  would  comply  with  her 
demands.  Santa  Anna  met  these  financial  and  political 
embarrassments  with  energy  and  sagacity,  and  succeeded 
in  stemming  the  tide  which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
his  administration  in  the  beginning.  By  the  exercise  of  a 
power  as  potent  as  that  of  Prospero,  he  stilled  the  politi- 
cal tempest,  replenished  the  empty  coffers  of  the  state, 
maintained  a  powerful  army,  quelled  the  seditious  at* 
tempts  of  his  enemies,  and  warded  off  the  angry  demands 
of  foreign  envoys,  with  an  address  peculiarly  his  own. 
The  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  their  immense  revenues  to  sustain 
their  favorite  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  governments  supported  by  contributions  or  direct 
taxation  grow  exacting  as  they  become  consolidated,  until 
their  insatiate  demands  eat  up  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  the  dynasty  itself  expires,  like  a  devouring 
Sre  that  has  destroyed  all  things  within  its  reach.  The 
system  of  forced  loans  adopted  by  Santa  Anna  relieved 
his  necessities  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  caused  a  revolu- 
tion, which  hurled  him  from  his  position,  and  placed  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  incompetency,  ve 
nality,  or  ambition,  has  brought  upon  the  Mexican  nation 
the  combined  calamities  of  intestine  and  foreign  war, 
domestic  treason,  and  external  spoliation,  poverty,  an- 
archy, and  ruin;  which  has  caused  the  blood  of  her 
bravest  sons  to  flow  like  water,  which  has  dismembered 
her  territory,  and  prostrated  her  arrogant  crest  in  the  dust. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

biTASioir  of  New  Mexico — Captuie,  and  fate  of  the  Invadere  —  Cra- 
dtjr  of  Salasar — Dissolution  of  Congress  by  Sanfii  Anna— Con- 
Toeation  of  a  Jonta — Condition  of  Yucatan  —  Commodoie  Mooie — 
Expedition  against  Yucatan  under  General  Morales — The  Yomito— 
Its  Effects «- Return  of  the  Mexican  Army — Foray  into  Texas—- 
Capture  of  Bexar — General  Canales  —  Gen.  Well's  Expedition*— 
The  Texans  cross  the  Rio  Grande — Battle  of  Mier — Capture  of 
the  Texans — The  new  Constitution  —  Order  for  the  expulsion  of 
Americans  from  the  north-western  Departments— Conduct  of  the 
American  EnToy— Remonstrances  of  Mexico  against  the  Annexa^ 
tion  of  Texas — Armistice  between  Mexico  and  Texas  —  Sam  Houa- 
ton — The  British  Charge  <P  40'<uV<  — Negotiations  for  Peace  —  San-  Hjl 

ta  Anna  and  hs  TVxaruM— General  Almonte's  Protest — Opening  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  —  Installation  of  Santa  Anna. 

A  suoKT  time  after  the  accession  of  Santa  Anna  in 
1841,  a  party  of  Texans  who  had  invaded  the  territory  of 
Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
under  an  escort  to  the  capital.  The  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals composing  the  expedition,  suffered  horribly  during 
their  passage  through  the  untrodden  wilderness  which 
they  traversed.  Upon  their  arrival  upon  the  Rio  Galinas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  they  were  inveigled  into  a 
capitulation  to  Don  Manuel  Armijo,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  wantonly  violated  the  terms  he  had  pro- 
mised to  keep  with  them.  The  prisoners  who  surrendered 
in  September,  1841,  were  taken  to  the  town  of  San 
Miguel,  stripped  of  their  valuables,  and  thrown  into 
pris^on ;  after  several  of  their  number  had  been  slaugh* 
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tered  in  cold  blood,  the  rest  were  marched 
city  of  Mexico.  In  their  passage  throu^  tlMP^ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Armyo,  a  portion  of  tha 
were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Captain  Salaxar,  whose 
cmelty  toward  them  ahnost  exceeds  belief:  he  put  several 
of  them  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
uilable  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades ;  he  then  cut  off 
their  cars^  and  stringing  the  bloody  trophies  upon  a  piece 
of  buckskin,  he  carried  them  to  the  frontiers  of  the  adjoin- 
ing department  of  Chihuahua,  and  presented  them  ai  a 
token  that  the  men  had  not  escaped.*  The  governor  of 
the  latter  state,  Don  Garcia  Conde,  treated  the  prisonerB 
with  humanity,  and  provided  liberally  for  their  comfort. 
Most  of  the  party  being  forced  to  travel  on  foot,  diey 
endured  many  privations,  and  much  suffering,  in  the  long 
journey  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  Santa  Fe 
to  the  capital.  On  the  route  the  Texans  were  attacked 
with  the  small-^pox,  of  which  loathsome  malady  a  number 
of  them  perished.  Arriving  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
members  of  the  expedition  were  confined  in  the  convent 
of  Santiago,  and  loaded  with  chains,  were  forced  to  woriL 
on  the  public  highways.  In  this  way  did  the  Mexicans 
treat  their  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  not  committed  an 
act  of  depredation  upon  their  territory,  nor  even  fired  a 
gun  in  self  defence,  but  had  surrendered  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. Compelled  to  work  like  galley  slaves,  incarcerated 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Perotef  and  Santiago,  covered 
with  vermin  and  ndseria^  the  remains  of  the  party  lingered 
out  a  ^\Tetched  existence  until  the  month  of  June,  1842, 
when  they  were  liberated  by  Santa  Anna. 

The  admini:«tration  of  the  president,  ad  interim^  had  so 
far  given  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  his  popularity- 


*  See  Kendall's  Santa  Fe  Ex[>edition. 

f  l*hose  confined  in  the  castle  of  Perote  saffen^  more  thtn  those 
who  remained  at  the  capital. 
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[itUe  increased  by  the  capture  of  the  Texans. 
I,  a  congress  assembled  at  the  government 
r^'Plf,  mt-  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  constitution 
and  fltiis  la^Hrs,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Tacubaya. 
Am  usual,  dissensions  soon  broke  out  in  the  deliberative 
body;  the  friends  of  Santa  Anna  asked  too  much  for  him, 
while  his  political  enemies  wished  to  curtail  the  preroga- 
tives he  already  possessed.  The  miyority  of  the  deputies 
were  opposed  to  placing  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  knowing  from  experience,  that  however 
wisely  it  might  be  used  at  finit,  in  the  end  it  would  be 
abused,  to  the  iiyuiy  of  the  nation.  The  occurrences  of 
the  following  year  proved  this  fear  to  be  founded  upon 
truth. 

The  history  of  all  ages  teaches  us,  that  political  power 
ia  misapplied  the  moment  it  becomes  concentrated,  and 
that  the  patriot  degenerates  into  the  tyrant,  when  he  is 
governed  by  no  law  save  his  own  will.  Happy  are  the 
people  who  are  governed  the  least!  Perceiving  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  legislative  body 
to  his  plans  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  Santa  Anna  posted 
a  corps  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  trusty  officer, 
at  the  doors  of  the  palace,  with  orders  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  deputies.  In  this  summary  manner,  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  were  closed,  and  the  representa- 
tives forbidden  to  exercise  their  lawful  functions.  Resist- 
ance would  have  been  utterly  useless,  for  the  ten  thousand 
bayonets  of  the  despot  gleamed  upon  all  sides,  ready  to 
charge  at  his  behest. 

A  junta  was  subsequently  convoked  by  the  head  of  the 
government,  who  took  care  that  none  but  those  who  fa- 
vored his  own  schemes  should  have  a  potential  voice 
therein ; — an  admirable  method  of  ensuring  the  harmony 
of  its  meetings,  if  not  the  wisdom  of  its  decrees.  The 
department  of  Yucatan  still  continued  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
and  steadily  refused  to  re-enter  the  Mexican  Union,  unless 
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tered  in  cold  blood,  the  rest  were  marched 
city  of  Mexico.  In  their  passage  through  thcT 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Armiyo,  a  portion  of  tha 
were  consigned  to  the  care  of  Captain  Salazar,  whi: 
cruelty  toward  them  almost  exceeds  belief:  he  put  sevei 
of  them  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  W€ 
uilable  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades ;  he  then  cut  < 
their  cars,  and  stringing  the  bloody  trophies  upon  a  pie 
of  buckskin,  he  carried  them  to  the  frontiers  of  the  a^joi 
ing  department  of  Chihuahua,  and  presented  them  as 
token  that  the  men  had  not  escaped.*  The  governor 
the  latter  state,  Don  Garcia  Conde,  treated  the  prisoni 
with  humanity,  and  provided  liberally  for  their  comfo 
Most  of  the  party  being  forced  to  travel  on  foot,  tli 
endured  many  privations,  and  much  suffering,  in  the  lo 
journey  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from  Santa  '. 
to  the  capital.  On  the  route  the  Texans  were  attack 
with  the  small->pox,  of  which  loathsome  malady  a  numl 
of  them  perished.  Arri^ing  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  t 
members  of  the  expedition  were  confined  in  the  convc 
of  Santiago,  and  loaded  with  chains,  were  forced  to  wc 
on  the  public  highways.  In  this  way  did  the  Mexica 
treat  their  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  not  committed 
act  of  depredation  upon  their  territor}%  nor  even  fired 
gun  in  self  defence,  but  had  surrendered  at  the  first  su] 
mons.  Compelled  to  work  like  galley  slaves,  incarcerat 
in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  Perotef  and  Santiago,  cover 
with  vermin  and  ndscria,  the  remains  of  the  party  linger 
out  a  wTetched  existence  until  the  month  of  June,  18^ 
when  they  were  liberated  by  Santa  Anna. 

The  administration  of  the  president,  ad  interim,  had 
far  given  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  his  populari 


*  See  Kendall's  Santa  Fe  Ex[>edition. 

f  Those  confined  in  the  castle  of  Perote  suffened  more  than  the 
who  remained  at  the  capital. 
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and  advocates  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  gannitlt^ 
All  persons  indicted  for  crimCy  or  who  served  •dioipilli'^ 
menial  capacity,  as  well  as  confirmed  inebriates,  gmMMj 
and  vagrants,  were  excluded  from  the  elective  franeUfle. 
After  the  year  1850,  it  was  dedared,  ttuU  no  one  toko  coM  «l 
read  and  write  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  cf  voiiwgm 
Mexicans  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  married,  were  ad^ 
mitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  if  single,  not  until 
they  were  twenty-one. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  new  constite* 
tion.  hi  other  parts,  it  resembled  that  of  1824,  except  that 
it  was  more  central  in  its  provisions  than  that  instrument; 
the  power  of  the  several  states  being  merely  nominal 
under  this  organization,  while  the  supreme  authority  was 
consolidated  in  the  general  government,  whose  decreet 
were  all-powerful. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1843,  General  Tomel,  the  minister 
of  war  and  marine,  issued  an  order  to  the  governors  of 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Galifomias,  to  the 
following  efiect: 

"  The  President,  ad  interim,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  law  of  22d  of  February,  1832,  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  the  (naturales)  natives  of  the  United  States 
to  reside  in  the  department  under  your  command,  has  resolved  that 
they  shall  be  ordered  out  of  it,  within  such  time  as  it  may  appear 
most  prudent  to  you ;  and  that  in  future,  no  individual  belongii^  to 
the  United  States  be  permitted  to  enter  the  said  department;  it  being 
understood  that  this  order  is  to  apply  even  to  the  frontier  of  the  de- 
partment. To  which  end,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  known  to  yoa 
this  supreme  resolution,  recommending  you  to  carry  it  into  complete 
effect," 

This  tyrannical  edict,  the  result  of  local  prejudice  and 
unmanly  jealousy,  was  studiously  conc'ealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  minister,  who  was  not  in- 
formed of  its  existence  until  the  following  winter.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  policy  purely  Mexican,  and  illustrates  the 
duplicity  of  the  national  character,  which  leads  them  to 
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the  rights  she  claimed  should  be  guaranteed 
the  seal  of  the  republic.  The  pride  of  neither 
admit  the  adoption  of  a  compromise,  and  war 
declared  between  them.  The  Texans  had  entfred^lato  a 
convention  with  the  authorities  of  the  peninsula,  and  Com- 
modore Moore,  with  the  fleet  of  Uie  former,  swept  the  GSulf 
from  Cape  Catoche  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
search  of  -the  Mexican  flag.  In  his  encounters  with  their 
vessels,  he  was  invariably  Uie  victor. 

In  Uie  sununer  of  1842,  an  army  was  collected  at  Vera 
Cruz,  for  the  invasion  of  Yucatan;  Santa  Anna  being  de- 
termined to  chastise  the  rebels  into  obedience.  The 
expeditionary  troops  consisted  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Juan  Morales, 
an  able  and  efficient  officer.  The  rainy  season  had  already 
begun,  before  the  divisions  were  mustered  at  the  rendez- 
vous, and  several  cases  of  the  vamUo  warned  them  that  the 
dreaded  scourge  of  the  south  was  at  hand.  As  the  climate 
of  the  peninsula  was  considered  far  more  salubrious  than 
that  of  Vera  Cruz,  Morales  did  not  hesitate  to  embark  for 
his  destination — a  movement  as  fatal  as  it  was  ill-advised. 
Had  he  delayed  his  enterprise  until  winter,  the  issue  of  it 
would  have  been  less  melancholy. 

The  invading  army  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Yucatan 
in  the  month  of  August,  when,  owing  to  some  peculiar 
cause,  the  fever  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  raged  with 
unusual  violence.  Whole  compcmies  perished  before  its 
pestilential  breath  in  a  day.  Morales  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal the  excessive  mortality  from  his  army ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  at  last,  even  to  bury  the  dead  with  the  accus- 
tomed rites  of  the  church,  and  hundreds  were  thrown  into 
shallow  trenches,  scarcely  deep  enough  to  hide  their  putrid 
remains.  Literally  blasted  with  sickness  and  devoured 
by  dohth,  regiment  afler  regiment  melted  away,  until  but  a 
few  miHterable  battalions  remained  of  this  once  formidable 
force;  which  had  anticipated  a  contest  far  different  from 
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;|iriM^  they  had  fought  with  the  king  of  tenors,  who 
hnJlHipnt  thrm  in  his  most  ghastly  form. 

*lffi>rales  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Vera  Crux, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
troops,  a  mere  fraction  of  whom  had  lived  to  relate  the 
horrors  of  this  disastrous  expedition.  The  expenses  of 
Ais  enterprise  were  too  great  to  admit  of  a  repetition  of 
a  similar  attempt,  and  Yucatan  was  left  to  pursue  her  own 
oourse  unmolested;  she  subsequently  dictated  her  own 
terms,  and  re-entered  the  confederacy,  and  at  present  ac- 
knowledges a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  republic. 
Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  during  that  period  not  a  hostile  Mexicim  had  been 
seen  wiUiin  the  confines  of  Texas,  nor  a  hostile  gun  had 
awakened  the  echoes  of  her  forests. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  republic  had  been  advanc* 
ing  rapidly  towards  a  condition  of  prosperity,  which  she 
could  alone  have  achieved  under  the  fostmng  care  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  government.  In  the  spring  of  1842, 
General  Bascus,  who  commanded  the  Mexican  forces  at  the 
Presidio  Rio  Grande,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Texas, 
and  surprising  the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  pillaged 
its  inhabitants,  and  retreated  with  his  booty,  with  a  celeri- 
ty which  defied  pursuit.  This  predatory  expedition  was 
followed  in  July  by  another,  under  General  Canales,  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Canales 
was  met  on  the  Nueces  by  a  small  party  of  Texans,  who 
after  a  short  engagement  forced  him  to  retreat  with  consi- 
derable loss.  In  September,  1842,  General  Adrian  WoU 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  Bexar  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  spoil- 
er. The  unprotected  condition  of  the  western  frontier  in- 
vited these  forays ;  which  were  among  the  least  of  the 
ii\juries  sustained  by  the  Texans,  from  the  hands  of  their 
president  Sam.  Houston,  whose  policy  in  peace  and  war, 
though  not  destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  prudence,  stamps 
19 
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■im  as  one  unfitted  to  govern  a  commonwealth  of  ^ 
est  dimensionB.  A  patriot  and  a  brave  soldier,  1 
haa  ever  been  swayed  by  the  appearance,  rather  than  dw 
actual  condition  of  things;  his  political  career  has  therefoie 
bern  marked  with  great  inconsiatencies ;  Texas  can  nerer 
forget  him,  should  ehe  exist  a  thoUHBod  years.  The  town 
of  Bexar,  at  the  time  of  WoU's  invasion,  was  filled  with 
Hie  iihabitants  of  the  a4JA<^^i>t  country,  who  had  been 
drawn  thither  to  attend  the  District  Court  then  in  session. 
The  Mexican  leader  encamped  at  Bexar,  for  nearly  a  week, 
refreshing  his  men  and  collecting  the  spoil.  During  thii 
period,  a  par^  of  Texans  under  Colonel  Caldwell  mardted 
to  the  relief  of  t^  town :  the  number  of  the  enemy  wh, 
however,  too  fftA  to  admit  of  a  contest  with  the  hope 
of  success.  A,  oompany  of  Texans,  commanded  by  C^ 
tain  Dawe<6',  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  Caldwell's 
camp,  but  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  a  combat 
i  la  outraiux  ensued.  The  former  fou^t  with  their  usual 
courage;  but,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  cut 
down  by  scores,  until  but  a  few  remained  alive,  twelve  of 
whom  were  badly  wounded.  The  Mexican  loss  was  very 
severe,  and  hastened  the  return  of  Woll,  who  retreated 
into  Mexico,  carrying  i^ith  him  fifty-two  prisoners  and 
much  booty.  The  Texan  Executive  determined  to  retali- 
ate, and  a  force  of  eight  hundred  cavalry  was  dispatched 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  under  General  Somerville,  who  returned 
without  having  effected  a  single  object  of  the  expedition, 
on  the  10th  of  December.  Three  hundred  of  the  party 
refuged  to  retrace  their  steps  without  having  performed 
some  deed  worthy  of  their  reputation  as  "  cavaliers  and 
strong  men." 

Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  these  men  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  gratify  a  vague  feeling  of 
reckless  courage,  which  coorted  dangerous  enterprises  tar 
their  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  hope  of  gain  or  even 
the  glory  of  having  achieved  &em.    This  feeling  is  pecQp 
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lialr^  fie  people  of  the  west  and  south-west,  who  in  this 
respect  differ  from  all  others,  and  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  felt  its  promptings ;  it  is 
different  from  that  which  carried  Cortes  to  Anahuac,  and 
Fizarro  to  the  land  of  the  Incas ;  it  is  less  selfish,  more 
chivalric,  and  elevated. 

Electing  Colonel  W.  S.  Fisher  as  their  leader,  the  ad- 
venturers descended  the  river  to  the  Alcantro,  a  small 
stream  which  empties  into  it;  the  town  of  Mier  is  situated 
about  a  league  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rio  Grande. 
Fisher  entered  this  place,  and  demanded  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  horses,  which  being  readily  promised  by  the 
alcalde,  he  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  encamped  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  meantime.  General  Ampudia  marched  to 
tlie  relief  of  Mier.  The  Texans,  who  were  in  a  suffering 
condition,  madly  resolved  to  force  their  way  into  the  place 
which  they  had  evacuated.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
December,  1842,  Fisher  led  his  men  to  the  assault,  and 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  towm,  in  the  face  of  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  Ampudia's  divi- 
sion, they  effected  a  lodgment  near  the  public  square. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  the  combat  was 
renewed  by  the  enemy  opening  a  fire  from  two  six-pound- 
ers upon  the  position  occupied  by  the  daring  adventurers, 
who  answered  it  with  a  rapid  and  fatal  discharge  from  their 
rifles.  For  several  hours  the  battle  raged  furiously,  the  Tex- 
ans defended  by  the  stone  walls  of  the  houses,  delivered  their 
fire  with  unerring  certainty,  and  at  rvcr\'  volley  sent  a  hun- 
dred of  the  foe  to  eternity.  Several  desperate  sallies  were 
made,  and  blood  flowed  through  the  streets  and  from  every 
house  upon  which  the  Mexicans  had  posted  themselves. 
The  force  under  Ampudia  was  three  thousand  and  more  in 
number,  the  adventurers  were  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
rank  and  file  ;  a  portion  of  their  men  having  been  left  at 
the  camp  with  their  horses  and  baggage.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  great  disparity  in  strength,  the  issue  of  the  contest 
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woald  have  been  donbtfol,  had  not  the  ammii] 
Texana  become  exhausted.  As  it  was,  they  aeoadist  tt- 
willingly  to  Uie  terms  offered  by  Ampndia,  who  'rtobted 
them  aa  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  he  had  iccursd  his 
prisonen ;  who  were  soon  after  marched  off  under  an  es- 
cort to  the  capital;  to  suffer  the  same  indignities,  prira- 
tionn,  and  sufferings,  imposed  t^n  all  Tvho  have  trusted 
to  the^da  JfexJooRo,  which  is  more  false  than  that  of  Hke 
Carthagenians  of  old.  On  their  route  to  Mexico  the  party 
rose  upon  their  guard,  and  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  but  being  recaptured,  aeventeen  of  their  mmiber 
were  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  most  barbarous  manner. 

On  the  lOthof  June,  1843,  the  Junta  conT<Aed  by  Santa 
Anna  brought  theirdeliberationB  to  a  close,  and  proclaimed 
the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  nation.  The  baoia  of  the 
political  organization  of  the  republic  was  declared  to  be 
in  Bobetance  as  follows : 

That  the  liberty  of  Uie  press  and  of  the  people  shall  be 
inviolate.  No  taxes  could  be  imposed  except  by  the  legis- 
lative anthoti^,  which  was  invested  in  a  house  of  depoties 
and  a  senate.  The  confederacy  was  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  each  to  contain  live  hundred  inhabitants,  who 
were  to  nominate  one  elector.  The  tatter  were  to  select 
from  their  number  one  from  every  twenty,  who  in  their 
turn  appointed  the  members  of  the  national  Congress,  and 
the  state  assembly;  which  was  to  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  eleven  and  not  less  than  seven  persons,  whose  duties 
were  simile  to  those  of  a  departmental  tegislatore.  Tbt 
governors  of  the  states  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Aesi- 
dent.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  invested  in  a  native 
born  Mexican  who  was  not  an  ecclesiastic;  whose  term 
of  office  was  to  continue  five  years,  and  who  was  to  be 
elected  by  the  state  aesembUes,  or  by  the  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  certun  contingencies.  The  President  was  allowed 
to  exercise  a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislative  boc^, 
which  was,  however,  limited   within    doe  bounds.    He 
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the  power  of  levying  fines  of  five  hundred  dol* 
Isnijq^biii  those  who  disobeyed  his  lawful  commands;  and 
eooU  oonvoke  extra  sessions  of  Congress,  and  dictate  the 
■ulgeets  of  their  deliberations.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
■wmme  any  military  command  without  the  consent  of  the 
lagialatnre,  nor  could  he  leave  the  country  during  his  ad- 
mudstration,  nor  within  one  year  thereafter  without  their 
mptena  permission.  During  his  absence  firom  the  capital, 
the  speaker  of  the  senate  was  to  perform  his  duties;  if  his 
absence  continued  longer  than  two  weeks,  a  president  ad 
mierim  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  senators.  He  could 
be  impeached  for  treason  against  the  state  or  the  constitu- 
tion, but  was  exempted  from  all  other  criminal  prosecutions 
dnring  his  term  of  office  and  for  one  year  afterwards.  The 
Senate  was  composed  of  sixty-three  members,  each  pos- 
sessed of  an  annual  income  of  two  thousand  d<dlars,  two- 
ihbds  of  whom  were  to  be  elected  by  the  departments,  the 
other  third  by  the  deputies,  the  president,  and  the  supreme 
eonrt.  The  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were  disqualified 
from  being  deputies,  but  could  be  appointed  to  the  senate, 
one  third  of  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  three  years. 
All  laws  were  to  cMiginate  in  the  lower  house;  and  all 
treaties  required  the  sanction  of  both  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature to  become  valid.  Congress  was  forbidden  to  alter 
the  revenue  laws  intended  for  protection,  nor  could  they 
annul  the  obligations  of  contracts  thereafter  to  be  entered 
into.  The  other  powers  belonging  to  this  body  were  simi- 
lar to  those  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  1824.  The 
council  of  government  was  to  be  composed  of  seventeen 
persons  appointed  by  the  president,  who  were  to  be  se- 
lected from  those  who  had  served  the  republic  at  least  ten 
years  without  intermission  in  some  official  capacity. 

The  judges  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  were  respon- 
sible for  their  decisions.  A  military  tribunal  was  estab- 
lished, to  take  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  army;  this 
court  was  to  be  permanent,  and  was  composed  of  generals 
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and  advocates  appointed  by  the  he&d  of  tite  g 
All  perBODB  indicted  for  crime,  or  who  served  I 
menial  capacity,  as  well  as  confirmed  inebriates,  g 
and  vagrants,  were  excluded  from  the  elective  i 
Aflcr  the  yew  1850,  it  was  declared,  that  no  one  who  caJA  wot 
read  and  ycrile  should  be  (dloujed  the  privS^e  tf  vatag. 
Mexicans  of  ei^teen  years  of  age,  if  married,  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  if  single,  not  lutil 
they  were  twenty-one. 

Such  were  the  principal  featuren  of  the  new  eonstitii^ 
Uon.  In  other  parte,  it  resembled  that  of  1824,  except  that 
it  was  more  central  in  its  provisions  than  that  instmineBt; 
the  power  of  the  several  states  being  merely  nominal 
imder  this  organization,  while  the  supreme  aath<wity  was 
consolidated  in  the  general  government,  whose  decrees 
wn«  all-powerful. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1843,  General  Tomel,  the  minister 
of  war  and  marine,  issued  an  order  to  the  governors  of 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Califomias,  to  the 
following  effect: 

"The  PreBident,  ad  interim,  hy  virtue  of  the  powers  coufcmd 
upon  him  by  the  taw  of  22d  of  February,  1832,  eonTinced  of  the 
improprie^  of  allowing  the  (naturalet)  natives  of  the  United  BWet 
to  reside  in  the  department  under  your  command,  has  resolved  that 
they  ahall  be  ordered  out  of  it,  within  such  time  as  it  may  appw 
most  prudent  to  you ;  and  that  in  future,  no  individual  belongii^  to 
the  United  States  be  permitted  to  enter  the  said  department;  it  being 
understood  that  this  order  is  to  apply  even  to  the  frontier  of  the  de- 
partment. To  which  end,  I  have  the  honor  to  malte  known  to  you 
this  supreme  resolution,  recommending  you  tocarry  it  into  complete 
efiect" 

This  tyrannical  edict,  the  result  of  local  prejudice  and 
unmanly  jealousy,  was  atudioualy  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  minister,  who  was  not  in- 
formed of  it^  existence  until  the  following  winter.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  policy  purely  Mexican,  and  illustrates  the 
duplicity  of  the  national  character,  wluoh  leads  them  to 
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ponae  their  aim  through  dark  and  tortuooB  ways.  .  Nothing 
is  dine  Ia  pn  open,  straight-forward  manner  in  that  coun- 
tiy;  flie  Mexican  seeks  to  hide  his  simplest  actions  mider 
a  Teil  of  mystery.  When  General  Thompson*  was  made 
aoqnainted  with  this  decree — ^which  was  in  violation  of 
die  express  stipulations  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  republics — he  immediately  demanded  an  explcma- 
tum  of  the  Mexican  government.  With  their  usual  procras- 
tinating policy,  the  Mexican  officials  returned  no  reply  to 
the  communication  of  the  American  envoy;  who,  however, 
addressed  another  note  to  the  authorities,  demanding  in- 
stant satisfaction,  or  the  deliverance  of  his  passports. 
Bocanegra,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  did  not  deign 
to  answer  it;  and  the  envoy  prepared  to  depart  from  the 
eoontiy,  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay.  In  order 
to  prevent  Bis  departure,  the  former  laid  an  embargo  upon 
the  Vera  Cruz  diligencia,  in  which  the  latter  had  engaged 
his  passage.  Late  that  night,  the  envoy  received  an 
apology  from  Bocanegra,  who  added,  that  the  order  referred 
to  all  strangers  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  government,  and  not  alone  to  natives  of  the  United 
States.  This  prevaricating  statement  was  received  in 
good  part  by  the  American  envoy,  who  did  not  wish  to 
increase  the  irritation  already  existing  between  his  own 
countr}'  and  Mexico.  The  unjust  decree  was  also  imme- 
diately revoked. 

During  tlic  summer  of  this  year,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  British  charge  d^ affaires  at  Mexico,  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  obtained  between  Texas  and  her  former  go- 
vernment. On  tiie  15th  of  June,  1843,  Houston  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  an  armistice  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations,  which  was  to  continue 
during  the  negotiation  then  pending  for  peace,  and  com- 
manding all  officers  in  the  service  of  Texas  to  observe  the 
same.     On  the  7th  of  July,  Tornel,  the  minister  of  war, 

*  General  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina. 
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ordered  General  Woll  to  withdraw  liia  parties  of  obscira- 
tion  and  discovery,  and  to  abstain  from  any  hodtile  demoa- 
atration  apon  the  Texan  froDtitr  while  the  ann!titice 
lasted.  He  also  initracted  the  oonsnander-iD-chief  iif  tlia 
northern  army,  to  give  official  notice  to  the  preaidtnit  of 
Texas  to  appoint  commiBtionerB,  who  in  coi^nnction  widl 
those  chosen  by  the  former,  were  to  establish  the  annii- 
tice  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  wu.  tie 
latter  was  invited  to  send  duly  accredited  agents  to  the 
coital,  widi  full  powera  to  negotiate  a  penAanent  tnatf, 
Qpon  the  baais  of  certain  propositions  which  had  been 
sabmitted  to  the  Executive  of  Mexico,  guaranteeing  to 
tiiem  a  safe-conduct,  while  coming,  staying,  and  returning 
on  their  mission.  Woll  was,  however,  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  continue  hia  warlike  preparations  for  a  descent 
apon  Texas,  in  case  the  treaty  should  not  be  conaomma- 
ted  between  the  countries.  There  was,  at  this  crisis,  a 
strong  party  in  Texas  who  were  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  that  State  to  the  American  confederacy,  (a  measure 
then  agitated  by  the  people  of  both  republics,)  who  were 
suspected  of  favoring  the  views  of  England. 

Against  this  union  Mexico  strongly  protested  both  to 
the  American  envoy,  and  through  her  own  minister  resid- 
ing at  the  capita!  of  the  United  States.*  Declaring  that 
lhe  Mexican  government  would  consider  an  act  for  the 
incorporation  of  her  former  province  into  die  territory 
of  the  latter,  aa  equivalent  to  a  proclamation  of  war 
agtunet  her,  and  that  ahe  was  ready  to  resist  the  agres- 
sion by  force  of  arma,  leaving  the  civilized  worid  to  judge 
of  the  justice  of  her  cauee.  In  her  eagemeas  to  prevent 
the  dcteatcd  alliance,  Mexico,  for  the  first  time,  consented 
to  accept  the  offer  of  mediation,  made  by  the  British 
envoy,  and  condescended  to  treat  with  her  re\-oIted  depart- 
ment.   The  opportunity  was  embraced  without  hesitation 
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¥jf  HoBflton,  who  had  become  the  willing  instrument  of 
AoGharge,  and  was  ready  to  obey  his  dictation  in  this  as 
well  aa  odier  matters  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  his 
country.  The  solicitude  evinced  by  Eingland  for  the  set- 
dement  of  the  difficulties  between  the  belligerent  states, 
was  attributed  to  the  desire  which  has  lately  been  exhib- 
ited by  the  government  of  that  countiy  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery,  of  which  cause,  to  her  honor  be  it  said, 
she  is  the  able  champion.  The  best  answer  to  this  charge 
will  be  found  in  the  declaration  of  her  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  close  of  this  work.* 

The  principal  object  which  Mexico  had  in  view  in 
oonsenting  to  treat  ^lith  Texas,  was  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  absorbed  into  the  northern  confederacy,  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  she  was  willing  even  to  sacrifice  her  over- 
weening feelings  of  pride ;  sustained  and  encouraged  by 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  England  and  France,  who  did 
not  conceal  their  animosity  to  the  annexation  movement, 
the  respective  commissioners  earnestly  endeavored  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  But  there  were  too  many  antago- 
nizing principles  in  action,  too  many  prejudices  to  be  con- 
quered by  either  party,  to  admit  of  a  hasty  pacification, 
however  devoutly  desired.  The  negotiation  progressed 
slowly,  and  finally  terminated  without  having  settled  a 
single  point  in  dispute  between  the  hostile  nations.  It 
has  been  said,  by  high  authorit}*,  that  this  complaisance 
towards  Texas,  was  only  a  device  of  Santa  Anna  to 
relieve  him  from  the  difliculty  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself  by  his  threats  and  promises  of  reconquering  the 
territory  beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  f     that  personage  hav- 

*  See  Appendix,  XI. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1843,  in  reply  to  an 
interrogmtory  from  Lord  Brougham,  concerning  the  abolition  of  slayery 
in  TezBB,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  the  goyernment  would  not  fail 
to  urge  the  matter  by  negotiation,  and  by  all  other  means  in  its  power. 

f  Dispatches  from  the  American  Legation  at  Mexico,  Sd  Febniarj, 
1844,  General  Thompson  to  Mr.  Upshur. 
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ing  beea  forced,  against  his  better  judgmenty  to 
nance  the  preparations  which  more  than  onee  <bad  MMi 
commenced  for  that  chimerical  enterptue;  die  Maarioan 
chief  having  no  desire  to  see  the  grim  yisagea  of  km  Iks- 
anosj  unless  they  were  loaded  with  gyve  and  chain,  and 
broken  in  spirit,  compelled  to  toil  upon  the  roads  of  the 
great  republic,  of  which  he  was  now,  thanks  to  their 
mercy,  the  supreme  head !  Certainly  he  should  keep  an 
ever-burning  light  before  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint, 
the  good  San  Antonio,  who  has  granted  him  so  many 
favors,  D0t  the  least  of  which  has  been  that  of  seeing 
his  enemies  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  condition  that  to 
slay  them  would  have  been  an  act  of  clemency;  death 
being  preferable  to  slavery. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1843,  General  Juan  Almonte, 
the  minister  representing  the  southern  confederacy,  ad- 
dressed a  conmiunication  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  demanding  upon  the  part  of  his  republic,  an  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  former,  against  which  he  entered  his  solemn  protest^ 
reiterating  the  declaration  of  Don  Jose  Maria  de  Bocane- 
gra,  that  liis  nation  would  deem  it  an  infraction  of  cxier- 
ing  treaties,  and  equivalent  to  the  announcement  of 
hostilities. *     These  remoni>trances  passed  unheeded. 

On  the  1st  of  Januar}%  1844,  the  Congress  elected 
under  the  new  constitution  assembled  at  the  national 
palace,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people,  who  hailed  the 
event  with  all  the  usual  demonstrations  of  popular  satis- 
faction. The  chambers  were  opened  by  General  Canalizo, 
who  portrayed  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  in 
glowing  colors,  asserting  that  the  mining,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  republic  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  state ;  that  the  people  were  in  the  full  eqjoy- 
ment  of  civil  liberty,  contented  and  happy,  and  that  the 
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MMst  way  of  keeping  them  so  was  to  protect  their  rights 
m4  ftctor  iheir  industiy,  by  maintaining  the  tariff  thea 
in  inccessftil  operation,  so  that  foreign  nations  could  not 
oon^MtB  with  them. 

In  his  reply  to  this  harangue,  the  president  of  the 
Senate  had  the  boldness  to  deny  the  assertions  and  *po8- 
tnlates  of  Canalizo;  exhibiting  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  their  true  light,  he  proceeded  to  prove  that  while  the 
national  debt  had  increased  to  ninety  millions,  the  reve- 
nues had  been  diminishing,  and  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  expenditures  of  the  government.  Commerce,  he  con- 
tinued, had  been  paralyzed  by  prohibitory  tariffs,  and  the 
mines  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists ; 
agriculture  languished,  while  manufactures  had  grown 
into  monopolies,  which,  becoming  ravenous  with  that 
which  they  fed  upon,  still  demanded  protection.  These 
bold  strictures  upon  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
though  received  in  silence,  were  not  lost  upon  the  assem- 
bly; and  when  the  Senor  Ximienes  resumed  his  seat,  and 
the  house  adyoumed,  the  members  departed  thoughtfully. 
Santa  Anna  had  already  fallen  considerably  in  their 
estimation. 

The  2d  of  January  was  ushered  in  amid  the  thunder 
of  cannon,  the  enlivening  strains  of  martial  music,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  who  were  eager  to  witness 
the  installation  of  the  president  elect ;  five  thousand  of 
the  best  equipped  and  disciplined  troops  in  Mexico  were 
drawn  up  in  the  great  square,  where  Santa  Anna  was 
inaugurated  (by  proxy*)  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  re- 
public. A  dignity  lie  was  not  destined  to  hold  very  long 
before  it  was  stripped  from  him  by  the  rude  hand  of  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  which  in  its  turn  was  hurled  from  its 
seat  by  ruflian  violence,  which  fell  exhausted  in  the  effort 
to  quell  the  storm  which  had  borne  it  into  power !         ' 


*  General  Canalizo  acting  as  his  repreeentatiTe. 
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PnrAiroiAL  difficulties  of  Mexico — The  amount  of  the  National  Debt— 
Rerenues  of  the  Republic  —  Expenses  of  the  GoTemment— The 
eost  of  the  Anny  —  Mexican  Navy— Santa  Anna's  penoml  Popu- 
larity—His Leg— Commencement  of  Difficulties  with  tlie  United 
States— History  of  the  Annexation  Mo?ement— Mediation  of  Eu- 
ropean Powers — Mexican  aggressions  upon  the  Commerce  and 
Citizens  of  the  United  States— Treaty  of  1831— lu  Violation- 
Forbearance  of  the  American  Goremment^  Convention  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Claims,  1839  — Indemnity  Allowed — Renewal  of  the 
Annexation  Question — Mr.  Calhoun — Sam  Houston. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  at  this  period  was  one  of 
peculiar  diffictilty,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken  not  only 
the  sympathies  of  her  own  sons,  but  of  all  those  who 
entertained  friendly  feelings  toward  her.  The  reckless 
administration  of  Bustamente  and  his  party  had  almost 
despoiled  her  of  the  means  of  national  existence;  and 
although  Santa  Anna  had,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  repaired 
some  of  the  breaches  misrule  had  made  in  the  public 
credit,  it  still  trembled  beneath  the  accumulated  load  of 
foreign  and  domestic  debt  the  former  had  heaped  upon 
her.  It  was  ascertained  upon  examination  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1844,  that  the  financial  respondbilities  of  the 

(801) 
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central  government  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  which 
was  o\Wng  to  persons  residing  in  the  country ;  sixty 
millions  were  due  to  English  creditors,  who  were  to  be 
paid  an  annual  interest,  drawn  from  the  diminished  reve- 
nues, leaving  to  the  state  scarcely  enough  to  maintain 
itself. 

These  revenues  were  derived  from  the  duties  upon  in- 
ternal and  external  commerce,  direct  taxation,  mines,  and 
forced  contributions;  from  duties  upon  stamped  paper, 
playing  cards,  pulque,  and  various  other  articles.  The 
tobacco  monopoly  yielded  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually;  lotteries  and  cockpits  were  also  taxed,  and  the 
incomes  and  property  of  the  opulent,  as  well  as  the  scanty 
proceeds  which  blessed  the  toil  of  the  poor  Indian,  who, 
seated  in  the  great  square,  patiently  awaited  the  moment 
when  he  could  dispose  of  his  store,  brought  many  a  weaiy 
league  from  his  mountain  home.  The  aggregate  revenue 
maybe  safely  estimated,  at  this  period,  at  about  twenty  mil- 
lions ;  at  present,  it  is  much  less.  The  expenses  of  the  go- 
vemmt^nt  exceeded  this  sum ;  the  hospitals,  fortresses,  and 
army,  costing  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it,  the  latter,  in 
time  of  peace,  absorbing  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  the 
public  funds.  The  Mexican  navy,  consisting  of  two  expen- 
sive steamers  and  nine  brigs  and  schooners,  also  helped  to 
increase  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  want  of  money; 
and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  the  folly  of 
maintaining  a  small  fleet  to  guard  a  coast  stretching  five 
thousand  miles  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  upon  the  Gulf.  Tempestuous  seas,  shallow 
water,  the  vomito,  and  violent  winds,  formed  a  better  pro- 
tection against  the  approach  of  a  hostile  squadron. 

Undismayed  by  the  sad  state  of  aflTairs  existing  in  the 

lie,  Santa  Anna  gallantly  resolved  to  bear  up  under 

'iidiich  beset  his  administration;  and,  reljing  upon 

ivor  to  submit  to  that  which  he  could  not 
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overcome.  He  therefore  applied  all  his  energies  to  the 
fUfillinent  of  the  onerous  duties  of  his  station,  and  ruling 
the  nation  with  an  absolute  will;  he  certainly  maintained 
his  position  in  the  midsts  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
overwhelmed  a  feebler  intellect.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
lingular  personage,  though  his  foible  is  to  parade  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  is  a  much  abler  statesman  than  he  is  a 
warrior — a  greater  diplomatist  than  a  general ;  but,  like 
all  men  of  unquestionable  talents,  he  would  shine  in  any 
capacity  in  which  fate  had  placed  him.  To  do  justice  to 
his  character,  we  must  regard  him  as  something  better 
than  the  mere  brigand  he  has  so  often  appeared.  The 
personal  popularity  of  Santa  Anna  was  doubtless  of 
great  service  to  him  while  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  en- 
abled him  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  who  opposed 
his  iron  rule.  So  great  was  this  devotion  to  his  person, 
that  the  leg  he  had  lost  at  Vera  Cruz  had  been  buried 
with  pompous  ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Paula, 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  where  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment, surmounted  by  the  national  insignia  announced  to 
the  world,  the  solemn  fact,  that  the  sinister  extremity  of 
General  Santa  Anna  reposed  below.  A  rare  example  of 
the  gratitude  of  republics  ! 

The  great  question  which  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  government  at  the  beginning  of  1844,  was  that  arising 
from  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  toward  the 
countr}'  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Mexican  ministers  against  the  an- 
nexation movement,  the  former  continued  to  agitate  the 
snbject,  regardless  of  the  threats  or  protests  of  the  latter ; 
and  it  required  no  great  prescience  to  perceive  the  issue 
of  the  negotiations  then  pending  between  Texas  and  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  The  failure  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  adjust  the  difficulties  existing  since  1835,  had, 
of  course,  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  still 
more  doubtful;    and   ]\Iexico   and   her  former  province 
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resumed  the  hostile  attitude  they  occupied  previous  to  fhe 
armistice,  and  the  war  would  have  beeu  renewed  if  the 
Mexican  exchequer  had  not  been  exhausted  at  this  cri«is. 
As  it  was,  Santa  Anna  declared  his  determination  of 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  columns,  and  of  march- 
ing into  Texas,  where  he  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  When  he  uttered  these  senti- 
ments, the  president  well  knew  that  he  could  not  support 
an  invading  army  six  weeksi  even  if  he  could  muster  such 
a  force,  which  was  extremely  doubtful ;  his  veterans  still 
remembered  San  Jacinto,  and  the  long  march  from  the 
Brazos  to  Matamoras.  .  His  declarations  on  this  sul^ject 
were  a  mere  ruse  de  guerre^  to  blind  the  nation  as  to  his 
real  intentions,  and  to  cause  them  to  submit  quietiy  to  the 
imposts  he  was  about  to  levy,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
subjugating  Texas, — a  consummation  ardentiy  desired  by 
every  Mexican  in  the  land,  but  which  no  man  was  so  well 
convinced  of  its  utter  impossiblity  as  Santa  Anna  himself. 
On  the  4th  day  of  August,  1837,  soon  after  she  had 
achieved  her  independence,  Texas  had  submitted  a  pro- 
position to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
annexation  of  her  territory  to  the  northern  confederacy — 
urging  the  measure  as  one  calculated  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  both  parties,  in  an  immeasurable  degree.  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  however,  declined  to  accept  of  these 
terms,  for  several  cogent  reasons;  asserting,  that  so  long 
as  Texas  was  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
remained  at  peace  with  her,  the  proposition  of  annexation 
necessarily  involved  the  question  of  war  with  that  power; 
a  contingenc}'  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  States  were  bound 
to  the  former  by  a  treat)-  of  amity  and  commerce,  which 
should  be  scrupulously  maintained  on  their  part,  so  long 
as  its  stipulations  were  adhered  to  by  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities.*    Moreover,  it  was  said,  that  the  United   States 

*  State  Papers. — Hon.  John  Forsyth's  Correspondence  with  General 
Mmnnean  Hant,  the  Texan  envoy. 
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might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  disregard  of  the  friendly 
purposes  of  the  compact,  if  the  overtures  of  Texas  were 
even  to  be  reserved  for  future  consideration,^a0  this  would 
imply  a  disposition  to  espouse  the  quarrel  with  Mexico,-^ 
a  disposition  at  variance  wnth  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  uniform  policy  and  obvious  welfare  of  the  United 
States.*  The  President  even  doubted  the  constitutionality 
of  annexing  a  foreign  independent  state  to  the  confederacy; 
under  all  circumstances,  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  at  that 
period  to  agitate  the  measure. 

Tie  refusal  of  Air.  Van  Buren  to  accept  the  proffer  of 
the  Texan  envoy,  compelled  his  government  to  look  else- 
where for  that  aid  and  protection  her  condition  demanded, 
and  to  form  such  an  alliance  which  would  best  conduce  to 
the  increase  of  her  wealth,  population,  and  national  great- 
ness. On  the  14th  of  November,  1840,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  England  and  Texas,  in  which  the  for» 
mer  agreed  to  offer  her  mediation  for  the  a4justment  of 
the  difficalties  existing  \vith  Mexico.  The  British  envoy, 
in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  tendered  the  mediation  of 
his  government,  which  was  unhesitatingly  declined  by 
Santa  Anna,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  entertain  a  pro- 
position of  peace  with  Texas,  upon  any  terms  save  those 
based  upon  the  relinquishment  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  ' 
independent  state,  and  her  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  \. 
Mexican  republic.  Had  he  consented  to  the  solicitations 
of  England,  and  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas, 
he  would  have  been  degraded  from  his  high  estate,  and  his 
name  would  have  been  execrated  through  all  time  by  his 
fierce,  jealous,  and  vindictive  countrj^men ;  who,  blinded 
by  pride  and  ignorance,  imagined  themselves  a  very  pow- 
erful nation ! 

In  1842,  Texas  applied  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  requesting  their 
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joint  interposition  for  the  settlement  of  the  questiom  it 
issue  between  herself  and  Mexico.  The  two  latter  readily 
acceded  to  this  mode  of  associating  their  influence,  bat  the 
former  power  declined  to  unite  with  them,  qualifying  her 
refusal,  however,  by  suggesting  that  each  of  the  three  mi^t 
act  separately  in  behalf  of  Texas.  Santa  Anna  refused  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  representatives  of  the 
enlightened  governments  above  mentioned,*  and  it  was 
not  until  1843,  that  the  President  of  Mexico  consented  to 
a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  \vhich  terminated  as  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  Mexico 
in  rejecting  the  solicitations  of  other  nations,  who  had  re- 
cognized the  independence  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  ^'as  not  to  be  extenuated,  inasmuch  as  she  herself 
was  indebted  to  those  very  states  for  the  position  she 
occupied  as  a  sovereign  power.  The  citizens  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  had  not  only  furnished  her,  during  her  struggle 
with  Spain,  with  men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war,  bat 
had  been  the  first  to  welcome  her  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions ;  whose  alliance  she  has  disgraced,  by  her  wanton 
and  licentious  career,  prostituting  the  gifts,  nature  and 
circumstance  have  lavished  upon  her,  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  policy  at  once  uiyust,  selfish,  and  ignoble.  No  f^ooner 
had  she  thrown  oflT  the  fetters  which  had  bound  her  to 

■ 

Spain,  than  she  turned  like  a  fugitive  convict  upon  the 
people  who  had  succored  her,  and  commenced  the  system 
of  spoliation  and  insult  which  she  has  since  maintained 
until  a  very  recent  period ;  violating  treaties,  trampling 
upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  setting  at  nought 
every  principle  of  international  law. 

Merchants  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  commerce,  who 
sought  the  shores  of  Mexico,  were  robbed  of  their  property, 
their  vessels  were  seized,  their  cargoes  confiscated,  and  if 

*  Correftpondence  between  the  Texan  envoys  and  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  State,  May  15, 1844. 
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resistance  was  made  against  these  outrages,  the  crews  and 
owners  were  cast  into  prison  among  the  vilest  feloai) 
where,  devoured  by  vermin  and  filth,  they  remained  until 
released  by  some  fortunate  accident.  Scores  of  examples 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  above  statement.  On  the 
5di  of  April,  1831,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  northern 
and  southern  confederacies,  the  first  article  of  which  de- 
clares: ''That  there  shall  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  uni- 
versal peace,  and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  between 
die  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  in  all  the  extent  of  tlieir  possessions  and  territories, 
and  between  their  people  and  citizens,  respectively,  with- 
out distinction  of  persons  or  places." 

For  a  brief  period  the  authorities  of  Mexico  fulfilled 
die  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  the  loose  morality  en- 
gendered by  the  civil  wars  which  soon  after  distracted  the 
eooytry,  re-awakened  the  spirit  of  oppression,  and  the  old 
system  of  insult  and  i]\jury  was  renewed  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  every  principle  of  justice.  The  remonstrances 
and  protests  made  by  the  American  envoys  against  these 
outrages,  were  either  replied  to  by  promises  of  redress 
which  were  never  observed,  or  passed  over  in  silent  con- 
tempt. If  the  government  of  Mexico  needed  vessels  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  to  some  revolted  province  on 
the  coast,  its  officers  seized  with  impunity  those  lying  inthe 
harbors,  and  appropriated  them  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion, or  remuneration  to  the  crews  turned  adrift  in  a  strange 
land.  American  citizens  were  murdered  upon  the  highways 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  neither  the  exequator 
of  the  consul  nor  the  commission  of  the  envoy  was  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  wanton  violence  of  the  people 
of  this  country'.  The  broad  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
the  north,  was  scarcely  as  much  respected  as  that  of  the 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  even  the  flag  of  the  confed- 
eracy was  not  free  from  the  insults  heaped  upon  all  that 
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claimed  its  folds  as  a  defence.*  The  revolution  wUeh 
was  BO  Buccessfully  achieved  by  the  colonists  bigrond  d» 
Rto  Grande,  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  Mexico  to  ani^ 
hilate  the  rebels,  enkindled  a  lively  resentment  in  ibe 
breasts  of  not  only  the  Mexican  leaders,  bat  in  the  masseSi 
vhose  boastful  pride  had  been  so  signally  hmnbled  during 
that  brief  bat  sanguinary  conlSict ;  and  the  cry  <^  ven- 
g^nce  against  the  Texans,  and  the  whole  Anglo-American 
raoo' re-echoed  throughout  the  land.  The  Mexican  pleni- 
potentiary at  Washington,  acting  imder  orders  from  his 
superiors,  did  not  hesitate  to  reproadi  the  government  of 
the  States  with  being  the  instigators  of  the  revolt  in  Texas; 
and  after  venting  his  indignation  in  no  very  courteoof 
language  withdrew  to  his  own  country.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  accumulated  ii^juries,  the  Congress  of  the 
nation,  vrith  a  forbearance  unusual  under  such  circum- 
stances, refirained  from  adopting  a  hostile  policy  toward  the 
southern  republic,  but  recommended  that  a  demand  should 
be  made  upon  Mexico  for  the  redress  of  the  manifold 
grievances  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  Mexico  refused  to  make  immediate  reparation,  then 
it  was  announced  that  the  American  government  would 
seek  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  by  repri- 
sals upon  the  Mexican  marine.f 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  a  special  envoy  was  sent  to 
the  south,  diarged  with  authority  to  demand  redress  for 
the  last  time.  On  the  2(yth  of  July  this  personage  ad- 
dressed a  formal  communication  to  Bustamente  upon  this 
subject.  Nine  days  elapsed  before  an  answer  was  re- 
turned, at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mexican  minister 
who  presided  over  the  bureau  of  foreign  affairs  repUed, 
that  his  government  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  bring 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  republics  to  a 

*  Message  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  to  Congress,  February,  1837. 
f  Report  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  1 837« 
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^peedy  and  equitable  acyustment,  and  that  ^  the  principles 
of  public  light,  the  sacred  obligations  imposed  by  inter- 
national law,  and  the  religious  faith  of  treaties,"  should 
be  the  only  guides  which  his  government  would  adopt 
for  its  conduct  in  the  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties. 
He  also,  added,  that  an  examination  should  be  made  infi) 
the  causes  of  complaint,  and  the  decision  of  his  govern- 
ment made  known  through  its  envoy  at  Washingtdn. 
Toward  the  close  of  this  year  the '  latter  functionary 
informed  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases  of  public  and  personal  wrong 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Mexican  authorities,  but  four  had  been  decided,  one  of 
which  had  been  favorably  disposed  of.*  This  procrasti- 
nating policy  was,  under  the  circumstances^  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  ii\juries  already  received,  and  caused  even  the 
prudent  Executive  of  the  States  to  wince  under  the  inffic- 
tion.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  5th,  1837| 
that  personage  declared  it  his  painful  duty  to  return  the 
subject  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  to  the  legislative  body, 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  decide  upon  *^  the  time,  the  mode, 
and  the  measure  of  redress  "  demanded  by  the  conduct  of 
that  power  towsird  the  citizens  and  government  of  this 
country. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  any  other  nation  upon 
earth  had  acted  in  this  manner  in  its  intercourse  with  this 
confederacy,  an  appeal  would  have  been  made  to  arms, 
and  satisfaction  would  have  been  sought  at  the  cannon's 
mouth ;  but  the  very  weakness  of  Mexico  was  a  better 
protection  against  the  just  indignation  of  her  sister  re- 
public than  countless  fleets  and  armies.  Neither  the 
people  nor  the  government  were  disposed  to  forfeit  their 
self-respect  by  resorting  to  force  with  a  neighboring  state, 
while  the  least  hope  of  an  amicable  a4justment  of  the 


*  Message  of  President  Van  Baren,  December,  1837. 
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difficulties  remained.  Accordingly,  negotiation  was  deem- 
ed the  best  policy ;  and  while  the  French  were  catting  t&e 
Gordian  knot  by  blowing  up  the  castie  of  San  Juan,  aai 
thus  obtaining  redress,  the  American  diplomatist  at  the 
capital  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  entangled 
web,  in  which  Mexican  cunning  had  involved  a  simple 
question  of  right. 

After  a  whole  year  had  been  consumed  in  diplomatic 
onrrespondence,  a  convention  was  signed  by  the  parties 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1839,  for  the  settiement  of  daims 
prefeired  by  citizens  of  the  States  against  the  Mexican 
republic.  The  board  of  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  convention  was  not  organized  until  August,  1840^  nor 
did  they  proceed  to  perform  their  duties  even  then ;  the 
Mexicans,  whose  object  was  to  gain  time,  raising  objec- 
tions at  eveiy  step  of  the  proceedings ;  not  a  single  claim 
was  considered  until  the  following  December.  Having 
after  many  delays  arranged  the  preliminaries,  an  umpire 
was  selected  to  decide  all  of  those  cases  upon  which  the 
board  could  not  agree.  During  the  eighteen  months 
occupied  by  the  commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  specific 
duties,  the  claims  submitted  to  its  consideration  amounted 
to  the  immense  sum  of  six  millions,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  four  dollars  and 
fifty-eight  cents.  The  magnitude  of  the  indemnity  claim- 
ed shows  to  what  extent  Mexico  had  carried  her  aggres- 
sions. Of  the  above  amount,  two  millions,  twenty-six 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty- 
eight  cents  was  allowed  by  the  board  as  good  and  lawful 
claims,  which  should  have  been  paid  without  delay,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  convention ;  which 
terminated  in  February,  1842,  before  the  commissioners 
had  examined  the  whole  number  of  applications  for  re- 
dress presented  to  them.  At  the  time  when  the  board 
acljoumed,  the  umpire  had  not  rendered  his  decision  upon 
claims  amounting  to  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  which 
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had  been  passed  by  the  Americfikn  officials,  but  had  been 
olgected  to  by  those  of  Mexico.  These  were,  in  conse- 
fnence,  left  undisposed  of,  the  umpire  ceasing  to  exercise 
authority  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  com- 


mission.* 


Instead  of  insisting  upon  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
ascertained  debt,  and  compelling  Mexico  tq  liquidate  it  as 
FVance  had  done  under  far  less  aggravated  circumstances, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Mexico,  and  entered  into  a  second  convention 
with  her  on  the  30th  of  January,  1843,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  interest  <on  the  claims  whidi  had  been 
awarded,  should  be  paid  on  the  11th  day  of  the  following 
April.  The  principal  sum  and  the  interest  thereon  was 
to  be  paid  within  five  years,  in  equal  installments  every 
three  months.  The  southern  republic  did  so  far  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  last  compact  as  to  pay  the  interest 
due  in  April,  and  three  of  the  twenty  installments.  The 
government  of  the  States,  under  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  installments,  which  were  to  be  paid 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1844,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Mexico  and  discharged  them  to  the  claim- 
ants .f  It  was  provided  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  agree- 
ment of  January  1843,  that  a  new  arrsmgement  should  be 
made  for  the  final  adjustment  of  all  those  claims  which 
had  not  been  decided  by  the  joint  commission  of  1839. 
In  accordance  with  this  provision  a  third  convention  was 
signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  20th  of  November 
1843,  which,  being  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  States, 
was  ratified  and  amended.  Anxious  to  avoid  a  settlement 
of  the  indemnity,  Santa  Anna  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
amendments  ofiered  by  the  Senate  as  a  pretext  for  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  refused  his  sanc- 

*  Vide  Executive  messafj^e,  December  8,  1846. 
f  Executive  message,  December  8th,  1838. 
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ttou  to  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  origi 
nal  instrument;  gaining  by  this  skillful  manoBUvre  the  time 
which  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  and  the  administrar 
tion  which  had  commenced  under  the  new  constitatioa 
based  upon  the  plan  of  Tacubaya. 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  mean- 
time^ had  been  gradually  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  States.  The  time  had 
now  arrived  when  that  important  movement  must  be  con- 
summated or  be  forever  rejected;  as  Texas,  it  was  evi- 
dent, must  seek  an  ally  powerful  enough  to  render  her  the 
assistance  her  exhausted  condition  demanded.  Stke  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  it  was  imperative  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  extricate  her  firom  the  difficulties 
which  threatened  seriously  to  affect  her  prosperity;  and 
the  Texans,  with  one  accord,  turned  toward  their  former 
oountiy,  and  again  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  republic 
under  which  they  had  been  bom,  reared,  and  had  lived 
until  within  a  recent  period.  The  open  and  avowed  ef- 
forts which  the  agents  of  England  and  France  were  then 
making  to  prevent  the  union,  quickened  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  American  Cabinet,  and  urged  immediate 
action  upon  this  momentous  subject.  On  the  16th  day  of 
October,  1843,  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  a  conmiunication  to  the  Texan  envoy,  propos- 
ing to  renew  tiie  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  the 
territoiy  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  northern  confede- 
rucsy.  The  latter  personage  returned  a  favorable  answer 
to  the  proposition,  and  in  a  few  months  the  preliminaries 
were  submitted  to  the  parties  interested. 

President  Tyler  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  move- 

menti  and  applied  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 

ing  it  to  a  successful  issue.     In  his  message  accompany- 

( the  treaty,  he  said,  that  as  Texas  had  been  recognized 

'  liie  principal  powers  of  the  world  as  an  independent 

■dverdgn  State,  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  dis- 
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pofte  of  herself  as  she  thought  best ;  that  the  United  States 
was  disposed  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Mexi* 
oo,  being  actuated  by  no  uivjust  spirit  of  aggrandizement, 
bat  looking  simply  to  their  own  security  in  extending  the 
lin&its  of  the  confederacy  toward  the  south-west.  A  treaty 
of  annexation  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  signed,  April 
18th,  1844,  by  J.  C.  Calhoun,  the  successor  of  the  ill-fated 
Upshur  in  the  department  of  State,  and  Isaac  Van  Zaadt, 
and  J.  Pinckney  HendersoUi  ministers  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  Texas.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  the 
Secretary  conununicated  the  fact  of  a  treaty  having  been 
signed  to  the  govemmerit  of  Mexico  tiffougfa  the  indivi- 
dual then  acting  as-  charge.*  Bfr.  Calhoun  ei^oined  the  lat- 
ter to  give  the  Mexican  government  the  strongest  assu- 
rance that,  in  adopting  this  measure,  the  States  were  in- 
fluenced by  no  hostile  or  disrespectful  feelings  toward  the 
authorities  or  people  of  Mexico.  ''That  the  step  had 
been  forced  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  adopted  hgr 
Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas -t"  The  charge  was  also  requested  to  inform  the 
Mexican  government  that  the  States  had  not  taken  this 
measure  without  a  ''  full  view  of  all  possible  consequen- 
ces," while  at  the  same  time  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the 
amicable  relations  subsisting  between  the  republics  would 
continue  undisturbed.  That  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can Executive  to  settle  all  the  questions  which  might  arise 
from  this  or  any  other  cause,  in  the  most  liberal  and 
satisfactory  manner.  The  boundary  indemnity,  and  other 
difficulties,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  definitely  arranged  by 
fhe  minister  who  had  been  lately  appointed  to  the  legation 
at  Mexico. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  applied  not  only  his  great  influenct, 
but  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  to  consummate  the  annexa 

*  Geo.  Thompson  had  returned  home  the  preceding  March, 
f  Vide  the  Secretary's  correspondence,  April,  1844. 
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tion  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Sabine  to  the  ooontiy 
over  whose  councils  he  had  so  long  exercised  bo  potent 
a  sway ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  energy  and  ability  of 
this  distinguished  statesman  that  the  great  question  was 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  way  in  which  it  was.  It  must 
be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  the  arguments  which  the 
Secretary  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  were  all  one- 
sided, and  seemed  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  determi* 
nation  to  preserve^  foster,  and  maintain  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  south,  rather  than  by  a  desire  to  benefit 
the  whole  confederacy.*  Pushing  the  doctrine  of  state 
rights  to  extremity,  he  had  circumscribed  his  views,  and 
could  see  no  danger  to  the  republic  whidi  did  not  i^ 
proach  the  frontiers  of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the 
Union.  But  the  unquesttgpable  talents,  spotless  integrity, 
and  the  abseiAe  of  all  intrigue  and  chicanery,  which  hae 
ever  distinguished  the  champion  of  the  south  during  his 
long  public  life,  must  for  ever  command  the  respect  of  the 
American  people,  in  spite  of  the  faults  which  have  at 
times  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  his  political  cu^er. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1844,  IVesident  Tyler  submitted 
the  treaty  of  annexation  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  its  approval  and  ratification.  In  his  message 
accompanying  the  instrument,  the  Executive  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  measure  as  one  demanded  by  a  commanding 
necessity,  the  highest  considerations  of  public  policy,  and 
the  general  good.f  One  of  the  principal  objections  urged 
by  political  philosophers  against  the  republican  system  of 
government  is,  that  while  it  guarantees  equal  laws  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  people,  encourages  public  spirit, 
industry,  frugality,  and  peace,  its  operations  are  delayed, 
its  policy  disclosed,  and  measures  of  the  most  vital 
importance  rendered  abortive,  by  the  obligation  of  the 

*  Vide  Mr.  Calhoun's  correspondeiice  with  the  British  Enroj, 
April,  1844. 

t  Appendix,  XIl. 
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authorities  tp  submit  all  questions  of  moment  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  their  constituents.  The  conduct  of  the  Sen 
ate  in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  annexation,  confirms  the 
above  mentioned  fact ;  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
ifl  one  of  the  few  imperfections  which,  thank  God,  is 
inherent  in  the  political  dispensation  it  is  our  happiness 
to  live  under.  The  union  of  a  foreign,  independent  terri- 
tory to  the  already  wide  extended  domain  of  the  republic, 
was  a  matter  of  too  much  consequenoe  to  be  acted  upon 
without  great  deliberation.  There  was  no  precedent  to 
guide  the  representatives  in  the  disposition  of  tiie  ques- 
tion; and  several  senators,  doubting  its  constitutionality, 
vehemently  protested  against  it  upon  those  grounds,  as- 
serting tiliat  there  was  no  parity  between  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  Texas  and  the  annexation  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  which  were  dependencies  of  France  and 
Spain,  not  separate  sovereignties.  The  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  were  conducted  in  executive,  or  secret  sesMon; 
yet  there  was  found,  even  in  that  august  assembly,  one 
whose  prurient  desire  for  notoriety,  or  the  hope  of  benefit- 
ing his  party,  led  him  to  violate  the  sacred  injunction  of 
secrecy  imposed  upon  the  members,  by  surreptitionsly 
making  known  to  the  public  the  treaty  and  accompany- 
ing documents.*  In  consequence  of  this  disclosure,  it 
became  necessary  to  submit  the  measure  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  people. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1844,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
introduced  a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy from  the  treaty  of  annexation.  This  motion  was 
debated  at  length,  and  after  the  expiration  of  several  days, 
was  finally  passed  on  the  15tkof  May,  and  read,  as  amend- 
ed, as  follows:  "  Whereas  the  annexation  of  the  republic 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of  great  impor- 

*  The  penalty  for  yiolating  the  rales  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  this  particular  is  expulsion. 
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tance,  upon  which  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  Uniou 
ought  to  be  consulted;  and  whereas  the  treaty  for  that  asr 
negation  now  before  the  Senate,  is  of  great  moment, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  said  treaty  or  the  documents  ae- 
companying  it,  which  requires  the  further  observance  of 
secrecy,  and,  resting  as  it  does  upon  its  own  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  drawn  into  precedent  for  different 
cases  in  time  to  come ;  therefore  the  iiyunction  is  hereby 
removed  from  said  treaty,  and  all  documents  and  papen 
in  relation  thereto,  now  before  the  Senate."  Thus  was  this 
important  movement  defeated  for  a  time,  to  the  di8iq;>p<Mnt- 
ment  of  the  administration  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
people,  who  had  looked  forward  to  its  consummation,  if 
not  as  a  means  of  extending  the  '^  area  of  freedom,"  at 
least  in  the  hope,  that  by  increasing  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  its  resources,  stability,  and  power  would  be  aug- 
mented in  the  same  proportion.  The  Texans  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  rejection  of  their  generous  proposal,  and 
the  party  which  favored  the  schemes  of  England  and 
FVance  now  raised  its  "  diminished  head,"  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed the  folly  the  people  had  been  guilty  of,  in  refusing 
the  alliance  of  the  European  powers. 

Among  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  faction 
was  the  Executive  of  Texas,  whose  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  affair  seemed  governed  by  the  crafly,  artful  policy 
of  Machiavel,  rather  than  by  the  honorable  principles 
which  i(hould  ever  guide  a  republican  magistrate.* 


•Tide  Gen.  Murphy's  disptteh  to  Mr.  Legate,  Jaly  8th,  1843, 
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The  refusal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  sano- 
tion  the  treaty  of  annexation,  reassured  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, and  softened  thefeelingsof  jealousy  and  hatred, 
which  had  recently  prevailed  against  the  northern  republic, 
and  when  Wilson  Shannon,  the  American  miniater,  arrived 
at  the  capital  soon  after,  he  was  received  in  a  manner, 
which  plainly  indicated  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to 
renew  the  friendly  relations  which  had  lately  been  inter- 
rupted. Indeed  it  was  not  Santa  Anna's  policy  to  involve 
his  country  in  a  war  with  the  States;  he  of  all  men  depre- 
cated such  an  event,  knowing  from  actual  observation  the 
immense  disparity  between  the  resources  and  power  of  the 
two  confederacies;  moreover,  he  had  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  palace,  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  a  man  of  less  ability.  His  experience  had 
taught  him>  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  sustain 
a  contest  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  with  the  Tex- 
ans,  much  less  with  the  whole  Anglo-American  race — rich, 

(»17) 
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powerful,  and  enterprising,  beyond  all  other  nations  of  the 
new  world.  The  American  envoy  was  therefore  a  wel- 
come intruder  upon  the  shores  of  Mexico,  whose  arrival 
was  hailed  by  all  thoughtful  men  as  the  harbinger  of  peace. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  questions  at  issue  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  government,  than  the 
old  wounds  were  opened  afresh,  and  it  became  evident  to 
the  most  careless  observer  that  the  matters  in  dispute 
could  scarcely  be  settled  by  Mr.  Shannon  and  the  Senor 
Rejon,  who  had  charge  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  afiairs. 
The  termination  of  their  negotiations  will  be  noticed  pre- 
sently. 

At  an  elevation  of  7719  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
in  a  valley  environed  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  above 
which  towers  the  snow  crowned  volcanoofOrizavaf— which 
of  old  shown  star-like  through  the  darkness,  lighting  &6 
mariner  on  his  way  and  the  pilgrim  to  his  shrine — stands 
the  toA^Ti  and  castle  of  Perote,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancieni 
Mexican  village  called  by  the  natives  Rnahuizapan.  iThe 
castle  is  situated  about  a  mile  north-west  of  the  latter,  on 
the  left  of  the  great  road  leading  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital ;  toward  the  east  rises  a  precipitous  chain  of 
heights,  a  little  more  than  half  a  league  distant,  which 
commands  the  castle,  town,  and  valley.  The  fortress  is  a 
regular  fortification  of  four  bastions  built  of  hard  stone, 
and  is  quadrangular  in  form.  The  bastions,  like  those  of 
San  Juan,  project  from  each  angle,  and  arc  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long  by  about  sixty  broad. 

The  curtain  connecting  the  bastions  is  thirty  feet  high, 
fourteen  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  ten  at  the  top.  The 
walla  are  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fifty  feet  wide,  and  eight 
<Mr  ten  in  depth.  The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  by  a 
drawbridge  and  gateway  opening  towards  the  east.     The 

*  Orisava  or  Star  monntain  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Mexico,  it 
Is  Yirible  om  land  and  sea  for  a  great  distance  during  an  eraption. 
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fortress  incloses  several  acres-  of  ground,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  placed  the  court,  an  acre  in  extent,  environed  by 
two-story  buildings,  which  are  occupied  as  officer's  quar- 
ters, by  the  chapel,  and  commandant's  residencei..  Below, 
la  the  same  structure,  is  the  barracks  of  the /garrison, 
itore  houses,  armories,  and  stables  :  the  magazin^  are  in 
the  bastions.  Along  each  side  of  the  interior  of  the^'buter 
walls,  is  a  range  of  cells,  lofty  and  arched,  lighted  above 
the  ponderous  doors  by  grated  windows;  the  floors  are 
oomposed  of  cement  several  inches  in  depth.  More  than 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  upon  the  walls,  and 
command  the  approaches  to  the  stronghold.  The  town  of 
Perote  may  be  regarded  as  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  the 
houses  being  built  of  stone,  each  one  is  capable  of  being 
oonverted  into  a  fortress  strong  enough  to  check  the  ad-  . 
vance  of  an  ordinary  force,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  streets,  through  which  lies  the 
road  to  the  capital.  The  Texan  prisoners,  who  had  been 
captured  at  Mier,  had  been  removed  to  this  gloomy  prison 
for  safe-keeping,  during  the  preceding  year,  where  mana- 
cled like  convicts,  they  were  forced  to  perform  the  vilest 
drudgery. 

The  treatment  they  had  received,  at  all  times  disgrace- 
ful to  humanity,  had  at  length  become  unbearable.  Fed 
upon  diet  such  as  no  one  could  accept  of,  unless  upon  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  naked,  devoured  with  vermin,  sick, 
and  in  chains,  the  brave  survivors  of  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition had  yet  to  experience  the  most  melancholy  of  all 
feeling!^,  that  of  being  forsaken  by  their  countr}'men  and 
friends.  Shortly  after  they  had  surrendered  to  the  over- 
whelming force  under  Ampudia,  President  Houston  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  world  *^  denouncing  the  Mier 
expedition  as  a  lawless  band  of  adventurers,  unsanctioned 
by  the  authorities  of  the  countr}'  whence  they  came,  and  ; 

tliercforc  unentitled  to  the  consideration  and  protection,  i 

which  by  civilized  usages,  and  of  right,  belong  to  prisoners 
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of  war."  *  He  had  also  kept  back  the  money  appropriar 
ted  by  the  Texan  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  prisonen, 
and  had  failed  to  perform  his  duties,  by  neglecting  to 
negotiate  for  their  release.f 

To  those  who  have  penetrated  beneath  the  cocirtljr 
exterior  with  which  the  former  executive  of  Texas  clothed 
his  slightest  words  and  deeds,  the  complaints  of  the  vic- 
tims of  his  policy  will  not  appear  improbable.  One  mqr 
say  of  that  personage,  that  he  was  never  himself  save 
when  not  himself,  and  that  the  false  adage  of  m  mo 
Veritas,  in  reference  to  his  case,  ceases  to  be  a  solecism. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1844  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  were  released.  Those  who  had  been 
carried  off  from  Bexar,  by  General  WoU,  in  1842,  had 
been,  after  sixteen  months'  imprisonment,  turned  adrift,  in 
the  preceding  March,  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  find  their 
way  back  to  their  homes,  which  had  been  rendered  deso- 
late by  the  fierce  ravages  of  the  marauding  Mexican.t 
The  Convention,  concluded  the  14th  of  December,  1843, 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the  department  of 
Yucatan,  which  had  guaranteed  to  the  latter  certain  com- 
mercial privileges,  had  been  openly  violated  upon  several 
occasions  by  the  former,  during  the  present  administration ; 
onavoidably  so,  perhaps,  as  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
state  demanded  that  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to 
meet  the  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
foreign  powers.  The  people  of  the  peninsula  were  not 
disposed^  to  sympathize  with  the  supreme  authorities  of 
Mexico,  on  the  contrary  they  seized  the  moment  of 
embarrassment  as  one  propitious  for  obtaining  redress. 


of  the  prisoners  to  his  Excellency,  Charles  Bankhead, 
British  enToy  to  Mexico, 
tibld. 

t  General  Thompson's  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  captive  Tex»iii 
the  gratitude  of  every  American,  for  now  they  are  once  more 
of  this  Repablic. 
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The  commissioners  Barrera,  de  Leon,  and  Rejon,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  arrived 
at  the  capital,  and  commenced  their  duties  in  the  month 
of  July,  1844,  at  a  crisis  when  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
began  to  alarm  all  those  who  really  felt  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  dynasty. 

The  Yucatanese  had  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  onerous  duty  of  governing  them- 
selves, and  had  prospered  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  their  separation  from  the  union  and  the 
ccmvention  of  1843.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  of  that  department  would  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  which  Mexico  herself 
had  proposed  in  order  to  reclaim  her  revolted  province. 
Santa  Anna  received  the  commissioners  coldly,  and  evaded 
their  demands  for  redress  with  the  admirable  skill  charac- 
teristic of  his  policy.  The  envoys  were,  how*ever,  not  to 
be  deceived  even  by  the  crafly  Executive  of  the  most  art- 
ful government  in  the  world,  but  soon  discerned  the  inten- 
tions of  the  President  in  delaying  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
their  constituents.  The  capital  at  this  time  was  in  a  state 
of  ferment ;  the  adherents  of  Bustamente  were  intrigu- 
ing for  his  return  to  power — the  federalists,  heart-sick  of 
the  militar}'  despotism  under  which  the  nation  groaned, 
were  actively  preparing  to  strike  one  more  blow  for  free- 
dom and  the  constitution  ;  another  faction,  headed  by  some 
distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  several  prelates  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Mexican  churih,  despairing  per- 
haps of  ever  seeing  the  country  in  a  prosperous  condition 
under  the  republican  system,  were  secretly  but  strenuously 
endeavoring  to  undermine  the  present  dynasty  and  to 
erect  a  monarchical  government  in  its  stead. 

Throwing  themselves  into  the  political  arena  with  the 
alacrity  of  practiced  revolutionists,  the  Yucatanese  fanned 
tlie  seditious  fires  which  glowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  mal- 
contents, and  actuated  by  a  vindictive  desire  to  humble 
.   21 
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the  haughty  chief  who  had  slighted  their  demands,  array- 
ed themselves  in  the  ranks  of  Bustamente's  partisans 
whose  tyranny  had  first  caused  the  people  of  the  pcnia- 
sula  to  separate  from  the  republic.  About  this  period,  the 
feelings  of  the  civilized  portion  of  humanity  were  again 
outraged  by  one  of  those  deeds  of  hellish  barbarity  fiv 
which  Mexico  and  the  cannibals  of  remote  blands  ate 
alike  distinguished.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  Gene* 
ralSantmanet,  the  governor  of  Tobasco,  headed  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  against  the  supreme  authority,  which 
proving  unsuccessful  he  fled  to  the  Havanna.  Here  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  but  was  finally  peremptorily 
ordered  to  leave  that  city  by  O'Donnel,  the  Captain  Gen- 
eral  of  Cuba,  in  Februar}',  1844.  The  exile  retired  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  enlisted  a  motley  crew  of  adventurers, 
composed  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  desperadoes, 
who,  at  all  times,  are  to  be  found  wandering  listlessly 
about  that  great  conunercial  emporium;  where,I  believe, it 
is  possible  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the  realms  of  dark- 
ness. Procuring  a  vessel,  Santmanet  embarked  with 
these  ''cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace"  and 
sailed  for  the  Mexican  coast  in  the  summer  of  1844. 

Arriving  ofi*  the  Rio  Tobasco,  the  adventurers  already 
conceived  themselves,  in  anticipation,  the  masters  of  the 
capital  of  the  province,  toward  which  they  were  rapidly 
advancing,  when  in  attempting  to  cross  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  ship  w£is  wrecked.  Escaping  a 
watery  grave,  the  party  experienced  a  worse  fate  by  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  General  Don  Pedro  de  Ampudia, 
the  commandant  of  the  department,  and  the  sworn  foe  of 
Santmanet.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  forlorn  WTctch- 
es ;  a  hasty  shrift  and  a  bloody  grave,  were  all  that  was 
vouchsa&d  them.  Who  knows  what  great  spirits  may 
have  thus  perished  upon  that  obscure  and  distant  strand  ? 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  reserved  to  glut  the  eyes 
4)f  his  vindi^ve  adversary,  who  could  not  conceal  his  ex- 
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oltation  at  the  condition  of  the  fallen  chief.  A  few  honn 
before  his  execution  Santmanet  addressed  a  few  simple 
lines  to  his  young  wife,  wherein  his  character  may  be  read 
as  "in  a  book;"  the  unfortunate  General  had  a  warm  heart, 
ftdl  of  noble  impulses,  and  a  courage  which  rose  with  the 
emergency;  qualities  which,  when  united,  form  the  manA 
of  what  we  call  heroes.  The  tragedy  at  Tobasco  ckHied 
with  the  death  of  Santmanet,  whose  head  was  stricken 
ftom  his  body  and  boiled  in  oil  by  the  order  of  General  Am- 
podia;  the  gory  trophy  was  then  placed  upon  a  pole  and 
left  to  blacken  in  the  tropical  sun. 

The  administration  of  Santa  Anna,  which  had  from 
the  beginning  been  exceedingly  oppressive,  now  became 
positively  tyrannical.  His  will  was  the  absolute  law  of 
the  land,  over  which  he  ruled  uncontrolled  by  law  or  con- 
stitation,  construing  both  as  it  suited  his  policy.  Sur- 
foonded  by  sycophants  and  parasites,  the  president  seem- 
ed reckless  of  all  consequences,  provided  his  own  inmie- 
diate  wants  were  supplied;  the  revenues  of  the  state 
were  squandered  openly  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
appropriate  them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  government, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  credit.  The  install- 
ments on  the  indemnity  due  to  the  United  States  in  April 
and  July  had  not  been  paid,  although  large  sums  had 
been  extorted  from  the  people  for  that  purpose ;  forced 
loans,  contributions,  and  direct  taxations,  followed  each 
other,  and  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  nation ;  the 
tariff*  had  been  raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  monopolies 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  even  the  clergy  were 
threatened  with  spoliation  at  this  crisis ;  the  naturally 
acute  mind  of  the  Executive  appeared  to  have  lost  its 
balance,  and  he  rushed  headlong  upon  his  ruin,  like  the 
bull  in  the  amphitheatre  upon  the  lance  of  the  matadore.» 
The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Shannon  and  the  min- 
ister Rejon,  had  at  length  assumed  a  character  decidedly 
hostile ;  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
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Texas  affair  was  the  subject  chiefly  dwelt  upon;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  made  the  most  of  it,  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Mexican  secretary,  reci^itulating 
the  injuries  his  government  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
her  sister  republic,  insolently  asserted  that  the  latter 
had  conspired  to  plunder  the  former  by  first  sending  co- 
lonists to  Texas,  then  inciting  them  to  revolt,  and  finally 
consenting  to  admit  them  into  the  confederacy.  To  sudi 
accusations  there  was  but  one  answer,  and  the  envoy 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  subjects  in  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  olgect  of  his  mission ;  his  antagonist 
endeavoring  to  delay  all  final  action  upon  the  question 
at  issue ;  and  in  this  he  was  eminently  successful. 

During  the  last  year  a  new  and  influential  party  had 
sprung  into  existence,  which  ultimately  became  really  for- 
midable from  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
rather  than  from  the  number  of  its  adherents.  This 
faction  was  the  numarchquistaSy  who  advocated  a  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  a  monarchical  government  as  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  Mexico.  Several  distin- 
guished personages  had  arrayed  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  this  party;  among  others  the  archbishop  of  Mexico 
had  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  support 
its  principles,  as  they  were  more  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  Church  than  even  the  rule  of  a  military  republican 
despot.  The  public  press  of  Europe  applauded  the  efforts 
of  this  parricidal  faction,  which  sought,  with  sacrilegious 
hands,  to  despoil  the  nation  of  even  the  shadow  of  liber^ 
Santa  Anna  and  his  compeers  had  been  forced  to  yield  to 
them.  The  country  was  in  danger  from  the  secret  machi- 
nations of  this  party,  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
every  patriot,  while  Santa  Anna  laughed  at  their  attempts 
to  subvert  his  dynasty  by  means  of  a  hireling  press  and 
a  superannuated  ecclesiastic.  This  feeling  of  security 
cansed  him  to  disregard  the  warnings  he  received,  and  to 
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pursue  the  tyrannical  policy  his  administration  had  been 
characterized  by  from  the  commencement. 

Although  the  Mexicans  did  not  positively  believe  that 
the  annexation  question  would  be  dbposed  of  without 
their  consent,  they  were  prepared,  in  the  event  of  its 
taking  place,  to  assert  their  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Del  Norte.  The  presidial  corps 
on  that  stream  were  strengthened  as  much  as  possible ; 
the  garrisons  at  Matamoras,  Mier,  and  Monterey  were 
augmented,  and  every  thing  betokened  that  the  long 
threatened  invasion  of  Texas  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  President  of  Mexico  addressed  an.urgent 
appeal  to  the  legislative  body  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion to  enable-  him  to  defeat  th^  pcrfidiims  designs  of  the 
States,  by  reclaiming  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellious 
province.  The  deputies  had  been  bo  often  solicited  to 
perform  this  very  duty  that  they  had  become  quite  insen- 
sible to  the  eloquent  messages  of  the  Executive,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  not  dbposed  to  comply  with  his 
requisition.  In  no  instance,  of  his  long  political  career, 
did  Santa  Anna  ever  fail  in  cooling,  or  forcing  Congress 
into  a  compliance  with  his  demands.  By  dint  of  threats, 
promises,  and  bribes,  he  finally  obtained  their  reluctant 
consent  to  raise  four  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war.  There  was  but  one 
method  by  which  this  siun  could  be  obtained :  this  was 
by  resorting  to  the  odious  measure  of  forced  loans.  Of 
all  the  ^vrongs  ol  dominion,  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  to 
raise  supplies  in  this  manner  for  the  support  of  an 
administration,  as  it  is  opposed  to  one  of  the  principal 
dbjects  for  which  all  governments  are  founded,  the 
security  of  the  property  of  the  people ;  when,  therefore, 
the  Executive  attempted  to  levy  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  representatives,  it  excited  universal  indignation 
tiiroughout   the   republic,   and   in  the    end    caused   the 
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fallen  chief  was  left  in  dreary  solitude  to  reflect  upon  hie 
past  career.  Unlike  his  compatriot  the  illustrious  Victoiia, 
who  had  lately  departed  this  life  full  of  years  and  renown, 
Santa  Anna  could  find  in  the  past  ^  no  sweet  obUvious 
antidote''  to  allay  the  pangs  of  remorse  or  the  terrible  fean 
of  the  future,  which  racked  his  soul,  and  filled  him  with 
horror.  The  Mexican  Congress  acting  as  grand  junnrs, 
proceeded  to  examine  into  the  charges  preferred  againcA  the 
late  Executive,  whose  personal  and  political  enemies  were 
both  numerous  and  powerful,  and  unhesitatingly  demanded 
that  he  should  be  punished  as  a  traitor  to  the  repubUc. 
Those  deputies  who  were  disposed  to  feel  more  merciful  to- 
ward the  captive,  were  constrained  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  safety  firom defending  him;  his  situation  was  therefore 
one  of  extreme  peril,  and  the  accused  would  assuredly  have 
been  put  to  death,  had  not  the  President,  ad  interiniy  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf.*  Herrera,  in  all  respects  difierent 
ttom  his  predecessor,  was  humane,  honorable,  brave,  and 
generous,  a  great  lover  of  peace  and  order,  but  somewhat 
vacillating  and  infirm  of  purpose.  Through  the  exertions 
of  the  President,  Santa  Anna's  life  was  spared;  Congress 
passing  a  decree  banishing  him  from  the  territories  of  the 
republic.     The  prisoner  eagerly  accepted  the  terms  upon 

*  Santa  Anna  addressed  a  ooramunication  from  Perote,  about  the  close 
of  January,  1845,  to  the  Congress,  urgently  soliciting  that  they  would 
grant  him  a  passport  to  leave  the  country,  in  which  case  he  would  pro- 
mise nevar  to  return.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint  an 
odnUnukrador  to  adjust  the  claims  which  might  be  preferred  against  him, 
pledging  his  landed  property  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  This  wdl- 
timed  proposition  had  unquestionably  a  great  influence  upon  the  depu- 
ties in  their  deliberations.  His  communication  was  acted  upon  by  the 
Chambers  in  secret  session,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  and  afVer 
mnch  fierce  and  angry  debate  they  finally  decided  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  Herrera,  and  aceordingly  passed  the  decree  of  banishment,  Santa 
Alma's  young  wife,  who  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  shared  the 
'MBy  Inprisonment  of  her  spouse  at  Perote,  and  accompanied  him  into 
to. 
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which  he  was  liberated,  and  retired  with  his  family  and 
snite  to  Havanna,  where,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
lived  in  peace  with  an  easy  conscience,  notwithstanding 
fliat  he  was  forced  to  eat  the  bread  of  exile  without  salt.* 
The  federalists  having  once  more  regained  the  ascen- 
dency, tamed  their  attention  toward  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
d^fficolties  growing  out  of  the  Texas  affair.  The  hopes 
which  had  been  entertained  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  refuse  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  annexation,  as 
they  had  done  the  preceding  session,  were  suddenly  crushed 
by  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolutions  on  the  1st  day  *of 
March,  1845,  which  provided  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  confederacy  upon  certain  preliminary  conditions 
to  which  the  assent  of  the  people  of  that  country  was  de- 
manded. The  resolutions  were,  in  substance,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  consents  that  the  territor}' 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  all  questions  of  boundary,  which  may  arise  with 
other  powers,  to  be  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  general 
government  of  the  Union ;  the  public  lands  of  Texas  to 
be  retained  by  herself,  and  in  no  event  were  her  debts,  lia- 
bilities, or  responsibilities,  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Four  new  states  of  convenient  size,  in  addition  to  the 
state  of  Texas,  could  be  subsequently  formed  out  of  her 
territory,  and  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  confederacy 
by  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution. 
It  being  understood  and  provided,  that  all  such  new  states 
situated  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  knowni  as  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  are  to  be  free  states,  where  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  is  prohibited ;  but  those  lying  to  the  southward 

•  Santa  Anna's  letter  to  General  Tbniol,  Febmary,  1846. 
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of  said  parallel  are  to  be  admitted  with  or  without  Blavcty 
as  the  people  of  the  said  State  may  desire.  To  these  reao* 
lutions  Senator  Walker  offered  an  amendment,  providing 
for  the  return  of  two  representatives  from  the  State  rf 
Texas,  and  for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations 
relating  to  the  subject  of  annexation  The  resolutions 
passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  in  the  afliim- 
ative,  twenty-five  members  recording  their  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Don  Juan  N 'Almonte,  the  Mexi- 
can minister  plenipotentiary  issued  a  formal  protest  in  the , 
name  of  his  government  against  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  demanding  his  credentials  returned  to  Mexico,  filled 
with  indignation  against  what  he  called  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  the  American  nation. 

When  the  government  of  Mexico  received  an  oflidal 
intimation  of  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  authorizing 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  States,  the  Secretary 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Shannon,  informing  him  that 
after  the  28th  of  March  all  intercourse  must  cease  between 
the  two  republics.  On  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
President  Herrera  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
tiie  governors  of  the  difiTerent  departments  to  aid  him  in 
revenging  the  insults  and  encroachments  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  honor  and  territory  of  the  country.  These 
same  governors  had  heard  the  cry  of  *'  wolf"  too  often  to 
be  roused  from  their  apathy  by  the  executive  appeal. 
Some  of  them  had  swelled  the  same  cri-de-gucrre  until 
they  were  hoarse,  and  the  very  name  of  Texas  had  be- 
oome  as  discordant  as  the  note  of  the  ill-omened  bird  of 

"  On  the  7tii  of  April,  1845,  the  joint  committee  of  both 

iches  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  which  had  been 

wd  the  Texan  afiair,  reported  a  project  for  raising  the 

s  cxf  resisting  the  annexation  movement.    The  legis- 
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lature  was,  at  this  crisis,  divided  into  cliques  and  factions, 
each  of  which  was  bent  upon  saving  the  commonwealth 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.  The  monarchist  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  federalist,  not  because  they  were  not 
oalculated  to  -meet  the  present  exigencies,  but  simply 
because  they  were  advocated  by  the  rival  party. 

A  few  honest  representatives,  who  had  more  patriot- 
ism than  party  spirit  raised  their  voices  in  favor  of  what 
they  deemed  the  cause  of  their  country;  but  in  vain, 
contention  reigned  in  every  heart,  and  had  the  enemy 
been  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  the  thunder  of  his  cannon 
might  have  dispersed  the  assembly,  but  it  would  scarcely 
have  united  the  factions.    • 

'  Determined  to  foil  the  designs  of  the  Americans,  at  all 
hazards,  the  government  of  Mexico  readily  entered  into  a 
oonspiracy  formed  by  the  envoys  of  E^ngland  and  France, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  '*  foreign  party  "  in  Texas,  to  defeat 
the  annexation  of  the  latter  country,  by  recognizing  her  ' 
as  an  independent  power.  On  the  27th  of  March  preced- 
ing, Ashbel  Smith,  the  Texan  Secretary  of  State,  had  af- 
fixed his  seal  to  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
Mexican  authorities  by  the  Baron  AUeye  de  Cyprey  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bankhead.  In  the  treaty,  Texas  bound  her- 
self not  to  annex  her  territory  to  those  of  any  other 
nation,  or  become  subject  to  any  state  whatever,  leaving 
the  disputed  questions  of  boundary,  and  other  matters,  to 
be  decided  by  arbitration.  Mexico,  on  her  part,  was  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  her  former  province. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  Don  Luis  Gonzaga  Cuevas,  the 
Mexican  Secretary,  announced  the  willingness  of  his 
government  to  accede  to  these  terms,  and  accordingly 
formally  signed  the  same.  Official  notice  of  this  was 
transmitted  to  Texas  by  the  French  envoy,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June,  the  president  of  the  former  issued  a  proclamation, 
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declaring  the  intelligence  he  had  thus  received,  to  tht 
people,  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  Baspension  of  hof- 
tilities  upon  the  Bouthern  frontier.  Already  this  alliance 
of  presmnptuous  plenipotentiaries  and  false  executives— 
for  the  people  of  neither  country  were  disposed  to  settk 
the  affair  thus  —  had  nearly  consummated  its  purpose, 
when  the  hopes  which  had  been  nourished  were  suddenly 
blasted  by  the  unexpected  unanimity  which  prevailed 
among  the  Texans  upon  the  sul]rject  of  annexation. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Anson  Jones,  the  President  of 
Texas,  had  called  upon  the  nation  to  elect  sixty-one  -depu- 
ties, that  a  convention  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
definitely  deciding  upon  the  resolutions  which  had  passed 
the  American  Congress.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  Texan 
legislature  met  in  extra  session,  for  the  purpose  of  delib- 
erating upon  the  great  questions  which  demanded  their 
attention,  and  on  the  18th,  they  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  joint  resolution,  accepting  the  proffered  terms 
for  the  union  of  the  two  republics. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Texan  Executive  throughout 
this  affair  was  truly  singular,  and  his  motive  for  negotia- 
ting with  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, upon  the  same  question,  remains  a  mystery.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  Houston,  who  was  de  fado  the  real 
actor  in  this  intrigue,  had  in  some  way  entangled  himself 
with  the  envoys  of  the  European  powers,  and  his  creatures 
Jones  and  Smith,  were  acting  under  the  instructions  of 
that  personage  in  renewing  the  correspondence  with  Mexi- 
co. If,  as  General  Houston  subsequently  declared,  he  was 
only  ^'  coquetting ''  with  the  foreigners,  his  conduct  was 
inexcusable  and  cannot  be  extenuated  by  any  refinement 
of  diplomacy  that  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  truth 
and  honesty.  When  the  action  of  the  government  of 
Texas  in  regard  to  the  annexation  resolutions  became 
known  in  Mexico,  the  Executive  of  that  country  reiterated 
the  determination  of  the  nation  to  attempt  the  re-subjuga- 
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tion  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Del  Norte.  The  conven- 
tion which  had  convened  at  Austin,  in  accordance  with 
Fk^sident  Jones'  proclamation,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  upon 
the  receipt  of  these  warlike  menaces  requested  the  go- 
vernment of  the  States  to  send  a  competent  military  force 
lor  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Accordingly  President 
Fdlk  issued  orders  to  Brigadier  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
the  commandant  of  the  1st  military  department,  to  advance 
with  the  division  under  his  conmiand  into  Texas.  General 
Taylor  embarked  at  New  Orleans,  and  landed  at  St.  Jo- 
sepVs  Island,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the 
early  part  of  August,  1845;  from  thence  he  reached  the 
mainland  and  encamped  at  Corpus  Ghristi,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Nueces,  a -stream  which  empties  into  Aransas 
Bay.  This  slender  army,  it  was  presumed,  would,  in  con- 
junction with  the  militia  of  Texas,  be  sufficient  to  check 
the  march  of  the  Mexicans  should  they  invade  the  country; 
this  was,  however,  intended  more  as  a  corps  of  observation 
than  as  one  of  operation.* 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1845,  the  government  of 
the  States  made  inquiry  through  their  Consul  residing  at 
Mexico ;  "  whether  the  Mexican  government  would  receive 
an  envoy,  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  two  governments  ?"  On  the 
16th  of  October  an  affirmative  answer  was  returned  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested that  the  American  naval  squadron,  then  on  the  Mexi- 
can coast  should  immediately  be  ^^dthdrawn.  The  fleet 
was  ordered  off  the  station,  and  on  the  10th  of  November 
following,  Mr.  John  Slidell  was  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  southern  republic,  vested  with  ample  au- 
thority to  settle  the  vexed  questions  of  the  Texas  boundary 
and  indemnification. 

*  Vide  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  to  General  Taylor. 
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ADMunaTRATfOff  of  Herrera — Intrigues  of  the  Monaichists— Conditioii 
of  the  Public  Funds — Arriyal  of  Mr.  Slidell — Refusal  of  Herreim 
to  receive  the  Enroy  —  ReTolt  of  General  Paredes  —  Resignation 
of  the  President — Paredes  assumes  the  supreme  Power  —  Return 
of  the  American  Envoy  —  Yucatan  —  Army  of  Occupation— Gene- 
eral  Taylor  marches  to  the  Rio  BraTo — Commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities—Capture  of  Captain  Thornton^s  Command  ^  Siege  of  Fort 
Brown  —  Battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma — Retreat 
of  the  Mexicans — Occupation  of  Matamoras  by  the  American 
Forces. 

Don  Joaoudt  de  Hebxera,  the  President,  ad  interim^  of 
the  Bouthem  confederacy,  was  a  very  honest  man,  a  sin- 
cere patriot,  but  a  bad  administrator.  The  virtues  which 
adorned  his  character  as  a  man  were,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  he  was  placed  in,  an  iivjury  to  him  as  the 
chief  of  a  turbulent,  unsettled  people,  who  were  morally 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  good  and  evil 
tendencies  of  the  present  and  past  administrations ;  the 
difference  which  existed  in  the  mild  policy  of  Herrera,  and 
the  iron  despotism  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  instead 
of  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  produced  a 
feeling  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature.  His  love  of  peace, 
which,  like  its  own  snowy  emblem,  was  an  assurance  of 
safety,  was  contemned  as  timidity,  and  his  conciliatory 
conduct  toward  his  rivals,  as  the  cunning  manoBuvre  of  a 
feeble  statesman  to  gain  popularity,  by  being  merciful  to 
his  worst  enemies,  when  his  interest  taught  him  to  punish 
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them  with  death  or  imprisonment.  Even  the  leaxiers  of 
the  revohition  which  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
nation  became  dissatisfied  with  what  they  termed  his 
apathy,  and  turned  their  inflaence  against  him.  Paredes, 
Ampudia,  Cuevas,  Tomel,  and  the  other  distinguished 
partisans,  who  had  once  been  his  friends,  now  deserted 
him,  and  obeying  their  natural  inclinations,  or  yielding  tq 
the  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  the  state,  arrayed  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  the  monarchists,  who,  having  rid 
the  country  of  Santa  Anna,  the  most  formidable  impedi- 
ment which  had  opposed  their  advance  toward  the  con- 
summation of  their  iniquitous  schemes,  were  rapidly  con- 
centrating their  energies  for  the  fatal  blow  which  ihqr 
hoped  would  forever  crush  the  republican  system,  and 
restore  the  country  to  the  Lord's  anointed !  These  mis- 
ereants,  encouraged  by  the  primate  of  the  Mexican 
Chtn^h,  insidiously  undermined  the  supreme  authority, 
and  sowed  with  liberal  hands  the  pernicious  seeds  of 
discontent,  which  they  dreamed  would  grow  into  the 
monstrous  shape  their  fancies  had  pictured.  The  weak 
point  in  Herrera's  policy,  in  the  opinion  of  his  political 
adversaries,  was  his  acknowledged  desire  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, a  rupture  with  the  United  States.  It  was  against 
this  pacific  disposition  that  Paredes  and  his  associates 
caviled;  asserting  that  the  Executive  did  not  intend  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexico,  but  to  allow  the  enemy  to 
dismember  her  territory  without  making  an  efibrt  to  resist 
the  usurpation.  The  machinations  of  one  perfidious 
friend  are  more  to  bo  feared  than  a  host  of  open  tmd 
avowed  enemies,  because  we  never  feel  the  blow  until 
the  weapon  enters  our  hearts.  Relying  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  Paredes,  the  President  had  given  him  command 
of  the  army  which  was  cantoned  at  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Ei\joying  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery,  that  GJeneral  suc- 
ceeded without  difiiculty  in  enlisting  them  in  his  designs 
against  the   government. 
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The  financial  afiairs  of  the  republic  had  not  isor 
proved  during  the  administration  of  Herrera,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  hope  that  this  important  branch  of 
the  public  service  would  improve  under  the  exorlutant 
revenue  system  which  then  existed,  paralyzing  commeioe 
without  stimulating  domestic  industr}'.  In  vain  the  min- 
isters endeavored  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  them  upon  all  sides;  each  day  brong^ 
with  its  light  some  new  disaster  which  threatened  to  over- 
turn the  existing  dynasty,  and  involve  them  in  its  ruin. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  capital  of 
Mexico  when  the  American  envoy  appeared  upon  the 
aeene.  Mr.  Slidell  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  th^  30tfa  of 
November,  1845,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the 
authorities  of  that  city,  and  left  for  the  interior  with 
every  expectation  of  being  able  to  bring  his  important 
and  delicate  mission  to  a  favorable  issue.  But  IVovi- 
dence  had  ordained  otherwise.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  government,  the  plenipotentiaiy  discovered  that 
he  had  come  either  too  soon  or  too  late  to  achieve  his 
purpose.  The  departments  of  the  different  branches  of 
government  were  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  Execu* 
tive  and  his  cabinet  seemed  like  men  who  were  acting  in 
obedience  to  some  irresistible  power  against  their  own 
will. 

The  political  opponents  of  Herrcra  denounced  him  to 
the  people  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  for  persisting  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Americans,  whose  troops  they  averred  had 
already  entered  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  were  then 
encamped  upon  the  frontiers  preparing  at  "one  fell  swoop" 
to  ravage  and  destroy  the  northern  provinces.  The  army 
under  Faredes,  which  afterwards  refused  to  march  into 
Texas,  echoed  the  denunciator^'  cry,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  administration  was  near  its  end.  Mr.  Slidell, 
however,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  authorities,  who 
if  really  desirous  of  avoiding  a  collision  with  the  States 
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Vfere  obliged  to  conceal  it.  On  the  2l8t  of  December, 
Don  Manuel  de  la  Pena,  the  Secretary  of  State,  informed  ] 
the  envoy  that  his  government  could  not  receive  him  under 
the  existing  circumstances ;  the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
unexpected  refusal,  were  neither  important  nor  conclusive, 
and  the  act  could  only  be  extenuated  by  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  the  latter  was  placed.  Paredes  and  his 
fitetion  had  pronounced  against  the  President,  who,  deter-  , 
cnined  to  abstain  from  shedding  blood,  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  military,  and  resigned  his  office,  as  chief  of 
the  republic,  on  the  30th  of  December,  to  the  great  regret 
of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating his  many  high  and  noble  qualities. 

Paredes  was  immediately  called  upon  by  his  parttsans 
to  assume  the  vacant  dignity,  he  responded  by  publishing 
his  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  8d  of  January,  1846,  complied  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  selfish  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  his  followers,  by 
accepting  the  profiered  honor.  A  good  soldier,  and  a  man 
of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  the  new  Executive  was  in 
most  respects  the  opposite  to  his  predecessor;  having 
reached  the  eminence  upon  which  he  stood  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  his  soldiery  he  determined  to  maintain  his  position 
by  the  same  means ;  and  the  nation  soon  discovered  that 
if  the  administration  of  Herrera  had  been  too  weak  and 
inefficient,  that  of  his  successor  was  too  strong  and  despotic 
to  meet  their  approbation. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Senate  had  ratified 
the  annexation  resolutions  on  the  29th  of  December,  1845, 
and  Texas  was  formally  admitted  into  the  confederacy  as 
one  of  the  sovereign  states.  After  the  passage  of  this  act 
of  Congress,  it  became  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  bring  the  questions  in  dispute  with 
Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  final  ac^justment.  The  late  revo- 
lution in  that  country  had  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
things.  Paredes  had  subverted  the  constitution  and  had 
22 
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established  a  form  of  government  upon  a  new  and  widdf 
different  plan ;  the  refusal  of  Herrera  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell 
could  therefore  have  no  influence  in  retarding  the  progreti 
of  his  mission,  if  the  authorities  of  Mexico  were  dispoeed 
to  negotiate. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  pacificator,  instructed 
the  envoy  to  renew  his  application  to  be  received  as  a 
plenipotentiary  from  the  States.  In  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  Executive,  Air.  Slidell  presented  his  credentiak 
and  asked  to  be  formally  recognized  as  a  resident  minister, 
on  the  let  of  March,  1846,  two  months  having  el^Med 
since  his  former  effort  to  obtain  the  same  acknowledge 
ment  from  Herrera.  The  government  of  Mexico  being 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  what  it  deemed  the  '<  most 
just  of  causes,  at  all  hazards,  and  not  to  suffer  the  nation 
to  be  despoiled  of  its  territories,"  was  actively  engaged  in 
making  preparations  for  war;  at  the  same  time  being 
desirous  of  preventing  the  effusion  of  Mexican  blood,  if  it 
could  be  done  consistentiy  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  republic,  and  by  decorous  and  formal  negotiations,  an- 
nounced its  willingness,  through  the  Secretary,  Castillo  y 
Lanzas,  to  hear  what  the  envoy  had  to  communicate.*  On 
the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Slidell  received  a  reply  to  his  note 
of  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  the  Mexican  minister  denounced 
the  course  pursued  by  the  States,  as  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  truth  and  justice.  '*  Civilized  nations,"  said 
he,  "have  beheld  with  amazement,  at  this  enlightened  and 
refined  epoch,  a  powerful  and  well-consolidated  State, 
availing  herself  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  a  neighboring 
nation,  putting  its  vigilance  to  sleep  by  protestations  of 
friendship,  setting  in  motion  all  manner  of  springs,  traps, 
and  artifices,  alternately  plying  intrigue   and    violence, 


*  Message  of  Pretideiit  Parades  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  June  1st, 
1846. 
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fleizing  a  favorable  moment  to  despoil  her  of  a  precious 
part  of  her  territory,  regardless  of  her  incontestable  right 
of  the  most  unquestionable  owncrsMp,  and  the  most 
undisputed  possession,^'*  The  Secretary,  Lanzas,  closed 
this  insolent  and  mendacious  document  by  peremptorily 
reflising  to  receive  the  American  envoy  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  a  minister  ad  hocy  empowered  to 
treat  of  special  business.*  Mr.  Slidell  immediately  de- 
manded his  passport*^,  and,  retiring  to  the  city  of  Jalapa, 
Femained  there  until  his  departure  from  the  country. 

The  government  of  Mexico  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  envoy,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  agreement  of  October,  1845 ;  and  as  it 
was  in  consideration  of  this  engagement  of  his  predeces- 
sor that  Faredes  consented  to  renew  the  negotiation,!  the 
refusal  of  that  personage  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Herrera 
admits  of  no  palliation ;  for  if  the  latter^s  official  acts 
were  binding  at  all  upon  his  successor,  they  were  so  to 
the  utmost  extent.  According  to  his  own  admission,  the 
Executive  of  Mexico  had  no  right  to  reject  Slidell  as  a 
resident  minister,  if  he  chose  to  prefer  his  claims  to  that 
responsible  dignity.  The  great  error  in  this  afiair,  if  there 
was  one,  was  the  persistence  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  force  an  envoy  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  southern  republic,  against  its  avowed  incli- 
nation. It  would,  however,  have  ill  become  a  nation  like 
the  United  States  to  have  yielded,  even  in  this  apparently 
unimportant  particular;  had  it  done  so,  Mexico  would 
have  construed  her  condescension  into  timidity  —  her 
pacific  overtures  into  a  desire  of  avoiding  an  open  rup- 
ture in  order  to  continue  her  aggressions,  as  that  power 
was  pleased  to  denominate  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  American  Union.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 


*  Vide  the  conespondence  between  the  United  States'  Minister  and 
the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  Mtrch,  1846. 
f  Paredes'  Message  to  Congress. 
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character  of  this  people,  know  that  of  all  others  tfa^y-se 
prone  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  strangers — a  moifajd 
feeling  generated  by  the  anomalous  condition  of  their 
countr}',  which,  nominally  free,  is  governed  by  spiritosl 
and  temporal  despots,  who  have  destroyed  not  only  their 
civil  liberty,  but  have  perverted  the  national  mind,  until 
all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  obliterated.* 

The  States  were  not  alone  in  having  just  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Mexico;  the  State  of  Yucatan  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  ii^juries  her  citi- 
zens had  sustained  from  the  general  government  during 
Santa  Annans  administration,  although  her  commissioner! 
had  repeatedly  addressed  his  successors  in  office  upon  the 
iBubject.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  Secretary 
Lanzas,  received  the  memorial  of  the  envoys  in  a  most 
gracious  manner.  A  correspondence  ensued,  in  which 
Lanzas  promised  redress,  but  failed  to  do  any  thing ;  hit 
only  olject  being  to  conciliate  the  deputies,  in  expectation 
of  securing  the  assistance  of  Yucatan  in  case  hostilities 
should  break  out  between  Mexico  and  the  northern  con- 
federacy. On  the  7th  of  March,  Totnel,  who  again  pre- 
sided over  the  bureau  of  war  and  marine,  made  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  peninsula  for  a  division  of  native  troops  to 
defend  the  castie  and  batteries  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  de- 
mand was  very  properly  denied  by  the  provincial  author- 
ities, who,  outraged  by  the  presumptuous  conduct  of  the 
administration,  firmly  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
anticipated  struggle  with  the  States.  Alarmed  at  this 
declaration,  Faredes  dispatched  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
Merida  with  liberal  offers  of  accommodation ;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  department  reiterated  their  determination  to 

*  In  confirmation  of  this,  the  reader  need  only  examine  the  trorka 
of  those  who  haye  travelled  in  Mexico,  since  she  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent state. 
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ramam  neutral,  and  the  Mexican  envoy  returned  home 
without  having  effected  the  object  of  his  miBsion. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1846/General  Taylor,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  IVesident,  broke  up  his  camp  at 
CSorpufl  Chriflti  and  advanced  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  As 
the  troops  under  his  command  had  been  reinforced,  during 
Ihe  winter,  by  an  additional  body  of  infantry,  several 
companies  of  artiller}',  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  the 
General  approached  the  Mexican  frontier  with  confidence. 

On  the  10th  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  the  Arroyo  Qolorado,  an  extensive 
lagoon  running  up  from  the  sea ;  it  is  more  than  ninety 
yards  broad,  and  barely  fordable  at  the  point  selected  for 
the  passage  of  the  forces.  A  reconnoitering  party  was 
immediately  sent  fon^^ard  to  examine  the  ford.  A  strong 
body  of  Ranchero  cavalry  were  seen  on  the  opposite  bank, 
who  announced  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detach- 
ment that  it  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility  should 
the  American  troops  attempt  to  cross  the  water,  and  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  enemies,  if  they  persisted  in 
doing  so.  On  the  following  morning  General  Taylor  pre- 
pared to  force  a  passage,  should  resistance  be  offered  to 
his  progress.  The  first  brigade  of  infantry  and  the  cavalry 
were  posted  near  the  ford,  while  the  artillery  was  placed 
so  as  to  rake  the  opposite  shore.  The  Mexicans  again 
made  their  appearance,  and  Captain  Mansfield  was  dis- 
patched to  confer  with  their  leader,  who  informed  that 
officer  that  he  had  peremptory  orders  to  fire  upon  the  army 
if  an  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  stream.  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Mexican  forces  now  crossed  the  river  with 
an  escort,  and  repeated  to  the  commander-in-chief  a  simi- 
lar warning.  The  latter  replied  that  he  should  cross  the 
water  immediately,  "  and  if  any  of  his  party  showed  them- 
selves, after  the  passage  had  commenced,  they  would  re^ 
ceive  the  fire  of  the  artillery."  Orders  were  then  issued 
for  the  different  corps  to  advance.     Not  a  gun  was  fired ; 
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General  Worth  plunged  into  the  stream  at  the  head  of  Ui 
division,  and  as  they  reached  the  opposite  bank,  the  Hen- 
cans  had  disappeared,  having  retreated  in  the  direction  of  . 
Matamoras. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  General  reached  Point  babd 
on  the  coast;  while  marching  toward  that  place  he  wai 
met  by  a  civil  deputation  from  the  city,  on  the  other  nde 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  who  desired  an  interview  with  him. 
The  Mexicans  proceeded  with  the  troops  some  distance, 
but  finally  refused  to  go  any  farther,  at  the  same  time 
handing  Taylor  a  fomal  protest,  issued  by  the  prefect  of 
the  northern  district  of  Tamaulipas,  against  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  parties  were  conferring,  a  dense  column  of  smoke  was 
seen  rising  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf;  the  enemy  had  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  at  Point  Isabel,  to  prevent  the  array 
from  using  them.  The  General  then  told  the  deputation 
that  he  would  answer  the  protest  when  he  encamped  op- 
posite Matamoras,  and  dismissed  them.  Resuming  their 
march,  the  columns  reached  the  coast  that  evening  without 
further  interruption.*  The  army  remained  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Del  Norte  for  a  few  days,  erecting  defences,  and 
preparing  suitable  places  for  the  reception  of  public  stores 
and  munitions.  Colonel  Thomas  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  post  which  was  garrisoned  with  a  small  number  of 
men.  Having  secured  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  the  conmian- 
der-in-chief  advanced  up  the  river,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces,  and  encamped  opposite  the  crossing  place  of 
Paso  Real,  in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Matamoras.  Without 
delay  the  American  commander  began  to  erect  field-works 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  as  he  had  already  done, 
thirty  miles  distant,  near  the  outlet,  called  the  Brazos  Santi- 
ago,t  where  he  established  a  depot  of  supplies  and  muni- 

*  General  Taylor*8  Dispatches  to  the  War  Department,  March  31sl 
and  S5th,  1946. 

f  Ann  of  St.  James. 
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tionB  of  war.  With  an  jEtpathy  perfectly  incomprehensible 
under  the  circumstances,  .the  Mexicans  beheld  these  pre- 
parations without  making  an  effort  to  prevent  their  pro- 
greflw.  A  few  days  of  unremitting  labor  sufficed  to  complete 
a  strong  and  well  constructed  fortress,  which  overlooked 
die  city  of  Matamoras. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  April  that  the  people  on  the 
«q>po0ite  shore  seemed  to  awake  from  their  lethargy,  and 
to  perceive  the  advantage  the  Americans  had  derived  from 
their  supineness.  On  that  day  General  Pedro  de  Ampudia 
formally  announced  to  General  Taylor  that  if  he  did  not 
break  up  his  camp,  and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  that  arms  and  arms  alone  must  decide 
the  contest.  The  reply  to  this  demand  was  a  peremptoiy 
refusal,  and  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  American 
flag  would  continue  to  float  on  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande 
until  ^  eternity."  The  General  in  command  qualified  his 
refusal  by  offering  to  sign  an  armistice,  which  should  be 
maintained  until  the  parties  should  receive  instructions 
from  their  respective  governments.  Ampudia  refused  to 
accede  to  this  reasonable  proposition,  and  proclaiming  his 
intention  of  resorting  to  force,  prepared  to  make  good  his 
threats.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Mariano  Arista,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Mexican 
army  arrived  at  Matamoras,  and  on  the  24th  inst.,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  General  Taylor,  informing 
him  that  '' he  considered  hostilities  commenced  and  should 
prosecute  them." 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Thornton,  with  a  party  of 
dragoons,  sixty-three  in  number,  rank  and  file,  were  sent 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain 
whether  the  enemy  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing  to  cross, 
the  stream.  While  performing  this  duty  the  detachment, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  encountered  a  division  of  Mexi- 
cans, two  thousand  in  number,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Torrejon.     Forming   his   squadron,  Thornton,  though 
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surprised  in  a  disaxivantageouB  position,  charged  upon,  the 
enemy,  whose  great  superiority  enabled  them  to  resist  As 
onset  with  such  success  that  the  party  were  compelled  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war,  after  having  sustained  a  lops  of 
sixteen  killed  and  wounded  in  the  gallant  effort  to  extri- 
cate themselves. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  General  Taylor  made  a  requisition 
upon  the  States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  eight  regimeoli 
of  volunteers,  each  state  being  called  upon  to  furnish  (bur 
regiments.  The  demand  was  responded  to  with  enthusiaami 
the  Gvovemors  and  legisla^ve  bodies  emulating  each  other 
in  their  eagerness  to  muster  and  equip  the  desired  levies 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Major  General  Gaines, 
commanding  the  western  divbion  of  the  U.  S.  army,  ac- 
tively co-operated  with  the  civil  authorities  in  raising, 
organizing,  and  transporting  the  Louisiana  troops  to  the 
seat  of  war.  The  whole  force  under  General  Taylor  at 
this  crisis,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men ;  as  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy 
would  soon  make  good  their  threats  by  invading  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
commtmder  to  act  with  great  circumspection.  The  defen- 
ces which  had  been  erected  after  an  approved  fashion,  under 
his  own  eye,  were,  in  his  opinion,  strong  enough  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  assaults  of  the  hostiles  should  they  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  ;  an  enterprise  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  even  the  veterans  under  Arista.  In  order,  however, 
to  put  the  fort  in  a  condition  to  sustain  a  siege,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  commissariat 
having  already  been  drawn  upon  to  its  fullest  extent. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Gen.  Taylor  left  his  position  oppo- 
site Matamoras,  and  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
marched  toward  Point  Isabel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Del 
Norte,  where,  as  has  been  stated,  he  had  established  a  depot 
of  arms  and  subsistence.  Contrary  to  his  expectations, 
he  reached  his  destination  on  the  following  day,  without 
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meeting  a  single  adversary.  The  works  were  garrisoned 
hy  the  7th  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Migor  Brown.  The  Mexicans  had  fortified 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  erecting  batteries,  in  a  line  with 
the  fort,  which  frowned  upon  the  adverse  shore. 

About  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  8d,  the  garrison 
was  aroused  by  the  deafening  peal  of  the  hostile  ordnance ; 
which  echoed  along  the  windings  of  the  stream,  proclaiming 
tiliat  the  Aztec  eagle  was  about  to  encounter  the  bird  of  the 
north,  in  whose  capacious  maw  lay  buried  the  fair  province 
protected  by  its  outspread  wings.  The  fire  was  promptly 
returned  by  the  Americans,  whose  superior  skill  in  the  use 
of  their  guns  enabled  them  to  do  infinite  damage  to  the 
enemy.  The  bombardment  continued  several  days,  both 
parties  toiling  incessantly  at  the  engines  of  death.  Gene- 
ral Arista,  in  the  meantime  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
regular  troops,  and  one  thousand  auxiliaries,  supported  by 
a  train  of  more  than  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.*  Arista 
encamped  at  the  Tonquas  del  Ramireno,  in  rear  of  the  fort, 
and  on  the  6th  summoned  it  to  surrender,  threatening  to 
storm  it,  and  exterminate  its  defenders,  unless  his  demand 
was  complied  with,  allowing  them  one  hour  for  delibera- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  form,  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
which  decided  unanimously  in  the  negative  upon  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Mexican  leader.  The  latter,  as  if  determined 
to  carry  his  threats  into  execution,  turned  his  arms  against 
the  works,  thus  placing  the  garrison  between  two  fires. 
Encouraging  their  men  by  their  cheerful  and  intrepid  bear- 
ing, the  oflicers  of  the  division  plied  the  guns  day  and 
night,  and  with  the  energy  of  men  in  desperate  circum- 
stances labored  to  finish  the  defences.  They  even  cut  up 
their  tents  and  fashioned  them  into  sand-bags,  which  were 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  enemy's  fire.     The  siege  had 
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continued  aeveral  days,  the  AmericaaB  had  as  yetloet  hot 
one  man,  who,  strange  to  say,  had  first  been  wonnded 
badly,  and  placed  for  safety  in  a  casemate,  when  a  shot 
striking  him  upon  the  head  instantly  killed  him ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  the  Mexiciii 
scouts  reported  the  advance  of  the  forces  under  Taylor,  ac- 
companied by  a  heavy  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  supplies. 
Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence  Arista  marched 
toward  the  coast,  leaving  his  second  in  command,  Don 
Pedro  Ampudia,  in  charge  of  the  detachment  which  hud 
been  ordered  to  keep  the  garrison  from  attempting  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  body.     At  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Arista  a^ 
rived  near  the  water-hole  of  Palo  Alto,  and  formed  his  line 
of  battle  in  an  extensive  plain,  with  his  right  wing  resting 
upon  a  woody  elevation ;  his  left  was  supported  by  a  quag- 
mire, very  difficult  of  penetration.    The  cavalry,  which 
composed  one-third  of  his   army,  was  placed  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  line  thus  strongly  posted.    Twelve  pieces  of 
ordnance  occupied  the  inter\'als  between  the  cavalry  and 
infantry.     General  Taylor's  first  impulse,  when  he  heard 
the  cannonading  at  the  fort,  was  to  retrace  his  steps  with- 
out delay  ;  but  as  the  guns  of  the  besieged  continued  to  be 
heard  in  answer  to  those  of  the  as8£Lilants,  he  relied  with 
confidence  upon  the  gallantry  of  the  former,  and  resolved 
to  complete  his  preparations.     In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
some  definite  information  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  works,  he  dispatched  Captain  Walk- 
er of  the  Texan  Rangers  up  the  river  for  that  purpose. 
Walker  returned  on  the  5th,  and  reported  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  probability  of  the  Mexicans  being  able  to  reduce 
the  fort ;  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  country  between 
the  two  places  was  alive  with  the  enemy's  caxalry,  through 
which  he  and  his  men  had  with  difficulty  made  their  way 
unobserved.     The  gallant  conduct  of  this  officer  contribu- 
ted in  no  slight  degree  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  diflTerent 
divisions,  as  it  destroyed  that  sickening  uncertainty  which 
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11  common  to  those  engaged  in  operations  at  a  distance 
from  one  another. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  American  commander 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  his  former  camp,  at  the  head 
€f  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery ;  the  army  was  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of 
wagons,  which  somewhat  retarded  its  progress.  That 
Bight  Taylor  bivouacked  seven  miles  from  Point  Isabel,  and 
on  the  following  morning  resumed  his  march.  About  the 
hour  of  noon^  oil  the  memorable  8th,  the  advance  squad- 
rcms  of  horse  which  had  been  thrown  forward,  reached  the 
Palo  Alto,  and  discovered  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  upon  the  prairie,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
In  a  short  time  the  main  body  came  up  and  the  General 
ordered  a  halt,  that  the  men  might  refresh  themselves  at 
the  pool.  After  resting  an  hour  or  so,  the  American  com- 
mander proceeded  deliberately  to  form  his  line  of  battle  as 
follows,  conmiencing  on  the  right  wing:  "  Fifth  infantry. 
Colonel  Mcintosh;  Ringgold's  artillery ;  third  infantry.  Cap- 
tain Morris;  two  eighteen  pounders.  Lieutenant  Churchill; 
fourth  infantry,  Mfyor  Allen ;  two  squadrons  of  dragoons 
under  Captains  Ker  and  May  The  left  wing  was  formed 
of  a  battalion  of  artillery.  Colonel  Childs ;  Captain  Dun- 
can's light  artillery;  and  the  eighth  infantry,  Captain  Mont- 
gomery. Colonel  Twiggs  commanded  the  right,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Belknap  the  left  of  the  line."  ♦  The  train 
was  packed  in  the  rear,  protected  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

At  two  o'clock  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward, 
the  several  corps  advancing  steadily  by  Leads  of  colunms, 
the  eighteen  pounders  keeping  the  road.  Lieutenant 
Blake,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  having  performed  a 
skilful  reconnoissance  of  the  hostile  line,  now  reported  the 
position  of  the  enemy's  batteries.     As  the  columns  came 

•General  Tajlor*8  Dispatches,  May  15ih,  1846. 
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up  the  Mexican  cannon  opened  upon  them  a  deafening 
but  harmless  fire.* 

Halting  his  divisions,  Taylor  ordered  them  to  deploy 
into  line,  an  evolution  which  they  performed  vdth  as 
much  coolness  as  if  they  had  been  upon  parade ;  throw- 
ing back  the  8th  infantry  to  secure  his  left  flank,  the 
General  placed  the  light  battery  in  advance;  the  word 
was  then  given  to  return  the  adversaries*  fire :  it  was 
promptly  obeyed ;  the  eighteen  pounders,  and  RinggoldVi 
admirable  corps  of  flying  artillery,  poured  forth  a  deadly 
stream  of  shot,  which  soon  forced  the  cavalry  on  Arista'^ 
left  to  fan  back. 

At  this  moment  Duncan^s  battery,  supported  by  May*B 
dragoons,  was  doing  equal  damage  on  the  right  flank.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  his  army,  Arista  deter- 
mined to  make  an  efl!brt  to  silence  the  fatal  engines  which 
were  so  rapidly  vomiting  death  into  his  ranks.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  cavalry  had  been  posted 
upon  their  left;  they  were  mostly  lancers,  and  were 
commanded  by  General  Anastasio  Torrejon,  the  officer 
who  had  captured  Thornton's  party  during  the  preceding 
month.  While  the  American  ordnance  was  sweeping 
down  his  files.  Arista  ordered  Torrejon  to  charge  upon 
Taylor's  right,  while  he  in  person  proposed  to  advance 
with  the  rest  of  his  lancers  and  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry,  upon  his  left  flank.  Torrejon,  supported  by  two* 
field-pieces,  attempted  to  obey  the  order,  but  was  met  and 
repulsed  by  the  6th  infantry.  Walker's  volunteers,  and  a 
section  of  flying  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  which 
raJ^ed  the  lancers  as  they  retired,  after  this  bold,  but 
unsuccessful  movement.  The  General,  anticipating  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  now  strengthened  that  part  of  his 
line  with  the  8d  infantry.     The  long  grass  of  the  prairie 


*  General  Ampudia  arrived  upon  the  scene  at  this  moment,  and  be- 
haved well  during  the  day. 
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'wa<9  at  this  crisis  accidentally  set  on  fire,  which  being  as 
diy  as  powder,  blazed  up  fiercely,  and  for  the  space  oi  an 
hour  the  combatants  were  partially  hidden  from  each 
other  by  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which  hung  like 
a  curtain  between  them,  for  the  time  at  least  preventing 
the  work  of  death. 

Advancing  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  American 
forces  now  occupied  the  position  lately  held  by  the 
lancers  near  the  quagmire.  When  the  enemy's  line 
again  became  visible,  the  contest  was  resumed  with 
Increased  ardor,  the  eighteen  pounders,  fiying  artillery, 
and  light  battery,  making  fearful  havoc  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  intrepid  bearing  was  the 
**  theme  of  universal  admiration"  among  those  who  wit- 
nessed their  gallant  behavior.  The  blood  of  both  armies 
had  now  become  heated ;  volley  followed  volley  in  rapid 
succession;  the  air  was  filled  with  musket  balls,  round 
shot,  grape,  and  canister.  May's  squadron  being  ordered 
to  make  a  demonstration  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  was 
driven  back  with  loss  upon  the  main  body.  Maddened 
with  pain  and  excitement,  the  Mexican  soldiery  called 
out  to  their  General  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  so 
that  the  battle  might  be  lost  or  won,  and  not  prolonged 
until  the  artillery  had  entirely  destroyed  them.*  Arista, 
in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  impatience  of  his  men,  who 
were  leaving  their  ranks,  sent  forward  a  division  of 
lancers,  under  Colonel  Cayetano  Montero,  to  attack  the 
right  wing,  from  whence  issued  the  most  destructive 
fire.  The  cavalry  were  met  by  a  battalion  of  artillery, 
which,  forming  in  square,  received  them  with  the  bayo- 
net; at  the  same  moment  the  eighteen  pounders  opened 
a  deadly  discharge  of  canister,  which  forced  the  former 
to  retire  in  disorder  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cannon. 
Their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry 
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from  the  Mexican  linen ;  a  few  rounds  from  the  ord- 
nance aoon  ailenced  even  this  feeble  effort  upon  the 
part  of  Arista  to  maintain  his  position.  The  Mexicans 
were  driven  back  in  the  same  manner  upon  their  right 
by  the  8th  infantry,  Ker's  dragoons,  and  Duncan^s  artil- 
lery. The  shadows  of  night  were  now  gathering  upon 
the  field,  the  roar  of  the  battle,  the  fierce  shouts,  and 
the  clash  of  arms  gradually  ceased;  and  as  the  stan 
came  forth  and  mingled  their  radiance  with  the  li^t 
of  the  waning  moon,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  were  borne  upon  the  wind,  and  filled  the  air  with 
mournful  sounds. 

The  enemy,  driven  from  his  position,  had  retired  a  short 
distance  to  the  rear,  and  occupied  the  chapparal  with 
his  shattered  battalions,  having  lost  in  killed,  wounded,* 
and  missing,  five  hundred  men.  The  American  force  ac- 
tually engaged  during  the  day,  was  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  who  lost  nine  killed,  fifty- 
four  wounded,  and  two  missing.  Among  those  mortally 
wounded  was  Miyor  Ringgold,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
meritorious  officers  in  the  ser\ice.  The  number  of  shot 
thrown  during  the  day,  according  to  Arista^s  account,  from 
the  American  cannon,  was  over  three  thousand,  while  the 
Mexicans  fired  but  six  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  from  their 
twelve  pieces  used  in  the  action. 

The  weary  soldiers,  exhausted  with  their  bloody  work, 
bivouacked  upon  the  field,  and  throvring  themselves  on 
the  ground,  reposed  upon  their  arms  until  morning,  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  melancholy  howl  of  troops  of  wolves,  which 
scenting  the  carnage  afar  off,  approached  the  fatal  spot. 

**  From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  fool  womb  of  nigfat 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other^s  watch ; 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
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Each  battle  sees  the  other's  uoiberM  face ; 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neigh 

Piercing  the  night*8  dull  ear.'* 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Mexican  anny  was  descried  retreating  throng^  the  wood 
toward  the  Del  Norte,  following  the  road  to  Matamoraa. 
Sending  his  wounded  back  to  Point  Isabel,  and  leaving  a  de- 
tachment, with  four  pieces  of  artilleiy,to  guard  the  supply 
train  at  Palo  Alto,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered  his  co- 
lumns to  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  at  the  same  time 
throwing  forward  a  strong  party,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
plore the  chapparal  and  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Mexi- 
can force.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  Taylor  received  infor- 
mation that  Arista  was  posted  directly  in  front  on  the  road, 
which  was  intersected  at  that  point  by  a  ravine,  which  w^as 
skirted  by  dense  thickets  of  undergrowth.  The  flying 
artillery,  under  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  advanced  up  the 
road,  covered  by  several  regiments  of  infantry,  which 
were  extended  into  the  woods  upon  the  right  and  left 
flanks ;  the  cavalr>'  was  held  in  reserve,  together  with 
the  8th  infantry,  in  the  rear.  Pushing  onward  through 
the  chapparal,  the  divisions  soon  came  within  range  of 
the  hostile  cannon.  About  four  o'clock  the  action  com- 
menced, the  enemy  opening  a  vigorous  fire  from  eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  commanded  the  pass.  The  fire 
was  returned  with  equal  energy,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  engagement  became  general ;  the  infantry,  upon  the 
wings,  and  the  battery  in  the  centre,  pouring  in  volley 
after  volley,  in  rapid  succession,  which  told  fearfully 
among  the  serried  ranks  in  front,  who,  unable  to  bear 
the  shock,  were  forced  to  retire  behind  their  guns. 

The  Mexican  cannon,  under  the  charge  of  Generals 
La  Yega  and  Requena,  was  well  served,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  discharge  upon  the  advancing  columns,  which 
had  already  suffered  considerably.    It  became  necessary. 
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therefore,  to  silence  them,  at  all  hazards,  and  Captain 
May  was  ordered  to  charge  the  battery  with  his  squadron 
of  cavalr}',  a  perilous,  and  difficult  feat,  which  was,  neve^ 
theless,  successfully  performed,  the  Mexicans  retiring' 
before  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  horsemen ;  tlie  gum 
were  silenced,  and  General  La  Vega,  who  had  remained 
at  his  post,  was  taken  prisoner.  Kot  being  sopported 
by  the  infantry,  May  did  not  retain  possession  of  the 
guns,  but  fell  back  upon  tlie  main  body.  The  8th  ia- 
fantr}',  which  had  been  held  as  a  corps  dt  resertfCf  had 
been  ordered  up,  and  was  now  hotly  engaged  with  tibe 
prolongation  of  the  Mexican  left,  on  the  right  of  the 
road ;  being  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  5th,  the  division 
was  now  ordered  to  charge  the  batteries  with  the  bayo* 
net,  which  was  executed  with  admirable  coolness  and 
courage,  the  Mexicans  retreating,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind,  in  their  haste  to  escape  from  the  forest  of  steel 
which  threatened  to  pierce  their  ranks.  While  rushing 
on  to  the  hostile  line,  several  wounded  Mexicans  were 
seen  lying  in  their  path,  who  called  out  to  them,  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  for  water ;  in  an  instant  the'  poor 
wretches  were  deluged  with  the  grateful  clement,  every 
soldier  within  hearing  placing  the  contents  of  his  canteen 
and  haversack  at  their  disposal.  In  the  meantime,  the 
4th  infantry,  in  conjunction  with  the  light  companies  of 
the  first  brigade,  and  the  3d  regiment,  which  had  deployed 
into  the  wood  on  the  right,  were  busily  engaged  widi 
Arista's  veterans,  who  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  dis- 
lodge them,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  success.  In 
t^evcral  parts  of  the  field  the  adversaries  fought  hand  to 
hand,  each  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  their 
ground.  A  party  of  the  4th  regiment  having  captured  a 
batter}'  of  one  piece  posted  upon  Ae  right  of  the  road, 
Arista  sent  a  strong  division  to  recover  it ;  they  were  met 
by  a  company  under  Captain  Barbour,  who,  after  a  brief 
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straggle,  repelled  them  with  loss.*  This  was  the  last 
effort  made  by  the  Mexican  leader  to  regain  his  lost 
ground.  Driven  from  his  position  upon  both  wings,  and 
in  the  centre,  his  broken  columns,  unable  to  bear  the  fire 
which,  with  untiring  energy  was  poured  into  their  lines, 
lost  all  hope,  and  retreated  precipitately  from  the  field, 
leaving  even  the  meagre  repast  then  preparing  in  their 
eamp  to  be  eaten  by  the  Americans.  The  rear  guard, 
which  had  been  left  in  chai^  of  the  baggage  train,  was 
immediately  ordered  up  in  pursuit  of  the  fiying  foe,  who 
had  taken  the  road  to  Matamoras,  followed  by  a  squad* 
ron  of  dragoons  and  the  other  corps ;  they  fled  nqpidly, 
many  of  their  number  yielding  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  In  passing  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which,  three  days 
before,  he  had  so  arrogantly  summoned  to  surrender, 
Arista  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  from  the  guns  of  &e 

*  tlie  following  interesting  toeoant  of  tlie  eaptare  of  this  piece  of 
oidnuioe  it  extrteted  from  a  detailed  description  of  the  actions  of  the 
8th  and  9th  of  May,  which  was  written  by  the  late  gallant  and  unfor- 
tunate Lieutenant  John  A.  Richey,  of  the  4th  regiment  United  States 
in&ntiy :  **  A  short  time  after  the  battle  began  several  of  ns  became 
separated  from  oor  command  in  the  brush*  and  started  forward  with  the 
few  men  we  could  collect  at  the  moment  to  take  a  battery  of  the  Mexi* 
cans  that  was  biasing  away  at  us.  We  dashed  forward  into  the  revinSi 
across  the  stream  which  ran  through  it,  and,  clambering  up  the  opposite 
bank,  rushed  across  the  openings  of  the  chapparal  toward  the  battery. 
While  passing  through  the  woods  I  got  separated  for  about  ten  minutes 
from  Lieutenants  Woods  and  Hays;  when  I  rejoined  them  they  had  cap- 
tured the  cannon ;  they  had  dashed  onward  upon  the  enemy  attended  by 
onfy  one  man!  The  cannoneen  immediately  turned  and  fled;  before 
doing  so  they  had  set  fire  to  the  priming  tube,  the  gun  being  loaded ; 
the  match  was  burning  slowly,  and  was  about  to  ignite  the  powder, 
when  Lieutenant  Woods  knocked  the  priming  off  with  Us  sword.  In  the 
meantime  some  Mexicans  ran  to  the  mules,  attached  to  the  piece  by  a 
long  pole,  and  endearored  to  dreg  it  off;  Hays  pereeiTing  their  inten- 
tion, sprang  forvrard,  and  snapped  his  pistol  at  them;  at  tiie  same  mo- 
flMnt  Woods  caught  hold  of  the  driving  reins,  and  turned  the  mules 
lonnd  toward  the  gun.  By  this  time  our  party  was  reinforced,  and 
moTsd  fbfwaid  along  the  road,  firing  all  tiie  time,  and  driving  the  enemy 
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gairiflon,  which  caused  hU  panic-ftricken  troops  to  rusk 
hccdlesfily  forward.  In  their  eagerness  to  escape,  hua- 
dreda  of  the  poor  fellows  found  a  last  resting-place  beneath 
the  turbid  waten  of  the  Rio  Bravo. 

The  American  army  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
hard- won  field  of  battle,  a  favor  purchased  with  the  lives 
of  many  brave  and  gallant  men.  The  marching  force 
under  General  Taylor  on  the  9th,  was  not  more  than 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty*two,  rank  and 
file.  The  number  of  troops  actually  engaged  was  aboat 
seventeen  hundred.*  The  American  loss  was  three  offi- 
cers killed  and  twelve  wounded ;  thirty-six  privates  killed 
and  seventy-one  wounded.  The  Mexican  army  was  esti- 
mated at  six  thousand  men,  Arista  having  called  in  the 
parties  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which  had  been  posted 
between  the  Palo  Alto  and  the  fort  opposite  Matamoras, 

bsfore  U8.  We  prooeeded  on  ia  this  way  with  aboat  twenty  men. 
Woods  now  separated  from  us,  and  we  were  Joined  by  Lieatenaiiti 
Aug^ur  and  Cochrane,  both  of  the  4ih.  Our  little  party  was  eompoied 
of  men  belong^ing  to  every  regiment  in  the  army.  We  advanced  a  gieit 
distance  in  front  of  the  main  body»  and  weie  summnded  on  all  sides  by 
the  Mexicans,  who  were  firing  in  every  direction  at  other  bodies  ot 
troops.  At  this  instant  a  large  party  of  lancers  came  charging  down 
upon  us;  some  of  our  guns  were  loaded,  some  were  not;  our  bayoneta 
were  unfixed.  We  ordered  our  men  to  retreat.  As  we  were  falling 
back  we  saw  a  small  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bar* 
hour,  coming  up ;  we  shouted  to  him  to  come  quickly,  and  hurried  down 
to  meet  him.  We  reached  him,  and  turned  off  into  a  little  opening,  and 
faced  the  road.  As  the  lancers  charged  past  us,  we  fired,  and  killed 
several  of  them ;  the  rest  ran  away,  and  were  again  fired  upon  by  ns. 
A  gteat  many  gallant  deeds  wero  performed  on  this  day  by  the  oflicen 
and  men.  Lieutenant  Cochrane  was  killed  in  the  charge  of  the  lancers 
upon  our  party ;  he  received  three  severe  wounds.**  Lieutenant  Richsy 
was  himself  much  exposed  during  the  day,  and  behaved  in  sacb  a  man- 
ner as  to  merit  the  spprobation  of  his  superiors  in  rank,  and  the  esteem 
of  his  numerous  friends  in  the  army.  He  has  been  described  by  a 
brother  officer  as  a  **mild,  modest,  unassuming  young  man,  but  a  lias 
in  battle.** 

•  General  Taylor*s  Dispatch,  May  17th,  1846. 
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a  few  hours  before  his  last  desperate  stand  at  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  The  Mexican  loss  in  killed  was  certainly  two 
hundred,  as  that  number  was  left  upon  the  field;  his 
wounded  was  double  that  number,  making  an  aggregate 
loss  in  both  battles,  if  we  include  the  missing  and  prison- 
ersi  of  more  than  twelve  himdred  men.  In  the  Mexican 
eamp  were  found  a  large  quantity  of  baggage  and  military 
stXHresy  several  hundred  pack  mules,  and  General  Arista's 
private  efiects;  among  which  was  discovered  his  oflkial 
Gonrespondence  with  his  government,  a  number  of  plans, 
maps,  and  other  documents  of  importance^ — the  enemy,  in 
their  eagerness  to  save  themselves,  had,  in  fact,  left  every 
thing  behind  them.*  The  number  of  prisoners  ci^tured 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy,  including  fourteen  officers. 
The  courage  with  which  the  Mexicans  fought  in  both 
actions  was  worthy  of  the  days  of  chivaliy,  and  redeemed 
the  reputation  of  the  whole  nation.  One  division  particu- 
larly distinguished  itself;  this  was  the  battalion  of  Tam- 
pico,  a  corps  which  resisted  the  advance  of  the  adverse  line 
in  &e  face  of  a  galling  fire,  nor  yielded  a  foot  of  ground 
until  nearly  every  man  was  cut  down,  or  swept  away  by 
the  murderous  discharge  of  the  artillery .f  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  May,  the  victors  gathered  up  the  enemy's 
dead  and  deposited  them,  with  the  remains  of  their  own 

*  A  magnificent  pavilion  and  several  pieces  of  massive  plate  were 
among  the  articles.  Arista's  wardrobe  and  personal  effects  were  returned 
to  him. 

f  The  bravest  men  in  the  Mexican  army  were  those  who  belonged  to 
the  Tampico  battalion ;  they  stood  the  destmctive  fire  of  the  artillery 
with  remarkable  firmness,  and  when  the  order  was  given  for  retreat,  bat 
fiAy  of  them  remained  alive.  A  member  of  this  gallant  corps,  anzioas  to 
preserve  the  honor  of  his  battalion,  tore  the  colors  under  which  they  fought 
from  its  staff,  and  concealed  it  about  hit  person.  As  he  was  retreating, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  American,  who,  after  a  desperate  combat,  killed 
tke  heroic  Mexican  and  secured  the  trophy,  now  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  the  bravest  of  its  defenders.  It  is  a  fortunate  eixeumttsnoe  that  there 
•It  BOt  many  such  spirits  in  the  Mexican  amy. 
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comrades,  beneath  the  Bod  their  united  yalor  had  conse- 
crated. The  wounded  of  hoik  armies  were  treated  vnA 
equal  care ;  they  both  received  the  same  attention  ftcm 
the  medical  staff.  The  humanity  displayed  by  the  officors 
and  men  toward  the  vanquished  adds  much  to  thrir  re- 
nown, and  sheds  a  brighter  ray  of  glory  upon  the  victbiies 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 

The  army,  on  the  same  day,  moved  forward  and  en- 
camped near  the  fort,  which,  in  honor  of  its  gallant  com- 
mander, who  had  been  wounded  early  in  the  siege  and 
had  died  on  the  9th,  was  called  Fort  Brown.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  bombardment,  was 
two  killed  and  ten  slightly  wounded;  such  was  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  the  defences,  that  although  the 
enemy  were  incessantly  throwing  round  shot  and  shell  into 
the  works,  they  scarcely  made  an  impression  upon  them. 
The  enemy  had  five  mortars  posted  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  estimated  by  the  besieged  that  they 
threw,  during  the  seven  days  occupied  in  attempting  to 
reduce  the  fort,  more  than  three  thousand  hea\y  missiles 
of  various  kinds. 

On  the  17th,  General  Taylor  having  procured  the  ord- 
nance (two  mortars)  necessary  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Matamoras,  issued  an  order  for  crossing  the  river  a  short 
distance  above.  He  had  previously  sent  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Wilson  with  a  battalion  of  regulars  and  t\%'o  hundred 
volunteers  to  the  opposite  side  to  make  a  diversion  by  the 
way  of  Barita,  a  small  town  between  the  coast  and  the 
city.  As  the  army  were  preparing  to  pass  the  stream 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  General  Requena  arrived  in  the 
camp  and  requested  a  conference,  and  proposed  in  the 
name  of  Arista,  to  sign  an  armistice  until  the  respective 
governments  should  decide  upon  the  questions  at  issue. 
The  American  commander  peremptorily  refused  to  treat 
upon  the  subyect,  inasmuch  as  he  had  proposed  a  suspen- 
Mipn  of  hostilities  a  month  before  to  General  Ampudia,  but 
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&at  circumstances  had  changed  since  that  time ;  that  he 
had  received  strong  reinforcements,  and  that,  as  he  had 
not  begun  or  provoked  the  war,  he  would  not  now  suspend 
his  operations,  but  Yhat  Matamoras  must  be  taken.  At 
the  same  time,  he  informed  Requena  that  General  Arista 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  evacuate  the  town  with  his  troops, 
provided  he  left  the  public  property  in  the  place. 

Requena  thereupon  withdrew,  promising  to  return  an 
answer  during  the  afternoon.  The  expected  reply  never 
came,  and  that  night  Arista,  who  had  still  a  force  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  besides 
a  strong  body  of  ranchero  cavalry,  fled  from  the  town  and 
took  the  road  to  Monterey.  On  the  18th,  the  army  of 
occupation  crossed  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  floating  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Rio  Ghrande.  As  its  folds  were  flung  to  &e  breeze,  a  deaf- 
ening shout  broke  from  the  diflTerent  corps,  who  now  felt 
that  the  long-delayed  hour  of  triumph  had  arrived.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Garland  was  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a 
division  of  cavalr}'  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Mexicans ; 
this  officer  followed  them  about  sixty  miles,  and  returned 
on  the  22d,  afler  having  captured  a  small  party  of  the 
enemy. 

In  its  retreat  to  the  interior,  the  fugitive  army  sufiered 
severely  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  great  numbers, 
unable  to  bear  these  accumulated  privations,  deserted 
during  the  march,  and  returned  to  the  Del  Norte,  or  joined 
the  partisan  bands  which  infested  the  frontier.  About  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  fragments  of  Arista's  once  formid- 
able army  reached  the  hacienda  of  Coma,  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Matamoras,  where  he  halted,  to  recruit  the 
wasted  energies  of  his  men,  who  were  completely  demor- 
alized by  their  recent  disasters,  and  incapable  of  farther 
exertion,  from  physical  debility.  In  order  to  prevent  all 
communication  between  the  invaders  and  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  Mexican  leader  posted  strong  parties  of 
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cavalry  along  the  line  The  anthoiities  of  the  department, 
at  the  same  time,  isstied  a  proclamation,  forlddding  die 
people  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  under  severe 
penalties,  and  denouncing  all  who  did  so  as  traitors  and 
enemies  to  the  republic.  In  a  few  days.  Arista  resumed 
hb  march,  and  after  much  suffering  reached  the  d^  of 
Monterey.  , 

On  the  94th,  the  army  under  General  Taylor  was  rein- 
f<»ced  by  the  first  and  second  regiments  of  T^pjajunn 
volunteers,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  operatioDS 
with  a  greater  probability  of  success.  The  inhabitants  of 
Matamoras,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  the  army  was  ea- 
oampedi  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
uniform  of  the  States,  and  neither  cared  nor  wished  for 
their  departure,  so  long  as  their  religion  and  civil  liberty 
were  left  unimpaired,  both  of  which  were  carefblfy  re- 
spected by  the  conunander-in-chief. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Law  of  the  CoiiToeation — Tjnxmy  of  Paiedet  —  Condition  of  the  pub- 
lie  Treaeniy — The  GoTernment  suspends  Payment — The  Clergy 
aie  ealled  upon  to  assist  the  State  —  Reply  of  the  Archbishop  —  Meet- 
ing of  the  Chapter  —  The  opolenoei  number,  and  influenee  of  the 
Meiican  Clergy  —  Captain  Fremont  enters  Upper  California -—His 
Reception  —  He  is  ordered  to  leave  the  Prorinoe  —  His  Reply  and 
Departure — Rerolt  of  the  Indians  under  Juan  Alvarez  —  Insurrectioii 
of  the  garrisons  of  Maaatlan,  Tepic,  and  San  Bias  —  Liberty  of  the 
Press  destroyed  —  Removal  of  Arista  from  the  command  of  the  Army 
—  Blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  —  Pronuncia- 
mento  at  Guadalaxara — Meeting  of  Congress  —  Progress  of  Revolt. 

While  the  American  forces  were  muateiing  upon  the 
Del  Norte  by  squadrons,  battalions  and  regiments,  the 
interior  of  Mexico  presented  a  scene — but  too  common  in 
that  country — of  revolutionary  turmoil  and  civil  discord. 
The  political  scheme  known  as  the  plan  of  San  Luis  Fo- 
tosi  had  abolished  the  former  constitutions,  and  its  author 
had  no  sooner  assumed  the  supreme  authority  than  he  at 
once  indicated  in  his  policy  the  aristocratic  tendency  of 
his  mind.  Surrounded  by  such  creatures  as  Castillo,  Lan- 
zas, Alaman,  Cuevas,  his  excellency  Don  *Jose  Tomel  y 
Mendivil,  and  others  of  a  higher  grade,  whose  counsels 
« were  in  consequence  more  dangerous  to  the  jtate  than  the 
fotmer,  Faredcs  usurped  the  powers  of  a  hereditary  sove- 
reign. 

By  a  decree  recently  promulgated,  called  the  ley  de 
convoaxtorioy  or  the  law  of  convocation,  the  great  body  of 
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the  people  were  disfranchised  and  deprived  of  the  right 
of  sending  deputies  to  the  national  legislature.  Much 
dissatisfaction  was  excited  against  the  administration 
throughout  the  nation  by  this  uiyust  and  pernicious  inno- 
vation upon  the  liberty  of  the  masses — destroying,  as  it 
did,  the  only  barrier  which  had  been  erected  against  the 
power  of  the  executive,  which  was  now  untramelled  by 
precedent,  law,  or  the  will  of  the  people.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  was  composed,  under  the  new  organization,  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  military,  commercial,  and  ea- 
clesiastical  portions  of  the  population,  together  with  those 
''Shrho  were  selected  from  the  opulent  miners  and  agricul- 
turists. The  representatives  were  chosen  by  a  limited 
ynmber  of  electors,  who  were  compelled,  under  the  penalty 
of  fines  and  imprisonment,  to  choose  a  member  of  Con- 
graiB  within  a  specified  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  odious 
system  was  enforced  upon  the  nation,  in  defiance  of  the 
protestations  against  it,  I  will  cite  the  following  instance. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1846,  when  elections  were  held  for 
deputies  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  republic,  the  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  refused  to  choose  a  representative, 
whereupon,  the  President  ordered  Jive  of  their  number  to 
make  an  appointment  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each.  The  traders  were,  however,  "  rich  folks,"  says  the 
account  from  which  I  derived  my  information, "  and  would 
have  preferred  paying  five  times  that  amount  than  obey 
the  unjust  command  of  the  head  of  the  government.'^ 
Several  departments  openly  protested  against  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  and  called  upon  the  President  to  repeal  the 
law  of  convocation  and  restore  the  masses  to  their  rights, 
which,  inherent  in  themselves,  could  not  be  infringed  upon 
or  surrendered  by  even  their  legal  representatives,  without 
their  consent. 

The  department  of  Vera  Cruz,  especially  the  capital,  is 
happy  in  being  able  to  count  among  her  citizens  many 
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intelligent  and  patriotic  individuals,  who,  from  constant 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  almost  every  foreign  nation 
that  has  a  commercial  marine,  have  thrown  aside  much 
of  that  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  which  is  a  pro* 
minent  fault  in  the  Mexican  character.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  new  dynasty  met  with  much  opposition 
in  this  section  of  the  republic,  in  its  attempts  to  force  upon 
its  inhabitants  the  measures  above  referred  to.  Accord- 
ingly, the  departmental  assembly  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment to  abrogate  the  law  of  convocation,  and  other 
restrictions  which  had  been  lately  imposed  upon  the  people. 

Paredes  answered  their  just  demands  by  sending  % 
secret  order  to  the  governor  to  arrest  the  members  of  the 
council  and  commit  them  to  prison.  That  personage 
however,  refused  to  obey,  fearing  that  it  would  cause  a 
revolt,  and  recommended  a  milder  course  as  best  suited  to 
Ihe  condition  of  the  public  mind.  The  Assembly  soon 
afterwards  received  a  communication  from  the  Executive, 
who  informed  that  honorable  body  that  he  had  not  the 
power  to  annul  the  obnoxious  decree,  but  promised  to 
hand  in  their  remonstrance  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  it 
should  meet  in  extra  session  on  the  first  of  the  following 
month. 

The  conditian  of  the  national  finances,  which  had  been 
gradually  but  surely  growing  worse  each  successive  year, 
had  now  approximated  a  point  where  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  restore  the  public  credit,  or  the  government  must 
declare  itself  bankrupt.  The  treasury  was  literally  ex- 
hausted at  this  crisis ;  all  the  revenues  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  supreme  authorities  had  been  compehed  to 
adopt  the  degrading  and  ruinous  system  of  contracts,  in 
order  to  supply  the  daily  expenses  of  the  difierent  depart- 
ments of  state.  The  people  had  been  so  completely 
stripped  of  their  means  by  Santa  Anna,  that  his  successors, 
though  they  still  possessed  the  flock,  could  gather  no  wool. 
No  resort  could  be  had  to  new  and  extraordinary  taxes ; 
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no  imposts  could  be  levied,  eveiything  having  been  already 
cessed  to  the  very  highest  point. 

To  call  upon  the  masses  under  these  cireomstanees 
would  have  been  an  act  of  villainous  injustice,  which  even 
the  bold,  imperious  soldier  then  in  power  would  not  hafa 
dared  to  do,  even  if  his  conscience  would  have  permitted 
such  a  mode  of  raising  the  desired  supplies.  Yet  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  army  on  the  Del  Norte  should 
be  reinforced,  or  it  would  be  driven  back  by  the  foreign 
enemy  already  encamped  within  hearing  of  its  bugles,  and 
whose  cannon  were  at  that  moment  pointed  toward  die 
walls  of  Matamoras,  the  great  military  depot  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Texas.  It  was  imperative,  also,  to  send  troops  to 
the  Califomias,  which  the  northern  confederacy  had — 
through  the  public  press,  the  usual  heralds  of  popular 
feeling — even  then  proclaimed  to  be  the  object  of  their 
desires.  To  meet  the  exigency,  there  was  not  a  rial  in 
the  national  coffers  that  was  not  already  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 

'^  Under  these  afflicting  circumstances,  the  govemmenti 
although  deeply  sensible  of  the  importanceof  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  engagements  contracted  l^  the  nation  with 
its  creditors,  and  of  the  fact  that  credit  is  of  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity to  every  government,  and  faith  in  its  promises  the 
surest  source  of  its  power,  found  itself  compelled  to  resort 
to  extreme  measures, — a  course  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  whose  ruin  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  its  creditors."*  Accordingly,  by  a 
decree,  dated  May  2d,  1846,  the  government  announced 
that  it  had  provisionally  suspended  payment.  By  another 
decree,  of  the  7th  of  the  same  fatal  month,  over  which 
some  malignant  planet  seemed  to  preside,  the  salaries  of 
all  the  officers  employed  in  the  public  service  were  reduced 
one-fourth  during  the  coming  year.    A  circular  was  if<sued 


*  Messagre  of  the  President  to  the  extraordinary  Congress,  Jane,  184& 
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at  the  same  time  to  the  authorities  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, earnestly  calling  for  their  aid  and  co-operation  in 
liiniishing  the  central  government  with  the  requisite 
means  for  the  defenoe  of  the  national  territory  and  the 
lioiior  of  the  republic.  » 

The  unthrifty  and  careless  mode  in  which  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  provinces  had  been  managed,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  official  agents,  had  placed  the  treasuries  of  the 
■tates  in  the  same  condition  as  that  at  the  capital.  More- 
over, the  administration  had  not  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  country  the 
qrmptoms  of  an  approaching  storm  began  to  show  them- 
iolves  in  the  political  horizon.  Yet  it  was  anticipated 
fliat  the  hostile  feeling  which  existed  against  the  United 
States  would  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces,  and  cause  them  to  lay  aside  their  animosity 
toward  the  administration,  and  to  unite  in  driving  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Sabine.  In  this  hope  the  Executive 
was  wofully  deceived;  the  provincial  authorities  either 
could  not  or  would  not  contribute  a  single  dollar  to  the 
support  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for  the 
defence  of  the  republic. 

Urged  by  a  commanding  necessity,  Paredes  now  re- 
solved  to  resort  to  the  only  resource  left  unexhausted,  of 
supplying  the  exigencies  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 
He  determined  to  call  upon  the  '^  venerable  clergy,*^  who 
had  been,  of  late,  zealously  employed  in  every  cathedral, 
church,  and  village  chapel,  in  offering  up  fervent  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  Mexican  arms.  Accordingly,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  Don  Francisco  Iturbe,  the  minister  of 
finance,  addressed  an  official  communication  to  Don  Ma- 
mel  Posada  y  Garduno,  the  primate  of  the  church,  setting 
forth  the  grievous  calamities  which  threatened  the  republic, 
and  the  stern  necessity  of  replenishing  the  emp^  coffers 
of  the  state ;  that  the  war  about  to  commence  with  the 
Americans  must  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  at  all  hazards, 
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and  under  every  contingency.  He  infonned  the  archbisbi^ 
that  the  government  had  been  forced  to  appropriate  the 
revenues  which  had  been  pledged  to  its  creditors ;  that  the 
stipend  of  its  civil  officers  had  been  curtailed,  and  that  dl 
classes  must  unite  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the  nation  finom 
impending  destruction ;  that  the  clergy  alone  had  been  ex- 
empted from  the  onerous  burthens  which  had  been  imposed 
of  late  upon  the  rest  of  the  people;  and  whUe  the  Ezeca- 
tive  deprecated  the  necessity  that  obUged  him  to  call  upon 
the  church,  he  would  be  neglecting  his  duty  should  he  fail 
in  straining  every  nerve  to  relieve  the  government  firom 
the  financial  pressure  under  which  it  was  about  to  be 
crushed.  The  minister  concluded  by  asking  for  a  loan  of 
$2,400,000,  payable  in  monthly  installments,  commencing 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  coming  June.  The  archbishop  was 
finally  requested  to  apportion  the  amount  among  the 
various  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  so  that  each  one  of  them 
might  contribute  a  sum  commensurate  with  their  means. 

On  the  15th,  the  prelate,  who  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  existing  dynasty,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to 
see  his  country  ruled  by  a  sovereign  prince,  replied  to  the 
minister,  that  he  had  convoked  a  meeting  of  his  chapter, 
which  would  that  day  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  sacred 
church,  before  which  he  would  submit  the  requisition  of 
the  supreme  government;  and  that  he  was  willing  to  aid 
in  raising  supplies  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  in  order 
to  carry  on  ''  a  war  in  which  the  two  precious  boons  so 
dear  to  Mexicansi  of  independence  and  religion,  were  at 
stake." 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  clergy  to  disgorge  some  of  their 
hoarded  treasure,  albeit  it  was  done  to  save  the  countiy 
from  the  horrors  of  an  invasion.  The  Mexican  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  consists  of  one  archiepiscopal  see  and 
nine  bishoprics,  eight  cathedral  chapters,  divided  into  one 
hundred    and    eighty-five    prebendaries    and   canonries, 
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which  are  subdivided  into  twelve  hundred  parishes.  The 
number  of  clel^  is  about  five  thousand  six  hundred; 
more  than  two-thirds  of  thes^  are  secular  priests,  who 
may  be  seen  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night,  loitering  in 
the  saloons,  around  the  manJte  table,  at  the  cockpit,  the 
amphitheatre,  or  the  pulquerias  which  abound  in  the  ca- 
pitals. The  regulars  who  wear  the  habit  of  their  parti- 
eular  order  are  at  least  two  thousand,  who  possess  one 
Jmndred  and  fifty  convents  and  monasteries.*  The  streets 
of  every  l£u-ge  city  swarm  with  these  holy  fathers,  who 
belong  generally  to  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Augustine, 
Carmelite,  and  Mercedarian  orders.  In  the  city  of  Mexico, 
diere  are  more  than  fifty  monastic  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  very  extensive  and  magnificent.  Acccnrding  to 
an  estimate  made  a  few  years  since,  the  property  of  the 
church,  in  lands,  houses,  plate,  jewels,  and  money, 
amounted  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  fifty  millions  of 
which  was  held  in  mortmain;  they  also  hold  mortgages 
upon  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate  in  all  the  provinces. 
The  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  1834,  endeavored 
to  cut  down  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  but  their  eflbrts 
were  drowned  in  the  cry  of  sacrilege,  raised  by  the  eccle- 
siastics and  their  devotees.  Since  that  period,  the  subject 
of  sequestration  has  been  oft^en  reverted  to,  but  those  who 
had  the  boldness  to  propose  it,  were  invariably  persecuted 
and  driven  from  the  republic  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
juries  thood. 

The  wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  while  that  of  the  government  has  been 
as  rapidly  declining.  But  few  persons  of  property  die  in 
Mexico  without  leaving  a  bequest  to  be  used  for  pious 
purposes,  or  for  the  founding  of  masses  or  expiatory  rites. 
The  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  religious 


*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affiurt.    The 
Bomber  of  nuns  is  not  stated  in  the  reporL 
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zeal  was  as  violent  as  their  courage  was  invincible,  shand 
with  a  liberal  hand  the  spoils  wrung  from  the  nativeii 
with  the  monks  and  friars  who  had  followed  their  violo* 
rious  march.  After  the  mines  began  to  be  woriied  and 
the  precious  metals  became  abundant,  the  clergy  leceiTad 
annually  immense  sums,  which  were  emplo}'ed  in  ereotiag 
those  splendid  cathedrals  and  churches,  which  fill  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  with  admiration.  The  adommenta  of 
these  massive  structures  are  truly  magnificent;  the  altan 
and  numerous  shrines  literally  Uaze  with  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  of  inestimable  value.  In  the  great  cathedral  of 
Mexico  is  a  balustrade,  composed  of  an  amalgam  of  silver, 
copper  and  gold,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  la 
the  principal  church  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  (which,  ao- 
cording  to  a  legend  which  has  obtained  universal  belief 
in  that  country,  was  partly  built  by  angels,)  b  an  enormous 
lamp  made  of  the  precious  metals  which,  a  few  years 
since,  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  dean  I 

Having  summoned  his  chapter,  the  archbbhop  laid 
before  it  the  demands  of  the  government,  urging  upon  the 
convention  the  necessity  of  keeping  upon  good  terms  with 
the  supreme  authority  at  that  crisis.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  days,  the  chapter  decided  that  they  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  the  property  which  had  been  given  to  the  church 
for  sacred  uses ;  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  surrender  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  be  appropriated  to  secular  purposes,  and  that 
the  Mexican  clergy  could  not,  in  consequence,  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  state,  even  to  resist  a  heretical 
invasion.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
metropolitan  convocation.  The  answer  returned  to  the 
minister  was,  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  tithes 
and  general  depreciation  of  property  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  ninety-eight 
thousand  dollars  a  month,  which  had  been  assigned  them 
by  the  venerable  archbishop.    Dbappointed  in  obtaining 
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•applies  from  his  religious  allies,  Faredes  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremity,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend 
CTeiy  operation  for  the  want  of  money. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  Captain  Fremont — a  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  new  and 
iAteresting  facts  in  relation  to  the  topography,  botany, 
geology,  and  inhabitants  of  the  vast  regions  lying  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  the 
United  States — arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mon- 
terey, in  Upper  California.  His  party  consisted  of  s 
number  of  artists  and  scientific  gentlemen,  eseorted  by  a 
detachment  of  thirty  dragoons ;  the  whole  expedition,  in- 
duding  ser\'ants  and  guides,  numbered  but  sixty  individuals. 
Captain  Fremont  encamped  upon  a  hill  some  leagues  from 
the  town,  and,  unattended,  visited  the  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  with  the  United  States'  consul. 
While  there,  he  waited  upon  the  authorities,  stating  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  territories 
aiQacent.  The  functionaries  received  him  courteously,  and 
the  young  officer  withdrew,  perfectiy  satisfied  vrith  the 
result  of  his  inten'iew. 

The  Mexican  jealousy,  however,  soon  became  aroused, 
and  the  Americans  received  an  insolent  order  to  retire 
from  the  department  immediately.  Fremont  returned  a 
verbal  answer  to  the  individual  who  bore  the  inhospitable 
demand,  that  he  had  hoisted  the  flag  of  his  country,  and 
occupying  a  strong  position  he  was  prepared  to  defend  it; 
that  his  object  in  entering  the  province  was  entirely  peace- 
ful, that  he  had  committed  no  aggression,  and  if  attacked 
he  would  resist  to  the  last,  asking  no  quarter.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  department,  Don  Juan  Castro,  miscon- 
struing the  latter  part  of  the  answer,  imagined  that  the 
strangers  intended  to  fight  under  all  circumstances,  and 
would  give  no  quarter.  He  collected  with  some  difficulty 
a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  did  not  venture  to 
aMail  the  Americans,  who,  after  a  few  days,  departed  in 
24 
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punuit  of  the  legitimate  ol^ects  of  the  expedition,  h 
their  deserted  camp  were  fomid  a  few  worthless  articles, 
which  the  commandant  dignified  with  the  name  of  camp- 
equipage,  asserting  that  the  invaders  had  fled  with  so 
much  haste,  that  they  had  not  time  to  remove  their  effeets. 

The  declarations  of  the  public  press  of  the  States  re- 
garding the  aeizure  of  the  Califomias,  should  a  war  take 
place,  had  caused  the  Mexican  government  to  fit  out  aa 
expedition  to  that  region ;  the  vessels,  supplies,  and  troops, 
were  at  Mazatlan,  a  port  on  the  Pacific,  nearly  ready  to 
depart,  when  one  of  those  unexpected  accidents  occurred 
which  has  frustrated  many  a  Mexican  enterprise.  The 
garrison  of  Mazatlan  revolted,  and,  taking  possession  of 
the  ships'  stores  and  munitions,  pronounced  against  the 
ruling  powers.  The  military  stationed  at  San  Bias  and 
Tepic,  followed  their  example,  (general  Hemandea,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  Don  Juan  Alvarez,  whose 
name  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  largest  liberty, 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Mechoacan  ;  while  Al- 
varez, in  person,  proclaiming  as  his  motto—"  Federation 
or  death,"  aroused  the  Indians  of  the  south  from  their 
letharg}%  and  soon  excited  a  formidable  insurrection. 

In  the  districts  of  Omctepic,  Chilapa,  Costa  Grande, 
Olinala  and  Costa  Chica,  which  are  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  western  sea  in  the  hot  and  humid  lands  where  the 
rank  vegetation  constantly  generates  disease  and  death, 
dwelt  a  great  number  of  pure-blooded  Indians,  who  re- 
tained many  of  the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  and 
much  of  their  ferocious  courage,  which  Alvarez  had  now 
inflamed  against  the  aristocrats.  The  revolutionary 
movement  soon  extended  into  Sonora,  while  Gomez  Farias, 
Jose  Mariano  Salas,  Lazaro  Viilamil,  and  the  Senors 
Trigueros,  Batres,  and  others,  endeavored  to  overthrow  the 
dominant  party  in  the  capital,  by  declaiming  secretly 
Against  Paredes  and  the  monarchists. 

Oa  the  20th  of  May,  the  correspondence  between  the 
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malcontents  having  been  intercepted,  thirteen  eminent 
citizens  who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were  ar- 
leoted,  among  whom  were  several  friends  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna,  clearly  indicating  the  source  from  whence 
came  the  blows  aimed  at  the  government. 

The  efforts  made  by  Paredes  to  maintain  his  position 
were  such  as  were  dictated  by  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
Although  they  were  unauthorized  by  precedent  or  the  consti- 
tation.  The  chief  magistrate,  raised  to  power  by  the  voice 
of  the  army  and  clergy,  felt  it  his  duty  to  hdld  on  to  the 
andiority  he  had  been  vested  virith ;  it  became  necessary 
for  him,  in  order  to  do  this,  that  the  complaints  with  which 
his  administration  was  assailed  should  be  hushed.  The 
journals  of  the  capital  and  principal  cities  were  divided  in 
opinion  upon  the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Execu* 
tive;  and  having  ei\joyed  absolute  liberty  during  the 
presidency  of  Herrera,  the  political  editors  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  defending  or  opposing  what  they  deemed  the 
good  or  bad  policy  pursued  by  the  government.  The  re- 
publican portion  of  the  press  had  been  very  bitter  against 
Paredes  from  the  beginning,  denouncing  his  aristocratic 
principles,  as  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  the  nation;  accusing  him  of 
conspiring  with  the  clergy  to  bring  back  the  odious  sys- 
tem of  monarchy  which  had  perished  with  the  ill-fated 
Iturbide,  and  of  selling  himself  to  the  natural  enemies  of 
Mexico. 

Possessing  despotic  power,  and  sensible  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  press,  the  President  arrested  those  editors 
and  publishers  who  had  by  their  spirited  and  patriotic 
conduct  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
Tictims  of  his  tyranny  were  either  banished  from  their 
homes  or  confined  in  the  common  receptacles  of  vice  and 
erime,  herded  with  robbers,  thieves  and  assassins.  The 
journals  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  openly 
advocated  the  project  of  placing  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
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Bonrbon  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico,  at  the  only  plan  eal- 
eolated  to  rescue  the  country  from  impending  roin. 

On  the  16th,  the  dispatch  of  General  Arista  readied  tha 
capital,  and  created  an  intense  excitement  among  all 
classes;  the  gallantry  of  the  commander  and  his  bfmvia 
men  was  the  Aeme  of  universal  praise,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  he  would  succeed  in  annihilating  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  A  few  hours,  however,  changed  their  joy  into 
grief;  the  army  of  the  north,  it  was  known,  had  been  de- 
feated on  the  9th ;  Paredes  concealed  the  details  frcxn  the 
public  for  several  days,  for  reasons  natural  enon^  to  one 
in  his  peculiar  position.  When  the  fiill  particulars  of  the 
battle  were  published,  the  people  exhibited  emotions  of 
rage  and  vindictive  despair ;  the  populace  perambulated 
the  streets  of  the  capital  and  large  cities,  shouting  male- 
dictions; the  drums  beat  for  volunteers,  and  the  fierce  cqr 
of  Mueran  los  Americanos^  resounded  through  every  ci^, 
town  and  village,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mazatlan.  The  vete- 
rans of  the  line  had  been  beaten  and  driven  across  die 
fi*ontier — ever  fatal  to  the  Mexican  arms ;  the  usurping 
army  of  the  enemy  had  vanquished  a  superior  force,  com- 
manded by  a  skillful  leader,  and  General  Taylor  was  Ae 
undisputed  master  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte. 

Paredes  was  perhaps  more  deeply  disappointed  than 
any  of  his  countrymen  at  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  begun 
by  his  orders,*  under  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  war. 
His  chagrin  was  suddenly  turned  into  anger  a  few  days 
after,  when  a  dispatch  arrived  from  the  north,  written  by 
Arista,  who  informed  him  that, ''  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  division  being  consumed,  its  energy  paralyzed,  and 
its  artillery  diminished,  while  that  of  the  enemy  had 
been  greatly  increased  in  number  and  calibre,  to  such  an 
extent  that  were  he  to  open  his  fire,  the  city  of  Matamoras 
would  be  instantly  destroyed,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 

*  Vide  PtTede8*8  BlMsage,  Appendix  XIV. 
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nalio&al  and  foreigti  interests/' — he  had  decided  upon 
evacaating  the  place  before  he  would  be  compelled  to 
retire  with  dishonar. 

A  soldier  of  no  inconsiderable  reputation  himself, 
Plaredes  could  not  pardon  the  '^  General-in*chief,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statements,  still  preserved  four  thou- 
■aad  troops  of  the  line,  without  counting  auxiliaries,"  die 
efror  ke  had  been  guilty  of  in  leaving  his  position  against 
his  positive  orders,  it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  as  a 
depot  of  arms  and  iieinforeements.  The  President,  under 
diese  circumstances,  removed  Arista  from  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  summoned  him  to  Mexico,  to  answer  for  hb 
conduct  before  a  court-martial,  as  provided  for  by  the 
articles  of  war  in  such  cases. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  American  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Falmouth,  Adams,  Raritan,  Mssbsippi  and  Somen 
•hips  of  war,  commenced  the  blockade  of  Vera  Grus,* 
while  the  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary  was  stationed  off  the  port 
of  Tampico.  There  were  several  American  vessels  lying 
under  the  guns  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  at  the  time,  whose 
masters  were  unaware  of  the  hostile  position  of  affairs. 
The  authorities  of  the  city  asserted  that  they  should  be 
seized  as  lawful  prizes,  being  the  property  of  the  enemy; 
as  they  were  about  to  take  possession  of  the  vessels.  Ge- 
neral Nicholas  Bravo,  the  commandant-general  of  the  de- 
partment, refused  to  permit  the  ships  to  be  seized,  saying, 
that  as  they  had  entered  the  harbor  as  peaceful  merchant- 
men, in  good  faith,  they  should  depart  as  they  had  come. 

When  Captain  Gregory,  who  then  commanded  the 
fleet,  heard  of  the  honorable  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  Bravo,  he  instantly  released  several  Mexican  prizes 
which  he  had  captured,  and  sent  them  into  port,  vdth  a 
letter  to  the  Mexican  general,  expressive  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of   his   magnanimous  conduct.     Bravo  replied,  by 

*  TliB  fonnal  bloekide  did  not  eommenee  for  tome  days  afterwards. 
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diBclaiming  any  title  to  praise,  inasmuch  as  he  had  merelj 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  justice,  which  demands  that  privrnte 
property  should  always  be  respected,  even  at  a  time  of 
national  collision,  when  it  is  held  by  innocent  parties. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month,  Commodore  Sloat,  com- 
manding the  American  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  formally 
declared  the  blockade  of  Mazatlan,  and,  in  coi\junction 
with  Commodore  Stockton,  soon  placed  the  western  coast 
under  strict  surveillance. 

At  this  crisis,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to 
overwhelm  the  nation  beneath  rapidly  accumulating  mis* 
fortunes,  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  departed  from  tiie 
troubled  scene.  He  had  been  the  main  pillar  of  the 
monarchical  party,  and  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  that  faction,  which  never  recovered  from  the  shock. 
This  prelate  was  by  no  means  a  bad  man,  though  an  aris- 
tocrat and  an  intriguing  politician;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  had  conscientiously  believed  that  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  principles  which  he  advocated  was 
more  suitable  to  the  condition  of  Mexico  than  the  uncer> 
tain,  weak,  and  ephemeral  systems  which  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  since  the  fall  of  Iturbide. 

The  partisans  of  Santa  Anna,  uniting  their  strength 
with  that  of  the  federalists,  labored  assiduously  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  aticctions  of  the  people,  falsely  attributing  to 
his  rival  the  evils  which  had  lately  befallen  the  republic. 
The  poverty  of  the  government  aided  the  machinations  of 
the  discontented  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion; the  soldiery  receiving  no  pay  became  mutinous,  and 
were  disposed  to  favor  any  change  which  would  bring 
them  the  means  of  gratifying  their  licentious  appetites. 
Paredes,  aware  of  this,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  raii*e  money,  and  having  failed  he 
was  forced  to  await  the  expected  outbreak. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  May,  the  battalion  of 
Lagos,  quartered  in  the  city  of  Guadalaxara,  followed  by 
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a  great  tiumber  of  the  populace,  led  on  by  Don  Jose  Maria 
Yannez,  advanced  in  a  body  into  the  great  square,  and, 
shouting  ^  long  live  the  republic,"  fired  upon  the  palace  of 
the  governor.  The  troops  stationed  to  guard  the  building 
answered  by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  which  did  some  slight 
ii\jury,  and  for  a  time  threw  the  assailants  into  confusion ; 
they,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  having  been  joined  Iqr 
Bome  other  troops  renewed  the  assault ;  the  soldiem  at  the 
palace  now  refused  to  fire,  fearful  of  hurting  the  friends 
whom  they  had  recognized  among  the  mob.  A  squadron 
of  cavalry  was  then  ordered  to  charge  the  insurgents,  and 
a  skirmishing  fight  ensued  between  them,  which  continued 
for  some  time  without  resulting  in  any  great  advantage 
upon  either  side.  Evening  found  the  belligerents  in  this 
position,  both  parties  retiring  to  make  preparations  for  a 
decisive  action  on  the  following  day. 

It  being  evident  that  the  disaffection  was  almost  oni- 
versal  among  the  citizens  and  soldiery,  Greneral  FVanciseo 
Duque  proposed  a  parley,  which  being  granted,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  subjects  in 
dispute.  A  convention  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  stipulating  that  Duque  and  the  offi- 
cers under  his  command  should  leave  Guadalaxara  by  the 
SSd,  and  evacuating  the  department  of  Jalisco,  march  to 
the  capital  by  a  specified  route.  The  government  troops, 
weakened  by  desertion,  and  upholding  a  bad  cause,  were 
compelled  to  accept  of  the  conditions  dictated  by  the 
people  and  military  chiefs. 

The  first  act  of  the  successful  party  was  to  issue  a  pro- 
nunciamento  against  the  dominant  power,  and  a  plan  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  republic;  the  preamble  of  which 
protested  strongly  against  the  design  of  erecting  Mexico 
into  a  monarchy  and  placing  a  foreign  prince  upon  the 
throne.  It  also  denounced  the  law  of  the  convocation,  and 
the  Congress  about  to  assemble,  as  aristocratic  and  opposed 
to  the  national  feelings,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  not 
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being  represented  therein.  The  plan  then  declared  that  a 
newCongrees  should  be  convened,  to  be  composed  of  depu- 
ties elected  according  to  the  electoral  laws  of  1824;  who 
shall  meet  within  four  months  after  the  republican  army 
has 'gained  possession  of  the  capital;  the  Congress  to 
adopt  a  constitution  from  which  the  monarchical  principle 
was  to  be  excluded;  the  existence  of  the  liberating  amqr 
was  guaranteed  under  all  circumstances.  The  sixth 
article  of  the  plan  declared  that  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  was  the  founder  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  errors,  he  had  ever  been  its 
powerful  champion,  in  spite  of  the  European  nations  and 
the  instigations  of  perverse  Mexicans ;  that  he  had  op- 
posed himself  to  the  usurpations  of  the  AmericanB,  and 
that  the  troops  assembled  at  Guadalaxara  proclaimed  him 
as  the  chief  of  the  patriotic  movement.  The  seventh  ar- 
ticle proposed  to  appropriate  one-fourth  of  the  revenues 
of  every  department  to  the  use  of  the  forces  then  engaged 
in  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

A  provisional  government  was  then  organized,  the  offi- 
cers of  which  were  sworn  to  sustain  the  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  to  repel  the  invasion  from  the  north.  The 
whole  of  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  countiy 
were  arrayed  against  the  authority  of  Paredes,  the  insur- 
gents under  Alvarez  and  his  friends  openly  defying  the 
attempts  of  General  Rea,  who  had  been  sent  to  quell  the 
revolt.  The  latter,  though  he  repeatedly  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  being  reinforced,  and  furnished  with  supplies,  was 
kft  to  carry  on  his  military  operations  as  he  could  under 
these  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1646,  the  Congress  i^ch  had 
been  summoned  by  the  President  ad  inicrim  assembled  at 
the  national  palace,  and  was  opened  by  Paredes  in  the 
usual  mode.  In  his  message  to  the  deputies,  he  displayed 
to  them  with  conmiendablc  candor  the  actual  condition  of 
Ifae  republic ; — torn  by  faction,  destitute  of  means,  and 
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engaged  with  a  foreign  enemy  whose  fleets  blockaded 
eveiy  harbor  on  both  seas,  and  whose  victorions  troops 
were  ahready  masters  of  the  northern  frontier.  He  repu- 
diated the  doctrines  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  asserted 
his  determination  to  support  the  representative,  popular, 
and  republican  system.  In  regard  to  the  war  with  the 
States,  he  said  that  he  had  **  found  himself  compelled,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  to  declare  solemnly  that  peace  not  be- 
ing compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  nation,  its  territory  should  be  defend- 
ed, until  the  national  Congress  should  (while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict)  determine  to  declare  war  against 
the  United  States.  After  having  assembled  more  than 
five  thousand  men  on  the  frontier,  I  directed  the  general* 
in-chief  of  our  division  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  he  resolved 
to  croM  the  river,  taking  a  position  between  St.  Isabel  and 
the  fortified  point  of  Paso  Real.***  Paredes  closed  his 
address  by  calling  upon  the  deputies  to  aid  him  in  the  pa- 
triotic eflTort  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  develope  the 
immense  resources  of  the  nation,  and  to  drive  back  the 
invading  foe. 

The  legislative  body,  unfortunately,  did  not  possess  the 
oonfldence  of  the  people;  and  as  each  day  brought  the 
news  of  some  fresh  outbreak  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
the  constitution  of  1624,  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to 
the  task  of  freeing  the  country  from  so  many  dangers. 
Their  deliberations  were,  therefore,  characterized  by  more 
tiian  the  usual  degree  of  procrastination,  inefficiency,  and 
vacillation,  which  has  so  long  distinguished  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Mexican  senate.  Of  the  hundred  members 
composing  the  assembly,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  was 
not  devoted  to  the  administration  and  ready  to  obey  its 
demands,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  They 
were  Parede^  men^  and  not  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 

*  See  Appendix,  XIV. 
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pie,  upon  whom  they  sought  to  force  a  system  of  govern- 
ment as  distasteful  as  it  was  unnecessaiy. 

Anticipating  the  downfall  of  the  Ezecutivey  Iturbe,  the 
minister  of  the  treasury,  and  Tomel,  the  secretary  of  war 
and  marine,  had  shortly  before  resigned  their  offices ;  die 
latter  having  previously  been  in  close  correspondence  with 
Santa  Anna,  prepared  to  array  himself  under  his  ancient 
friend,  albeit  he  had  so  lately  served  his  deadliest  enemy* 
Paredes  lost  by  their  desertion  two  of  his  best  councillors, 
at  a  crisis  when  he  could  ill  spare  them.  On  die  16th  of 
June,  an  election  was  held  by  the  chambers  for  executiTe 
officers,  and  Paredes  and  Bravo  were  chosen  to  the  re- 
sponsible stations  of  President  and  Vice-President,  dignitiefl 
which  were  hourly  becoming  more  laborious  and  uncertain. 
The  deputies  were  unable  to  flimish  the  means  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  administration,  though  they  were 
disposed  to  confirm  its  decrees,  however  uiyust  or  despotic; 
a  course  which  hastened  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and  their 
own  dissolution  as  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  die 
republic. 

To  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  capital  of  dreadful  ravages  made  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Durango,  Coahuila,  and  Chihuahua,  by  die 
savage  Camanches,  Apacheras,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
who  had  seized  the  period  of  universal  calamity  to  perpe- 
trate the  most  horrible  deeds  upon  the  lives  and  property 
of  distant  and  unprotected  communities.  The  government 
could,  of  course,  afford  them  no  protection. 
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Tme  CoograM  of  the  Unitad  States  declares  the  existence  of  the  War 
with  Mozico— Declaration  of  Paredesy  1st  of  Jme.— PronanciaiMiiio 
at  Vera  Graz — Revolt  of  the  Capital  —  fall  of  Parades — Retam  of 
Santa  Anna— He  is  allowed  to  pass  the  American  Fleet — The  Jtea- 
sons  for  the  same  ^Parades  imprisoned  at  Perote— -General  Kear- 
ney *s  Expedition — He  takes  possession  of  Santa  Fe  and  N^' 
Mexico — Commodore  Sloat  raises  the  Ting  of  the  Union  in  Call- 
■loraim— Ganaiai  Taylor  advances  to  Camargo— 4tfareh  toward 
Monterey — Number  of  American  Troops,  artiJlery«  caTaliy,  and 
hayoneta*  employed  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Monterey  —  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City  — -  Skirmish  with  the  Enemy's  Cavalry  at  Ramas  — 
'The  Army  encamps  at  the  Walnut  Springs  —  Advance  of  General 
Worth  — -  Garland's  attack  on  the  first  Battery  —  Captain  Backus  and 
his  men— -Capture  of  the  Redoubt  by  Quitman's  brigade— Advance 
of  the  Ohio  troops  —  Garland's  second  charge — The  Bridge  of  Puris- 
•ima— Charge  of  the  Mexican  lancers  — Bragg's  light  battery  — 
Storming  of  the  Heights  —  Bishop's  Palace  —  The  Texans  —  The 
retreat  of  the  Enemy  to  the  Plaza  —  Ampudia  proposes  to  surrender 
the  Town— Correspondence  between  the  Generals  •»  Terms  of  Ca- 
pitulation—  And  the  cause  of  their  acceptance. 

General  Taylor's  successful  operations  on  the  Del 
Norte  had  created  a  most  lively  sensation  among  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen,  who  fully  appreciated  the  abi- 
lity of  the  victorious  commander,  and  the  gallantry  of  his 
officers  and  men.  On  the  11th  day  of  May,  1846,  the 
President  of  the  American  Union  had  announced  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
by  Mexico,  the  troops  of  that  power  having  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  States,  and  '^shed  American  blood  upon 

(379) 
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American  soil/'  On  the  13th  of  the  same  mouthy  Congre«H 
declared  ob  follows :  "  Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  Repnb- 
lie  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  govern* 
ment  and  the  United  States;"  and  in  order  that  the  contest 
might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  close,  the 
resident  was  authorized  to  accept  without  delay  of  the 
8er%'ice8  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  ten  millions  of 
dollars  were  placed  at  his  disposal  to  carry  the  above  into 
effect.  Troops  were  accordingly  mustered  in  all  parts  of 
the  confederacy;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  ct  the 
people,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west,  that  a  tome  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  presented  diemselves  for  im- 
mediate scr%ice  within  thirty  days.  To  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  these  patriotic  citisens,  but  a  small  number 
of  regiments  were  enrolled  into  the  service. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande 
having  been  increased  to  eight  thousand  men,  the  General 
dispatched  a  division  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilsdo  up 
die  river  to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Reinosa,  a 
movement  which  was  effected  without  opposition,  the  re- 
treat of  Arista  having  left  the  frontier  entirely  exposed. 
It  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  risk 
another  battle  this  side  of  Monterey,  to  which  city  he  had 
retired,  marching  slowly,  his  artillciy  being  drawn  by  oxen 
and  his  ammunition  conveyed  in  carts.  Beyond  Reynosa 
were  the  towns  of  Canuu-go,  Mier,  and  Revilla,  which  sub- 
sequently surrendered  without  a  blow.  Camaigo  was  the 
point  selected  as  a  depot  of  supplies,  which  were  for- 
warded there  as  soon  as  the  steamboats  necessary  fixr 
their  transportation  could  be  procured. 

While  engaged  in  preparing  to  follow  the  Mexieana, 
the  commander-in-chief  received  a  conmiunication  fiom 
the  war  department,  dated  4th  of  June,  directing  him  to 
distribute  a  proclamation,  which  had  boen  drawn  up  by 
the  government,  among  the  people  of  Mexico.  Hie  Gene- 
rals Ampudia  and  Arista  had  issued  a^everal  invitationa  to 
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thtt  American  troops  to  desert  the  service  of  the  ''  ambi- 
tious, overbearing,  and  insolent"  people  of  the  north,  who 
made  use  of  them,  as  ^  vile  tools  tq  carry  on  their  abomi* 
nable  plans  of  pillage  and  rapine.''  Those  who  would 
abandon  their  colers  were  offered  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land.*  Several  German  and  Irish  soldiers, 
vriio  entertained  no  very  strong  affection  for  their  adopted 
country,  seduced  by  the  flattering  allurements  held  out  to 
them  by  the  en^y,  had  deserted  before  the  retreat  of  the 
Meixican  forces;  some  of  these  villains  were  shot  by  the 
eamp-guard  as  they  were  swimming  the  river ;  those  who 
reached  the  opposite  bank  bitterly  repented  of  the  folly 
which  had  caused  them  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  Arista. 
The  proclamation  which  General  Taylor  caused  to  be 
circulated  was  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  illus- 
trates the  great  and  widely  mariced  peculiarities  of  the 
two  nations.  The  republic,  after  recalling  to  the  Mexicans 
the  evils  they  had  endured  from  the  iron  rule  of  military 
Qrrants,  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  respect  the  lives,  reli- 
gion, and  property  of  those  who  did  not  appear  in  arms, 
or  oppose  the  march  of  the  invading  army,  a  pledge  which 
has  been  sacredly  observed  during  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle  thus  far ;  and  ne%*er  since  the  hour  Mars  kindled 
the  fire-brands  of  war,  and  unloosed  his  blood-hounds  to  ' 
ravage  peaceful  realms,  have  hostilities  been  conducted 
upcm  such  truly  Christian  principles.  Not  one  deed  of 
n4>ine,  not  one  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  has  sullied  the  vic- 
tories, or  detracted  from  the  glory  of  the  triumphs  which 
have  crowned  the  American  arms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
invasion  has  been  to  northern  Mexico  a  blessed  visitation ; 
their  own  military  chiefs  have  been  driven  into  the  interior, 
the  people  are  protected  in  their  rights,  the  supplies  they 
furnish  to  the  victors  are  paid  for,  and  peace,  order,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  has  been  maintained  in  every 
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village,  town,  and  city,  above  which  the  flag  of  die  SlUtt 
waves  its  folds.  This  humane  policy  has  been  persevered 
in,  notwithstanding  tt|e  many  provocationfl  which  hate 
been  received,  and  which  would  have  long  since  justified 
a  resort  to  the  law  of  retaliation.  Hundreds  of  Amerieaai 
have  perished  under  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassiii, 
and  many  a  mutilated  corpse  lies  mouldering  in  the  depths 
of  the  chapparal  which  lines  the  road  from  Pbint  Isabel  to 
Saltillo. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  having  received 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Mexicans 
of  all  ranks  and  parties  to  continue  the  content,  regardien 
of  all  consequences,  vigorously  set  to  work  to  **  conquer  a 
peace,'^ — a  difficult  experiment,  but  not  impracticable;  in 
fact,  the  events  of  the  last  year  have  proved  this  to  be  the 
only  mode  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  their  senses.  It  was 
proposed  to  invade  the  interior  of  Mexico  at  three  diffisrent 
points  at  the  same  time;  the  main  army,  under  Taylor,  to 
follow  the  route  to  Monterey,  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Fotosi; 
the  second  division,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General 
Wool,  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Bexar,  and  ftom 
thence  march  upon  Chihuahua ;  finally,  the  third,  wfaidi 
was  to  be  composed  of  a  smaller  force,  was  mustered  at 
'  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  was  to  cross  the  plains  and  take 
possession  of  Santa  Fe,  of  New  Mexico.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  it  was  presumed  that  the  war  would  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  as  the  Mexicans  would  be  compelled  to 
raise,  organize,  and  equip,  three  separate  armies  of  con- 
siderable strength,  which  was  known  to  be  utterly  impos- 
sible in  the  then  exhausted  condition  of  their  treasury. 

Colonel  Kearney,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition,  began  his  march  in  June,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery, a  part  of  whom  were  Missouri  volunteers,  accustomed 
to  use  of  the  rifle,  and  the  adventurous  life  of  backwoodsmea 
There  was  also  under  his  orders  a  battalion  of  Mormons, 
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who  were  about  moving  in  a  body  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pteific  in  search  of  a  home,  where  their  superstitious  and 
heretical  religious  opinions  would,  be  allowed  to  flourish 
in  their  luxuriant  wildness. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
were  in  rapid  progress,  the  people  and  government  of  that 
ooimtry  were  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other. 
Faredes  had  met  with  some  slight  success  against  the 
partisans  of  Scmta  Anna;  the  troops  he  had  sent  into 
Jalisco  having  checked  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and 
driven  them  with  loss  back  to  Guadalaxara,  which  they 
had,  however,  fortified,  and  held  possession  of  with  a  for- 
nddable  force.  Alvarez  had  taken  all  the  principal  cities 
on  the  western  coast,  the  insurrection  spreading  in  every 
direction  until  but  a  small  portion  of  the  republic  remained 
in  allegiance  to  the  administration. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Paredes  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  north  in  person,  that 
he  might  prove  to  the  nation  his  devotion  to  their  interests. 
His  friends  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  capital, 
knowing  that  the  opposing  factions  would  seize  that  mo- 
ment to  overthrow  his  dynasty,  and  consummate  their 
designs  ;  the  members  of  his  cabinet  tendered  their  resig- 
nations, when  he  announced  his  determination  of  setting 
oat  for  Monterey.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Presi* 
dent  was  compelled  to  remain  at  the  capital.     Congress 

9 

continued,  in  the  mean  time,  to  hold  its  sessions  from 
week  to  week,  and,  although  many  measures  had  been 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  but  little  was  done, 
the  want  of  money  stifling  every  scheme  at  its  birth. 
Two  months  had  been  consumed  in  useless  debate,  when 
a  sudden  change  took  place  which  abruptly  closed  their 
deliberations. 

The  revolutionists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  government  to 
advance  their  cause  ;  they  had  gained  over  the  populace 
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of  the  city — ever  ready  for  revolt — and  a  part  id  the  troops 
stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  government.  In  the 
early  part  of  August,  eveiy  thing  being  arranged,  the 
storm  burst  forth,  and  swept  the  aristocratic  faetion  from 
power,  leaving  not  a  wreck  behind.  On  the  dd  of  Angosti 
intelligence  was  received'  at  the  capital,  that  the  eity  of 
Vera  Cruz  had  declared  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  on  tte 
31st  of  the  preceding  month,  and  had  invited  the  iUns- 
trious  exile  to  return  to  his  native  land.  This  informatiMi 
created  a  great  excitement;  Paredes  and  Bravo  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  sustain  themselves,  but  it  was  too  lale. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Generals  Juan  Morales  and 
Jose  Mariano  de  Sales,  in  conjunction  with  Gomez  Farias 
and  the  other  leaders  of  their  party,  raised  the  tricolor  and 
issued  a  pronunciamento  in  favor  of  the  repuUican  federal 
system.  The  movement  was  eminently  soccessfol;  the 
revolutionists  occupied  the  citadel  of  Mexico,  and  were 
sustained  by  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  bat  a  small 
number  of  whom  remained  faithful  to  Paredes  and  Bravo. 
Any  attempt  to  contest  the  supremacy  against  such  supe- 
rior numbers  would  have  been  madness;  the  President  soon 
after  left  the  city,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  lancers,  and 
took  the  road  to  Queretaro. 

Owing  to  the  respect  entertained  for  the  character  and 
services  of  General  Bravo,  the  Vice-President,  he  was 
unmolested,  and  remained  at  the  capital.  The  laws  en- 
acted  by  the  Congress  were  declared  null  by  the  new 
authorities,  and  that  body  was  dissolved  without  delay.* 
All  Mexicans  who  had  been  exiled,  and  especially  Dcm 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  "  the  well-deserving  of  his 
country,"  were  invited  to  return ;  the  latter  personage  was 
solicited  to  take  command  of  the  armies  of  the  republic. 
A  new  Congress  wets  to  be  summoned  immediately,  to 
meet  within  four  months,  the  members  to  be  elected  ac- 


•  See  Appendix,  XVIL 
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to  the  laws  of  1824;  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  retard  the  election  of  representatives,  to  dissolve  the 
legislative  body,  or  to  suspend  its  sessions,  was  declared 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  nation.  Salas  and  his  associates 
further  announced  in  their  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
republic ;  that  the  monarchical  principle  should  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  future  form  of  government,  and  that  the  honor, 
rights,  and  independence  of  the  people  should  be  main- 
tained. On  the  7th,  Greneral  Salas  assumed  the  supreme 
eommand,  which  he  exercised  viith  moderation  and  a  due 
legard  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  16th  of 
August,  the  steamer  Arab  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Chnz,  having  on  board  the  person  and  suite  of  the  late 
exile,  his  excellency,  General  Santa  Anna.  Orders  had 
been  issued  as  early  as  the  13th  of  May,  by  the  Executive, 
to  the  commander  of  the  blockading  fleet,  **  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt 
to  return  f  he  had,  therefore,  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
molestation. 

The  reasons  for  which  this  singular  order  was  given, 
are  stated  by  the  President  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  return  of  the  exile  would  breed  **  intestine 
divisions"  among  the  Mexicans,  and  that,  weakened  by 
the  contests  of  rival  factions,  whoever  triumphed,  in  the 
end  both  parties  would  be  disposed  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  \\nith  the  States.*  A  most  fatal  error  it  was,  to  thus 
sanction  the  return  of  perhaps  the  only  man  in  all  Mexico, 
who  was  capable  of  uniting  the  various  parties,  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country,  or  of  organizing  and 
maintaining  a  powerful  army.  A  better  mode  of  indefi- 
nitely prolonging  the  war  could  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  demon  of  discord  himself.  Santa  Anna  was  received 
with   the  liveliest  enthusiasm   by  the  Vera  CSruzans. — 

*  See  the  President  of  the  United  States*  aniuial  Message  to  Con^rrett* 
December,  1846. 
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Salutes  of  artillery,  the  rolling  of  dmmfl,  and  the  knid 
shouts  of  the  people  welcomed  him  as  he  touched  the 
shore,  from  which,  six  years  before,  he  had  driven  the  re- 
treating French;  this  was  recalled  to  his  ihind  now,  and 
he  felt  that  fortune  had  returned  to  his  side. 

Soon  after  landing,  Santa  Anna  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  congratulated  the  nation  upon  the  result  of  the 
late  revolution,  and  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the 
blessings  of  independence  and  liberty ;  his  remarks  on  the 
existing  war  w^ere  neither  violently  expressed  noir  con- 
ceived in  an  ungenerous  spirit.  On  the  16th  the  Genend 
left  for  his  hacienda  of  Encerro,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  the  government,  officially  informing  him 
of  the  desire  of  the  nation  that  he  would  assume  the  sn- 
preme  authority  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paredes,  who  had  fled  from  the 
capital  with  a  party  of  fifty  lancers,  was  captured  on  tbe 
5th  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  which  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him;  he  made  no  resistance,  and  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  city.  He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy by  Salas  and  his  friends,  and  after  being  confined 
some  days  there,  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Perote,  as  a  pri- 
soner, to  await  the  sentence  of  his  rival.  The  two  chiefii 
i^proached  the  lofty  mountains  which  wall  in  the  valley 
of  Anahuac,  by  a  strcmge  coincidence,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  opposite  directions,  and  with  far  different  prospects; 
one  was  returning  from  exile,  the  envied  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  other  was  on  his  way  to  a  gloomy  prison,  perhaps 
to  fill  a  grave  already  prepared  by  his  victorious  enemy. 

General  Almonte  and  the  Senor  Rejon  arrived  at  the 
capital  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  were  inunediately 
appointed  to  office ;  the  former  as  secretary  of  war  and 
marine,  the  latter  as  minister  of  foreign  relations.  The 
whole  of  Mexico  had  by  this  time  given  in  its  adhesion  to 
'  the  new  government ;  even  Yucatan  had  pronounced  ton 
'  Santa  Anna  and  the  federal  systenL 
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On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  August,  General  Kearney's 
advance  reached  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  a  few  mileB  from 
Santa  Fe,  after  a  toilsome  march  over  the  plains  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  miles.*  The  alcalde  and  people  of  the  vil- 
lage were  immediately  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the 
American  commander,  who  addressed  them  as  friends, 
informing  them  he  came,  by  the  order  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico, 
and  to  extend  its  laws  overf  them;  that  he  had  a  large 
force  with  him,  and  that  another  army  would  soon  pass 
through  their  village;  he  added,  that  they  were  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  Don  Manuel  Arm\jo,  the  former 
governor  of  the  province,  and  that  ihey  were  now  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  alcalde  was  then 
requested  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  prescribed  in  such 
cases .  That  functionary,  however,  demurred,  desiring  to  be 
excused  until  the  capital  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States;  he  finally  consented,  provided  his  religion 
was  protected.  The  General  assuring  him  that  it  should 
be,  he  readily  took  the  following  oath,  administered  to  him 
in  presence  of  the  people  by  the  former :  ''  You  swear  that 
you  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  and  that  you  will  defend  her 
against  all  her  enemies  and  opposers,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  After  this 
ceremony,  the  alcalde  was  confirmed  in  his  ofiice,  and  the 
inhabitants  charged  to  obey  him  as  heretofore.  The  village 
padre  then  invited  the  general  and  his  staff  to  his  house, 
where  they  partook  of  refreshments,  and  finally  parted 
on  the  best  of  terms. 

Various  rumors  had  been  conveyed  to  Kearney,  as  he 
advancing  of  strong  bodies  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 


*  It  was  performed  in  fifty  days. 

t  Tliis  account  of  Kearney's  expedition  is  taken  from  the  Jonmal  of 
an  officer  under  his  command. 
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that  were  mustering  to  dispute  his  progress;  as  he  ap 
proached  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  it  became  evident  that  then 
would  be  no  defence  made  of  the  territory.  On  the  17th| 
the  picket  guard  took  a  son  of  Captain  Salazar  prisoner — 
the  monster  whose  cruelty  has  been  referred  to  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  disastrous  Texan  expedition.  The 
youth  stated  that  the  governor  had  fled,  his  men  had  dis- 
persed, and  the  road  was  open.  The  fact  was,  that  Armyo 
was  too  shrewd  and  selfish  a  personage  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment, although  he  had  collected  a  strong  force,  which  had 
been  posted  in  a  narrow  pass,  defended  by  several  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August,  the 
Gieneral  entered  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  dismounting  with 
his  escort,  was  received  by  the  authorities  and  conducted 
into  the  public  hall.  He  there  informed  them  of  his  inten- 
tion to  occupy  the  countr}',  and  assured  them  of  safety  and 
protection  in  their  liberty,  religion,  and  property.  While 
he  was  yet  speaking,  the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard,  and 
the  flag  of  the  Union  flung  its  folds  over  the  capital  of  New 
Mexico. 

On  the  19th,  General  Kearney,  who  occupied  Arm^jo's 
palacio,  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country,  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  him  speak.  He  repeated  to  them  the  object  of 
his  invasion  of  the  territory,  giving  them  positive  assur- 
ances of  protection  in  all  things.  Many  families  of  the 
better  sort  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Americans;  these 
he  requested  their  friends  to  bring  back,  and  to  say  to  them 
that  they  would  live  more  safely  under  his  administration 
lian  they  had  ever  done  before.  He  concluded  by  for- 
lally  absolving  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and 
laimed  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  acting 
governor  and  municipal  authorities  then  took  the  pre- 
scribed oath,  and  the  people  exclaimed  with  a  simulta- 
neous shout,  *^  Viva  la  General  P' 
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The  governor  ad  interim  then  addressed  his  countrymen 
as  follows : 

**  John  Baptist  Vigil  political  and  military  governor  pro  tern., 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  capital  thereof,  greeting:  It  having  been  out  of  my  power  by  all 
the  means  I  could  put  in  practice,  to  calm  the  fears  impressed  on  the 
people  by  the  desertion  of  General  Don  Manuel  Armijo  and  his 
soldiers,  and  what  was  most  frightful,  he  having  made  them  conceive 
on  the  approach  of  the  military  forces  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  to  the  capital,  that  said  forces  were 
eomposed  of  cruel  and  sanguinary  savages,  upon  which  many  fa- 
milies left  their  homes  to  hide  themselves  in  the  desert— believing 
that  no  security,  no  protection  to  their  lives  or  property,  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  commander  of  said  forces.  In  order  to  quiet  these 
fears,  I  have  thought  it  convenient  and  necessary  to  cause  to  be  set 
np  in  the  most  public  places,  the  proclamation  of  the  chief  of  said 
forces,  of  which  the  following  is  the  tenor.** 

He  then  read  the  manifesto  in  the  Spanish  language 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  General;  the  instrument  will 
be  found  at  the  close  of  this  work.*  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  subsequently  organized  at  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
Mr.  Bent,  an  American  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  people  of  that  remote  region,  was  appointed 
the  Executive. 

General  Kearney  having  received  the  expected  rein- 
forcements, soon  after  left  for  California  with  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  men.  The  Mormon  battalion,  consisting 
of  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cooke, 
also  marched  for  the  same  point;  advancing  through  the 
province  of  Sonora,  to  Las  Playas,  and  San  Bernardino, 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  and  followed 
that  river  to  the  sea  of  Cortes,  and  thence  proceeded  up 
Ihf  coast  to  the  capital  of  California,  which  had  been  in 
pomession  of  the  Americans  several  months. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1846,  Commodore  Sloat  had  hoisted 

•  See  AppenduL,  XVIII. 
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the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  walla  of  Monterey  t  an^ 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that,  although 
he  came  in  arms,  with  a  powerful  force,  he  did  not  come 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  "  their  best  friend,"  as  thencefinth 
California  would  belong  to  the  States,  and  her  people 
would  ci\joy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  citizens 
of  any  other  portion  of  that  republic* 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Commodore  Stockton  dedaied 
all  the  ports  of  Mexico  south  of  San  Diego  to  be  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  blockade,  which  was  to  be  absolute,  ex- 
cept to  armed  vessels  of  neutrals. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  several  corfs  JParmk 
under  the  command  of  General  Taylor  were  concentrated 
at  Camargo.  His  troops,  part  of  whom  were  volunteers, 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  men, 
a  portion  of  whom  were  cavalry  .f    On  the  20th  of  that 

*  See  Appendix,  XIX. 

f  The  army  that  marched  on  Monterey  was  as  follows : 

BUTLIR*8  DIVISION. 

I  St  regiment  Ohio  Tolunteers — Col.  Mitchell )  Uanj^-tg  Briffada  \  ^^ 
I  St       do.       Kentucky  do.         Col.  Ormsby )  (  540 

Ist       do.      Tennessee  troops — Col.  Campbell  \  f       540 

Mississippi  volunteers^Col.  Daris  >  b  *  TOd** '     i       ^^ 

Baltimore  battalion— Watson  (Total,  2710)  )      "  i       400 

WORTR^S   DIVISION. 

Col.  P.  Smithes  regiment  of  regular  troops.... 500 

Parts  of  6th  and  other  infantry  regiments  and  dragoons 1060 

Two  companies,  McCulioch's  and  Gillespie's  Texas  rangers 100 

(Total,  1700.) 

TWIOO'S  DITniON. 

Texas  mounted  men — Col.  Hays* 500 

May's  dragoons— 4  companies 250 

Ridgely  and  Dunoan's  flying  artillery 100 

Webster's  artillery  (a  10  inch  mortar) 00 

Parts  of  several  infantry  regiments  and  of  artillery  armed  as  in- 
fantry—(Total,  2930) IMO 

Total,  in  all 6640 
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month,  General  Worth  began  his  march  towaid  the  city  of 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Nueva  Leon. 
HiB  division,  composed  of  one  thousand  five  hmidred  and 
iughty  regulars,  and  two  companies  of  Texas  rangers,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  reached  Cerralvo,  seventy 
miles  distant,  on  the  25th,  and  encamped  beyond  the  town, 
having  encountered  no  obstructions,  nor  a  single  hostile 
party  upon  the  route.  Butler's  and  Twigg's  divisions  fol- 
lowed shortly  after;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the 
general-in-chief  left  Camargo  to  join  the  army  which  had 
preceded  him,  leaving  the  town  garrisoned  with  a  force  rf 
two  thousand  one  hundred  men,  which  reduced  the  number 
of  troops  on  the  advance  agcunst  the  enemy  to  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  Texan  cavalry  were  sent  forward  by  General 
Worth  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  Mexi- 
cans occupied  the  road  in  front ;  about  forty  miles  beyond 
Cenralvo,  the  rangers  discovered  a  strong  body  of  regular 
lancers  and  ranchero  horsemen  posted  in  a  ravine.  As 
the  latter  were  too  numerous  to  encounter  with  the  hope 
of  success,  the  former  returned  to  camp;  and  General 
Worth  receiving  a  reinforcement,  the  march  toward  Mon- 
terey was  resumed,  it  being  evident  that  the  enemy  did  not 
intend  to  dispute  their  passage.  The  troops  suffered  much 
during  the  long  march  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  excessive  heat  and  fatigue ;  it  was  of  im- 
mense service,  however,  to  the  volunteer  corps,  as  it  con- 
duced to  their  improvement  in  discipline,  and,  as  it  were, 
converted  them  into  regular  soldiery.  Leaving  the  village 
of  Marin  on  the  18th,  the  army  reached  the  Walnut 
Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey,  on  the  following  day, 
and  encamped ;  the  Mexican  cavalry  had  been  seen  fre- 
quently in  the  front,  and  some  slight  skirmishing  had  taken 
place  on  the  route,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  a  strong 
fOTce  occupied  the  city. 

The  capital  of  Nueva  Leon  is  situated  in  the  valley 
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of  San  Juan,  on  all  sides  of  which  rise  lofty  and  ragged 
hills;  along  the  base  of  these  heights  wind  cultivated 
fields  of  corn,  sugar,  and  meiguey,  while  on  the  mountains 
above  are  seen  scanty  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Hie 
orange  and  the  plantain,  the  pine-apple  and  the  bannana, 
the  grape,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  flourish  in  this  sheltered  and  well-watered  valley; 
protected  as  it  is  by  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  some  of  whose  peaks  tower  to 
the  skies. 

Monterey  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets;  the  houses 
are  seldom  more  than  one  story  hig^,  and  built  of  stone, 
and  with  parapeted  roofs,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
the  defenders  right  well  during  the  siege.  The  heights 
which  overlooked  the  city  had  been  fortified  at  several 
points;  a  large  work  had  been  recently  erected  which 
commanded  the  northern  approaches,  while  the  Bishop's 
palace  and  a4ioining  hills  were  fortified  so  as  to  defend 
the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Saltillo  road ;  the  cemetery 
below  was  also  turned  into  a  stronghold;  its  walls  were 
pierced  for  cannon,  and  upon  the  eastern  side  several 
smaller  works  mounted  with  batteries  defended  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  Trenches  were  cut  in  several  of  the 
streets,  which,  with  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
houses  were  built,  rendered  the  interior  of  the  place  almost 
as  strong  as  the  regular  fortifications  without.  The  city 
and  works  were  armed  with  forty- two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
the  magazines  were  filled  with  ammunition,  the  garrison 
consisted  of  seven  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  and  from 
two  to  three  thousand  irregular  and  auxiliary  forces.  The 
number  of  inhabita'nts  was  about  ten  thousand,  who  were 
commanded  to  *'  assist  in  the  national  defence  with  their 
arms,  in  the  manner,  time,  and  form,  which  the  authorities 
ahould  determine."* 


Ainpudia's  Proclunation,  Aug.  3l8t,  1846,  to  the  people  of  Monterey. 
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The  Mexicans  were  under  General  Pedro  de  Ampadia, 
who  had  declared  Monterey  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege  even 
before  Taylor  left  Camargo,  and  had  suspended  the  civil 
power,  proclaiming  martial  law  in  its  stead,  as  early  as 
the  81st  of  August.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  American  commander  ordered  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  worits  in  the  direction  of  the  Saltillo  road,  which 
was  ably  executed  by  the  engineer  officers  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  M^jor  Mansfield,  of  that  efficient  arm  of 
the  service.  A  reconnoissance  was  also  successfully 
made  at  the  same  time  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  already  formed  by  the  gene- 
ral, that  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  place,  strong  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  could  be  carried.  Instead,  however,  of 
making  regular  approaches  to  it  by  opening  parallels  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  he  resolved  to  take  it  by  me^s  of 
the  heavy  artillery,  musketry,  and  bayonet. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  aft;emoon  of  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, Brigadier-General  Worth,  who  had  been  ordered  ^  to 
turn  the  hill  of  the  Bishop's  palace,  to  occupy  a  position 
on  the  Saltillo  road,  and  to  carry  the  enemy's  works  in 
that  quarter  where  practicable,''*  took  up  his  march  at  the 
head  of  his  division  and  five  hundred  Texan  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Hays.  The  besieged,  perceiving  this  movement, 
immediately  reinforced  their  troops  in  the  Bishop's  palace 
and  acyoining  height,  and  Taylor,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
their  attention  from  Worth,  displayed  his  whole  force  in 
front  of  the  town,  where  they  remained  until  the  approach 
of  night.  The  second  division  advanced  to  a  point  just 
beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  laid  there  dur- 
ing the  evening  upon  their  arms.  During  the  night,  a 
battery  of  two  twenty -four  pounder  howitzers  and  a  ten 
inoh  mortar,  which  composed  the  siege  train,  were  placed 

•  General  Taylor's  Dispatch,  Oet  8th,  1846. 
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to  bear  upon  the  citadeli  which  waa  the  principal  defence 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21  at,  Tvri(gfm  division  and  the 
volunteers  under  Butler  approached  the  town,  suppcvted 
by  the  flying  artillery  of  eight  light  field-pieces.  The  four 
companies  of  dragoons  under  Lieutenant*Colonel  May ,  and 
Colonel  Woods*  regiment  of  Texan  cavalry,  were  directed 
to  the  right,  as  a  support  to  General  Worth ;  while  a  force 
of  six  hundred  and  forty-one  men,  sustained  by  Captain 
Bragg's  battery ,  were  sen  t  forward  under  lieutenant-Colonel 
Garland,  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.  Butler's  division  remained  in  rear  of  the  howitxen 
and  mortar,  which  were  now  throwing  an  effective  fire 
into  the  citadel,  which  was  steadily  answered  by  the  Mexi- 
can ordnance. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions.  Garland  moved  onward 
to  the  point  of  attack  designated  by  Megor  Mansfield,  who 
accompanied  the  column ;  as  they  advanced,  the  enemy 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  line  from  a  redonbt  in  front,  and 
another  from  the  principal  fort.  Marching  rapidly  onward, 
they  soon  entered  the  town,  and  iock  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  hostile  battery,  under  a  heavy  dbcharge  of  small  arms, 
which  was  poured  into  their  ranks  firom  behind  a  barricade 
thrown  across  the  narrow  street. 

Bragg's  artillery  was  then  brought  up,  and  one  gun  was 
placed  so  as  to  rake  the  avenue ;  but  its  shot  produced  no 
efiect  upon  the  well-constructed  defences;  this  being  the 
case,  the  cannon  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  and  the  infantiy 
to  press  forward.  Captain  Backus  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting possession  of  a  house,  from  the  roof  of  which  his 
company  kept  up  a  galling  discharge  into  the  party  which 
manned  the  redoubt,  annoying  them  excessively  all  the 
while,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  the  movements 
in  front.  The  main  body  of  Garland's  command  having 
suflered  severely,  now  fell  back  to  reform,  and  prepare  for 
another  struggle. 


/ 
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At  this  crisis,  General  Taylor  ordered  the  fourth  infan- 
try and  three  regiments  of  volunteers  to  march  at  once 
upon  the  heavy  batter}^  which  was  pouring  a  continuous 
fire  from  five  pieces  of  cannon,  'the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  troops,  preceded  by  three  companies  of  the 
fourth,  advanced  against  the  work,  while  the  Ohio  regi- 
ment under  General  Butler  entered  the  town  to  the  right. 
The  advance  of  the  fourth  was  received  by  so  destructive 
a  discharge,  that  one-third  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
instantly  killed  or  disabled;  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
until  reinforced.  The  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  ccnrps  un- 
der General  Quitman  pushed  onward,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Captain  Backus,  whose  men  still  occupied  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  he  captured  it  in  gallant 
style,  taking  five  pieces  of  ordnance,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  several  Mexican  officers  and  men  pri- 
soners.* 

To  the  left  of  the  first  battery  was  another,  against 
which  the  Ohio  regiment  now  advanced;  but  such  was  its 
strength,  and  the  severity  of  the  fire  which  fianked  its  ap- 
proach, that  a  retrogade  movement  was  deemed  prudent ; 
its  commander,  General  Butler,  having  been  wounded,  was 
now  compelled  to  quit  the  field, — the  regiment,  therefore, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  town.  The  guns  of  the  first 
battery  were  turned  against  the  second  redoubt  beyond ; 
an  incessant  firing  was  kept  up  upon  the  Americans  dur- 
ing this  time  by  the  latter,  and  the  enemy  in  the  citadel ; 
to  answer  which  the  howitzers  were  brought  up  and  placed 
to  bear  upon  the  farthest  work.  A  division  composed  of 
portions  of  several  regular  regiments  and  the  Baltimore 
battalion,  was  now  sent  to  reinforce  Colonel  Garland, 
who  was  orden^d  to  advance  agcun,  and  carry  the  redoubt 
with  the  bayonet.  In  the  efibrt  to  execute  this  command, 
the  troops  passed  several  trenched  and  barricaded  streets, 

«  General  Taylor's  Dispateh,  Oct,  9Ui,  1846. 
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tuoky  volanteers,  and  the  regular  infantry,  which  remained 
to  guard  the  works  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Col. 
Garland ;  Worth's  division  bivouacked  on  the  Saltillo  road. 
At  dawn  of  day  on  the  22d,  the  energetic  chief  of  the  second 
division  was  on  the  alert,  and  carried  the  height  overlook- 
ing the  Rishop's  palace,  which  was  also  taken  about  one 
o'clock,  and  its  cannon  turned  upon  the  flying  foe,  who 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  cemetery  below  which  they 
had  fortified.  The  defences  on  that  side  of  the  city  were 
tfuui  converted  into  so  many  points  of  attack,  from  which 
a  destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  the  town.  The  guns 
of  the  citadel  continued  to  pour  forth  their  contents  upon 
the  parties  of  the  besiegers  who  were  exposed  in  front, 
and  upon  the  redoubt  now  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
which  had  been  captured  the  day  before.  But  no  move- 
ment of  importance  was  made  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  during  the  22d,  both  parties  confining  themselves  to 
a  distant  cannonading. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  nearly  all  of  his  works  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  General  Taylor  inmiediately  sent  instmc- 
tions  to  General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  if  he  deemed 
it  advisable ;  at  the  same  time,  ordering  up  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  first  division  as  a  support.  The  latter  oflicer 
advanced  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  toward  the  plaza  of 
Monterey,  and  being  reinforced  by  Henderson's  Texan 
riflemen,  who  had  dismounted,  and  were  now  in  their  ele- 
ment, a  new — but  not  an  entirely  untried — system  of  as- 
■anlt  was  adopted.  Entering  the  stone  houses  on  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  the  assailants  dug  through  the  walls  of  the 
houses,*  and  forced  their  way  in  this  manner  from  house 

*  This  mode  of  asasalt  had  been  practiced  by  the  Texans  aa  early  aa 
1835,  when  General  Cos  was  besieged  at  Bexar;  on  that  occasion,  the 
Texans  forced  their  way  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  digging  a  pas- 
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raked  by  cannon  and  inut<iketr}' ;  exposed  to  a  galling  fire, 
the  party  endeavored  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  battery,  but 
unfortunately  came  upon  a  bridge,  the  other  extremity  of 
which  was  defended  by  two  pieces^  of  artillery,  which 
checked  their  advance  in  that  direction.  The  infantry 
maintained  their  position  here  against  the  most  fearfbl 
odds,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  attempt  to  dislodge 
them,  until  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  when  they  re- 
tired in  good  order.* 

While  these  events  were  progressing  in  the  interior  of 
the  town,  several  squadrons  of  Mexican  cavalry  deployed 
into  the  plain,  under  cover  of  the  citadel.  Captain  Bragg 
opened  a  fire  upon  them  with  his  light  battery,  and  after  a 
few  rounds  forced  them  to  retreat ;  previous  to  this,  the 
lancers  had  charged  upon  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  line, 
and  had  been  repulsed  with  loss.  A  third  demonstration 
of  the  same  kind,  made  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  San 
Juan,  had  been  dispersed  by  Ridgely's  flying  artilleiy. 
In  the  mean  time.  General  Worth's  division,  supported  by 
the  Texan  cavalry  and  May's  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Henderson,  had  early  in  the  morning 
advanced  upon  the  Mexican  batteries,  and  had  defeated 
their  troops  \\4th  considerable  loss ;  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
he  carried  three  of  their  fortified  positions  by  storm,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Saltillo  road,  thus  cutting  off 
the  enemy's  communication  with  the  interior.  From  this 
point,  the  two  heights  south  of  the  road  were  taken  in  suc- 
cession, and  a  gun  found  on  one  of  them  was  immediately 
turned  upon  the  Bishop's  palace,  which  was  the  only  work 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  besieged  in  resr 
of  the  city. 

At  night-fall,  General  Taylor  ordered  the  troops  com- 
posing Twigg's  and  Butier's  divisions  back  to  the  camp  at 

the  Springs,  except  Ridgely's  artillery,  a  battalion  of  Ken- 

%^ 

*  LieutenanuColonel  Garland's  Report  to  Brigadier-General  Twigga 
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tuoky  volunteers,  and  the  regular  infantry,  which  remained 
to  guard  the  works  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-Col. 
Garland ;  Worth's  division  bivouacked  on  the  Saltillo  road. 
At  dawn  of  day  on  the  22d,  the  energetic  chief  of  the  second 
division  was  on  the  alert,  and  carried  the  height  overlook- 
ing the  Bishop's  palace,  which  was  also  taken  about  one 
o'clock,  and  its  cannon  turned  upon  the  flying  foe,  who 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  cemetery  below  which  they 
had  fortified.  The  defences  on  that  side  of  the  city  were 
tfuui  converted  into  so  many  points  of  attack,  from  which 
a  destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  the  town.  The  guns 
of  the  citadel  continued  to  pour  forth  their  contents  upon 
the  parties  of  the  besiegers  who  were  exposed  in  front, 
and  upon  the  redoubt  now  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
niiich  had  been  captured  the  day  before.  But  no  move- 
ment of  importance  was  made  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  during  the  22d,  both  parties  confining  themselves  to 
a  distant  cannonading. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  nearly  all  of  his  woiks  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city.  General  Taylor  inmiediately  sent  instmc- 
tions  to  General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  if  he  deemed 
it  advisable;  at  the  same  time,  ordering  up  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  first  division  as  a  support.  The  latter  officer 
advanced  with  a  part  of  his  brigade  toward  the  plaza  of 
Monterey,  and  being  reinforced  by  Henderson's  Texan 
riflemen,  who  had  dismounted,  and  were  now  in  their  ele- 
ment, a  new — but  not  an  entirely  untried — system  of  as- 
■anlt  was  adopted.  Entering  the  stone  houses  on  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  the  asscdlants  dug  through  the  walls  of  the 
houses,*  and  forced  their  way  in  this  manner  from  house 

*  This  mode  of  asasalt  had  been  practiced  by  the  Texans  as  early  as 
1835,  when  General  Cos  was  besieged  at  Bexar;  on  that  occasion,  the 
Texans  forced  their  way  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  digging  a  pas- 
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to  house  and  square  to  square,  until  they  reached  a  street 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  plaza,  "where  the  Mexican 
troops  had  been  driven. 

Bragg's  artillery  had  also  entered  the  place,  and  support- 
ed by  the  third  infantry  did  good  execution  on  the  buildings 
in  the  direction  of  the  square.  Ampudia  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  works  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  where  Worth's  division  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  po- 
sition within  no  great  distance  of  the  plaza.  The  mortar 
having  been  sent  to  this  general  early  in  the  day,  he  plant" 
ed  it  in  the  cemetery,  and  committed  great  havoc  vidth  the 
shell  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  Such  was  the 
iiyury  sustained  by  the  besieged,  that  the  Mexican  officers 
requested  Ampudia  to  offer  terms  to  the  assailants,  as  the 
only  mode  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  troops,  and  the  atj 
from  destruction;*  the  damage  already  received  by  die 
garrison  had  disheartened  them,  while  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  the  attacking  parties,  through  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  filled  them  with  astonishment.  The  inhabitants 
also  joined  in  this  request,  and  Ampudia,  considering  thai 
the  only  way  left  him  to  make  an  impression  on  the  be- 
siegers was  by  the  bayonet — a  weapon  almost  useless  in 
the  hands  of  a  Mexican  soldier — was  not  indisposed  to 
yield  to  the  combined  solicitations  of  the  civil  and  militaiy 
chiefs.  • 

At  noon,  on  the  23d,  while  the  several  forces  M-ere  hotly 
engaged.  General  Taylor  received  a  flag  from  the  town, 
the  bearer  of  which  delivered  to  him  a  communication  from 
Don  Francisco  de  P.  Morales,  the  governor  of  .the  depart- 
ment of  Nueva  Leon,  requesting  him  to  allow  the  resident 
families  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  which 
was  every  moment  becoming  more  fierce  and  sanguinary. 


nge  from  houso  to  house,  while  the  hostile  shot  pasted  hannlessly  on- 
w*ard,  or  rebounded  from  the  stone  walls. 

t  Cieneral  Ampudia*s  Dispatch,  September  SSth,  1846. 
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The  American  commander  regarding  this  as  an  evidence 
of  the  enemy's  weakness,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  refuse  this 
demand,  as  it  was  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
women  and  children  had  retired  from  the  place  before  the 
siege  began.  The  contest  was  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  both  parties  firing  steadily  all  the  time; 
the  Mexicans  from  the  citadel  and  plaza,  and  their  adver- 
saries from  several  different  points. 

Ampudia,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  useless  to  hold 
out  against  a  foe  who  had  already  taken  a  large  portion 
of  the  city,  wisely  resolved  to  yield  while  it  was  yet  time 
to  obtain  honorable  terms;  although  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  make  a  desperate  defence,  and  to  sell  the  occu- 
pation of  Monterey  at  a  price  which  would  more  than 
compensate  for  its  surrender.  Urged  by  these  considera- 
tions, Ampudia  addressed  a  communication  to  the  American 
leader,  at  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  which 
the  latter  received  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Moreno,  early 
on  the  following  morning.  The  communication  was  as 
follows : 

**  General  :  As  I  have  made  all  the  defence  of  which  I  believe 
this  city  caipable,  I  have  fullilled  my  obligation,  and  done  all  re- 
quired by  that  military  honor  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  common 
to  all  the  armies  of  the  civilized  world.  And  as  a  continuation  of 
the  defence  would  only  bring  upon  the  population  distresses  to 
which  they  have  already  been  subjected  by  the  evils  consequent 
upon  war,  and  believing  that  the  American  government  will  appre- 
ciate those  sentiments,  I  propose  to  your  excellency  to  evacuate  the 
city  and  citadel,  taking  with  me  the  personel  and  materiel  of  war 
which  is  left ;  and  under  the  assurance  that  no  prosecution  shall  be 
undertaken  against  the  citizens  who  have  taken  part  in  tlic  defence." 

To  this  General  Taylor  replied : 

**  In  answer  to  your  proposition  to  evacuate  the  city  and  fort 

with  all  the  personel  and  materiel  of  war,  I  have  to  state  that  my 

duty  compels  me  to  decline  acceding  to  it.     A  complete  surrender 

of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  prisoners  of  war,  is  now  de- 

26 
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mandril.  But  such  surrender  will  be  upon  terms ;  and  the  gadant 
defence  of  the  place,  creditable  alike  to  the  Mexican  troops  and  n*- 
tion,  will  prompt  mc  to  make  those  terms  as  liberal  as  possible* 
The  fn^rrison  will  be  allowed,  at  your  option,  after  laying  down  its 
armf*,  to  retire  to  the  interior,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  until  regularly  exchanged.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  rights  of  non-combatants  will  be  respected^" 

An  answer  to  thid  demand  was  required  by  twelve 
o^clock  that  day ;  before  that  hour  General  Ampudia  sig- 
nified a  desire  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  com- 
mander-in-ehief,  for  the  purpose  of  making  eome  final 
arrangement.  Thie  being  assented  to,  a  conference  was 
held  by  the  two  Generals ;  during  which  Ampudia  endea- 
vored to  conceal  his  feelings  under  a  show  of  bravado. 
Assuming  a  confident  air,  he  told  his  adversary  that, 
although  his  forces,  had  8ufi*ered,  he  was  in  no  way  strait- 
ened, and  reiterated  his  demand  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
with  his  army  unmolested.  General  Taylor  refused ;  and, 
becoming  impatient,  excl^med:  "  Sir,  I  hold  your  army  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  you  know  it;  the  conference 
is  closed.  In  thirty  minutes  you  shall  hear  from  my  bat- 
teries." 

Thid  decisive  declaration  had  the  desired  eflect,  and 
commissioners  were  immediately  appointed  on  both  sides, 
to  draw  up  the  articles  of  agreement  regulating  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Mexican  troops,  and  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  until  the  parties  should  hear  from  their  respec- 
tive governments.  General  Taylor  appointed  for  this 
responsible  service  Brigadier-General  Worth,  Governor 
Henderson,  of  Texas,  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the 
Mississippi  corps  of  riflemen.  Ampudia  named  General 
Tomas  Kequena,  of  the  artillery,  Don  Manuel  M.  Llano, 
and  General  Ortega,  as  commissioners  upon  the  part  of 
Mexico ;  all  of  whom  were  honorable,  intelligent  men,  and 
reputable  commanders,  who  w^ere  acqucunted  with  their 
duty,  and  performed  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
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In  the  afternoon,  the  officers  entered  upon  their  duties, 
and  finally  agreed  upon  the  following  terms  : 

**  Abtici£  1.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this 
place,  and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all 
other  pablic  property,  with  the  undermentioned  exceptions,  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  commanding  General  of  the  United  States*  forces  now 
It  Monterey. 

*'  Art.  2.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  folr 
lowing  arms^to  wit :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms,  the 
infantry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and 
accoutrements,  and  the  artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six 
pieces,  with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition* 

**  Akt.  3.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  redre,  within  seven 
days  from  this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rin- 
eonada,  the  city  of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Presas. 

**Art.  4.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the 
Mexican  and  occupied  by  the  American  forces  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock. 

^  Art.  6.  To  avoid  collision  and  for  mutual  convenience,  that  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexi- 
can forces  have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

**  Art.  6.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance 
beyond  the  line  specified  in  the  3d  article  before  the  expiration  of 
e^t  weeks,  or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective 
governments  can  be  received. 

"  Art.  7.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned 
over  and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals 
of  ^e  two  armies. 

*'  Art.  8.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on 
principles  of  liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 

**  Art.  9.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may 
be  saluted  by  its  own  battery. 

"Done  at  Monterey,  September  24,  1846." 

W.  J.  WORTH,  Brigadier-General  United  States'  Army. 
J.  PINKNEY  HENDERSON,  Mnior^en.  Com.  Texan  Volunteert. 
JEFF.  DAVIS,  Colonel  MiMiMippi  Riflemen. 
MANUEL  M.  LLAXO.  T.  REQUENA.  OR'rEGA. 

Approred :         Z.  TAYIX)R,  Major-General  U.  8.  A.  Commanding. 
PEDRO  AMPUDIA. 
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These  temu,  which  were  alike  honorable  to  the  brave 
and  didtinguiished  ofEcers  on  both  sides,  were  fortunately 
approved  by  tlie  commanding  Generals  of  the  respective 
forces,  and  Monterey  ceased  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the 
enemy.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  the  place  liad  been 
defended,  and  the  fact  that  a  reoent  change  of  government 
in  Mexico,  believed  to  be  favorable  to  the  interests  cf 
peace,  had  occurred,  induced  the  American  leader  to  con- 
cur with  the  commission,  although  the  terms  were  less 
rigorous  than  those  first  imposed.*  Had  he  acted  other- 
wise, the  probability  is,  that  much  blood  would  have  been 
shed  in  the  attempt  to  hold  the  city,  which  was  untenable 
so  long  as  the  citadel  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. To  reduce  that  stronghold,  would  have  cost  Ae 
lives  of  hundreds ;  for  it  would  have  been  neceasaiy  to 
take  it  by  storm,  there  being  but  one  mortar  in  the  camp, 
and  no  entrenching  implements  essential  for  its  reduction 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Moreover,  the  army  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  its  supplies,  and  too  inadequately  supplied 
with  the  means  of  transportation  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
had  he  chosen  to  fly,  which  he  could  have  done  at  any 
moment.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  of  General  Taylor,  that  the  terms  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  their  government,  liberal  as  diey 
were.f 

The  American  army  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  had 
not  more  than  ten  days'  pro\isions ;  they  were  nearly  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  depots  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  had  but  a  small  number  of  wagons  necessary 
to  transport  the  supplies  through  the  mountiun  passes. 
The  considerations  of  humanity  were  not  lost  sight  of  by 
the  commissioners  and  the  commanding  General,  and  ont- 

*  Taylor's  Dispatch,  September  25th,  1846. 
f  Vide  the  letters  of  Generals  Worth,  Henderson,  and  Colonel  Davis, 
on  this  subject. 
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weighed  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  personage  the  possible 
advantages  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  continuance 
of  the.  struggle.  In  his  conference  with  Ampudia,  he  was 
informed  by  him,  that  his  object  in  requesting  the  interview 
was  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  any  more  blood;  and  that 
General  Santa  Anna,  having  returned  to  his  country  and 
to  power,  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  peace.*  Be- 
lieving this  to  be  so,  the  American  commander,  who  was 
not  unaware  of  the  overtures  which  his  government  had 
made  to  Mexico,  was  the  more  readily  induced  to  approve 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  Mexican  army  evacuated  the  town  and  defences 
within  the  specified  time,  and  the  1st  division  under  Worth 
entered  and  took  possession  of  it.  Ampudia  retired  be- 
yond the  pass  of  Rinconada,  where  he  did  not  remain,  but 
continued  his  march  to  Saltillo  seventy-five  miles  distant. 
When  the  victors  entered  the  captured  city,  they  were 
surprised  at  its  strength,  and  the  efibrts  which  had  been 
made  to  repel  their  advance.  In  the  cathedral,  which  had 
been  converted  by  the  besieged  into  a  magazine,  was  an 
immense  quantity  of  powder,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  shells  thrown  toward  the  conspicuous  building  in 
which  it  was  stored.  Had  this  mass  of  ammunition  been 
set  fire  to  by  the  bombs,  the  destruction  which  would  have 
inevitably  followed  its  explosion  would  have  been  tremen- 
dous, not  only  among  the  belligerents,  but  among  the 
inhabitants — the  women,  children,  and  non-combatants, 
who  yet  remained  in  the  place. 

The  American  loss  during  the  siege  of  Monterey,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.f  The  Mexican  loss ,  was  never  as- 
certained ;  it  was  estimated  at  some  one  or  two  t&ousand ; 
the  hospitals  were  found  filled  with  their  wounded,  who 


*  See  General  Taylor's  Dispatch,  NoTember  8th,  1846. 
t  Ibid.  Oct.  9th. 
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were  left  to  the  care  of  the  invaders.^  Among  those 
in  the  army  of  occupation,  were  several  valuable  officers. 
Migor  Barbour,  Captains  Field,  Morris,  and  Gillespiey 
Lieutenants  Woods  and  Hazlett,  and  Colonel  Watson  of 
the  Baltimore  battalion,  fell  at  the  head  of  their  men  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  The  American  forces  remained  at 
Monterey,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  supplies,  and  the  ve- 
hicles and  animals  necessary  for  their  transportation. 

It  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  wisdom  upon  the  part 
of  the  commanding  General  to  accept  of  the  armistice  un- 
der these  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  die 
enemy  from  attacking  his  troops,  who  could  not  have 
moved  in  force  in  any  direction,  for  the  reasons  above  re- 
ferred to.t  Possibly,  had  hostilities  been  continued,  the 
enemy,  imder  Santa  Anna,  might  have  advanced  from  San 
Lois  Potosi,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  diminished  forces 
of  his  adversary  into  the  town  of  Monterey,  where,  from  the 
want  of  food,  if  not  from  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
assailants,  the  six  thousand  men  under  Taylor  would  have 
been  compelled  to  yield  as  prisoners  of  war.  Had  this 
happened,  the  prestige  of  victory,  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  warlike  enterprises,  would  have  been  broken;  and  dis- 
honor, shame,  and  defeat  would  have  crowned  the  march 
into  Mexico. 

•  Ampadia*8  Manifesto,  SepU  S6th,  1846. 

f  General  Taylor's  Dispatch,  October  9th,  1846. 
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Army  —  Organisation  of  the  Mexican  Army — Regnlars  and  Militia — 
Rancbero  Caralry— Santa  Anna  arriTes  at  San  Lois— Ampadia 
eyacoates  Saltillo  —  General  Worth  adTances  to  Saltillo  —  March  of 
WooPb  Diyision — He  is  compelled  to  alter  his  course  at  Santa  Ros>*7 
MoncloTa  —  Parras — The  Mexicans  abandon  Tampioo — Its  oeeap»- 
tion  by  the  Americans  —  Commodore  Perry  attacks  Tobasco — March 
to  Victoria  —  Retreat  of  the  Mexicans  —  Occupation  of  the  City— • 
of  the  Mexican  GoTemment — Circular  to  the  seTeral  States. 


The  republican  party  having  once  more  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  Mexico,  the  friends  of  rational  freedom 
throughout  the  republic  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  new- 
born dynasty,  and  the  distinguished  chief  who  was  identi- 
fied with  the  late  triumphant  revolution.  On  the  22d  of 
August,  the  Supreme  Executive  issued  a  decree,  proclaim- 
ing the  re -establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  the 
dissolution  of  the  departmental  assemblies,  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  several  departments  into  sovereign, 
independent  states.  Previous  to  this.  General  Salas  had 
summoned  a  congress  to  meet  at  the  capital  on  the  6th 
day  of  the  ensuing  December;  a  circular  had  also  been 
addressed  to  the  difTercnt  governors  of  the  departments, 
commanding  them  to  prevent  any  attempts  that  might  be 
made  by  public  functionaries  to  interfere  in  the  election  of 
representatives ;  on  the  contrary,  the  citizens  were  to  be 
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permitted  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
liberty  in  electing  such  persons  as  they  deemed  worthy  of 
their  confidence.  If  any  one  was  found  guilty  of  inter- 
fering in  this  matter,  they  were  to  be  punished,  whatever 
his  rank  or  station,  with  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred, and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars;  or  if  the 
transgression  merited  still  greater  severity,  the  author  W88 
to  be  dealt  with  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

The  promulgation  of  these  decrees  produced  a  very 
beneficial  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  elaasee 
of  the  people,  who  united  to  quell  the  turbulent  apiril 
which  animated  the  lower  orders;  and  if  their  efforts  were 
not  entirely  successful,  neither  were  they  altogether  use- 
lew.  It  was  toward  Santa  Anna,  however,  that  aU  eyes 
were  turned,  as  upon  some  mighty  magician,  who  had 
been  mysteriously  vested  witfi  the  power  of  removing  the 
burthens  under  which  the  nation  had  been  struggling  for 
so  many  years. 

The  President  of  the  northern  confederacy — who,  if  he 
had  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on  the  war, 
was  now  certainly  anxious  to  see  its  close— had,  in  the 
mean  time,  tendered  to  Mexico  more  than  once  the  alter- 
native of  an  honorable  peace,  or  the  prosecution  of  a 
contest  which  would  eventually  despoil  her  of  the  means 
of  national  independence.  But  all  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion had  been  stubbornly  rejected  by  Paredes,  who  was 
bent  upon  continuing  the  hostilities  he  had  himself  ini- 
tiated, by  sending  Arista  across  the  Del  Norte.  After  the 
return  of  Santa  Anna,  these  negotiations  were  renewed 
with  the  fond  hope  that  the  chief  who  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  unquestioned  through  the  hostile  fleet,  would,  out 
of  gratitude,  remember  the  favor  he  had  received  at  the 
hands   of  his  country's  foe.     But  no  such  feeling  was 

*  Circular  of  the  Minister  of  Relations  to  the  CrOTemors  of  the  diffe> 
lent  departments,  Aaguet  ISth,  1846. 
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manifest;  and  the  Senor  Rejon,  in  his  reply  to  the  American 
secretary,  declined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  acting 
in  so  important  an  affair  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
constituent  Congress,  before  which  the  overtures  of  the 
United  States  would  be  presented  in  the  coming  Decem- 
ber; it  being  the  fixed  determination  of  the  government 
of'  Mexico  to  do  nothing  of  moment  without  consulting 
the  wishes  of  the  people  through  their  representatives. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  Santa  Anna  yielded  to 
the  Bolidtations  of  Salas  and  his  associates,  and  left  the 
retirement  of  his  hacienda  to  engage  once  again  in  the 
thankless  duties  of  public  life.  Arriving  at  the  village  of 
Ayotla,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  received  a  communication  through  General 
Almonte,  from  the  provisional  government,  inviting  him 
to  assume  the  supreme  executive  power  on  the  following 
day,  which  being  the  anniversary  of  that  upon  which 
Hidalgo  had  raised  the  "  glorious  cry  at  Dolores,"  had 
been  selected  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  re-estab- 
ment  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  ejUree  of  the 
illustrious  chief  into  the  capital. 

To  this  flattering  mark  of  respect  Santa  Anna  replied, 
in  an  eloquent  and  patriotic  manner,  that  he  was  pene- 
trated with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  find  that  his  arrival 
at  the  city  would  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  solemnities 
of  so  great  an  occasion.  That  he  had  been  called  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  the  republic  by  the  voice  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  when  he  was  living  in  exile;  that  he  saw  his 
country  surrounded  by  imminent  dangers,  and  obeyed  the 
mandate.  ^  I  now  see  a  terrible  contest  with  a  perfidious 
and  daring  enemy  impending  over  her,  in  which  the  Mexi- 
can republic  must  reconquer  the  insignia  of  her  glory,  and 
a  fortunate  peace  if  victorious,  or  disappear  from  the  face 
of  die  earth  if  so  unhappy  as  to  be  defeated."*     After  this 

*  The  whole  of  this  letter  will  be  fooad  in  the  Appendix,  XX« 
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declaration,  which  may  be  regarded  as  prophetic,  and  he 
that  lives  to  the  close  of  this  centnry  may  witneiNi  its  fidfitt- 
ment,  he  continued :  "  I  go  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  armj 
— an  army,  the  offspring  of  a  firee  people;  and  I  will  fiilfin 
my  utmost  duty  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  my  eoimtiy. 
Your  excellency  will  perceive  how  great  an  error  I  ahoiild 
commit  in  assuming  the  supreme  magistracy  when  mf 
duties  call  me  to  the  field ;  I  should  disgrace  myself,  if, 
when  called  to  the  post  of  danger,  I  should  spring  to  that 
of  power.  The  single  motive  of  my  heart  is  to  offer  to  my 
eompatriots  the  sacrifee  of  the  blood  which  yet  runs  in 
my  veins." 

At  noonday,  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  general-in- 
diief  entered  the  city  of  the  Montezumas,  and  was  received 
by  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  the  surrounding  country  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner;  he  was  hailed  as  their  de- 
liverer, who  was  returning  in  triumph  from  exile  to  the 
scene  of  his  glory.  Attended  by  a  brilliant  escort,  and 
saluted  by  the  swelling  strains  of  martial  music,  die  roar 
of  ordnance,  and  vivas  of  tiie  multitude,  who  eagerly  pressed 
around  him  on  all  sides  to  obtain  a  view  of  his  person, 
he  crossed  the  great  square  through  a  passage  lined  with 
troops,  and  entered  the  portal  of  the  national  palace. 
He  was  greeted  there  by  Gener^  Salas  and  the  members 
of  the  government,  €ui  interim^  who  regarding  him  as  the 
only  man  who  could  terminate  the  sad  divisions  existing 
between  the  army  and  tiie  people,  hoped  to  obtain  by  his 
efforts  the  protection  from  the  former  which  the  conditicm 
of  the  latter  demanded. 

That  night,  the  city  was  illuminated,  the  sky  was  lit 
up  with  innumerable  rockets,  and  music,  mirth,  and  revelry 
filled  every  quarter  of  the  capital ;  the  people  ibrgot  their 
misfortunes,  the  soldiery  the  late  reverses  which  had  sul- 
lied the  lustre  of  the  Mexican  arms,  and  even  the  rabble, 
who  had  visited  upon  his  head  every  malediction,  now 
sought  his  smile  by  cringing  bef<N«  him  for  whose  blood 
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they  had  so  recently  clamored.  The  nation  is  saved!  was 
the  universal  cry;  Santa  Anna  has  returned, —  Viva  la 
Qcneraly  viva  la  RcpublicxLy  mueran  los  AnwricanoSj  nmeran  hs 
Msurpadores  !  resounded  throughout  the  land,  from  the  hot 
plains  of  Yucatan  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  northern  Sierra, 
startling  the  people  from  their  apathy,  and  filling  all  hearts 
with  hope  and  joyous  anticipations  of  victory  and  revenge. 

Without  delay,  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  provi- 
sional government,  combining  their  energies,  proceeded  to 
raise,  arm,  and  muster  an  army,  powerful  enough  to  meet 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  north.  Requisitions  were 
inunediately  sent  into  every  province  for  a  certain  number 
of  men,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  thirty  thousand, 
who  were  to  be  enrolled  into  the  service  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  facilitate  the  arming  and  equipping  of 
this  force,  all  duties  upon  miUtaiy  stores  and  munitions  of 
war  were  declared  to  be  suspended  imtil  iurtiier  notice. 
By  this  wise  arrangement,  the  Mexicans  obtained  a  large 
supply  of  the  material  necessary  to  cany  on  their  defensive 
operations,  as  vessels  from  abroad  were  constantly  run- 
ung  the  blockade,  at  Vera  Graz,  Alvarado,  Gampeachy, 
and  Tobasco.  It  may  have  been,  that  these  vessels  were 
allowed  to  pass,  as  their  freight  might  furnish  the  enemy 
with  the  means  of  destroying  each  other  during  the  exis- 
tence of  the  "  intestine  divisions"  which  it  was  confidentiy 
believed  would  follow  the  return  of  Santa  Anna.  The  re- 
quisitions of  the  supreme  authorities  were  complied  with 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  with  alacrity,  and  a  formi- 
dable ntunber  of  men  were  soon  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
tiie  commanding-general.. 

The  ordinary  strength  of  the  Mexican  army  was,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  muster-rolls  of  the  war  office,  about  fifty 
thousand  rank  and  file,  a  very  large  proportion  being 
oflicers.  The  organization  of  the  army  was  as  follows  : — 
artillery — three  brigades  of  foot,  one  mounted,  and  five 
additional  companies;    engineer  corps — one  battalion  of 
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sappen,  which  had  usually  been  etationed  at  Matamorat, 
and  one  company  occupying  die  citadel  of  Mexico ;  ei^bt 
regiments  of  the  line,  or  permanent  infantry,  of  two  batf- 
talions  each,  composed  of  eight  companies,  each  conqMUiy 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  officers  and  men ;  eight  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  or  permanent  cavalry,  of  two  sqaadrais, 
each  composed  of  two  companies  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  men  and  officers.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
force,  was  the  national  militia>  or  active  troops,  as  thej 
were  designated,  who  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service 
at  any  time,  when  they  received  pay.  Of  these,  then 
were  nine  regiments  of  infantry,  numbering  sixteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  and  officers;  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  of  four  squadrons,  each  squadron  of 
two  companies. 

This  force  was  commanded  by  fourteen  generals  of 
division,  twenty-six  generals  of  brigade,  one  director- 
general  of  artillery,  and,  lastly,  by  the  general-in-dbief, 
whose  staff  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, adjutants,  and  lieutenants.  It  was  seldom, 
however,  that  the  actual  number  of  men  in  active  service 
exceeded  twenty  thousand,  who  were  stationed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  San  Luis,  Guadalaxara,  the  capital,  and  at  various 
other  points.  There  were  also  in  the  different  presidios 
some  twenty  companies  of  cavalry,  which  had  of  late  been 
engaged  in  a  border  warfare  with  the  Texans.  To  these 
again  may  be  added  the  ranchero  cavalry  of  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  which,  under  the  partisan  leaders 
Ganales  and  Garab^al,  fought  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca, 
and  subsequently  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  invading  army, 
acting  as  spies,  pickets,  and  scouts;  they  were  excellent 
light  horsemen,  but  from  the  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
habit  of  moving  according  to  their  own  wills,  they  were 
of  but  little  service  in  a  general  engagement,  lacking  both 
firmness  and  courage.  They  were  generally  armed  with 
a  long  lance,  and  sometimes  with  a  sword  and  carbine; 
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the  lasso,  made  of  horse-hair  or  bull's-hide,  forms  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  equipage  of  these  banditti  and 
assassins,  who  have  commited  more  depredations  upon 
the  American  troops  than  all  the  armies  of  Mexico. 
Officers  and  men  have  been  taken  when  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  and  slaughtered  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbar- 
ous manner  by  these  cowardly  auxiliaries,  whose  only 
otyect  is  plunder,  and  who  are  despised  even  by  their  own 
countrymen  as  disloyal,  treacherous,  and  untrusty. 

The  usual  mode  of  raising  an  army  in  Mexico  is  to 
send  out  a  party  of  veterans,  who  seize  upon  a  certain 
number  of  half-naked  Indians  among  the  mountains,  or  in 
the  agricultural  districts;  these  recruits  are  fastened  to  a 
long  chain,  and  driven  in  this  fashion  to  the  different  de- 
pots, where  they  are  clothed,  armed,  drilled,  and  instructed 
in  the  use  of  arms.  When  men  are  scarce,  the  prisons  are 
emptied  of  their  vile  contents,  and  the  worst  villains  in 
the  republic  are  called  upon  to  volunteer  for  a  specified 
term  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  for  which  they 
have  been  sentenced  for  punishment..*  The  morale  of  such 
an  army,  oomposed  of  this  kind  of  material,  must  be,  in  die 
nature  of  things,  extremely  bad ;  desertion,  insubordination, 
and  licentiousness,  pervade  the  ranks.  The  Mexican  ra- 
pidly degenerates  when  he  becomes  a  soldier,  and  if  he 
was  not  a  robber  before  he  entered  the  service,  he  gene- 
rally becomes  one  when  he  leaves  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  the  troops  who  are  in  a 
measure  free  from  these  vices— old  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Spanish  line  before  the  revolution,  ancient  followers  of 
Santa  Anna,  Victoria,  and  Guerrero,  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  barracks  and  camp,  that  it  has  become  their 
home.  These  men  never  desert  or  mutiny,  unless  their 
pay  is  deferred,  when  they  readily  join  in  the  pronuncia- 
mento  which  invariably  follows  an  exhausted  ti^asury. 

*  Thompson,  Kendall,  Meyer,  M.  Doflol  de  Mofrat. 
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Santa  Anna  was  always  a  favorite  with  them,  as  he  was 
careful  to  retain  their  good  opinion  by  providing  for  tfadr 
wants. 

By  the  exercise  of  incessant  labor,  constant  wakefhl- 
ness,  and  invincible  perseverance,  the  government  sao> 
ceeded  in  mustering  an  army,  collecting  means  for  its 
transportation  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  furnishing  it  with 
the  supplies  necessary  for  its  existence.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  force  the  militia  were  reorganized,  and  called 
out  to  serve  in  the  garrisons,  and  to  act  as  a  reserve,  if 
needed.  While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey  arrived  at  the  capital, 
and  stimulated  the  authorities  in  their  noble  efforts  to 
defend  the  country.  Yet  the  intelligence  was  entirely 
unexpected,  as  the  town  was  known  to  be  stronger  than 
any  other  place  in  Mexico,  to  be  well  fortified  by  art,  and 
from  its  position  among  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
difficult  to  reach  and  hard  to  capture ;  it  was  indeed  re- 
garded as  the  key  to  the  interior,  which,  once  lost,  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  throw  forward  his  columns  at  Ids 
convenience.  Yet  when  the  particulars  of  the  siege  were 
known,  the  censure  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  place  were  changed  into  praise,  and  Am- 
pudia  was  received  as  a  good  servant  of  the  republic,  and 
an  able  general,  by  the  commander-in-chief.  The  resist- 
less onset  of  the  Americans  upon  the  batteries,  the  novel 
mode  of  advancing  through  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  artillery,  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  surrender  of  the  \jo\yn. 

Santa  Anna  having  at  last  concentrated  a  considerable 
force  at  San  Luis,  proceeded  there  in  person,  and  reached 
that  place  on  the  8th  of  October.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  reinforced  by  the  division  of  the  north  under  Ampudia, 
whose  rear-guard  evacuated  Saltillo  on  the  15th,  and  thus 
left  it  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  different 
portions  of  the  anrpt  £  armec  assembled  at  San  Luis  were 
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salti^^^  ^  ^  severe  examination  by  the  commanding- 
general,  who  broke  up  regiments  and  battalions,  and 
reorganized  them  into  new  divisions.  He  also  purged 
the  army  of  such  officers  and  men  who  had  an  evil  repu- 
tation among  their  associates  for  licentiousness,  rapacity, 
or  cowardice.  His  exertions  were  IndefiEitigable,  and, 
occupied  with  but  one  great  purpose,  the  Mexican  leader 
never  appeared  to  such  advantage  as  when,  struggling 
against  a  thousand  difficulties,  he  was  preparing  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  army — upon  whose  future  deeds  he  had 
staked  the  destinies  of  his  country. 

The  new  levies  were,  as  soon  as  they  joined  the 
forces,  put  under  the  hands  of  the  drill-masters,  who  spared 
neither  oaths  nor  blows  to  bring  them  into  that  auto- 
maton-like condition  characteristic  of  the  trained  soldier. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by  Santa  Anna  was 
that  resulting  from  the  poverty  of  the  government;  he  had 
material  enough,  but  was  sorely  pressed  for  the  supplies 
necessary  to  keep  his  troops  together — for  food  they  could 
not  dispense  with;  and  as  it  would  consume  some  months 
before  he  could  trust  his  recruits  in  a  contest  with  the 
victors  of  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey,  he  was  placed  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  position. 

The  acting  Executive,  General  Salas,  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  State ;  so  was  Almonte,  the  minister 
of  war,  and  his  colleagues,  Gomez  Farias,  Rejon,  and  La- 
fragna — all  of  whom  were  able  statesmen,  and  worthy 
sons  of  the  republic;  but  from  this  source  he  could  not  ex- 
pect any  other  than  temporary  relief,  as  the  provisional 
authorities  had  determined  to  do  nothing  until  the  meeting 
of  Congress.  In  this  dilemma,  the  energetic  chief  put  his 
talents  to  the  stretch,  and  for  some  weeks  succeeded  in 
furnishing  his  men  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  when  his  forces  were  almost  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  Santa  Anna  pledged  his  own  private  pro- 
perty for  the  payment  of  provisionsy  which  he  distributed 
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among  the  ranks  of  the  destitute  army  with  a  liberal  hand , 
the  act  of  a  truly  noble  and  patriotic  spirit,  which,  chaa* 
tened  by  time  and  adversity,  Cung  its  vices  to  the  winds, 
and  blazed  forth  in  its  native. splendor.  No  bad,  eom^ 
heart  could  have  been  moved,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
do  an  action  of  this  kind, — even  by  selfish  ambitioB,  the 
love  of  fame,  or  the  hope  of  future  reward*  No  such  mo- 
tive could  have  influenced  Santa  Anna,  who  knew  Us 
countrj'men  too  well  to  trust  those  who  had  coontenanoed 
Ihe  slaughter  of  so  many  distinguished  patriots,  i^ith  whora 
gratitude  existed  only  in  name. 

On  the  13  th  of  October,  the  American  secretary  of  war 
instructed  General  Taylor  to  ''give  the  requisite  notice,  that 
the  armistice  was  to  cease  at  once,  and  that  each  party 
was  at  liberty  to  resume  and  prosecute  hostilities  without 
restriction.''  In  compliance  with  this  order,  the  GSeneral 
dispatched  Major  Graham,  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  the 
enemy's  lines  with  a  communication,  formally  announcing 
the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  his  determination  of 
renewing  the  war  by  the  Idth,  feeling  himself  at  perfect 
liberty  to  advance  beyond  Rinconada  after  that  day.  He 
also  took  this  occasion  to  request  of  the  Mexican  leader 
the  release  of  several  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured 
and  carried  to  San  Luis. 

Santa  Anna  immediately  replied,  by  readily  acquiescing 
in  the  proposition  to  abrogate  the  armistice ;  and  stated, 
that  he  would  willingly  comply  with  General  Taylor's 
demand,  by  releasing  the  captives,  seven  in  number,  who 
had  been  taken  there  for  safe-keeping,  directing  the  com- 
missary of  his  army  to  furnish  the  men  with  seventy 
dollars,  to  pay  their  expenses  upon  the  road. 

In  his  letter,  the  American  commander  had  remari{:ed, 
that  at  the  time  he  had  entered  into  the  convention  with 
Ampudia,  he  had  hoped  that  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conceived  would  open  the  way  for  an  amicable  and  honor- 
able adjustment  of  the  difliculties  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries.  In  his  answer  of  the  10th,  Santa  Anna  said : — 
^  Laying  out  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  that  con- 
vention was  the  result  of  necessity,  or  of  the  noble 
sentiments  now  disclosed  by  you,  I  content  myself  with 
saying  that,  by  the  decision  and  spirit  manifested  by  all 
Mexicans,  you  should  banish  every  idea  of  peace,  while  a 
single  North  American,  in  arms,  treads  upon  the  soil  of 
this  republic."* 

The  forces  under  General  Taylor  cantoned  at  Monterey 
and  encamped  in  the  neighboring  wooda  of  San  Domingb« 
had'  in  the  interval  been  employed  in  strengthening  tlie 
defences  of  the  city — keeping  open  the  line  of  commimica 
tion  between  that  point  and  Camargo,  and  transporting 
supplies  from  the  Rio  Grande.  The  country  now  occupied 
by  the  army  could  furnish  nothing  for  its  support  but  com 
and  beef,  which  were  paid  for  in  cash  the  moment  they 
were  delivered;  this  policy  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  best  that  could  be  pursued,  as  it  conciliated  the  inhabi- 
tants and  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  invaders.  The 
task  of  fighting  and  beating  the  enemy  was  among  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  the  Americans  had  to  encounter ; 
in  a  region  so  barren,  they  were  compelled  to  regulate 
their  movements  by  the  quantity  of  supplies  at  their  dis- 
posal. General  Taylor  had  penetrated  to  Monterey  with 
the  same  wagon-train  with  which  he  had  left  Corpus 
Christi  seven  months  before,  and  he  did  not  receive  an  ad- 
dition to  these  until  the  2d  of  November .f 

On' the  12th  the  second  division,  under  General  Worth, 
consisting  of  eight  companies  of  artillery,  two  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  one  company  of  volunteers,  supported  by 
Duncan's  battery  of  eight  pieces,  took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  Saltillo   sixty-five   miles   distant.      On  the  13th   the 


*  Tide  Santa  Anna*4  Letter  to  General  Taylor,  dated  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Norember  10th,  1846. 

t  General  Taylor's  Dispatch,  NoTember  8th,  1846. 
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commander-in-chief  followed  with  two  squadrons  of  dr&- 
goons.  While  advancing  upon  that  point,  the  General 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Don  Jose  Marie  de  Agtuire, 
die  newly  elected  governor  of.  the  State  of  Coahnila,  wbo 
placed  in  his  hand  a  formal  protest "  against  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  the  north,  for  the  usurpation 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  their  arms — ^for  the  outrages 
and  damages  which  should  accrue  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  towns — fiv 
the  ii\juries  the  public  interests  may  suffer — and  for  all 
the  evils  consequent  upon  the  most  uiyustifiable  invasion 
ever  known  to  the  world.''*  Having  rid  himself  of  this, 
viHbich  had,  doubtless,  weighed  grievously  upon  his  mind, 
the  governor  of  Coahuila  retired  from  the  capital,  which 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  second  division,  without 
opposition.  By  this  movement,  the  route  from  the  low 
country  to  the  table  lands  above,  as  well  as  the  passage 
to  Monclova,  was  covered  by  the  troops,  who  were  also 
placed  within  recu^h  of  a  fertile  district,  abounding  in 
bread  stuffs  and  forage. 

While  Taylor  was  pushing  forward  his  columns  in  this 
direction,  Brigadier-General  Wool  lefl  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  in  September,  at  the  head  of  a  force  two  thousand 
four  hundred  strong,  composed  of  the  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and 
Kentucky  troops,  which  were  commanded  by  colonels  Yell, 
Hardin,  Bissell,  and  Humphrey  Marshall.  A  large  portion 
of  these  were  cavalry ;  there  was  also  a  battalion  of  regu- 
lar artillery,  and  a  train  of  six  field-pieces  accompanying 
the  expedition.  Crossing  the  great  plains  between  Bexar 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  column  passed  that  river  at  the 
Presidio  del  Norte,  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Chi- 
huahua, the  designated  point  of  attack. 

After  suffering  much  from  long  and  fatiguing  marches 
through  a  strange  and  to  them  unknown  region,  the  troops 

•  Protest  of  the  Gorernor  of  Coahuila,  Saltillo,  Not.  16th,  1846. 
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reached  Santa  Rosa,  where  their  progress  was  abruptly 
checked  by  the  Sienra  Gorda,  a  range  of  mountains  whichv 
here  rise  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  without  a  single  pass  or  defile  leading 
over  it*  The  column  was,  therefore,  compelled'  to 
turn  to  the  southward  in  search  of  a  road  to  Chihuahua. 
Skirting  the  entire  base  of  the  Sierra,  its  progress  was  slow 
and  difficult,  and  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of  October  it 
reached  Monclova. 

As  Wool  approached,  the  prefect  of  the  city  issued  a 
formal  protest  against  the  occupation  of  the  country,  after 
which  he  came  out  to  the  camp,  attended  by  an  escort  of 
caballeros  arrayed  in  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  province, 
with  ponderous  spurs  hanging  to  their  heels,  and  gayly 
colored  mantles  from  their  shoulders;  mounted  upon 
showy  animals  the  party  made  a  dashing  appearance. 
They  were  received  courteously  by  the  General,  and  during 
the  month  he  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Monclova,  no 
feeling  of  animosity  was  apparent  in  the  intercourse  mu- 
tually cultivated  by  the  troops  and  the  natives.  At 
Parras,  a  few  weeks  later,  a  still  more  friendly  feeling  was 
visible,  several  sick  soldiers  were  taken  into  the  houses  of 
some  of  the  first  people  of  the  place  and  carefully  nursed 
by  the  ladies  of  the  family. 

At  these  places  no  robbery,  or  oppression  of  timorous 
defenceless  inhabitants  was  permitted  by  the  commanding 
officers;  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  army  were 
promptly  paid  for,  and  in  all  respects  the  former  were  the 
gainers  by  the  occupation  of  their  territory  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  Never  had  this  part  of  Coahuila  been  so  well 
guarded  against  the  prowling  savage,  or  merciless  bandit ; 
the  roads  were  cleared  of  the  last,  and  the  fierce  Indian  of 
the  wilderness  fled  at  the  sound  of  the  cavalry  bugles. 

*  Vide  the  report  of  Captain  Hughes,  Topogr^hical  Engineer,  Feb. 
14th,  1847. 
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During  this  period  mrn  could  travel  from  their  haciendas 
to  the  city  with  some  hope  of  returning  salelyi  a  feeling 
entirely  unknown  to  them  for  some  months  preTioum 

As  there  was  no  practicable  route  to  Chihnahna  from 
the  east,  except  by  the  way  of  Parras,  which  would  faring 
his  column  within  a  few  leagues  of  Saltillo,  Wool  halted 
at  Monclova  until  he  received  orders  from  General  Taylor; 
inquiring,  sensibly  enough,  ^  What  is  to  be  gained  by  going 
to  Chihuahua  ?' 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  at  this  juncture, 
to  take  possession  of  as  much  of  the  Mexican  territory  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  Congress,  before  which  the  propo- 
sitions for  a  pacification  were  to  be  laid,  would  be  more 
readily  induced  to  accept  of  the  proffered  terms.  In  order 
to  do  thb  effectually  an  expedition  was  planned  against 
Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz ;  the  movement  upon  the  former 
being  intended  as  a  feint  to  cover  the  design  against  the 
latter. 

The  Mexican  government,  conscious  of  its  inability  to 
garrison  and  fortify  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  had  with- 
drawn the  few  troops  which  had  been  stationed  there,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  leaving  the  place  in  a  defenceless 
condition.  On  the  14th  of  November,  Commodore  Peny, 
then  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  took  pos- 
session of  Tampico,  and  made  a  requisition  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  hold  the  place.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  month,  several  companies  of  regulars  and  volunteers 
with  a  supply  of  ordinance  and  munitions  were  safely 
landed  at  the  town,  and  its  defences  being  repaired  and 
new  works  erected,  it  was  soon  placed  in  a  state  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  attack  the  enemy  might  make  upon  it.  A 
few  weeks  before  this.  Commodore  Perry  had  entered  the 
river  Tobasco  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  and  ascend- 
ing it  to  the  city  of  Tobasco,  anchored  opposite  the  town 
and  summoned  it  to  surrender,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  October. 
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The  place  was  garrisoned  by  three  hundred  regular 
troops^  and  a  large  number  of  militia  who  had  asseitiUed 
at  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet.  The  Gk>vemor  reftbied 
to  give  up  the  town,  and  Perry  commenced  the  conflict  by 
firing  into  the  soldiers'  quarters  and  the  fort.  One  of  the 
first  shots  striking  the  flag-staflT,  the  Mexican  colors  fell 
to  the  ground,  which  for  a  time  caused  the  assailants  to 
believe  that  the  city  had  surrendered. 

On  the  26th  the  enemy  opened  a  sharp  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  ships,  which  was  answered  bj  the  cannon 
of  the  latter,  every  discharge  of  which  produced  much 
injury  upon  the  houses.  The  people  of  Tobasco  uiged 
the  Grovemor  to  submit  to  their  powerful  adversaiy,  but  he 
sternly  refused ;  he,  however,  permitted  them  to  raise  a 
white  flag  and  to  send  a  communication  to  the  fleet  praying 
the  Commodore  to  spare  the  town ;  he  replied  by  promis- 
ing to  do  so,  observing  that  he  only  desired  to  fi^t  the 
soldiers.  A  detachment  of  eighteen  men  having  landed 
near  the  place  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  and 
after  a  brisk  action  of  half-an-hour  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  back,  the  other  party  losing  one  man  killed  and  two 
wounded.  Lieutenant  ^orris  was  also  mortally  wounded 
while  passing  the  enemy's  fire,  in  an  eflTort  to  communicate 
with  those  on  shore.  The  cannonading  from  the  vessels 
was  now  renewed  with  energy,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  Tobasco  was  nearly  demolished ;  the  houses  of  the 
foreign  residents  and  consuls  being  unii\jured,  as  well  as 
those  which  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  non-combatants. 
The  (Jovemor  answered  the  fire  from  a  battery  of  four 
pieces,  which  however  did  no  great  execution .  At  midnight 
the  squadron  hoisted  their  anchors ;  as  the  ships  dropped 
down  the  stream  and  passed  the  city,  a  broadside  and  a  * 
volley  of  musketry  were  poured  into  the  streets,  "  sweeping  ' 
them  of  every  living  thing." 

The  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  to  capture  a 
number  of  vessels  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  river ; 
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the  prizes  token,  consisting  of  one  brig,  two  steamers,  five 
Bohooaers,  one  sloop  and  several  smaller  craft  woe,  widi 
tile  exception  of  one,  which  was  bamed,  carried  safely  to 
Anton  Lizardo,  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  on  tilie  eoast  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

In  order  that  the  whole  state  of  Tamanlipas  shoiild  be 
under  the  control  of  the  army,  General  Taylor  ordered 
General  Wool  to  abandon  all  idea  of  proceeding  to  Od- 
huahua,  and  to  advance  with  his  column  to  Parras;  which 
movement  was  eficcted  with  such  celerity  and  caution  that 
Bonneville's  battalion,  which  led  the  march,  was  often 
mistaken  by  the  inhabitants  for  a  party  of  those  hostile 
savages  who  had  so  often  desolated  these  beautiful 
regions. 

The  next  operation  was  against  Victoria,  the  capital  of 
Tamaulipas,  which  is  situated  between  Monterey  and 
Tampico ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  place,  General  Urrea 
was  believed  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  division  acting  as  a 
corps  of  observation. 

On  the  17th,  the  different  regiments  designed  for  the 
occupation  of  Victoria  formed  a  junction  at  Montemorelos, 
sixty-eight  miles  from  Monterey;  that  evening  an  express 
arrived  from  Saltillo  informing  the  commander-in-chief 
that  Santa  Anna  was  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  troops  at  that  crisis,  by  making  a 
sudden  attack  upon  the  latter  city,  and  upon  the  position 
of  General  Wool  at  Parras.  This  intelligence  altered  the 
original  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  ;  Quitman's  bri- 
gade, supported  by  a  field  battery,  was  ordered  to  continue 
the  route  to  Victoria,  where  it  was  expected  that  a  division 
of  volunteers  under  General  Patterson,  then  on  the  march, 
would  join  them.  Taylor  himself  returned  with  the  regu- 
lar troops  to  his  old  camp,  and  was  hastening  on  to 
Worth's  relief  at  Saltillo,  when  he  learned  from  that  officer 
Ikat  he  had  been  reinforced  by  the  early  arrival  of  Wool's 
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o<damn|  and  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  advancing,  had, 
recalled  some  of  his  parties  of  observation. 

General  Quitman's  command  arrived  at  Victoria  on  tl^ 
S9th  of  December ;  there  was  in  the  town  a  body  of  fifteen 
kondred  cavalry,  which  retreated  as  the  invaders  ap- 
proached, leaving  them  to  take  quiet  possession  of  it 
without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defence,  although  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  volunteers  conducted  them- 
selves,  no  better  opportunity  could  have  ofiered  itself  for 
an  attack.  The  Mexicans  fell  back  to  Jaumave,  on  the 
road  towards  Tula,  where  a  strong  force  under  General 
Valencia  was  encamped. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  north,  the  Mexi- 
can government  was  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  which  were  every  hour  assuming  a 
darker  aspect.  The  energetic  efforts  of  IVesident  Scdas  and 
Santa  Anna  had  produced  much  good,  the  public  spirit  had 
been  awakened,  confidence  had,  in  a  measure,  been  restored 
between  the  nation  and  the  supreme  anthorities,  and  a  for- 
midable army  had  been  brought  into  the  field  i  but  still 
more  remained  to  be  done,  the  public  exchequer  was 
empty,  the  ordinary  channels  through  which  the  state 
derived  its  resources  were  closed,  and  could  not  be  opened 
until  the  war  should  terminate ;  never  had  Mexico  been  so 
impoverished  since  the  conquest. 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances  the  government 
resolved  to  make  a  last  appeal  to  the  several  states  com- 
posing the  confederacy,  to  whom  it  had  restored  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty  and  equal  laws,  when  they  were  about 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  machinations  of  the  aristocratic 
and  monarchical  factions.  Contributions  of  various  sums 
had  been  furnished  by  some  of  the  departments,  but  not  in 
amounts  commensurate  with  their  means,  or  the  necessity 
of  the  demand. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Senor  Lafragna,  then 
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acting  as  miniver  of  relations,  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
governors  of  tne  states,  calling  upon  them  in  the  sacred 
name  of  their  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  army,  for  the  hour  had  arrived  which  was 
to  decide  the  future  destiny  of  Mexico—her  religion,  her 
manners,  language,  even  her  very  existence  as  a  natioBi 
hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle  she  was  then  engaged 
in  with  the  people  of  the  north.  Between  gloiy  and  shame 
there  was  no  mean  to  choose,  the  enemy  must  be  driven 
from  the  country,  or  the  generous  race  of  the  south  must 
yield  to  the  invader,  who  already  occupied  Tamaulipas, 
Nueva  Leon,  Santa  Fe,  Coahuila  and  the  CaUfomias,  and 
was  pushing  his  arms  toward  the  interior  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  permit  him.  The  Congress  about  to 
assemble  could,  if  so  disposed,  make  peace,  but  tiie  Execu- 
tive had  absolutely  determined  that  the  name  of  Mexico 
should  be  erased  from  the  catalogue  of  nations  by  the 
edge  of  the  American  sword,  before  her  infamy  should  be 
inscribed  upon  the  face  of  a  shameful  treaty.* 

'<  That  proud  confederacy,"  continued  the  minister, 
^  whose  government  insults,  with  its  acts,  the  ashes  of 
Washington;  that  population — which  is  composed  in  part 
of  avaricious  merchants,  for  whom  all  grand  ideas,  all 
generous  thoughts  are  subordinate  to  self-interest;  those 
pretended  democratic  states,  who  excommunicate  all  who 
have  a  single  drop  of  the  blood  which  the  whites  would 
consider  distinct  from  their  own,  and  who  traffic  imwor- 
tfaily  in  the  creatures  of  God,  are  likewise  risking  their 
existence  in  this  war — for  they  have  in  their  bosom  a 
thousand  conflicting  elements." 

This  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  fell  unno* 
ticed  upon  the  ears  of  the  people  and  the  local  autiiorities, 
who  had  positively  nothing  to  give  in  the  shape  of  money , 
the  precious  metals  having  been  drawn  from  the  countiy 

*  See  Appendix,  XXI. 
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by  foreign  creditors,  the  national  mint  was  clod^d,  and 
the  late  civil  commotions  and  existing  war  had  paralyzed 
the  operations  of  the  mining  companies.  The  only  gold 
and  silver  that  was  visible  to  the  senses,  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  gorgeous  cathedrals  and  churdies,  where  the  priests 
"vdio  ministered  at  the  altar  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tade  with  the  magnificent  display  of  massive  plate  and 
jewels,  which  the  piety  of  a  former  age  had  dedicated  to 
holy  usee. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

MBrriNo  of  the  Federal  Congress—  Election  of  Stnta  Annm  and  Gomes 
Farias  —  Rejection  of  the  Pacific  Orertniei  of  the  United  Stmtet  — 
Law  confiscating  the  Property  of  the  Churcli  —  Prottet  of  the  Clergy 

—  Adounistration  of  Farias  —  Policy  of  the  Clergy  —  Matsacre  of 
Goremor  Bent  in  New  Mexico*—  Battles  of  Canada  and  El  Emlmdo 

—  Occnpation  of  El  Paso — Battle  of  Sacramento  — California— 
Santa  Anna's  advance  upon  Saltillo  —  Capture  of  Miyor  Gaines  — 
The  Pass  of  Angostura  —  Battle  of  Boena  Vista — Retreat  of  the 
Mexicans  —  General  Scott —  Preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Vera 
Cruz  —  Landing  of  the  Americans  —  Lnvestment,  bombardment,  and 
capture  of  the  City  and  Castle* 

The  Mexican  Congress  assembled  at  the  capital  in  the 
early  part  of  December,  1846,  under  the  old  constitution; 
it  was  composed  of  a  better  class  of  citizens  than  those 
who  had  formerly  represented  the  nation  in  the  halls  of 
the  national  palace,  toward  whom  all  men  now  gazed,  in 
the  hope  that  through  their  exertions  the  misfortunes 
which  had  lately  fallen  upon  Mexico  would  be  alleviated, 
and  that  she  would  emerge  bright  and  glorious  from  the 
darkness  which  now  spread  over  the  land. 

The  deputies,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  people, 
were  nearly  all  staunch  republicans,  men  who  had  been 
distinguished  for  their  persevering  opposition  to  the  cen- 
tral system,  and  who  had  suffered,  in  consequence,  perse- 
cution, and  much  injury,  from  the  different  administrations 
which  had  recently  cursed  the  country.  By  the  death  of 
the  archbishop,  and  the  fall  of  Pcu^des,  who  had  been 
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permitted  to  retire  from  the  republic,  the  monarchical 
faction  had  been  crushed;  and  those  leaders  who  had 
espoused  its  principles  had  been  taught  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  nation  as  the  supreme  law,  and  they  carried  with 
them  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  to  which  they  had 
been  compelled  to  retire,  the  humiliating  recollection  of 
having,  in  attempting  the  destruction  of  liberty,  re-estab- 
lished, instead  of  a  monarchy,  a  constitutional  democracy. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  devolved  upon 
Congress,  was  that  of  appointing  a  chief  magistrate,  into 
whose  hands  the  executive  power  could  be  safely  entrusted. 
The  friends  of  Santa  Anna  advocated  his  claims  to  that 
dignity,  in  the  warmest  manner;  while  those  of  Gomez 
Farias  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  acquired  a  right  to  the 
office  by  his  long  and  disinterested  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  sacred  principles  of  freedom ;  General  Salas,  also,  had 
his  partisans,  who,  referring  vrith  pride  to  the  events  of 
the  last  few  months,  demanded  of  their  colleagues  that  he 
should  be  continued  in  the  high  station  he  had  so  worthily 
occupied  since  the  late  revolution. 

After  a  great  deal  of  unnecessaiy  delay,  the  question 
was  disposed  of  by  Santa  Anna  being  elected  Provisional 
President,  and  Gomez  Farias  Vice-President  of  the  republic, 
on  the  2dd  of  December.  Farias  was  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Executive  department,  while  the  former  was  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  army,  until  the  invaders  had  been 
driven  from  the  Mexican  territory,  when  he  would  assume 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  government.  In  his  letter 
to  the  minister  of  relations,  announcing  his  acceptance  of 
the  honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  Santa  Anna 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  legislative  body  for  the  re- 
paration which  they  had  made  him  for  the  ii\iuries  he  had 
received  from  those,  who,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, had  driven  him  into  exile :  "  I  have  reflected  much 
whether  I  should  accept  the  office,  which,  for  the  fifth  time 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  has  been  bestowed  upon  me;  but 
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at  last  overcoming  my  natural  repugnance, — stiflug 
\vithin  my  breast  considerations  of  a  private  nature  Whidi 
influenced  me,  and,  more  than  all,  convinced  that  itny  fd- 
low-citizens  will  not  do  me  the  injustice  to  believe  that  I 
returned  from  ostracism  to  repossess  myself  of  poweTi  I 
have  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice;  for  there  is  nothing 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  in  obedience  to  my  be- 
loved country.  My  refusal  would  complicate  oor  difficul- 
ties, by  presenting  a  new  electoral  crisis,  which  would  be 
perilous  to  the  holy  cause  we  are  sustaining,  against  the 
morbid  ambition  of  the  United  Stated  of  America."* 

Gomez  Farias,  in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, briefly  stated  the  outlines  of  the  policy  he  intended 
to  pursue;  he  promised  equal  protection  to  the  different 
branches  of  industry,  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the  laws 
and  constitution,  and  finally,  that  the  war  should  be  prose- 
cuted with  untiring  energy,  until  the  national  territory 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  armies  of  the  northern  con- 
federacy. The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  his  reply, 
declared  the  country  to  be  in  danger,  but  expressed  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  and  of  the  legislature  in  the  sin- 
cerity and  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  whose  firnmeas  and 
integrity  would  not  fail  to  bring  to  a  favorable  issue  Ite 
ample  and  judicious  plans  which  had  been  proposed  for 
the  public  good. 

In  the  oath  which  was  administered  to  the  Vice-Fre-* 
sident,  he  solemnly  promised  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  1824,  the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  national  domain.  The  last  part  of  the  official  oath  was 
added  in  order  to  prevent  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the 
country  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Americcms.  The  overtures 
of  the  government  of  the  States  for  peace  had  been  at  an 
early  period  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  deputies, 

who  unanimously  rejected  the  terms,  as  utterly  incompatible 
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^  Vide  Santa  Anna's  Letter,  San  Lais,  Dec.  97th,  1846. 
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wHh  the  interests,  dignity,  and  honor  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. No  treaty,  no  pacification  while  the  enemyremains 
within  the  confines  of  Mexico,  was  the  universal  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  both  houses. 

The  declarations  contained  in  the  messages  of  tl^e 
resident  of  the  United  States,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
more  violent  senators,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  issue  a 
formal  protest  against  the  ^' false  and  injurious  imputa* 
tions"  set  forth  in  those  documents.  The  subject  was 
seriously  discussed,  but  was  not  adopted,  because  upon 
examination  it  was  ascertained  that,  however  disrespect- 
ful or  objectionable  the  language  of  the  messages,  the 
facts  contained  therein  were  true  and  could,  not  be  con- 
troverted ;  the  proposition  was  in  consequence  very  wisely 
abandoned. 

Having  disposed  of  these  urgent  afiairs,  Congress 
now  proceeded  to  consider  the  great  question  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  this  was  the  condition  of  the  national  finances ;  a 
matter  which  admitted  of  no  further  delay,  involving  as  it 
did,  not  only  the  stability  of  the  present  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  itself,  in  its 
original  integrity.  Various  ingenious  schemes  were 
brought  forward  to  replenish  the  exchequer,  debates 
innumerable  followed  but  no  money  could  be  obtained ;  it 
was  but  too  apparent  that  the  Mexican  nation  was  bank- 
"^lUpt,  and  unless  some  means  of  relief  were  speedily 
devised,  the  operations  of  the  government  must  cease,  the 
army  be  disbanded,  and  the  country  given  up  to  the 
invaders ;  yet  no  ordinary  mode  of  raising  supplies  could 
meet  the  extraordinary  emergency.  It  would  require  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  the  war,  a  sum 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  resorting  to  an  expedient 
which  had  already  been  ineffectually  attempted  by  the 
preceding  administration.  This  was  to  appropriate  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.    This  project  was  warmly  supported  by  Gomez 
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Fariaa  and  his  democratic  adherents  in  Congreu;  Ihe 
former  had  advocated  a  similar  measure  in  1835,  and  had 
in  consequence  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  who 
compelled  him  to  fly  for  his  life. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January^  1847,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress,  authorizing  the  government  to 
raise  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  money  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  real  estate  then  in 
possession  of  the  Mexican  church.  At  an  early  hoar  on 
the  following  morning  the  debates  upon  this  important 
subject  commenced,  and  were  continued  until  evening. 
Those  who  opposed  the  scheme,  blinded  by  bigotry*  and 
superstition,  looked  with  horror  upon  the  proposition,  as 
one  which  would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
upon  the  already  afflicted  land — as  a  deed  of  wanton  sac- 
rilege which  no  exigency  could  extenuate.  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  asserted  that  it  was  not  designed  to  ii\jure 
the  church,  or  to  impair  its  usefulness;  that  the  vast 
estates  in  question  were  a  part  of  the  national  propert}', 
the  gift  of  individuals  to  the  nation,  to  be  used  for  its 
benefit  in  just  such  an  emergency  as  the  present,  when  the 
country  was  threatened  with  destruction ;  that  the  clergy 
had  been  entrusted  with  this  wealth  in  order  that  it  might 
be  husbanded  until  the  necessities  of  the  state  required 
that  it  should  be  appropriated  for  the  general  good,  and 
that  there  was  no  sacrilege,  no  violation  of  the  principles 
of  justice  in  making  use  of  the  national  property  for  the 
prcser\'ation  of  the  nation.  It  was  also  declared  that  the 
church  and  state  being  closely  united,  the  fall  of  one 
would  necessarily  involve  the  other  in  its  ruin,  and  that  in 
fact  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  would  be  employed  with  as 
much  advantage  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  Vicar  General  of  Mexico  sent  in  a  protest 
against  the  bill,  which  was  read  to  the  chambers,  after 
which  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  resumed,  and  an 
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exoitiiig  debate  ensued,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  late 
hoar  of  the  night.* 

The  opposition  was  led  by  the  Senor  Otero,  who  spoke 
vehemently  against  it,  as  a  scheme  calculated  to  destroy 
the  religion  of  the  country,  by  depriving  it  of  the  means 
of  support,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of 
the  holy  faith,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Senor  Canas,  a 
prominent  federalist,  replied,  by  reiterating  the  arguments 
which  had  been  used  by  his  colleagues,  and  presenting  the 
alternative  of  an  honprable  resistance,  or  a  disgraceful 
surrender  of  the  country  to  the  Americans — ^upon  whose 
heads  the  sacrilegious  crime,  if  there  was  one,  would  rest — 
he  demanded  the  votes  of  the  deputies  in  favor  of  the  only 
measure  that  could  save  the  republic. 

The  question  being  put  to  a  final  vote,  forty-four 
members  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  thirty-five  in  the 
negative;  the  bill  passing  by  a  bare  msgority  of  nine.* 
The  decree  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  promulgated.  The  clergy  in  the  capi- 
tal had  anxiously  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  during  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject 
and  had  employed  every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat 
the  scheme;  and  had  it  not  been  hurried  through  the 
chambers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  putting  it  down.  On  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  the  archbishop's  chapter  issued  a  formal  protest 
against  the  law,  as  violating  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  church,  this  document  was  as  follows  : 

"  Protest  of  the  venerable  Archbishops  a  Chapter  against  the  taking 

possession  of  tfie  church  property. 
**  This  chapter  having  been  informed  from  an  undoubted  source, 
that  the  sovereign  Congress  have  this  morning  approved  of  an  act 
for  the  taking  possession  of  the  church  property,  without  losing  a 

*  Diario  Official  del  Gobierno,  Mexico,  January  9th,  1847. 
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moment  for  the  preaervation  of  those  sacred  righta  ehargvid  npoa 
them  by  the  solemn  canons  of  the  charch,  have  detennined  to  dinet 
to  your  excellency  this  communication,  with  the  ofcgecl  of  making 
known  that  they  cannot  in  ary  manner  coincide  with  the 
entertained  in  the  above-named  act,  not  daring  to  incur  the 
tical  censures  and  penalties  emitted  at  the  end  of  the  11th  chapter 
of  the  22d  session  of  the  Sacred  Council  of  Trent,  and  reiterated 
in  the  third  Mexican;  and  in  consequence  they  hereby  enter  the 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  act  now  about  to  be  sanctioned,  only 
expecting  from  the  piety  of  the  supreme  government,  that  the  afiite- 
named  disposition  of  the  Sacred  Council  of  Trent,  which  compre- 
hends  all,  whatever  may  be  the  dignity  invested  in  them,  and  which 
inflicts  the  highest  punishment  upon  those  who  disregard  it,  may  be 
fully  respected ;  obeying  likewise  the  fundamental  law  now  re^mng 
through  the  republic,  which  guarantees  the  property  of  oor  eoden- 
astical  corporations. 

^  May  it  please  your  excellency  to  make  known  to  the  most 
excellent  Senor  Vice-President,  that  these  are  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  this  archbishop's  chapter. 

^  We  present  to  your  excellency  the  assurances  of  our  distin- 
guished consideration  and  esteem.     God  guard  you  many  years. 

'*Hall  of  the  Sacred  Church  of  the  archbishop's  chapter  of 
Mexico,  January  10th,  1847,  12  o'clock  M." 

FELIX  OSORES, 
FELIX  GARCIA  SERALE, 
JOSE  M.  GUZMAN, 
JOSE  M.  VASQUEZ. 
To  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

This  opposition  upon  the  part  of  the  clergy  extended 
throughout  the  country;  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  quoted  as  infallible  authority,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  that  eight  venerable  prelates  and  nine  doctors  of 
thcolog}^,  sent  by  Spain  to  thait  assembly,  had  been  accused 
of  heresy  and  other  crimes  by  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.*     The  priesthood  denounced  the  government,  as 

^  Llorente^s  History  of  the  Inqaisition,  chap.  xxix. 
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ftnroring  .the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  by  passing 
the  act  of  confiscation,  and  a  great  excitement  was  created 
upon  the  subject  among  all  classes  of  the  people;  the  op^ 
position  to  it  was  more  violent  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  than  in  the  rural  districts,  religious  establisluuents 
being  more  numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  protest  of  the  archbishop's  chapter  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  from  Puebla,  Queretaro,  and  several  of  the  inte-, 
rior  states,  the  clergy  using  every  art  known  to  thQm  to 
stir  up  the  popular  mind  against  Farias  and  his  party. 
In  this  they  partially  succeeded;  the  officials  charged  with 
/t^e  duty  of  levying  upon  the  ecclesiastical  property,  were 
98iailed  by  the  excited  people,  and  forced  to  retire,  with- 
out being  able  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  a  revolution  would  follow  an  attempt  to 
enforce  a  measure  so  odious  to  the  priest-ridden  multitude. 

The  Vice-President,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  threats  of  excommunication,  or  the  turbulent 
hostility  of  the  adherents  of  the  church;  he  immediately 
applied  himself  with  energy  to  the  work  he  had  so  fear- 
lessly commenced;  he  called  to  his  aid  the  miUtaiy,  and 
conferred  upon  the  ofiicers  extraordinary  powers,  in  order 
that  the  decree  should  be  carried  into  execution.  He 
caused  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  to  be  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison ;  he  did  not  even  spare  the  '^  venerable  clergy" 
themselves,  when  they  were  caught  in  the  act  of  foment- 
ing a  rebellion  against  the  constitutional  authority. 

Another  difiiculty  now  appeared,  and  threatened  to 
render  the  law  of  confiscation  abortive;  the  property 
which  had  been  levied  upon  could  not  be  disposed  of  for 
moneys  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to 
advance  the  required  sums  upon  the  estates,  nor  to 
purchase  them  at  any  reasonable  rate.  Such  was  the 
fear  with  which  the  denunciations  of  the  ecclesiastics 
had  inspired  the  capitalists,  that  they  declined  to  expose 
themsel^s  to  the  Tindictive  enmity  of  a  class  that 
2»v 
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were  known  never  to  fbrgive  an  iiyaiy  to  the  dnnek. 
This  motive  did  not  deter  the  executive  from  peraistiDg  in 
his  favorite  measure,  the  seizures  were  continued  at  Ab 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  defiance  of  the  unforeseen  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  involved.  The  great  error  in 
regard  to  this  affair  was,  that  the  forced  contribution  wafc 
to  be  collected  from  the  sale  of  real  estate ;  it  should  have 
^becn  from  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  rich  adornments 
that  glittered  in  heaps  upon  the  altars  of  even  the 
poorest  chapel,  and  the  priceless  jewels  that  Uased 
upon  innumerable  shrines,  or  lay  concealed  in  the  coflen 
of  the  churches. 

Compelled  to  yield  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  goverar 
ment,  the  clergy  resorted  to  an  expedient  more  potent  than 
open  resistance,  they  determined  to  employ  their  spiritual 
power  to  protect  their  temporal  wealth.  The  cathedrals 
and  religious  edifices  were  closed,  the  altars  were  robed  in 
the  habiliments  of  mourning — the  accustomed  ceremonies 
and  exercises  were  suspended;  no  sacramental  rite  was 
administered,  save  to  the  sick  and  dying ;  marriages  were 
unblessed,  children  unbaptized,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead 
were  no  longer  prayed  for  during  this  dismal  period  of 
national  calamity. 

These  proceedings — which  in  this  country  would  have 
excited  the  derision  of  the  people — penetrated  every  heart 
with  profound  sorrow ;  the  multitude,  deprived  of  one  of 
their  chief  amusements,*  cursed  the  government,  while  the 
more  intelligent  classes,  who  were  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessity  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
unpopular  decree,  could  not  but  feel  the  influence  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  all  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months. 

This  sad  condition  of  things  was  increased  by  the 
public  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  ihef 
openly  counselled  rebellion  against  the  Executive  and  the 
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constituent  Congress,  as  the  most  effective  method  of 
defeating  what  they  termed  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to 
despoil  the  ministers  of  Heaven  of  their  sacred  wealth. 

The  principal  object  in  passing  the  act  of  confiscation, 
had  been  to  obtain  an  immediate  supply  to  carry  on  the 
wear ;  the  scheme  had  as  yet  scarcely  brought  a  dollar  into 
the  treasury,  and  was  therefore  considered  a  failure  by 
even  those  who  advocated  it  in  the  chambers. 

President  Farias,  though  surrounded  with  insuperable 
difficulties,  firmly  pursued  his  policy,  conscious  of  his  good 
intentions,  he  eared  but  little  for  the  applause  or  censure 
of  his  compatriots.  His  ministers  were,  however,  not 
gifted  with  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  his  con- 
sbtency ;  they  resigned  in  a  body,  toward  the  close  of  Janu- 
aiy,  unable  to  contend  with  the  accumulated  evils,  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  responsible  offices  they  had  held. 

A  new  ministry  was  soon  formed,  of  even  better 
materials  than  the  last ;  Rejon  taking  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  relations,  Senor  Francisco  Suarez  Iriarte,  that  of 
finances,  while  General  Canalize  continued  to  hold  the 
portfolio  of  war  and  marine. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  having  received 
no  definite  response  to  the  pacific  overtures  which  had 
been  submitted  three  several  times  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties, was  now  forced,  in  defence  of  its  own  policy,  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigor. 

In  order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms,  it  was  determined 
to  consummate  the  design  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
reduction  of  Vera  Cruz ;  it  was  first  proposed  to  land  a 
force  of  4,000  men  upon  the  coast ;  this  arrangement  not 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  General  Taylor,  who  had 
been  consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a  descent  should  not  be  attempted  with  an 
army  less  than  ten  thousand  strong,  a  more  ample  and 
judicious  plan  of  operation  was  decided  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  concentrate  a  large 
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force  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  was  to  land  suddenly  at  some  point  near  the  ci^, 
which  it  was  anticipated  could  be  taken  if  the  attadL  was 
unexpected.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  expedition,  which  was  to  be  entirely  disconnedad 
with  the  movements  of  the  army  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments, under  Taylor. 

General  Scott  arrived  at  Brazos  Santiago,  aboat  tibe 
1st  of  January,  and  commenced  his  preparations  with  an 
energy  which  promised  success;  vessels  were  collected, 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Saltillo,  and  the  interior,  and 
a  portion  of  the  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were 
dispatched  to  Tampico,  under  General  Shields,  so  that 
they  might  be  convenient  to  the  contemplated  point  of 
attack.  General  Scott,  soon  after  he  landed  at  the  Brazoe, 
had  endeavored  to  communicate  with  Taylor,  then  at 
Victoria  waiting  to  hear  from  him ;  the  officer  selected  to 
bear  the  dispatches  was  Lieutenant  Richey  of  the  4th 
infantry:  on  the  14th  of  Januar}'  the  messenger,  with  his 
escort  of  ten  dragoons,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Villa  Grande. 
As  he  was  crossing  the  public  square,  in  company  with  an 
inhabitant  of  the  place,  a  Mexican  rode  up  to  him  and 
threw  a  lasso  over  his  head;  putting  spurs  to  his  horsCyhe 
instantly  galloped  off  at  full  speed,  dragging  the  body  of 
his  victim  some  distance.  The  miscreant  then  stripped 
the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth  of  the  dispatches, 
which  were  highly  important,  as  they  related  to  the  expe- 
dition then  preparing  against  Vera  Cruz ;  by  this  means 
Santa  Anna  became  acquainted  with  the  proposed  plan 
of  operations  and  acted  upon  his  information  accordingly. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  a  terrible  massacre  occurred 
in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico ;  on  that  day, 
Charles  Bent,  the  territorial  governor,  was  seized,  together 
with  the  sheriff,  prefect,  district-attorney,  and  two  other 
person?,  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos,  and  but- 
chered in  cold  blood,  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  who  had 
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conspired  to  regain  possession  of  the  country.  On  the 
same  day,  nine  Americans  were  killed  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  savage  populace.  The  revolt  soon  spread  over  the 
neighboriug  country,  and,  on  the  20th,  Colonel  Stirling 
Brice,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe,  learned 
that  a  strong  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  advanc- 
ing upon  that  point;  he  imme£ately  made  preparations 
for  battle,  and  on  the  23d  left  the  city,  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  supported  by  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  following  day  the  division  encountered  the 
Mexicans,  who  were  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
heights,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Caivada,  and  in  some 
houses  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills.  A  fire  was  immediately 
opened  upon  them  from  the  cannon,  which  was  answered 
by  the  enemy,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  continued  for 
an  hour  and  a  half;  at  the  end  of  which,  Colonel  Price 
prdered  a  general  charge  upon  the  houses,  and  the  other 
points  occupied  by  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  Mexican  force  in 
this  engagement  was  fifteen  hundred  men ;  their  loss  was 
thirty-six  killed;  the  number  of  wounded  was  not  ascer- 
tained, as  they  were  carried  ofi*  the  field;  the  American 
loss  was  two  killed  and  six  wounded.*  The  next  day. 
Price  advanced  up  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  Lanceros,  where 
he  was  reinforced  on  the  28th  by  Captain  Burgwin,  with 
two  companies  of  dragoons  and  a  field-piece. 

The  division,  now  increased  to  four  hundred  and  se- 
venty men,  rank  and  file,  marched  to  La  Joya,  where  it 
was  learned  that  the  enemy  was  posted  in  the  pass  of 
Embudo ;  the  road  being  impracticable  for  artillery,  Capt. 
Burgwin  was  ordered  to  march  against  them  with  a  de- 
tachment of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men.  1|ie  position  of 
the  Mexicans  was  a  remarkably  strong  one,  in  a  deep 


•  Colonel  Price*8  Dispaloh,  Febraaiy  16tb,  1647. 
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gorge  of  the  mountains,  where  three  men  could  aearoofy 
march  abreast;  they  were  seven  huiidred  in  number,  uriio 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  ste6p  and  rugged  hills.  Throw* 
ing  out  flanking  parties,  Bui^win  soon  dislodged  the 
'adversary,  who  retired  in  the  direction  of  Embudo  with  a 
speed  which  defied  pursuit.*  The  detachment  following 
the  pass,  entered  the  plain  in  which  the  town  was  situated; 
as  he  drew  near  the  place,  the  inhabitants  came  out  to 
meet  it  with  a  white  flag ;  Embudo  was  taken  possession 
of  without  resistance.  The  enemy's  loss  in  this  aflTair  was 
twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded;  the  American  loss  was 
one  killed  and  one  severely  wounded.f 
«  The  subsequent  operations  of  Colonel  Price's  command, 
as  related  by  a  prominent  actorj:  in  the  conflicts,  were 
-  equally  successful : 

"On  the  1st  and  2d  of  February,  we  crossed  the  Taos 
mountain  on  a  road  having  from  two  to  three  feet  of  un- 
broken snow.  On  the  3d  we  entered  the  town  of  Don 
Fernando,  where  Governor  Bent  was  murdered,  and  there 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
Indian  town.  We  immediately  marched  upon  it,  and 
found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  in  and  about  the  church, 
or  behind  the  surrounding  wall.  The  six-pounder  and  one 
howitzer  were  opened  on  them.  The  wall  was  soon  broken 
in  several  places  by  both  shot  and  shells,  and  several  of 
the  latter  bursted  handsomely  in  the  town.  Our  ammuni- 
tion wagoi^s,  which  had  not  been  able  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain on  the  previous  day,  not  having  come  up,  we  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Don  Fernando  to  take  up  quarters 
for  the  night. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  again  appeared 
before  the  town,  determined  to  take  it;  and,  satisfied  that 
we  would  have  a  hard  and  bloody  fight,  I  established  the 


*  Price*8  Dispatch.  f  Ibid. 

X  Lieatenant  A*  B.  Dyer,  of  the  Oidnanee. 
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■ix-pounder  and  two  howitzers  on  the  north  side  of  t&e 
town,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant,  so  as 
to  sweep  the  side  of  the  church,  which  faced  inwards ;  the 
odier  two  were  to  the  south-west,  to  sweep  the  front  and 
give  a  cross  fire  on  the  town.  A  charge  was  soon  ordered, 
sad  was  made  by  Captain  Bui^gwin,  with  his  dragoons,  and 
a  company  of  volunteers  in  one  line,  and  Captain  Angney, 
with  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  IVice^s  regi- 
ment on  another.  A  lodgment  was  made  at  the  church, 
bat  nothing  further  could  be  done  at  that  time,  and  our 
troops  were  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire — Captain  Burgwin 
and  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  were  soon  carried  off  mor- 
tally wounded — ^four  dragoons  were  dead,  and  a  number 
of  troops  wounded.  The  church  walls  were  so  thick  as  to  , 
forbid  all  hope  of  breaching  them  with  the  ammunition  we  ''\ 
had  with  us,  and  so  a  part  of  the  wall  was  eat  away  widi  -  '^ 
axes,  and  finally  a  small  hole  was  cut  through ;  but  our  » 
men  being  shot  through  it  whenever  they  commenced  cut- 
ting, the  work  was  stopped,  and  I  was  directed  to  breach 
it.  The  six-pounder  was  run  up  within  sixty  yards,  and 
we  soon  had,  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  been 
thinned,  a  breach  large  enough  to  admit  four  men  abreast. 
Several  shells,  which  I  had  recovered  at  Canada,  were 
prepared  and  thrown  in,  the  roof  was  fired,  and  the  six- 
poander  run  up  within  thirty  feet  of  the  breach,  and  fired 
with  grape.  The  storming  party  immediately  followed, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  we  had  possession  of  that  part  of 
the  town  around  the  church,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised 
OB  both  pueblos:  they  were  shot  down,  and  night  now 
coming  on,  wc  lay  down  in  the  full  expectation  of  renew- 
ing the  fight  at  early  da^^Ti. 

**  The  enemy  occupied  two  large  and  very  strong  build- 
ings, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  seven 
stories  high,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  all  the  entrances  being 
through  the  roofs,  which  were  gained  by  ladders.  The 
wallH  wei-e  too  thick  for  our  solid  shot  to  pass  through 
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dMn,  and  we  had  but  a  few  left.  Early  the  next  morning, 
the  aged  men,  and  women  bringing  their  infant?,  images, 
and  croBses,  came  to  us  with  a  white  flag,  begging  for 
mercy  and  protection.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
we  returned  to  Don  Fernando.  The  Indians  said  they 
were  excited  to  rebellion  by  the  Mexicans,  by  the  hope  (tf 
plunder,  and  by  being  told  that  their  property  would  be 
taken  from  them  by  the  Americans.  Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  on  the  4th,  was  fifty-four  killed  and  wound- 
ed,  out  of  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed;  number  of 
wounded  not  ascertained.  Of  the  insurgent  leaders,  two 
kad  been  killed  at  Canada  and  Pueblo  de  Taos ;  one  was 
a  prisoner,  and  two  at  large.  One  of  these  has  been 
brought  in  a  prisoner,  and  was  shot  by  a  dragoon.  This 
ia  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 

^  Montayo,  the  leader,  who  was  our  prisoner,  was  tried 
by  a  drum-head  oourt-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung; 
which  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  7th  in- 
stant, in  presence  of  the  troops,  at  Don  Fernando." 

Colonel  Doniphan,  who  had  been  ordered  to  form  a 
junction  with  General  WooPs  division,  had  marched  to- 
ward Chihuahua  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  reached  the  vicinity  of  £1 
Paso  del  Norte.  While  6n  the  route,  the  Americans  were 
attacked  by  a  thousand  Mexican  troops;  Doniphan  de- 
manded a  parley,  which  was  refused;  he  then  returned  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  put  them  to  flight 
On  the  27th  the  division  entered  £1  Paso,  which  was 
yielded  without  a  blow.  Doniphan  remained  at  this  place 
until  he  could  hear  something  of  the  movements  of  Gen. 
Wool.  On  the  1st  of  February  he  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  artillery,  which  swelled  his  command  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file.  The  column  toward 
the  close  of  the  month  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Chi- 
huahua, and  on  the  28th  encountered  a  body  of  Mexicans, 
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imder  (Seneral  Heredia,  composed  of  one  Ihoosand  thvBe, 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cavalry  andinfimtiy, supported 
by  ten  pieces  of  artillery.* 

The  enemy  threw  forward  a  strong  body  of  horse, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Garcia  Conde;  as  they 
charged  towards  the  American  -line,  they  were  received  by 
a  discharge  from  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which  checked 
their  advance,  and  at  the  tfiird  fire  completely  dispersed 
them.f  The  enemy  then  fell  back  to  Sacramento,  where 
lie  had  erected  defences,  carrying  with  him  in  his  retreat 
his  killed  and  wounded.  Doniphan  pursued  the  Mexicans, 
and  on  arriving  in  front  of  their  position,  opened  a  fire 
from  his  field-battery  upon  their  redoubts;  he  also  sent  a 
party  of  cavalry  against  it,  but  they  were  repulsed.  Tlia>2^:^ 
redoubts  were,  however,  finally  taken,  and  the  enemy  pift 
to  the  rout,  leaving  their  cannon,  camp  equipage,  and 
stores,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors4 

During  the  winter,  the  people  of  California  had  also 
risen  against  the  authorities  newly  estaUished  in  that 
region,  and,  regardless  of  their  solemn  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  had  torn  down  the  national  ensign 
and  hoisted  that  of  Mexico  in  its  place,  on  the  walls  of 
Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  and  at  other  points.  The  principal 
leader  in  this  rising  was  General  Fores,  an  officer  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  and  released  upon  his  parole  of 
honor.  An  action  occurred  in  November,  between  a  party 
of  seamen  from  the  frigate  Savannah  and  a  division  of  the 
enemy  near  Domingo's  rancho,  in  which  the  latter,  being 
mounted  and  supported  by  artillery,  gained  some  advan- 
tage over  the  sailors,  who  were  on  foot  and  armed  with 
mnskets;  this  made  the  Califomians  very  bold,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to 
subdue  them.    In  the  early  part  of  December,  the  com- 

•  See  General  Heredia*8  Dispatch,  March  2d,  1847.  f  Ibid. 

%  See  Appendix,  XXII. 
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mander  of  the  fleet,  Commodore  Stockton,  mounted  Uf 
seamen  and  advanced  from  San  Diego  against  the  enemy, 
who  were  posted  near  the  City  of  the  Angels  in  force. 
The  exertions  of  the  Commodore  were  not  unsuccessfid; 
the  American  flag  was  again  raised  in  the  revolted  district 
At  a  subsequent  period  an  engagement  took  place  near 
San  Diego  between  the  parties,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
defeated  with  loss.  General  Kearney  participated  in 
this  aflair  and  was  wounded. 

General  Santa  Anna  having  by  his  patriotic  and  ener- 
getic efibrts  succeeded  in  equipping,  drilling,  and  organiz- 
ing the  different  corps  of  his  army,  resolved  at  the  close 
of  winter  to  strike  the  long  meditated  blow  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  The  government  had  been  foiled 
in  the  measures  it  had  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  militaiy, 
and  much  destitution  and  8ufl[ering  resulted  from  the  want 
of  the  requisite  supplies.  Santa  Anna,  it  has  been  before 
observed,  had  pledged  his  private  propertj'  for  the  support 
of  his  men ;  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  San  Luis  had 
also  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  upon 
whose  future  deeds  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed. 
The  whole  number  of  troops  of  all  arms  conceivtrated  at 
San  Luis,  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  men.  Many  of  these  were  raw  recruits,  who 
were  violently  dragged  from  their  homes,  and  had  never 
heard  the  sound  of  a  hostile  gun;*  they  had,  however, 
received  good  training  during  the  long  time  they  were 
encamped,  and  might  have  been  considered  equal  to  the 
miyority  of  the  soldiery  of  that  country,  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, for  their  commander  and  his  officers  spared  no  effort 
to  make  them  good  and  efficient  soldiers.  The  long  de- 
tention at  San  Luis  at  last  began  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  the  men,  and  the  General-in-chief  felt  that  unless  he 
began  his  active  operations  his  army  would  disappear,  as 


*  Santa  Anna's  Dispatch,  Febniary  37th,  1847. 
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deaertioiiy  to  a  shameful  extent,  had  already  thinned  the 
ranks.  "  I  therefore  resolved/'  said  he,  '*  if 'annihilated,  it 
should  be  with  glory.''  Having  no  supplies,  the  General 
was  again  forced  to  pledge  himself  for  the  payment  of 
food  for  his  suffering  brigades.  In  this  way  he  procured 
tlie  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  with 
which  he  was  able  to  furnish  them  with  twelve  days'  pay. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1847,  the  first  division  of  the 
army  prepared  to  move  toward  the  north,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  General  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  troops, 
iqppealing  to  their  patriotism  and  character  as  Mexicanp ; 
he  encouraged  them  to  bear  the  privations  and  sufffBliiig 
they  would  be  compelled  to  endure,  with  patience,  as  tiie 
cause  they  sustained  was  a  holy  one.  ".Let  us  frwear,'* 
said  he,  "  before  the  great  Eternal,  that  we  will  not  delay 
an  instant  in  purging  our  soil  of  the  stranger  who  has 
dared  to  profane  it  with  his  presence.  No  treaty,  nothing 
\idiich  may  not  be  heroic,  and  proud." 

The  army  left  San  Luis  by  brigades,  and  advanced 
upon  Saltillo  by  hasty  marches.*     General  Jose  Minon  had 

*  The  namber  of  troops  composing  the  Mexican  aimy,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  was  as  follows : 
The    sappers  and    artillerists,   with    nineteen    guns   of  heavy 

calibre ', 650 

Ist,  3d,  4th,  5th,  10th  and  11th  regiments  of  the  line,  and  Ist  and 

3d  light  troops 6,240 

4th  light  troops,  mixed  of  Santa  Anna,  Ist  actiTe  of  Celaya,  do. 

of  Guadalaxara,  do.  of  Lagos,  do.  of  Qaeretaro,  do.  of  Mexico,  3,300 

Total,  departed  from  San  Luis 10,090 

TVoops  which  General  Parrodi  conducted  from  the  town  of  Tula, 

with  three  pieces  of  heavy  calibre,  with  their  munitions. ...     1,000 

Cavalry  on  the  march G,000 

Artillery  do  250 

Division  under  General  Mejia •• 4,000 

Total 21,310 

[The  artillery  was  supplied  with  600  rounds  of  ammunition.] 
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been  ordered  to  the  front  with  a  strong  diviflion  of  cavalry, 
with  directions  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; this  duty  was  executed  in  so  skillful  a  mamer 
that  the  latter  were  unaware  of  their  approach. 

By  the  2d  of  February  the  whole  army  was  en  nmU 
for  the  north;  the  commander-in-chief  left  San  Lois  on  that 
day;  he  travelled  in  a  large,  clumsy  caniagey  drawn  fay 
eight  mules. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  Major  Gaines  with  a  par^ 
of  thirty  Kentucky  cavalry,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
reconnoissance  on  the  San  Luis  road,  arrived  at  the 
hacienda  of  Encarnacion.  He  encountered  at  this  plaee 
a  detachment  of  Arkansas  horse,  under  the  conmiand 
of  Miyor  Borland,  who  had  been  waiting  there  for  some 
days  for  a  reinforcement,  in  order  to  attack  a  division  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  said  to  be  posted  in  front.  The 
Americans  started  on  the  expedition,  but  having  no 
guide,  were  constrained  to  return  to  the  hacienda.  On  the 
following  morning  they  found  themselves  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Mexican  cavalry. 
Answering  the  challenge  of  the  enemy's  bugles  with  a 
shout  of  defiance,  the  party  prepared  to  defend  themselves ; 
as  the  lancers  sidvanced  on  one  side,  a  white  flag  was  seen 
to  approach  on  the  other,  the  bearer  of  which  demanded 
a  surrender  to  General  Minon,  whose  force  consisted  of 
three  thousand  men.  After  some  deliberation,  the  terms 
offered  by  Minon,  which  were  sufficiently  liberal,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  officers,  although  the  men  vi^ere  eager  to  fight, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers.  On  the  22d, 
the  prisoners  were  marched  off  toward  the  south;  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  Captain  Henrie,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Mier  some  years  before,  and  had  felt  the  bitter 
pangs  which  await  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Mexican 
vengeance,  made  an  almost  miraculous  escape,  and  carried 
the  news  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  com- 
rades, to  the  American  army  at  Saltillo. 
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General  Wool,  then  in  command  of  the  forces,  rightly 
conceiving  that  it  could  be  no  ordinary  party  of  obser- 
vation *  which  had  displayed  itself  in  front,  informed 
General  Taylor,  who  was  then  at  Monterey,  of  the  event 
which  had  taken  place,  and  of  his  conviction  that  Minon's 
division  was  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  main  body. 
Taylor  left  Monterey  on  the  31st  of  January,  with  a  small 
reinforcement,  and  reached  Saltillo  on  the  2d  of  February ; 
he  immediately  advanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  his  whole  force  being 
about  five  thousand,  most  of  which  was  composed  of  vol- 
unteers who  had  never  been  in  battle.  While  the  army 
was  in  position  at  this  place  occurred  an  event,  which  is 
deej4y  to  be  regretted,  and  conflicts  with  a  declaration  I 
have  made  in  regard  to  the  humane  manner  in  which  the 
war  has  been  conducted ;  but  as  it  was  the  act  of  a  sepa- 
rate corps,  the  odium  rests  upon  it  and  not  upon  the  arms 
of  the  republic.  The  Arkansas  cavalry  having  lost  a 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  regiment,  who  were  killed 
in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  as  their  mutilated  remains 
plainly  indicated,  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
comrades.  A  party  of  thirty  of  them  left  the  camp, 
unknown  to  their  commanders,  and  entered  a  ravine  where 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  fled  for 
shelter.  The  Arkansas  men  fell  upon  them  and  put  some 
twenty  of  them  to  death ;  an  act  of  cowardly  vengeance, 
even  if  the  Mexicans  were  guilty,  because  they  were 
unarmed  and  defenceless  at  the  time. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1847,  the  Mexican  columns 
arrived  at  the  hacienda  of  Encamacion,  having  endured 
the  combined  sufllerings  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  during 
the  long  march  of  three  hundred  miles  from  San  Luis. 
9anta  Anna  reviewed  his  troops  at  this  place,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  force  had  diminished,  during  the  advance, 
at  least  one  thousand,  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  other 
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cauBes.*  At  noon  on  the  following  day  he  left  Encarnacion 
and  encamped  that  night  at  the  pass  of  CamerOy  a  short 
distance  from  Taylor^s  lines.  ^The  latter  having  learned 
from  the  Texan  spies,  under  Major  McCnlloch,  that  the 
former  was  approaching,  broke  up  his  camp  at  Agua  Nneva 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  fell  back  to  the  pass  of 
Angostura,  a  distance  of  twelver  miles,  and  took  a  position 
in  a  narrow  defile,  directly  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  San 
Jaan  de  Buena  Vista.  The  place  had  been  previonsly 
examined  by  General  Wool,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
selected  it  as  possessing  the  best  advantages  for  fighting  a 
force  so  immensely  superior.  On  either  side  of  the  valley, 
which  was  so  contracted  in  some  pl^es  that  a  single 
wagon  could  scarcely  pass  through  it,  arose  steejl  and 
ragged  hills  ;  on  the  right  of  the  road  a  number  of  deep 
gullies  extended  back  to  some  distance.  On  the  left,  a 
succession  of  broken  ridges  and  precipitous  ravines  ran 
back  toward  the  mountain ;  a  ditch  also  covered  the  road 
on  the  left.  Having  assumed  a  position  here.  General 
Taylor  proceeded  to  Saltillo,  on  the  same  evening,  to 
prepare  for  its  defence,  leaving  General  Wool  in  command 
at  Angostura. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
February,  the  enemy's  advance,  consisting  of  all  his 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  came  in 
sight  of  the  American  lines.  The  forces  drawn  up  to 
receive  them  were  but  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  rank  and  file,  four  thousand  of  whom  were  vol- 
unteers. The  position  occupied  by  the  different  corps,  was 
as  follows  :  Captain  Washington's  battery,  (4th  Artillery,) 
was  posted  to  command  the  road,  while  the  1st  and  2d 
Illinois  regiments,  under  colonels  Hardin  and  Bissell,  each 
eight  companies,  (to  the  latter  of  which  was  attached 
Captain  Connor's  company  of  Texas  volunteers,)  and  the 

•  Santa  Anna's  Dispatch,  February  27lh,  1847^ 
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2d  Kentucky,  under  Colonel  McKee,  occupied  the  crests  of 
the  ridges  on  the  left,  and  in  the  rear.  The  Arkansas  and 
Kentucky  cavalry,  commanded  by  colonels  Yell,  and  H. 
Marshall,  occupied  the  extreme  left,  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain;  while  the  Indiana  brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Lane,  composed  of  the  Ist  and  2d  regiments, 
under  colonels  Bowles  and  Lane;  the  Mississippi  riflemen,' 
under  colonel  Davis ;  the  squadrons  of  1st  and  2d  Dra- 
gons, under  Captain  Steen  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  May, 
and  the  light  batteries  of  captains  Sherman  and  Bragg, 
8d  artillery,  were  held  in  reserve."* 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Mexican  army,  consisting  of 
four  light  battalions,  commanded  by  General  Ampudia, 
was  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  a  height  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  and  in  rear  of  the  ravines.  This 
manoBUvre  was  well  executed,  and  in  the  meantime  Santa 
Anna  sent  a  staff-officer  with  a  flag,  demanding  of  Taylor 
that  he  must  surrender  at  discretion,  promising  him  good 
treatment  and  honorable  usage ;  that  he  had  surrounded 
him  with  twenty  thousand  men — that  resistance  was  out 
of  the  question — and  if  he  attempted  it^his  command  must 
be  routed  and  destroyed.  Taylor,  in  reply,  informed  the 
Mexican  leader  that  he  could  not  comply  with  his  request 
and  that  he  might  commence  operations  as  soon  as  he  was 
inclined  to  do  so.f 

The  battle  began  upon  the  extreme  left,  and  a  brisk 
fire  was  kept  up  between  Ampudia's  brigade  and  a  portion 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  cavalry,  which  had  dis- 
mounted, and  in  conjunction  ^\dth  a  rifle  battalion  had 
engaged  the  enemy.  The  latter  opened  his  artillery  and 
threw  a  few  shells  against  the  former,  but  without  effect. 
The  skirmishing  continued  until  night,  the  loss  sustained 
by  either  party  being  very  slight.  Both  armies  remained 
in  position,  sleeping  upon  their  arms  in  the  open  air ;  the 

•  General  Taylor's  Dispatch,  March  6th,  1847. 
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night  was  cold  and  bleak,  the  wind  was  blowing  terrifi- 
cally, and  the  rain  drenched  the  soldiers  to  the  skin. 
General  Taylor  returned  to  Saltillo  that  evening,  with  the 
Mississippi  rifles  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons.*  During  the 
day  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  under  General 

*  February  21. — At  1  in  the  afternoon  we  marched  from  Eocamacioii* 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  water,  that  the  wells  hardly  sufficed  for  the 
troops,  and  the  horses  and  mules  had  to  be  sent  to  some  distanee  to  be 
watered.  At  nine  in  the  evening  we  encamped  at  the  pass  of  Camero,  but 
we  suffered  severely  from  a  riolcnt  and  cold  norther,  and  had  to  kindle 
fires  in  order  to  endure  it,  although  contrary  to  orders. 

2*2. — At  dawn  we  commenced  the  march,  and  learned  on  the  road  that 
the  enem}'  had  abandoned  his  poeition  and  retired  towards  Saltillo.  At 
five  minutes  after  nine  we  arrived  at  Agua  Nueva,  whence  the  Genera)-iiH 
chief  went  in  advance,  with  all  the  cavalry,  and  at  eleven  we  overtook  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  heights  called  Chupadero,  or  Angostura,  as 
shown  in  the  map,  (the  A*s,  signifying  Americans,  and  the  M*s, 
Mexicans.) 

We  took  a  position  in  M  1,  and  awaited  the  inflintry,  which  arrived 
at  one  o'clock,  having  taken  on  the  road,  five  wagons  and  some  provisions 
and  forage,  left  on  it  by  the  enemy.  The  four  light  corps,  under  General 
Ampndia  and  Colonel  Baneneli,  were  immediately  ordered  to  take  po^ 
session  of  height  C.  The  enemy  vainly  tried  to  dislod^  them  from  it 
by  moving  against  it  a  heavy  column,  A  1,  which  maintained  the  attack 
all  the  afternoon,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  the  ravine  filled 
with  wounded.  In  our  position  we  passed  the  night,  which  was  abso- 
lutely infernal,  owing  to  cold,  rain  and  wind,  which  latter  almost 
amounted  to  a  hurricane;  while  we  had  neither  food  nor  fuel. 

S3.— At  dawn  we  commenced  our  movements.  About  3,000  infantry, 
and  four  pieces,  commanded  by  General  Pacheco,  moved  to  the  riglit  to 
take  the  height  F ;  and  at  nine  a  heavy  fire  was  opened.  The  cavaliy 
charged  at  the  same  moment.  The  charge  was  excellent,  though  some 
of  the  corps  acted  badly.  Much  havoc  was  however  made  among  the 
enemy,  and  the  height  was  carried  by  force  of  arms.  We  also  lost  a 
large  number  of  men,  and  the  new  corps  cf  Guanajuato  dispersed.  If 
at  that  juncture  we  had  been  attacked  with  vigor,  we  would  probably  have 
been  defeated.  New  columns  were  organized,  and  successively  charged 
with  extraordinary  valor,  and  though  iho  enemy  defended  himself  with 
extraordinary  firmness,  he  was  dislodged  from  the  height^,  we  remain- 
ing in  possession  of  the  field,  in  the  position,  M  b,  M  d,  and  he  reduced 
to  that  of  J  h. — By  an  officer  of  En^neers  in  t/u  Mexican  army. 
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Minon,  had  appeared  between  Angostura  and  the  city,  evi- 
dently placed  there  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  American 
line,  or  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  town  itself.  To 
provide  for  the  defence  of  Saltillo  was  an  important  duty; 
a  field-work  had  been  erected,  upon  which  was  mounted 
two  howitzers ;  the  General  also  detached  two  companies 
of  riflemen  and  a  field-piece  for  the  protection  of  the  place. 
At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  SSd,  Santa  Anna  or- 
dered General  Pacheco,  with  a  division  of  three  thousand 
infantry  and  four  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Americans,  in  front.  The  cavalry 
was  at  the  same  time  brought  up  to  support  the  move- 
ment. The  light  troops,  under  Ampudia,  had  already 
Bufiered  from  the  fire  of  Marshall's  riflemen,  who,  sheltered 
by  the  uneven  ground,  handled  their  weapons  as  back- 
woodsmen alone  know  how  to  do;  every  missile  told 
in  the  right  place.  The  columns,  under  Pacheco,  charged 
ap  the  road;  as  they  approached,  a  battery  was  opened 
upon  them,  and  they  were  assailed  by  a  stream  of  grape 
and  canister,  which  compelled  them  to  fall  back  in  dis- 
order; one  portion  of  the  troops  were  entirely  dispersed. 
Reorganizing  his  broken  masses,  Santa  Anna  again  sent 
them  forward;  moving  toward  the  left  of  the  American 
line,  which  was  extended  upon  a  large  plateau;  the  enemy 
were  met  by  the  2d  Indiana  and  Illinois  regiments,  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  An  eflfective  fire  was  poured  into 
the  Mexican  columns,  but  failed  to  check  their  advance; 
on  they  came,  driving  back  the  infantry,  which,  exposed  to 
a  battery  posted  to  the  left,  were  unable  to  support  the 
artillery,  one  piece  of  which  was  captured  by  the  enemy. 
The  2d  Indiana  regiment,  stationed  in  advance,  received 
and  checked  the  attacking  column  of  Gen.  Pacheco,  which 
was  four  thousand  strong;  and  was  exposed,  also,  to  a  ^ 
fire  of  a  field  battery,  which  swept  through  their  ranks. 
The  regiment,  after  delivering  twenty-one  efiective  volleys 
into  the  heart  of  the  dense  column  which  was  before  it, 
was  precipitately  ordered  to  retire  by  its  colonel.    The 
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command  being  repeated,  with  no  place  designated  for 
reformation,  or  military  maneuver  exercised  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  the  regiment  fell  into  confusion,  and  were  nol 
again  assembled  as  a  body.  While  part  continued  the 
Tetreat,  a  large  portion,  with  their  colonel,  joined  the  next 
regiment  met  advancing,  and  returned  to  the  fi^t  in  its 
ranks ;  continuing  in  that  throughout  the  eventful  day. 

The  left  wing  of  the  American  line  having  been  driven 
back  in  disorder,  and  the  Mexican  columns  continuing  to 
advance  in  overwhelming  force  against  that  flank,  the 
light  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  from  their  position 
on  the  mountain,  leaving  the  former  masters  of  the  ground; 
some  of  the  latter  were  not  rallied  until  they  reached 
Buena  Vista,  a  mile  in  the  rear.  The  Dlinois  regiment, 
supported  by  Sherman's  battery,  made  a  gallant  effort  to 
hold  its  position ;  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  swept 
down  at  every  discharge  of  the  guns,  but  the  destructive 
fire  seemed  to  fall  unheeded  among  the  dusky  masses, 
which  were  pressing  with  resbtless  impetuosity  against 
the  opposing  line.  Unable  to  sustain  so  unequal  a  conflict, 
and  being  completely  outflanked,  this  part  of  the  army  also 
gave  way  and  was  forced  to  retire.  On  came  the  Mexi- 
cans, several  thousands  in  number,  winding  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  which  seemed  '*  girdled  with  a  belt  of 
steel,  as  their  glittering  sabres  and  polished  lances  reflected 
the  beams  of  the  morning  sun." 

The  enemy  had  now  gained  the  rear  of  the  American 
lefl,  and  the  battle  was  upon  the  point  of  being  lost  when 
General  Taylor  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action  from 
Saltillo,  where  he  had  passed  the  night  The  Missis- 
sippi riflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  the  lefl,  immediately  engaged  the  Mexican 
infantry,  and  in  coi^junction  with  Bragg's  battery  and  the 
2d  Kentucky  regiment,  maintained  a  desperate  conflict 
with  the  attacking  colunms.  The  cavalry  advancing  ra- 
pidly toward  the  Mississippians,  appeared  about  to  ride 
them  down  and  trample  them  to  the  earth,  when  their 
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line  opened  in  the  form  of  the  letter  >  i  and  when  tlie  . 
lancers  had  entered  between  the  lines,  a  tremendous  fire 
was  poured  into  their  ranks,  which  forced  them  to  fall  back 
in  confusion.  The  left  being  strengthened  by  the  transfer 
of  additional  troops  and  artillery  from  the  right,  the  fury 
of  the  battle  increased ;  grape  and  canister,  rifle  and  musket 
shot,  swept  down  whole  battalions  of  the  enemy  in  front 
and  rear;  the  air  was  obscured  with  smoke  and  the  moun- 
twis  reverberated  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  either 
army. 

The  efforts  of  Santa  Anna  to  break  the  American  left 
were  unceasing;  column  after  column  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  thrown  toward  that  point,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess ;  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  every  charge. 
The  Mexican  cavalr}'  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
although  sufiering  severely  from  the  shower  of  iron  missiles 
which  spread  havoc  among  the  squadrons,  continued  to 
advance  toward  l^ucna  Vista;  some  of  them,  unable  to 
stand  the  fire,  halted  and  retreated  under  shelter  of  a  ra- 
vine to  the  main  body, — the  movement  was  eflfected  under 
cover  of  a  battery  which  had  been  brought  up  for  that 
purpose.  As  it  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  column 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  hacienda  where  the  wagon- 
train  and  baggage  had  been  deposited.  General  Taylor 
ordered  Colonel  May's  dragoons  and  two  field-pieces  to 
that  point.  Before  this  force  reached  the  hacienda,  the 
enemy  charged  upon  the  troops  already  there;  they  were 
met  and  repulsed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry, 
the  commander  of  the  latter  corps.  Colonel  Yell,  receiving 
his  death-wound  from  a  Mexican  lance  during  the  en- 
counter. The  lancers  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  charging  past  the  depot,  was  received  by  a  galling 
discharge  of  small  arms  and  artillery,  which  drove  them  in 
disarray  back  to  the  mountains.  Colonel  May  now  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  horse,  and  taking  a  position  on 
the  enemy's  right  flank,  he  held  them  in  check,  while  the 
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cannon  did  terrihle  execution  upon  the  maises  crowded  in 
t)ie  narrow  defiles. 

The  fate  of  this  division  of  the  Mexican  army  seemed 
about  to  be  decided ;  it  had  advanced,  in  the  eager  effort  to 
gain  the  rear,  too  far  from  the  main  army,  and  annihila- 
tion or  a  surrender  appeared  to  be  the  only  alternative. 
Perceiving  the  critical  situation  in  which  his  best  cavalry 
were  placed,  Santa  Anna,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  them 
to  extricate  themselves,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  General 
Taylor  with  a  message,  demanding  of  him — '*  what  he 
wanted?"  The  latter  ordered  his  troops  to  cease  firing, 
and  dispatched  General  Wool  to  the  former's  head-quarters 
to  confer  with  him.  The  Mexicans  still  kept  up  their  fire 
all  the  while,  and  General  Wool,  unable  to  stop  them,  was 
of  course  compelled  to  return  without  seeing  Santa  Anna, 
who  did  not  intend  that  he  should  have  that  honor.  The 
ruse  succeeded  admirably ;  the  broken  squadrons  in  the  rear 
of  the  American  lines  effected  a  retreat  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  whole  army, 
rejoined  the  Mexican  camp.  The  stratagem  employed  by 
Santa  Anna,  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  man — his  entire  disregard  of  the  principles 
of  justice,  where  his  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  his  intellect  suggested  a 
remedy  for  an  unforeseen  contingency.  The  Mexican 
people  applaud  the  craft  of  their  leader :  had  an  American 
general  been  guilty  of  a  similar  offence,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  whole  nation  would  have  condemned 
it  as  an  act  worthy  of  no  one  but  a  Camanche  Indian. 

General  Minon,  in  the  meantime,  with  his  brigade  of 
cavalr}'  ascended  an  elevated  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  oc- 
cupied a  position  between  Taylor^s  army  and  the  town ; 
while  here  they  captured  several  of  the  sAvitVfooted  mes- 
sengers who  were  canning  the  news  of  the  defeat.  Minon 
having  made  a  demonstration  upon  the  city,  he  was 
received  by  a  severe  fire  from  the  redoubt  defended  by 
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Webster^B  battery,  which  caused  him  to  retire ;  as  he  fell 
back,  Captain  Shover  pursued  him  with  one  field-piece  and 
a  party  of  horsemen,  which  being  reinforced  soon  after  by 
a  company  of  Illinois  volunteers  and  another  cannon,  he 
was  driven  into  the  defiles  which  led  to  the  low  ground, 
where  he  was  closely  followed.  Minon  attempted  to 
charge  the  artillery,  but  his  men,  incapable  of  sustaining 
the  fire,  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  retreated  in  dis* 
order,  nor  did  he  again  make  his  appearance  in  the 
vicinity.*  While  this  exciting  aflfair  was  passing  in  the 
rear,  the  main  armies  continued  to  answer  each  other's 
guns,  but  only  at  intervals.  Santa  Anna  had  made  no 
movement  of  any  importance  since  the  return  of  his 
cavalry  from  their  perilous  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
adverse  line. 

This  apparent  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  was  caused  by  his  preparations  for  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  dislodge  his  adversary,  whose  ranks  seemed  to 
grow  in  power  and  in  numbers,  rather  than  to  diminish, 
beneath  the  fire  of  his  ordnance.  For  this  final  endeavor 
Santa  Anna  ordered  a  battery  of  six-pounders  to  the  front, 
and  another  of  twenty-four  pounders  to  the  right,  the 
columns  on  the  left  were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to 
the  right  flank ;  the  reserves  were  also  brought  up  into 
the  front  and  formed  into  battle  array.  The  command  of 
these  forces  was  entrusted  to  General  Francisco  Perez,  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  General-in-chief. 
The  word  was  given  to  advance,  and  the  columns  rushed 
forward  upon  the  Americans,  who  were  extended  on  the 
level  ground  between  the  ravines.  This  wing  was  com- 
posed of  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  foot,  under  Hardin  and 
McKee.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  his  guns  opened  upon 
the  flank,  which  he  had  determined  to  turn  at  all  hazards. 


*  Minon  was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  for  hit  conduct  in  this 
•Hair. 
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The  infantr}^  in  whose  front  were  placed  two  field*pieceB, 
resisted  the  overwhelming  masses  of  horse  and  footi  which 
were  rapidly  approaching,  with  intrepidity,  and  the  artil- 
lery, under  Captain  O'Brien,  continued  to  belch  forth 
its  deadly  contents  every  moment;  but  resistance  was 
useless ;  as  well  might  they  have  attempted  to  stop  die 
progress  of  an  avalanche. 

Overborne  by  numbers,  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army  gave  way,  leaving  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  "  The  moment  was  most  critical,"  Captain 
Bragg,  who  had  at  that  instant  arrived  with  his  artillery, 
was  ordered  by  his  General  to  open  upon  the  Mexican 
columns.  **  Without  any  infantry  to  support  him,  and  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  officer  came 
rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  muzzle  of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of 
canister  caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate;  the  second  and 
third  drove  him  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the  day.*** 
The  second  Kentucky  regiment  followed  in  pursuit,  and  in 
the  eagerness  of  the  moment  pressed  onward  too  far ;  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  seeing  the  position  of  this  corps,  turned 
upon  it  and  drove  it  into  a  ravine,  at  the  termination  of 
which  was  a  squadron  of  lancers  ready  to  charge  upon 
them;  thus  placed  between  two  divisions  of  the  enemy, 
the  gallant  Kentuckians  defended  themselves  with  a 
courage  which  increased  with  the  danger,  and  for  a  time 
the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  The  Mexicans 
bore  down  upon  them  with  the  glittering  points  of  many 
thousand  spears ;  their  onset  was  resistless,  and  the  handful 
of  Americans  seemed  doomed  to  ine\itable  destruction. 
Colonel  McKee  and  his  second  in  command.  Colonel 
Clay,  encouraged  their  men  by  their  heroic  bearing,  and 
inspired  confidence  in  them  by  the  cool  manner  in  which 
they  performed  their  duty.    The  Kentuckians,  overwhelmed 
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by  the  masses  which  were  thrown  against  their  diminished 
line,  began  to  retreat  through  the  ravines  in  disorder;  at 
this  moment,  when  all  seemed  lost,  Washington's  battery 
opened  upon  the  lancers,  and  hurled  death  into  their  com- 
pact ranks;  horse  and  rider  fell  headlong  to  the  earth,  and 
a  broad  path  was  soon  made  through  the  enemy's  squadrons 
by  the  storm  of  grape  and  canister  rained  upon  them  by 
the  artilleiy.  Unable  to  stand  the  murderous  fire^^the 
Mexicans  suddenly  wheeled  and  retreated ;  as  they  did  bo 
the  Mississippi  riflemen  poured  a  volley  into  their  flank, 
which  hastened  their  retrograde  movement. 

General  Perez  returned  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
hb  command,  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  de- 
moralized in  feeling,  and  was  well  received  by  Santa 
Anna.  Night  now  drew  her  dusky  mantle  over  the 
scene  and  the  exhausted  soldiers  threw  themselves  upon 
the  earth,  and  refreshed  themselves  for  the  first  time  for 
many  hours.  General  Taylor  ordered  the  wounded  to  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  during  the  night  they  were  taken 
to  Saltillo.  The  evening  was  severely  cold,  the  mercury 
being  below  the  freezing  point ;  no  fuel  could  be  procured, 
and  the  weary  troops  were  compelled  to  bivouac  on  the 
ground  without  fires.  Fully  expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
battle  on  the  next  day,  the  General  drew  seven  fresh  com- 
panies from  the  city,  and  made  other  preparations  for  the 
anticipated  struggle. 

The  field  which  had  witnessed  the  fierce  strife  of  the 
contending  armies  presented  a  dismal  spectacle  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder ;  the  level  ground  between  the  ravines 
was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded; 
so  were  the  gorges,  the  road,  and  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
A  thousand  mutilated  corses  lay  stiflening  on  the  earth, 
and  the  moans  of  the  dying  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Soon  after  dark  Santa  Anna  retreated  to  Agna  Nueva, 
carrying  with  him  six  hundred  of  his  wounded.  The 
Mexican  loss  in  this  battle  was  nearly  two  thousand,  five 
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hundred  of  whom  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
American  loss  was  two  hundred  and  Bixty-eeven  killed, 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded;  among  the  formor 
were  sever^il  officers,  whose  deaths  robbed  the  victctiy  of 
half  its  glory.*  The  gallant  Hardin,  of  the  Illinois  regi- 
ment ;  Colonel  McKee,  and  the  chivalric  Clay  of  the  second 
Kentucky  regiment ;  Colonel  Yell  of  the  Arkansas  cavaliy, 
and  many  brave  subalterns,  fell  at  the  head  of  their  troops, 
in  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  Kentuckians,  Mii- 
sissippians,  a  part  of  the  Indianians,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Illinois  troops,  behaved  with  unexampled  coolness  and 
courage ;  while  the  tlurce  companies  of  regular  artillery, 
imder  Bragg,Washington,  Sherman,  and  O'Brien,  performed 
deeds  of  heroic  valor  seldom  witnessed ;  three  times,  during 
the  conflict,  they  had  driven  the  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy  back,  when  victory  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  battle  of  Bucna  Vista  was  the  severest  which  had 
been  fought,  and  for  several  hours  the  fate  of  the  day 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  slightest  movement.  During 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
Mexican  army  was  pressing  on  to  the  attack.  General 
Taylor  was  urged  by  some  of  his  most  experienced  officers 
to  fall  back  and  take  up  a  new  position — a  suggestion  he 
refused  to  listen  to,  but  resolved  to  hold  his  ground  to  the 
last.  On  the  24th  the  American  commander  dispatched  a 
staff-officer  to  Agua  Nueva  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  was  efiected  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  Santa  Anna  summoned  a  council  of  war  on  the 
25th,  the  unanimous  vote  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  re- 
treat to  San  Luis.f  On  the  27th  the  advance  of  the 
American  army  appeared  at  Agua  Nueva,  at  the  same 
time  the  rear  guard  of  the  Mexicans  evacuated  the  place. 
Santa  Anna  continued  his  route  to  San  Luis,  his  men 
suffering  much  on  the  march ;   his  reception  at  that  city 


*  See  Appendix,  XXII.  f  Santa  Anna's  Dispatch,  Feb.  37,  1847. 
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was  enthusiastic — ^he  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  its 
walls  amid  the  peal  of  ordnance,  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  public  r^oicing.  San  Luis 
was  illuminated  that  evening,  in  honor  of  the  return  of  the 
distinguished  chief. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  passing  in  the 
north,  the  south  of  Mexico  was  torn  by  intestine  commo- 
tions; the  clergy,  resorting  to  their  peculiar  weapons, 
sowed  dissensions  between  the  people,  the  soldiery,  and 
the  government,  which  produced  the  expected  result. 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  February,  several  regiments 
of  the  militia,  or  national  guard,  quartered  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  raised  the  cry  of  revolt,  and  issued  a  pronuncia- 
mento  against  the  federal  system  and  Gomez  Farias. 
The  insurrection  was  headed  by  Don  Matias  Pena  y  Bar- 
ragan,  a  monarchist  and  an  ally  of  the  clergy.  General 
Canalize  endeavored  to  put  down  the  attempt,  but  could 
not  succeed;  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  was  too  great, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  produced  a 
lull  in  the  tempest,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  the  rabble 
and  soldiery  to  a  difTerent  subject.  The  army,  said  Santa 
Anna  and  his  oflicers,  in  their  dispatches,  has  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  American  forces ;  famine  and  misery 
have  compelled  us  to  retreat,  the  elements  also  conspired 
to  drive  us  to  this  alternative,  but  we  have  paralyzed  the 
enemy  and  left  him  terrifled !  During  the  rejoicings  which 
followed  this  announcement,  the  tumults  which  disgraced 
the  city  were  quelled  for  a  brief  space. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  two  days  after  his  arrival  at 
San  Luis,  Santa  Anna  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Vice-President,  and  another  to  General  Barragan,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed  to  the  capital  and 
assume  the  reins  of  government  in  person.  He  ordered  the 
hostile  chiefs  to  cease  their  fratricidal  war,  which  was  alike 
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opposed  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  caasing 
Mexican  blood  to  flow  in  the  streets  of  the  eity^  wfaidi 
shonld  only  be  shed  in  defence  of  the  coimtry.  This  ap- 
peal had  the  desired  effect;  an  armistice  was  agreed  apon, 
and  all  parties  impatiently  awaited  the  retom  of  the  ilhis- 
trions  General  from  the  north. 

On  his  route  to  the  capital,  Santa  Anna  was  greeted 
eveiywhere  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of  un- 
bounded respect;  he  received  congratulatory  addresses 
from  several  of  the  states,  and  was  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  from  Congress  before  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion. On  the  20th  he  anrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico; 
two  days  aftenpi'ards  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  republic  at  the  town  or 
suburb  of  Guadalupe.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of 
March,  he  entered  the  capital  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity. A  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  cathedral  where  he 
attended  mass,  after  which  he  received  the  felicitations  of 
the  municipal  authorities.  Had  he  annihilated  the  whole 
American  army,  and  rolled  back  the  invading  tide  beyond 
the  Sabine^  Santa  Anna  would  not  have  been  greeted  with 
more  enthusiasm  by  the  fickle  and  excitable  Mexicans. 
In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  prosecute 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  restore  the  internal 
and  external  peace,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  depended. 

General  Winfleld  Scott  having  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  embarked  his  divisions 
which  had  been  concentrated  at  Tampico  and  the  island 
of  Lobos,  sixty  miles  south  of  that  place,  and  on  the  9th 
of  March  appeared  before  the  strong  city  and  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  The  latter  has  already  been  described; 
the  former  is  situated  on  the  mainland,  and  is  a  well-built, 
handsome  town;  the  houses  are  generally  two  storiea 
high,  constructed  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  \vith  a  square 
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eoort  in  the  centre,  and  with  flat  roofs.  The  material  of 
which  they  are  composed  ia  a  spedes  of  coral  {madrepora 
Qtired^  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity;  the  lime  of  which 
the  cement  is  formed  is  also  made  from  the  same  sub- 
stance; it  is  used  to  protect  the  coverings  of  the  houses, 
and  upon  the  foot-pavements,  receiving  fironi  friction  a 
pcdish  like  marble.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  built  of  the 
same  material,  and  are  strengthened  by  nine  bastions,  two 
of  which,  Santiago  and  Conception,  are  remarkably  strong 
and  of  immense  size ;  their  guns  command  the  castle  and 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  curtain  connecting  these 
towers  is  of  inconsiderable  height  and  thickness.  The 
circumference  of  the  walls  is  3,124  Castilian  varas;*  the 
number  of  cannon  mounted  upon  it,  at  various  points,  was 
more  than  one  hundred,  ten  of  which  were  brass  mortars. 
Vera  Cruz  was  founded  about  the  year  1560,  by  the 
Count  de  Monterey,  upon  the  spot  where  Cortes  first  land- 
ed; it  was  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a  city  in  1615, 
by  Philip  m.,  king  of  Spain.  The  Villa  Rica,  begun  by 
the  conquerors  in  1519,  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
present  town,  three  leagues  from  Zempoalla.  Three  years 
afterwards,  the  Spaniards  removed  the  settlement  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Antigua,  which  they  were  also  compelled 
to  abandon  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  location. 
Vera  Cruz  contains  many  massive  and  imposing  structures, 
which  have,  however,  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  population  of  the  place  has  been  gradually  diminishing, 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  intestine  war,  for  many 
years;  in  1802,  it  was  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand ;t  in 
1831,  it  had  decreased  to  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight;  at  the  present  time,  it  is  scarcely  four  thou- 
sand.    The  Mexican  government  were  perfectly  acquainted 

^  The  Castilian  vara  is  three  inches  less  than  the  English  yard.    Tlie 
dieoit  within  the  walls  is  5,362,000  square  feet 
t  Humboldt 
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with  the  designs  of  General  Scott  agalnBt  this  importaol 
point,  and  had  made  every  eBori  in  its  power  to  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  repel  an  attack,  but  owing  to  the  diffieoltief 
under  which  the  administration  labored  at  this  critical 
juncture  the  preparations  for  defence  were  incomplete. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Ot)i  of  March,  1847,  the  Ameri- 
can army,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  ooast»  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  squadron,  consisting  of  the  steamer 
Mississippi,  the  Raritan  and  Potomac  frigates,  and  die 
John  Adams,  Albany,  and  St.  Mary's  sloops  of  war,  to 
which  was  attached  a  fleet  of  smaller  vessels,  composed 
of  the  steamers  Spitfire  and  Vixen,  and  five  gun-boats; 
the  naval  force  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Connor. 
At  five  o'clock  the  1st  division,  under  General  Worth,  four 
thousand  strong,  entered  the  surf-boats,  sixty-seven  in 
number,  which  were  each  placed  in  charge  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer, and  rowed  by  sailors  belonging  to  the  ships ;  the  gun- 
boats, or  ^musquito  fleet,"  were  anchored  three  miles 
below  the  city,  so  as  to  protect  the  grand  movement  fay 
their  cross  fire.  The  line  of  boats  advanced  toward  the 
shore  to  the  south  of  the  to^vn  in  regular  order;  as  they 
approached,  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the 
latter  and  the  castle,  which  was  too  distant  to  have  the 
slightest  eflect.  When  the  troops  neared  the  beach,  they 
sprang  into  the  sea,  and  forming  by  companies  rushed  on 
land;  the  2d  di\'ision,  under  General  Patterson,  followed 
in  the  same  manner;  and  the  3d  division,  commanded  by 
General  Twiggs,  reached  the  shore  by  midnight, — the 
movement  having  been  efl!ected  vdthout  the  loss  of  a  man, 
or  an  accident  of  any  kind.*  At  sunrise  on  the  10th,  the 
energetic  Worth,  who  was  in  advance  with  his  regularsi 
moved  up  the  shore;  and  after  marching  some  distance, 
he  turned  the  head  of   his   column  toward  the  rear  of 

•  General  Scott's  Dispatch,  March  12th,  1847. 
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Ae  city,  when  he  encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
ontpoflts,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  discharge  of  a  piece 
of  artillery. 

The  ground  over  which  the  infantry  were  forced  to 
make  their  way,  was  composed  of  loose  sand,  which  had 
been  drifted  by  the  north  wind  into  immense  hills,  some  of 
which  were  more  than  fifty  feet  high ;  the  openings  between 
tfieee  elevations  were  intersected  with  dense  forests  of 
chapparal,  very  difficult  to  pass. 

Having  extended  his  line  to  its  full  length.  Worth  halted 
and  assumed  a  position,  with  his  right  resting  upon  the 
sea-shore,  and  his  left  flank  prolonged  into  the  interior. 
The  second  division  followed  and  fell  into  line  on  the  left 
of  the  first;  General  Twiggs  marching  his  column  still  furdier 
on,  spread  out  his  corps  until  the  city  was  encompasBed 
with  a  wall  of  bayonets ;  the  line  of  investment  stretching 
from  the  beach  to  the  hills.  During  this  movement,  the 
Mexican  ordnance  were  throwing  round  shot  and  shell  at 
the  invaders,  but  the  missiles  fell  harmless  among  their 
ranks.  Moving  still  nearer  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the 
aqueduct  which  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water,  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  its  communication  with  the  town 
cutofi*;  entrenchments  were  also  marked  out,  and  the  army 
set  to  woik  opening  them  as  soon  as  night^  fell.  On  the 
11th  and  12th,  the  men  labored  incessantly,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  cncmy^s  g^ns,  and  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
which  enveloped  them  in  a  dense  cloud  of  sand»  which 
proved  actually  more  annoying  to  them  than  the  Mexican 
shot.  On  the  next  day  the  norther  ceased,  and  the  line  of 
investment  being  completed,  Scott  prepared  to  open  his 
batteries ;  the  heavy  metal  belonging  to  which  could  not 
be  brought  on  shore  on  account  of  the  tempestuous  con- 
dition of  the  sea.* 


*  On  the  31st,  Commodore  Conner  gare  up  the  command  of  the  fleet 
to  Commodore  Perry. 
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On  the  22dy  the  mortars  having  been  planted,  and  the 
trenches  opened,  at  2  o'chick,  P.  M.,  General  Scott  eent 
a  formal  summons  to  the  city  to  surrender.*  General 
Morales,  who  commanded  the  place,  refused  to  listen  to 
the  proposal,  and  declared  his  determination  to  defend  both 
castle  and  town  to  the  last.  Seven  mortars  were  then 
put  into  action,t  and  great  destruction  followed.  The  gun- 
boats approached  the  city  at  the  same  moment  and  opened 
a  brisk  fire  from  their  guns  upon  that  side,  which  was 
answered  by  the  besieged,  in  an  energetic  manner;  the 
cannonading  was  kept  up  the  whole  of  the  night,  until 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Two  other  mortan 
having  been  mounted,  and  three  thirty-four  pounden, 
and  as  many  Paixhan  guns  of  a  large  calibre,  being 
ftrougfat  into  play  at  once,  the  bombardment  became  posi- 
tively awful.  The  houses  on  the  landward  side  were 
blown  to  pieces  and  a  great  number  of  the  besieged  were* 
destroyed.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  English  Consuls,  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  American  leader,  request- 
ing him  to  allow  the  women  and  children  to  retire  from 
the  terrible  scene.  General  Scott,  however,  refused,  as  the 
enemy  had  abundant  time,  before  he  landed,  to  remove  his 
families  and  non-combatants,  and  it  was  hit  duty  to  take 
the  place  at  all  risks .  On  the  25th,  four  24-pounders  and 
two  6-inch  howitzers  were  added  to  the  batteries,  which, 
united  with  the  guns  which  hcul  been  landed  from  the 
ships,  worked  dreadful  havoc ;  several  bastions  were  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  great  breaches  were  made  in  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants  and  soldiery  became  terrified  with 
the  awful  desolation  which  the  hostile  army  had  created, 
in  the  once  fair  city,  and  urged  General  Morales  to  sur- 
render ;  he  refused  to  listen  to  them,  asserting  his  deter- 
mination to  defend  the  town  as  long  as  one  stone  stood 
upon  another.    The  soldiery  became  mutinous,  refused  to 

*  See  Appendix,  XXIV.  f  Ibid. 
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obey  the  Goveraor,  and  elected  General  Landero  in  his 
place ;  that  officer  being  in  favor  of  a  surrender. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  the  Mencan 
leader  made  overtures  for  a  capitulation ;  although  a  ter- 
rible storm  was  raging  at  the  time,  the  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  General  Worth,  Colonel  Totten  and  General 
Pillow,  on  the  American  side,  and  the  Senors  Yillaneuva, 
Herrera,  and  Robles,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  met,  and  on 
the  27th,  signed  a  capitulation.* 

It  was  provided  that  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  should  be  delivered  to  the  troops  of 
tibe  United  States,  the  garrisons  of  the  same  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  with  their  arms,  munitions, 
public  stores,  and  materiel  of  eveiy  description.  The  of- 
ficers were  permitted  to  retain  their  private  effects  and  side 
arms,  and  both  rank  and  file  were  allowed  five  days  to 
retire  to  their  respective  homes, — ^the  former  becoming  re- 
sponsible for  the  observance  of  the  parole,  not  to  engage 
in  hostilities  against  this  government  during  the  existing 
war.  At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1847,  the 
flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes  was  hoisted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  towers  of  San  Juan.f 

— —  ■ 1— 

*  See  Appendix,  XXVI. 

f  *'  I  have  said  but  little  aboat  the  eyacaation  of  this  place  bj  the 
Mexicans,  on  the  29th  of  March,  because  1  have  had  little  time.  It  re- 
minded me  more  of  the  *  Departure  of  the  Israelites*  than  augrht  else  I  can 
compare  it  to— the  long  procession  of  soldiers,  national  militia,  and  people 
of  all  classes  and  sexes,  as  they  poured  out  of  the  walls  of  a  city,  set  off 
M  this  is,  with  huge,  antique-looking  domes,  and  other  architectural  or^ 
naments.  As  at  Monterey,  there  was  the  same  throng  of  camp-women, 
ewrrying  every  conceivable  implement  of  ornament  and  use,  especially  of 
the  former,  to  say  nothing  of  innomerable  parrots,  poodle  dogs,  and  other 
absurdities  of  a  kindred  nature.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  poorer  the 
people,  in  every  country,  the  greater  number  of  dogs  they  must  have  about 
them;  but  in  no  nation  does  the  half-starred  population  affect  the  animal 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  this.  There  was  one  fellow,  in  the  procession 
that  marched  out  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  I  particularly  noticed.    He  certainly 
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The  siege  had  lasted  sixteen  days,  daring  which  a  laige 
quantity  of  heavy  shot  had  been  projected  by  the  variom 
batteries  by  land  and  sea.  The  nomber  of  prisoners  taken 
was  nearly  four  thousand,  among  whom  there  "were  a  great 
number  of  officers  of  high  rank;  the  Mexicans  estimated 
their  loss,  during  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  nearly 
one  thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  among  whom  were, 
unfortunately,  several  women  and  children ;  a  casualty, 
however  deeply  to  be  regretted,  which  could  not  be 
avoided.*  The  American  Iosh,  during  the  siege,  was  sixty- 
five  killed  and  wounded ;  fourteen  of  this  number  belonged 
to  the  navy,  and  fifly-one  to  the  army ;  the  former  were 
engaged  in  working  a  battery  on  shore.  The  officers 
killed,  were  Captain  Vinton,  of  the  artillery,  Uaptain  Al- 
burtis  of  the  infantry,  and  Midshipman  Shubrick,  of  the 
navy.  By  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  the  army  of  General 
Scott  was  increased  to  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  men ;  a  force  strong  enough  to  take,  and  hold  the 
provinces  of  the  south,  as  long  as  the  two  countries  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a  hostile  attitude  toward  each  other. 

The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  reached  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  created  a  great 
excitement  among  all  classes ;  for  a  time,  the  people  and 
public  functionaries  were  overwhelmed  with  the  disastrous 


looked  like  a  priest,  both  in  garb  and  mien ;  but  then  as  he  had  a  fiddle 
in  one  hand,  and  a  fighting  cock  ia  the  other,  it  may  be  unfair  to  class 
him  among  the  holy  brotherhood.    I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  man  and  his 

*  We  understand  that  General  Scott  delayed  opening  his  guns  upon 
the  city  for  eight  hours,  to  give  the  women  and  children  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing,  assuring  them  of  protection  for  themselves,  and  whatever 
property  they  might  choose  to  carry  with  them.  Not  an  individual  em- 
braced this  offer,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  women  and  children, 
during  the  bombardment,  was  a  source  of  the  most  painful  regret  to  the 
General  and  the  army.  Though  no  accurate  return  had  been  made,  it 
was  believed  that  the  slain  in  the  city,  daring  the  investment,  exceeded 
eight  hundred. 
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news ;  but  a  reaction  took  place  in  their  minds,  and  when 
Santa  Anna  made  a  requisition  upon  the  capital,  for  a 
fresh  body  of  troops,  thousands  enrolled  themselves  under 
hie  command  :  it  is  true,  these  patriotic  recruits  were  from 
the  lower  orders,  but  they  will  fight  none  the  worse  for 
having  plundered  on  the  highway,  or  slept  all  their  lives  in 
the  open  air. 

In  his  proclamation  to  the  nation,  announcing  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  great  sea-port  of  the  republic;  Santa 
Anna  attributed  the  misfortune,  not  to  the  valor  of  the 
Americans,  or  the  superior  number  of  their  men, but  to  the 
interminable  dissensions  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the 
country.  " 'Chance  may  decree,"  said  he,  "  that  the  proud 
American  nost  shall  subdue  the  capital  of  the  Aztec  em- 
pire ;  yet  the  nation  shall  not  perish :  I  swear  that  Mexico 
shall  triumph,  if  my  wishes  are  seconded  by  a  sin- 
cere and  unanimous  effort.  A  thousand  times  fortunate 
for  the  nation,  will  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz  prove,  if 
the  disaster  shall  awaken,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  enthusiasm,  dignity,  and  generous  ardor  of  a 
true  patriotism." 

There  was,  however,  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  be  en- 
countered than  even  the  victorious  army  of  the  States ;  this 
dangerous  foe  was  to  be  found  in  the  embodied  ignorance, 
superstition,  poverty,  and  destitution,  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people ;  which  led  them  continually  to  break  out  in  revolt 
against  the  authority  which  they  themselves  had  esta- 
blished, by  recognizing  the  constitution  of  1824 ;  by  approv- 
ing of  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  his  elevation  to 
supreme  power,  by  the  sovereign  constituent  Congress  of 
the  nation. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  General  Worth  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  conquered  city ;  the  port  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  moderate  tariff  established,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
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of  the  army,  the  aqnadron,  and  the  indigent  inhabitants  of 
Vera  Orai. 

NoTB.— Daring  the  bombmrdment,  the  Amerieans  threw  the  following 
nunber  of  shot : 

•Amtjr  Jlo/lery. 

3,000  ten-inch  thelle 90  lbs.  each. 

SOOround  shot 25      '* 

300  eight-inch  howitser  shells 68       '* 

Aofy  BaUay. 

1,000  Psixhsn  shot 68    /« 

800  round  shot. 39      ^ 

Muif^iU  FUeL 

1,900  shot  and  shell,  arenging 63      ** 

Blaking,  in  all,  6,700  shot  sad  shell,  weighing  463,600  Ihi^ 

The  destruction  in  the  citj  is  most  awful  •— one-half  of  it  it 
destroyed.  Hooses  are  blown  to  pieces,  and  furaitore  scattered  in  ereiy 
direction— the  streets  torn  ap,  and  the  strongest  bnildings  serionslj 
damaged. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Till  dercMe  of  tlie  author  of  the  fbragoing  portioii  of  the  HienmT  ev  Mnico, 
leaden  it  inaimbcnt  oo  another  to  cmny  out  the  «ine^  whoee  object,  throogh  the 
whole  c»f  the  ■uceeeding  hiitorkel  nemtioo  hae  beeo,  to  giYt  mmfkj  m  faO  and  ctK" 
rect  an  account  as  poenble,  of  the  diaaatroos  battlee  that  eueceeded  the  &11  of  Yoi 
Crui  to  the  chi«  of  the  war  with  the  United  Statea.  We  giTe  to  the  leader  a  eon- 
die  iriew  of  the  rperchang;ing  ecenea  of  the  Mexican  govemment  and  the  poKtied 
partiee  of  the  nation,  ae  acted  upon  and  directed  bj  the  multitode  of  her  poKtied 
cUeii  during  that  period;  and  tboogh  the  picture  preeented  emiot  be  pleaaant  for  the 
thoughtful  nind  to  contempUle,  yet  it  »  intereeling  from  ita  ^rery  fhangeo.  Wt 
leaTe  it  under  the  government  of  Uerrera,  at  the  oonchuion  of  the  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted 8talei;  and  Hy)ice  that  the  commencement  of  that  adminiotratioo  haadMnmmon 
energy  and  ngor,  fai  rapnming  inaunectiono,  in  maintafarfng  oiicr  and  temyWIIj. 
and  in  advancing  the  beat  interaitB  of  the  people,  than  any  adminirtntioii  lh«l  hai 
held  theniniof  power  mnce  the  baniihment  of  the  Empsorltorfaida;  aaditiitobi 
bapad  and  expected,  that  the  eircntf  of  the  war,  and  the  occupation  af  parte  of  the 
country  by  the  American  anniei»  has  proved  of  advantage  to  the  Mexican  ndltmi  in 
showing  the  people  their  true  strength,  the  advantages  of  law  and  aider  in  dvlaoa- 
ety,  and  the  true  value  of  their  host  of  military  chieftaina ;  but,  mom  eapedaBy,  in 
having  had  a  strong  influence  in  removing  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  slavUi 
aopantitions  with  which  they  have  been  encircled.  It  ii  for  the  fbture  historian  to 
rafarte  the  affbct  of  these  lessons  upon  Mexico,  and  by  that  effect  to  trace  the  nation  in 
itaiiiing  progress  to  a  respectable,  and  to  a  degiee,happy  people;  or,  on  the  ether 
,  by  a  neglect  of  these,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  couiaa  aa  of  former 
to  follow  her  frllen  power,  step  by  step,  to  the  deepest  anaitfay ;  then  to  record, 
that  Mexico  was  a  nation  of  former  times,  but  now  no  more. 
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The  poesession  of  the  three  pieces  of  American  artillery  and  the 
flags,  taken  by  Santa  Anna,  at  Buena  Vista,  enabled  him  to  claim  the 
▼ictorj  there,  in  terms  sufficiently  plausible,  to  deceive  the  Mexican 
nation,  always  willing  to  be  deceived  in  opinion  of  the  ability  of  their 
generals,  and  the  prowess  of  their  troops. — The  fact  of  the  army 
having  totally  failed  in  its  proposed  objeet — that  of  driving  the  invip 
ders  from  their  northern  position— -was  not  thought  of,  save  to  refer  it 
to  their  want  of  provisions,  as  the  commander-in-chief  affirmed.— His 
reception  by  the  people  of  the  towns  on  his  route  of  retreat,  was  that 
accorded  a  conqueror.  They  believed,  that  he  had  given  a  death  blow 
to  die  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  north,  and  that  he  would  soon 
utteriy  defeat  and  drive  from  the  shores  of  the  republic,  that  victo- 
riona  column,  which,  under  Gen.  Scott,  had  just  accomplished  the 
redaction  of  the  rich  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  strong  casde  of  Ulloa. 

The  Mexicans  now  looked  not  upon  their  real  losses,  but  only 
dwelt  npon  tlieir  future  fancied  snccess. — Their  spirits  and  confi- 
dence were  also  much  elevated,  by  the  result  of  an  assault,  made  by 
Gen.  Urreay  with  a  body  of  lancers,  upon  a  large  wagon-train  of  the 
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enemy,  near  Marin,  and  not  far  from  Monterey. — On  the  22d  of  Fein 
niary,  the  same  day.  of  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of  Baena 
Vista,  Urrea  had  wholly  routed  this  American  force,  killiiig  fifty,  and 
taking  thirty  prisoners,  together  with  one  hundred  and  ten  wagonf 
with  army  stores,  and  three  hundred  pack  mules  with  the  same,  and 
valuable  merchandise. 

This  event  added  to  the  exultation  of  the  nation,  who  now  be- 
lieved, that  the  tide  of  war  would  turn,  under  the  direction  of  Santa 
Anna;  and,  to  the  patriotic  appeal  which  he  addressed  to  them,* 
upon  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  they  responded,  by  thousands 
nishing  to  his  standard. — In  a  few  days,  he  found  his  available 
forces  swelled  to  a  respectable  army. — Having  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  materiel  of  war,  and  impressed  into  his  service  all  the 
wagons  of  private  individuals  within  the  city,  and  atqjos,  or  droves 
of  pack  mules,  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  on  the  2d  of  April  he 
commenced  a  rapid  march  for  the  strong  position  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
on  the  national  road,  between  the  cities  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa; 
which  he  resolved  to  fortify  in  such  strength,  as  to  resist  the  onward 
movement  of  the  invaders,  toward  the  heart  of  the  country. 

On  this  march,  his  army  was  still  further  increased  in  numbers.  At 
Puebla,  he  was  received  with  joy,  and  supplies  furnished  him. — From 

•  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA,  Pieadent  ad  interim  of  the  Meiian 

RepuUic,  to  his  compatriots : 

Mexicans :  Vera  Cruz  is  already  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  It  has  succumbed ; 
not  under  the  influence  of  American  valor,  nor  can  it  be  even  said  that  it  has  frDen 
ondcr  the  impulses  of  their  good  fortune.  To  our  shame  be  it  said,  we  ounelves,  hare 
produced  this  deplorable  misfortune,  by  our  own  interminable  discords. 

The  truth  is  due  to  you  from  the  government ;  you  are  the  arinters  of  ihe  fiUe  of 
our  country.  If  our  country  is  to  be  defended,  it  will  be  you  who  will  stop  the  tri- 
umphant march  of  the  enemy,  who  now  oocufHes  Vera  Cruz.  If  the  enemy  adtanoe 
one  step  more,  the  national  independence  will  be  buried  in  the  abyss  of  the  past 

I  am  resolved  to  go  out  and  encounter  the  enemy.  M^hat  is  life  worth,  ennQ|bled  by 
the  national  gratitude,  if  the  country  suffers  under  a  censure,  the  stain  of  which  will 
be  visible  upon  the  forehead  of  every  Mexican  1 

My  duty  is  to  sacrifice  myself,  and  I  well  know  how  to  fulfill  it !  Perhaps  dw 
American  hosts  may  proudly  tread  the  imperial  copital  of  the  Aztecs.  I  will  nefW 
witness  such  opprobrium,  for  I  am  decided,  first  to  die  fighting ! 

The  monicntouM  crisis  has  at  length  arrived  to  the  Mexican  Republic.    It  is  as  gb 
rious  to  die  fighting,  as  it  is  infamous  to  declare  ourselves  conqueredj  uiihout  a  strvg^ 
gle — and  by  an  enemy  whose  rapacity  is  as  far  removed  from  valor  as  from  generoaty. 

Mexicans !  you  have  a  religion — protect  it !    You  have  honor — then  free  yoandfVi 
from  infiimy  !     Vou  love  your  wives,  your  children — then  liberate  them  firom  Ameri- 
can brutality !    But  it  must  be  by  action — not  by  vain  entreaty  nor  barren  desiies 
which  the  enemy  must  be  opposed.    The  natioiial  cause  is  infinitely  just,  alllioagh 
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the  castle  of  Perote,  as  he  advanced,  he  withdrew  many  pieces  of 
artillery,  in  addition  to  those  that  he  had  brought  on ;  and,  anticipating 
a  long  and  protracted  battle,  from  here  he  added  also  much  materid. 
At  the  beautiful  city  of  Jalapa,  as  he  neared  his  intended  position,  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  increased  among  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  knowledge,  that  should  the  army  fail  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy,  their  city  would  be  the  first  to  fall  into  the  invader's 
hands. — Here,  more  supplies  were  furnished,  not  only  in  isubsistenee 
and  ammunition,  but  in  that  more  needed  at  this  juncture,  money  for 
the  pay  of  the  troops. 

He  arrived  at  the  position  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  an  army  of  near 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  a  fine  park  of  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery* 
and  an  immense  maieriel  of  war. — ^The  old  fortifications,  which,  in 
the  war  for  independence,  had  made  this  point  impregnable  against 
the  efforts  of  any  fcnrce  advancing  from  the  east,  were  relkscupied,  re- 
paired, increased,  and  strengthened.-*The  wild  and  desolate  hills,  and 
the  lonely  mountain  pass  were  covered,  over  and  around,  by  the  warlike 
and  imposing  battalions  of  Mexico,  whose  flag  blew  out  from  the  lofty 
summits  of  the  eminences,  in  the  strong  gulf  breeze,  that  came  rush- 
ing up  from  the  extended  regions  of  the  tierras  calientes,  or  hot  lands, 
which  lay  spread  out  in  view  at  their  bases,  far  below,  like  a  map. 

God  appeus  to  have  deserted  ue;  but  Hie  ire  will  be  appeaeed.  when  we  preeent,  ■• 
an  expiation  of  our  erron,  the  mitiiDents  of  tnie  petriotisn,  end  of  m  anoere  nnioii. 
ThoMy  the  Aknightj  will  hleei  our  efibrts»  and  we  will  be  invincible ;  fiir,  againit  the 
dedson  of  eight  million*  of  Mexicans,  of  what  avail  are  the  efibrta  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  Americans,  when  apposed  by  the  fiat  of  Bhrine  justice  ! 

Perhaps  I  speak  to  you  for  the  last  time !  I  pray  you  listen  to  me !  Do  not  vacil- 
late between  death  and  bimveiy ;  and  if  the  enemy  conquer  you,  at  least  they  will 
respect  the  heroism  of  your  resistance.  It  is  now  time  that  the  common  defease 
should  alone  occupy  your  thoughts !  The  hour  of  sacrifice  has  sounded  iu  approach ! 
Awaken !    A  tomb  opens  at  your  feet !     Conquer  a  laurel  to  repose  on  it 

Thb  nation  has  not  yet  lost  its  vitality.  I  swear  to  you,  I  will  answer  for  the  triumph 
of  Meneb,  if  unanimous  and  sincere  desires  on  jour  part,  second  my  desires.  Happy 
win  have  been,  a  thousand  tiax»  happy,  the  unfortunate  event  at  Vera  Cruz,  if  die 
destruction  of  that  city  may  have  served  to  infuse  into  the  Mexican  breast  the  dlgniCy 
and  the  generous  ardor  of  a  true  patriotism !  Thus  will  the  country  have  been  indu- 
bitably saved ;  but  if  the  country  succumb,  she  will  bequeath  her  opprobrium  and  her 
censure  to  those  egotists  who  were  not  ready  to  defend  her — to  those  who  traitorooaly 
ponued  their  private  turmoiU  to  trample  upon  the  national  banner ! 

Mexicans !  jour  fete  is  the  fete  of  the  nation !  Not  the  Americans,  but  tou  will 
decide  her  destiny !  Vera  Cruz  calls  for  vengeance !  Follow  me,  and  wash  out  the 
■Cain  of  her  dishonor! 

ANTONIO  LOPlfiZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Maxico^  March  81, 1847. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  whole  anny  wat 
in  active  now  u(  preparation,  and  the  tones  of  bugles,  and  the  roll  of 
drams,  answered  rach  uiIrt  from  hight  to  hight,  and  resounded  in  the 
deep  gleus  who>e  passatrc  was  to  be  effectually  prohibited  to  the  enemy. 
*  Anotlier  political  change  had  taken  place  at  t)ie  capital,  a  few  days 
before  this  time.  The  Vice-President,  Gomes  Farias,  as  has  been 
before  rerurded.  had  obtained  tlie  ill  will  of  the  clergy,  and  horror 
stricken  tlif  more  bigott'd  pari  of  the  people,  by  his  efforts  to  raise 
means  for  die  support  of  the  armies  of  the  nation,  from  the  sale  of  the 
immcHHc  property  of  tlic  church. — ^This  had  led  to  the  revolution 
agmiiisi  his  puwer,  conducted  by  Gen.  Pe&a  y  Barragan,  which  the 
president,  iSanla  Anna,  had  quflled  by  his  rapid  approach  from  Saa 
Luis  Potutti. — Now,  as  he  was  again  al)out  to  leave  with  the  army, 
to  meet  Gen.  SScutt,  t)ie  enemies  of  Gomez  Farias  exerted  themselves 
to  remove  him  from  office,  before  he  should  again  have  the  sway  of 
the  government  at  the  capital. — But  as  this  could  not  be  done  by  revo- 
lution without  striking  at  the  power  of  the  President  Santa  Anna, 
against  whom  no  one,  at  the  present,  wished  to  move,  a  bolder  scheme 
was  planned  and  carried  through  congress,  after  fierce  opposition, 
by  the  passage  of  the  following  decree,  which,  while  it  gave  the 
president  permission  to  lead  the  army  against  the  enemy,  effectually 
removed  Gomez  Farias  from  power,  by  abolishing  the  office  which 
he  held,  making  provision  for  its  place  to  be  supplied  by  that  of 
a  president-substitute ;  and  also,  providing  for  the  next  election,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  plan  of  continual  changes  of  form  of  government 
and  elections,  which  has  been  so  far,  the  particular  curse  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic. 

*•  1.  Permission  is  granted  to  the  actual  President  of  the  Republic, 
to  take  command,  in  person,  of  the  forces  which  the  Government  may 
place  under  his  command,  to  resist  tlic  foreign  enemy. 

**  2.  The  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  established  by  the  law 
of  21st  December  last,  is  suppressed. 

**3.  The  place  of  the  provisional  President  shall  be  filled  by  a  sub- 
stitute, named  by  Congress,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  just 
cited. 

*^4.  If,  in  this  election,  the  vote  of  the  deputations  should  be  tied, 
in  place  of  determining  the  choice  by  lot,  t^ongress  shall  decide,  voting 
by  person. 

*•  5.  The  functions  of  the  substitute  shall  cease,  when  tlie  provi- 
sional IVesident  shall  return  to  the  exercise  of  power. 

"6.  On  the  15th  day  of  May  next,  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republie,  ac< 
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to  the  form  prescribea  by  tfae^nsdtution  of  1824,  and  with  oo  other 
dificurence,  save  Toting  for  one  individual  only. 

.**  7.  The  same  legislatures  shall  at  once  transmit  to  the  Sovereign 
Congress,  the  result  of  the  election,  in  a  certified  dispatch." 

This  decree  was  ||p^d  upon  the  30th  March  ;  and  at  the  same  sil- 
ting.  Congress,  havingri>een  informed,  through  a  minister,  that  Presi- 
dent Santa  Anna  wished  at  once  to  depart  for  the  army,  immediately 
reiolTed  itself  into  permanent  session,  and  elected,  to  fill  the  newly 
created  office  of  president  substitute,  Seftor  Pedro  Maria  Anaya,  a 
person  of  patriotism,  integrity  and  capability,  who  was  popular  with 
the  three  great  classes,  the  clergy,  army,  and  people;  and  who, 
moreover,  not  having  been  an  actor  on  the  changing  political  arena,  al 
this  important  period  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  no  bittw 
political  enemies.— He  was  installed  into  ofiice  on  the  2d  day  of  April, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  Santa  Anna  left  for  the  army, 
which  had  already  taken  up  the  line  of  march. 

This  action  of  congress,  in  thus  abolishing  the  vice  presidency, 
was,  by  the  minority  thereof,  in  a  few  days  afier,  protested  against  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  and  declared  ^  irregular  and  unconstitution- 
al;  *'  and  to  this  protest  the  legislature  of  the  powerful  State  of  Ja- 
lisco added  its  remonstrance  in  a  short  time,  but  it  produced  no  efiect. 
The  president  substitute,  Anaya,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  vigor,  and  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Bravo,  leA  in  command  of 
the  forces  at  the  capital,  began  making  strong  efforts  to  still  farther 
arouse  the  spirit  of  resistance  against  the  invaders,  both  in  the  capital 
and  nation. 

At  Cerro  Gordo,  Santa  Anna  and  his  generals  spared  no  exertion 
necessary  to  still  further  increase  the  formidable  defenses. — This  posi- 
tion was  wild  and  nigged  in  the  extreme. — ^A  small  river  of  clear 
water  running  eastwardly  dashed  over  the  rocks  and  wound  its  way 
along  in  the  romantic  bottom  of  a  wide  and  terrible  ravine,  into  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  which,  five  hundred  feet,  it  is  awful  to  look 
down  from  the  rocky  bights,  which  now  formed  the  position  of 
the  right  of  the  Mexican  army. — The  mountain  tropical  birds  sailed 
through  it^  depths,  far  below  the  point  of  vision,  while  tlie  opposite 
precipitous  boundary  of  dark  and  naked  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  across  the  chasm,  etfectually  forbade  descent  into  the  depths. 
No  passairo,  therefore,  could  be  attempted  across  this  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  save  at  one  point,  in  the  latter  direction,  where 
with  infinite  hibor,  along  a  natural  ravine,  that  met  tlie  other  at  right 
angles,  the  old  Spanish  road  had  been  constructed,  which  descended  to 
it,  five  miles  from  Cerro  Gordo.— A  magnificent  stone  bridge,  of  lofty 
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ftrchei^  spanned  the  stream,  and  the  road,  leaving;  it  after  croaiiiy  a 
small  plain,  called  Plan  del  Rio,  rose  again  from  its  depths  by  a  spirat 
ascent  around  the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  turned  to  the  ntMrthwest. 
and  followed  a  parallel  course,  as  it  rapidly  ascended  among  the  rocky 
hills  which  were  interspersed  with  long  aod  deep  glens  and  precipitous 
ravines,  not  so  large  as  the  former,  but  terrible  to  look  into,  and  mostly 
unpassable ;  winding  around  these  hills,  and  on  the  precipitous  edges 
of  these  chasms,  the  road  came  to  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo  ^ — this 
was  looked  down  upon  from  either  side  by  imposing  eminences,  their 
brows  now  surrounded  by  breastworks,  frowning  with  cannon,  and 
bristling  with  bayonets ;  while  in  the  rear,  from  strong  batteries  pio- 
tradcd  the  mouths  of  heavy  cannon,  bearing  down  upon  the  pass,  ren* 
dering  it  impossible  for  a  foe  to  advance ; — along  this  road  the  invadeit 
must  come. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  established  his  headquarters  in  the  rear  of  theie 
hills,  on  a  plain,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  terrible  sonthem  ravinew^ 
As  it  was  impossible  to  descend  into  its  depths  to  obtain  water  from  the 
river,  a  small  stream  from  the  hills  still  in  his  rear  was  diverted  and 
conveyed  to  this  spot,  by  a  ditch. — He  placed  his  hospitals  and  stores 
around  him,  and  strengthened  his  immediate  position,  by  a  battery  of 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  as  a  precaution  of  reserve,  and  backed  them 
by  a  body  of  four  thousand  lancers,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Caoa- 
lizo. — In  front  of  him,  as  he  looked  towards  the  east,  rose  the  lofty  hilli 
between  which  came  up  the  pass. — That  on  the  right,  was  bounded  by 
the  southern  ravine  on  its  flank,  and  ended  abruptly  in  three  spurs  on 
its  eastern  extremity ;  from  these,  one  could  see  down  on  the  hot  and 
lower  regions  of  the  tierras  calientes,  and  the  distant  gulf  bounded  the 
view. — On  the  left,  Cerro  Gordo  arose  in  its  bulk  near  a  thousand 
feet,  and  in  front  of  that,  to  the  east,  the  lower  but  lofty  hUl  of  Tele- 
grafo  stretched  out  its  long  extent,  every  foot  of  its  surface  under  the 
plunging  fire  of  the  guns  of  Cerro  Gordo. — Around  the  northern  base 
of  this,  and  of  Cerro  Gordo,  ran  a  deep  ravine,  considered  impassa- 
ble.— At  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  pass,  he  established  a  battery  of 
five  cannon,  bearing  down  its  extent ;  the  road  was  also  ditched  and 
barricaded;  here,  too,  he  stationed  heavy  bodies  of  infuntry. — Ob 
the  top  of  Cerro  Gordo,  to  the  left,  were  placed  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  three  thousand  choice  troops  under  Gen.  Ampudia,  with 
Gen.  Vasquez  as  second  in  command. — On  the  hill  to  the  right,  along 
its  brow,  from  the  commencement  of  its  ascent,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  to  its  termination  on  the  first  eastern  spur,  twelve  hundred  yardSv 
all  the  way  looking  down  on  the  road  as  it  wound  round  the  gargjb, 
breastworks  lined  with  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  three  euuMm 
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midway.  These,  together  with  the  first  eastern  spur  of  the  eminence, 
which  overhung  the  road  for  half  a  mile,  before  it  entered  the  pass,  and 
on  which  were  mounted  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Romulus  de  la  Vega. — The  second,  or  cenural  spur* 
separated  from  each  of  the  others  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  being,  by  the 
sloping  position  of  the  ground  for  a  mile  in  front  of  it,  more  easily 
approached,  was  stronger ;  with  two  lines  of  rock  defense,  mounting 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  supported  by  a  force  of  two  tliousand 
men,  consisting  of  the  battalions  of  Zachapuisda  and  Hatlanque,  a 
body  of  artillery  of  the  line,  and  the  piquets  of  Matamoras  and  Liber- 
ted— -eome  of  the  oldest  and  best  troops  of  the  Mexican  army.— -This 
important  post  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Jarero,  with  Post 
Capt.  Don  Buenaventura  Aranjo,  a  brave  ofiicer,  second  in  command. 

The  third,  and  southern  spur,  flanked  by  the  deep  chasm,  and  front- 
ing like  the  other  two,  on  the  same  line  to  the  east,  was  also  defended 
by  a  stone  breastwork,  and  mounted  six  pieces  of  artillery,  part  of  them 
so  disposed,  as  to  bear  upon  a  column  advancing  upon  the  central  bat* 
tery.     This  post  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Luis  Pinson. 

In  all  his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  conflict,  the  comman- 
der-in-chief displayed  great  generalship  ;  and,  with  full  confidence  in 
their  success,  and  with  the  knowledge,  that  upon  the  event  of  this  bat* 
tie  was  staked  every  hope  of  Mexico,  the  subordinate  generals  and  the 
army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  daring  invaders. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  advance  of  the  Americans,  under  Gen. 
Twiggs,  left  Vera  Cruz,  on  their  march  toward  the  interior.  On  the 
10th,  proceeded  a  large  division  under  Maj.  Gen.  Patterson.  On  the 
12th,  Gen.  Scott  with  the  dragoons.  On  the  18th,  the  division  of 
Gen.  Worth  followed,  with  the  artillery;  and  on  the  18th,  the  brigade 
of  Gen  Quitman  brought  up  the  rear. 

Gen.  Twiggs*s  force  arriving  at  Plan  del  Rio,  on  the  11th,  after  a 
hot  skirmish  with  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  lancers,  passed  on  until 
they  were  within  direct  gun-shot  of  the  formidable  intrenchments, 
without  being  aware  of  their  existence — with  such  celerity  and  silenc^e 
had  Santa  Anna  made  his  arrangements. — Twiggs  fell  back  to  Plan 
del  Rio,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  Patterson's  division,  which,  fol- 
lowed by  General  Scott  and  Gen.  Wortli's  division,  soon  arrived,  and 
the  two  armies  lay  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  apart. 

Santa  Anna,  Ills  officers  and  soldiers,  were  now  most  active.^ 
The  general  was  over  all  parts  of  the  field,  again  and  again,  directing 
all  operations  upon  the  various  points  for  defense.  The  main  attack 
he  expected  would  be  upon  the  right ;  for  no  one  in  his  army  dreamed 
that  the  lofty  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo  could  be  stormed.  Upon  his  right 
31 
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the  trees  anrl  brush  were  cut  down  for  a  distance  of  two  hnndred 
yards  in  front,  and  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  down  to  the  road  below. 
From  this  position,  he  could  look  direcdy  down  upon  the  American 
camp  in  the  deep  valley  below ;  every  movement  there  was  percepti- 
ble to,  and  prepared  for,  by  hiYn. 

Gen.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  active.  In  addition  to 
the  reconnoisances  made  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  others  more  daring,  were 
completed  by  die  engineers,  and  by  Gen.  Pillow  in  person.  The 
result  of  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  impossibility 
of  approach  by  a  small  party  was  extremely  unsatisfactor}',  but  still 
enough  for  Gen.  Scott  to  form  his  plan  of  attack.  One  important 
item,  the  artillery  on  the  right,  was  undiscovered  in  these  recoDBoU 
sances. — On  the  17th  of  April,  Gen.  Twiggs  advanced,  cut  a  new  road 
to  the  right  of  the  main  one,  and  crossing  some  ravinea  before  deemed 
impassable,  took  possession  of  the  higlit  of  Telegrafo,  the  long  and 
high  hill  in  front,  and  below  tlie  lofty  Cerro  Gordo,  the  Mexican  leA. 
Santa  Anna,  from  the  latter  hill,  seeing  this  movement,  sent  a  large 
force  to  regain  Telegrafo. — A  sharp  action  inmiediately  took  place, 
but  the  Americans  retained  possession  of  the  important  eminence; 
and  during  the  night,  reinforced  by  Gen.  Shiclds's  brigade,  mounted  on 
the  hill,  three  24  pounders,  and  the  next  morning,  the  18th,  opened  a 
heavy  upward  fire  upon  the  hight  of  Cerro  Gordo. — Santa  Anna  was 
there,  but  left  shordy  afterwards,  for  his  headquarters.  Gen.  Ampu- 
dia  also  left,  leaving  the  post  in  command  of  Gen.  Vasquez. 

Soon  after  this  firing  had  commenced,  the  Mexican  lines  were  as- 
sailed in  all  parts,  with  the  utmost  impetuosity . — Gen.  Pillow  vigor- 
ously assaulted  the  strong  right;  Col. Harney,  with  Twiggs's  brig-ade, 
ascended  the  hill  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  Col.  Riley,  with  the  2d  brigade, 
winding  round  the  base  of  that,  attacked  in  rear  the  fortifications 
on  the  road ;  while  Gen.  Shields  led  his  brigade  still  further  round 
from  the  base  and  in  the  rear  of  the  hill,  and  suddenly  and  violently 
assaulted  the  headquarters  of  Santa  Anna  himself,  taking  the  seven 
gun  battery,  routing  the  Mexican  infantry,  and  putting  Gen.  Canalizo's 
body  of  cavalry  to  a  complete  and  disorderly  flight. — Col.  Harney, 
after  experiencing  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  top  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
carried  it  with  the  bayonet. — Col.  Riley,  after  resistance  equally 
strong,  routed  the  forces  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  captured  the 
batter V  there. 

Gen.  Pillow,  on  the  right,  furiously  assaulted  the  strong  works,  and 
not  dreaming  of  artillery,  was  received  by  such  a  destructive  fire  of 
canister  shot,  from  eight  pieces  in  front,  dve  on  the  next  batterj  10 
to  his  right,  and  four  on  the  one  to  his  left,  and  the  fire  of  two  thou* 
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sand  muskets,  that  his  foremost  regiment,  the  2cl  Tennessee,  was  swept 
away  instantaneously. — More  formidable  preparations  for  another 
assault  were  immediately  made ;  but,  Generals  La  Vega,  Pinson  and 
Jarero,  seeing  that  the  hight  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  carried,  which  com- 
manded, from  the  left,  and  rear,  their  position,  and  that  (heir  retreat 
was  entirely  cut  off,  surrendered  their  whole  forces  prisoners  of  war ; 
while  the  fugitives  from  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  fled  along  the 
Jalapa  road,  as  rapidly  as  fear  couM  urge  them,  followed  and  cut 
down,  by  the  American  dragoons  and  infantry. 

Gen.  Santa  Anna  barely  escaped,  on  one  of  the  mules  of  his  car- 
riage.—Gen.  Ampudia  with  difficulty  and  by  stratagem  eluded  the  pur- 
rait  of  the  dragoons,  which  continued  for  sixteen  miles.— Never  was 
n  battle  more  fully  lost,  never  was  a  rout  more  complete,  more  final, 
more  disastrous.  The  Mexican  army  was  for  the  present  annihilated. 
Gen.  Canalizo*8  lancers  passed  through  Jalapa,  in  fear  and  haste, 
where,  a  few  days  before,  they  had  boasted,  that  each  man  would  bring 
a  captive  enemy  tied  in  triumph  to  his  horse.  The  Mexican  loss 
in  this  battle,  was  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  four  thousand 
prisoners,  including  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  officers,  and  five 
generals,  viz.,  Pinson,  Jarero,  La  Vega,  Noreiga,  and  Obando.  Gen. 
Vasquez  was  killed  at  his  post.  Forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  most 
of  them  brass,  eight  thousand  stand  of  arms,  many  wagons  and  pack 
mules,  and  an  immense  materiel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Sixteen  thousand  dollars  in  silver,  was  found  in  Santi  Anna*s  carriage. 

Tliis  result  of  the  battle  was  so  astounding,  so  unlooked  for,  by 
all  parties  in  Mexico,  that  the  utmost  consternation  and  dread  spread 
itself  widely  around. — The  city  of  Jalapa  immediately  surrendered 
to  the  conquerors ;  the  famous  castle  of  Perote  was  found  by  the  small 
division  under  Gen.  Worth,  who  entered  there  on  the  22d  at  noon,  to 
be  entirely  deserted,  save  by  Col.  Velnsquez,  who  had  been-  left  to 
deliver  it  into  their  hands.  The  splendid  city  of  Puebla  yielded  on 
the  advance  of  Worth,  on  the  15th  of  May;  and  there  can  be  do 
doubt,  that  if  Gen.  Scott  had  continued  his  march  immediately  to  the 
capital,  he  would  have  Uiken  it  without  even  a  show  of  resistance. 
Indeed,  nothing  else  was  expected  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, who  for  several  days  nfier,  were  thrown  continually  into  the 
utmost  terror,  by  reports  that  the  Americans  were  coming. 

The  wretched  survivors  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  reached  the 
city,  less  than  two  thousand  in  number,  brought  with  them,  besides 
their  woful,  shattered  appearance,  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of 
American  prowess.  Alarm  and  confusion  reigned  supreme;  so  com- 
|ilet»Iy  had  everything  been  staked  upon  the  result  of  the  battle  <iC 
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Cerro  Gordo,  thit  now  all  were  completely  overwhehned  by  the  defeit 
There  was  no  army  remaining,  no  artillery,  no  munitione  of  war,  no 

generals. 

Santa  Anna  escaped  to  t)ie  town  of  Orizaba,  with  a  wrettbed  lem- 
nant  of  fugitives ;  but  to  his  great  joy  and  relief,  the  American  general 
advanced  no  further  than  Puebla,  and  reduced  his  forces,  by  dischaig- 
ing  and  sending  home  seven  of  his  regiments— those  who  had  enlisted 
for  only  twelve  months,  whose  time  as  yet  had  not  expired — a  poftioii 
of  his  best  troops. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  tliough  astounded  by  their  reverses,  yet 
made  renewed  efforts  to  stay  the  invaders.  Referring  to  the  history  of 
Spain,  their  mother  country,  and  noting  the  sncoesa  of  the  guerilla,  or 
partizan  method  of  warfare  there,  when  employed  against  the  Freneh 
in  Napoleon*s  wars,  they  determined  to  ronse  the  whole  country  to 
form  goerrilla  bands,  under  partizan  leaders,  who  shoold  emulate  one 
another  in  their  endeavors  to  annoy  the  invaders  in  every  possible 
manner.  Santa  Anna  had  before,  when  retreating  from  Buena  Yisti, 
commenced  this  scheme,  and  forwarded  orders  to  the  governors  of 
states,  prefectos  of  districts,  and  alcaldes  of  towns,  to  rapidly  oiga- 
nise  guerrilla  bands,  taking  for  this  purpose  all  the  available  popula- 
tion. But  not  until  after  this  battle,  did  the  new  cause  receive  moeh 
impetus.  It  was  now  determined  on  with  enthusiasm.  Qen,  Saltf 
was  among  the  moei  conspicuous  of  its  supporters ;  he  issuing  the 
following  proclamation  a  few  days  aAer  the  battle  of  Cerro  Ooido. 
and  while  Santa  Anna  was  yet  a  fugitive  at  Orizaba. 

* 

PROCLAMATION. 

Tbe  dtiMn,  Mariana  Salaa,  General  of  Brigade,  and  Coknel  of  the  Rcgfannt 
Hidalgo^  to  my  feUow  dtiieDi: 

**  My^ienda :  The  preaent  moment  ia  tbe  moat  proper  to  excite  the  pnhfic  i|arit,iiid 
fonn  a  nation  of  men  truly  free.  When  an  enemy  triumpha  by  hia  muon,  to  lob  w 
of  our  dearert  inteieata,  there  ia  nothing  more  aure  and  more  certain,  than  to  ywaapoA 
him  by  ^alor  and  constancy. 

<*  For  this  eixl,  I  have  obtained  permiaBon  to  raiae  a  GoerriOa  Coqia,  whh  which  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  invaders,  in  every  manner  imaginable.  The  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  contrary  both  to  humanity  and  natural  rights,  anthoriaea  os  to  puraue  him  widh 
out  pi^  (nwfricordia).  Wab  without  pitt,  a5D  death  !  will  be  the  motto  of  tilt 
guerrilla  war&re  of  texoiajtck.  Thereibre,  I  invite  all  my  fellow  citiaena>  eepeddlj 
my  brave  soborduiates,  to  unite  at  General  Headquartera,  to  emofl  tbemadreai  fion 
nine  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  may  be  organised  in  the  preaent  week. 
[Signed]  JOSE  MARIANA  8ALA8* 

These  bodies  of  guerrillas  were  now  rapidly  fonned.    The  feflow* 
ing  articles,  issued  by  D.  Miguel  Orbe,  the  carats,  vr  principal  priMi 
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of  Haauchinango*  who,  with  many  of  his  brotherhood,  now  laid  aside 
the  **8word  of  the  spirit**  for  more  tangible  weapons,  the  sabre,  lance, 
and  escopeta,  are  given  as  the  terms  upon  which  they' were  enrolled: 

^  He  who  subscribes  this,  pledges  himself  to  the  five  following 
articles : 

•*  lst«  To  die  defending  and  avenging  Our  Lady  of  Gaadalupe,  and 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  religion  which  he  professes. 

**  2d.  To  defend  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his  nation. 

**  3d.  To  pursue,  with  death,  the  Anglo  Americans,  their  followers, 
defenders  or  allies,  whoever  they  may  be. 

**  4th.  To  abjure  and  detest  the  personal  party,  of  whoever  have 
destroyed  their  country. 

^  5th.  To  respect  all  legitimate  authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
every  thing  not  repugnant  to  the  preceding  articles. 

^  These  five  articles  shall  be  the  fiindamental  rule  of  the  gaerrillav 
and  shall  be  denominated.  La  Insurgente  GudahqMOfuL*' 

Leaving  now  the  disturbed  capital,  the  shattered  army,  the  forming 
guerrilla  bands,  and  the  alarmed  population,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
back  to  some  time  previous  to  this,  reviewing  the  movements  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  of  the  disastrous  operations  of  defense  in  Northern 
Mexico. 

The  port  of  Tuspan,  situated  about  midway  between  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  was  now  the  only  one  of  any  note  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders ;  but  this 
did  not  long  remain  an  exception.  Gen.  Cos,  whose  name  has  been 
identified  in  connection  with  the  invasions  of  Texas,  now  commanded 
the  division  of  the  Mexican  army  which  were  posted  at  and  near 
this  coast.  His  headquarters  were  at  Tuspan  ;  he  had,  at  this  time, 
near  a  thousand  troops  as  a  garrison  for  the  place,  the  fortifications  of 
which  liad  been  much  improved  and  strengthened,  by  mounting  the 
pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been  taken  from  the  U.  S.  brig  of  war 
.Truxton,  of  10  guns,  which  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  Tus- 
pan river,  on  the  15th  of  August  previous. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  the  same  day  upon  which  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo  commenced,  the  American  fleet,  consisting  of  the  frigate  Rarir 
tan,  the  sloops  of  war  Albany,  G^rmantown,  John  Adams,  and  Decatur, 
the  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  three  smaller  steamers,  the  Spitfire, 
Vixen,  and  Scourge,  three  schooners,  the  Bonita,  Petrel,  and  Reefer, 
and  three  bomb  vessels,  the  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla,  appeared  oflf 
the  mouth  of  Tuspan  river ;  and  the  following  day,  the  1 8th,  the  town, 
about  five  miles  ap  the  river,  was  attacked  by  the  small  steamers,  the 
gun  sehooners,  and  heavy  barges  from  the  larger  vessde.    The  forts 
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oT  1m  Pinim,  La  Palma  Sola,  on  the  river,  and  the  hoapital  fort  in  tfia 
town  were  captured,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  three  vesseli  and 
three  launches.  Gen.  Cos  and  hia  forces  precipitately  retreated  to- 
ward the  interior.  Of  the  guns  found  at  Tuspan,  all  those  which  had 
belonged  to  tlic  wrecked  brig  were  carried  off  by  the  American  fleet, 
the  others  were  destroyed,  while  the  town  lemained  in  possession, 
Md  by  one  of  the  Yesaels  before  it.  The  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico were  now  all  dosed  to  the  Mexicans.  The  American  fleet  was 
atationed  along  the  coast,  and  kept  up  a  vigorous  blockade. 

A  little  before  this  time,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  the  spirits  of 
the  Mexican  nation  had  been  still  further  depressed,  by  the  &11  of 
Alvarado,  the  next  port  to  the  soutlieast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  also  of  the 
lown  of  Flacutalpam,  situated  on  the  Alvarado  river,  above  the  former 
place.  These  towns,  with  their  artillery,  munitions  of  war,  Slc^ 
surrendered  to  the  United  States*  steamer  of  war  Scourge,  which, 
appearing  ofl*  the  bar  of  Alvarado  river,  on  the  night  of  the  30th, 
opened  a  brisk  and  eflective  fire  upon  the  forts  there,  and  renewed 
it  upon  the  following  morning,  until  a  flag  of  truce  was  shown, 
when  the  steamer  entered,  passed  up  to  the  town,  and  the  com- 
mander, Lieut  Charies  G.  Hunter,  received  the  surrender  of  the 
place ;  immediately  pursued  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  loaded  with  muni- 
tions of  war,  which  were  endeavoring  to  escape  up  the  river;  captured 
and  burned  two  of  them,  and  arriving  at  the  town  of  Flacotalpamt 
summoned  it,  and  received  its  surrender.  The  loss  of  Alvarado  was 
more  severely  felt  by  the  people  of  Mexico,  because  it  had  already 
twice  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  whole  American  fleet; 
which,  at  this  very  moment,  under  Commodore  Perry,  was  on  its  way 
to  make  a  third  attack,  supported  by  a  large  division  of  the  American 
army  then  on  its  march,  under  Gen.  Quitman,  from  Vera  Craz.  This 
large  force  of  army  and  navy,  arrived  at  the  place  shortly  after  its 
surrender.  Alvarado  was  an  important  town,  and  the  loss  of  that,  pre- 
ceded by  Vera  Cruz,  and  so  soon  followed  by  that  of  Tuspan,  entirely 
stopped  the  passage  of  all  supplies  by  this  coast  to  the  interior. 

While  these  events  had  been  transpiring  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Mexico,  tlie  people  of  the  states  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas 
were  excessively  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  victorious  column 
of  the  enemy,  which  under  Col.  Doniphan,  had  twice  defeated  the 
Mexican  forces,  and  for  a  considerable  period  established  themselves 
in  the  wealthy  city  of  Chihuahua.  As  they  now  moved  to  the  south* 
ward  to  join  Gen.  VITool's  column  at  Saltillo,  every  town  on  their 
route  was  deserted  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  Dnnngo  was  bdieved 
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to  be  especially  the  next  object  of  their  attack;  but  much  to  the  reliet 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  passed  on,  leaving  the  state  entirely. 

Disaster  to  the  Mexican  nation  had  rapidly  followed  disaster.  la 
California  they  perceived  with  pain,  that  the  efforts  of  the  population 
to  throw  off  the  authority  of  their  conquerors,  had  been  desuroyed  by 
their  complete  defeat  at  Los  Angelos,  and  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  treat  with  their  victors  under  Lieut  Col.  Fremont,  agreeing  to 
retire  peaceably  to  their  homes,  giving  up  their  arms  and  artilloiyi 
and  pledging  themselves  not  again  to  partake  in  hostilities  against  tl^e 
United  States  during  the  war.  The  nation  of  Mexico  learned  the 
determination  of  their  victorious  enemy  to  take  permanently  from 
them  the  valuable  province  of  Upper  California,  as  they  had  already 
taken  that  of  New  Mexico.  This  determination  was  rendered 
apparent  to  them  by  the  following  proclamation  of  Gen.  Kearney,  the 
military  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  California. 

The  Californians  had  excited  this  formidable  insurrection,  as 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  former  pages  of  this  work,  but  had  been 
defeated  by  Gen.  Kearney  in  the  action  of  San  Pasqual,  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  6th,  1846,  and  again,  under  their  commander  Gen. 
Jose  Ma.  Flores,  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton  and  Gen.  Kearney,  under  the  command  of  the  latter 
at  San  Gabriel,  on  Jan.  8th,  1847,  after  a  hard  fight  of  one  hour  and 
a  half,  and  were  yet  again  defeated  by  the  same  force  at  Mesa,  on 
the  following  day,  Jan.  9th.  Genl's.  Flores  and  Pico,  aAer  their 
gallant  effort  to  regain  possession  of  their  province  from  their  inva- 
ders, having  thus  entirely  failed  therein,  and  learning  that  another 
body  of  the  enemy,  the  California  battalion  under  Lieut.  Col.  Fremont, 
four  hundred  strong,  were  near  by  on  their  march  from  the  valley 
of  Sacramento ;  and  also  that  still  another  body  equally  strong,  the 
Mormon  battalion  under  Col.  Cooke,  were  close  at  hand,  aAer  the 
long  march  of  two  thousand  miles  across  the  desert,  which  route  Gen. 
Kearney  himself  had  traveled ;  and  that  yet  another  regiment,  one 
thousand  strong,  under  Col.  Stevenson,  were  on  their  way  by  sea  from 
the  United  States,  and  would  shortly  arrive,  seeing  no  hope  for  success, 
determined  to  save  themselves,  by  capitulation  of  their  forces ;  and 
immediately  offered  tliis  to  Gen.  Kearney  and  Commodore  Stockton ; 
but  these  commanders  would  not  receive  such  capitulation,  on  the 
ground  that  those  thus  making  it  had  already  broken  their  parole. 
Upon  this  repulse,  tlic  Mexican  leaders  rapidly  advanced  to  meet  Col. 
Frem(>nt,  and  sending  to  liim  flags  of  truce  and  offers  of  capitulation, 
he,  ignorant  of  the  refusal  of  the  other  commanders,  accepted  their 
offers,  and  entered  into  articles  of  eapitiiUtioii  with  them. 
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Thus  ended  the  resistance  to  the  iuYading  forces  of  the  Uiiited 
States  in  Upper  California,  and  the  whole  proTince  was  now  qukdy 
in  possession  of  that  power. 

PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CALIFGRmA. 

Tbe  Prescient  of  the  United  States  having  devolved  apoD  the  miden^Ded  die  ctvl 
gofemment  of  Califiimia,  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  an  aidot 
dears  to  piomote  as  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  country  and  well  being  of  ili 


The  ondeiiigned  is  instructed  by  the  President  to  respect  and  to  protect  the  reB- 
gious  institalions  of  Cahforrda,  to  take  care  that  die  religions  rights  of  its  twli«iAM|i« 
■n  secured  in  the  most  ample  maimer,  since  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
■||oiws  to  every  individual  the  privilege  of  worshiping  his  Creator  in  whatever 
BHT  his  consdenoe  may  dictate. 

The  undersigned  is  also  instructed  to  protect  ttie  persons  and  property  of  tiie  quiet 
and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  against  each  and  every  enemy,  whether 
fcceign  or  domestic ;  and  now  assuring  the  Caliibraians  that  his  inclhiatiops»  no  lets 
than  his  duty,  demand  the  fulfillment  of  these  instructMos,  he  invites  them  to  use  their 
best  eSattB  to  pieeeiic  order  and  tranquillity,  to  promote  hannoiiy  and  concovd,  and  lo 
maintain  the  authority  and  efficacy  of  the  laws. 

It  k  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  procure  for  California  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  fiee  Government  like  that  of  their  own  territories,  and  they  wiQ 
very  soon  invite  die  ixibabitants  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  citizens  in  the  choice  of 
thdr  own  representatives,  who  may  enact  such  laws  as  they  deem  beet  adapted  to  their 
interests  and  weQ  being.  But  until  this  takes  place,  the  laws  actually  in  existeooe, 
wfaidi  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  will  continue  in 
foioe  until  they  are  revoked  bj  competent  authority ;  and  persons  in  tbe  exercise  of 
public  emfiqyments  vrill  for  the  present  remain  in  them,  provided  they  swear  to  main- 
tain the  said  Constitution  and  fiuthfully  to  discharge  their  duties. 

The  undenigned  by  these  presents  absolves  all  the  inhabitants  of  California  from  any 
further  allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  regards  them  as  dtiaens  of  the 
United  States.  Those  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  vnll  be  respected  and  protected 
in  their  rights;  but  should  any  one  take  up  arms  against  die  Gk>vemment  of  this  ter- 
ritory, or  join  such  as  do  so,  or  instigate  others  to  do  so— all  these  he  will  regard  as 
enemies,  and  they  vrill  be  treated  as  such. 

When  Mexico  involved  the  United  States  in  war,  tbe  latter  had  not  time  to  invite 
the  Califomians  to  join  their  standard  as  friends,  but  found  themselves  compelled  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  to  prevent  its  &lling  into  the  hands  of  some  European 
power.  In  doing  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  excesses,  some  unauthorized  acts 
were  committed  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  consequeiioe 
some  of  the  inhabitants  have  sustained  losses  in  their  property.  These  losses  diail 
be  duly  investigated,  and  those  who  are  entitled  to  indemnification  shall  receive  it. 

For  many  years  California  has  suffered  great  domestic  convulaons ;  from  civil  wars 
like  poisoned  fountains,  have  flowed  calamity  and  pestilence  over  this  beautiful  region. 
These  fountains  are  now  dried  up;  the  stars  and  stripes  now  float  over  California, and 
aa  long  as  the  sun  shall  shed  its  light  they  will  continue  to  wave  over  her,  and  Ofvar 
the  natives  of  tiie  country,  and  over  those  vriio  ahall  seak  a  doasdl  in  her  boaom; 
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and  under  the  protection  of  this  flag  agricultare  moat  adranoe,  and  the  arta  and 
will  flourish  like  seed  in  a  rich  and  fatile  soil. 

Americana  and  CaUfoniians !  from  henoefiirth  one  people.  Let  us  then  indulge 
one  desire,  one  hope ;  let  that  be  ibr  tlie  peace  and  tranquilli^  of  our  country.  Let 
UB  unite  like  brothen,  and  mutually  atrive  fiv  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
this  our  beautiful  country,  which  within  a  short  period  cannot  fidl  to  be  not  only  beai]li> 
fill,  but  abo  proaperous  and  happy. 

Given  at  Monterey,  capital  of  Califiimia,  this  1st  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Loid  1847,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stalea  the  71st 

8.  W.  KEARNEY,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  a  A. 
and  Govenior  of  CaKfcnia. 

All  these  tidings  of  evil  were  now  pouring  in  upon  the  Mexican 
goyemment  and  people.     Only  one  short  year  had  elapeed  since  their 
numerous  and  powerful  army  in  all  its  display  of  martial  pomp,  with 
fluttering  banners,  and  triumphant  music,  had  moved  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  determination  and  all  confidence  to  repress  the  advances  of 
their  northern  enemy,  and  to  re-conquer  that  fair  and  extensive  coun- 
try of  Texas,  which  had  heen  wrested  from  them.    In  this  year 
reverse  upon  reverse,  defeat  upon  defeat,  had  befallen  them.    At  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Brazito,  Sacramento,  San  Diego, 
Buena  Vista,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Grordo,  and  in  a  multitude  of  smaller 
actions,  tlieir  armies  had  been  defeated,  their  citizens  slaughtered. 
Instead  of  the  banners  of  the  Mexican  army  moving  in  triumph  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sabine,  as  they  had  fondly  hoped,  after  traversing 
and  subjugating  Texas,  and  then  being  ready  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  tlie  United  States,  that  army  had  scarcely  entered  the  confines  of 
Texas,  before  they  were  driven  from  thence  with  defeat,  slaughter,  and 
disgrace.     Their  victors,  in  turn,  had  become  their  invaders ;  not  only 
confirmed  in  the  loss  of  Texas,  they  beheld  within  a  few  months,  the 
extensive  and  valuable  province  of  New  Mexico  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  not  again  to  be  returned  to  them  ;  they  saw  too,  following 
this  loss,  that  of  the  fair  province  of  California.     They  beheld  all  their 
generals  defeated  in  their  utmost  exertions  to  hold  their  ground  against 
their  active  foes ;  their  northern  cities  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  east  traversed  by  the  invading  armies. 
Their  every  sea-port,  fort,  castle,  and  strong  hold  on  one  coast  of  Mexico 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States :  while  the 
powerful  fleets  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  gulf  and  Pacific,  held  in  check 
every  succor  oflered,  and  spread  consternation  on  the  coasts  when- 
ever their  white  sails  appeared  on  the  horizon.     The  famous  casde 
of  St.  Juan  De  UUoa,  and  the  strong  aid  rich  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
keys  to  the  gulf,  and  the  entrances  to  their  capital,  they  saw  but  the 
depots  of  the  enemy's  nuUeridt  the  landing  place  of  their  forces. 
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But  to  the  credit  of  t)ic  Mvxican  nation  be  it  8iid»  that  at  this  dark 
hour  iliey  iliuu^ht  noi  of  (MMce,  but  determined  still  more  strongly  to  re- 
sist to  the  last  what  they  regarded  as  oppression.  Immediately  after 
the  disa:«lrouii  battle  of  Ccrro  Gordo,  on  the  20th  of  April,  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  alarm  and  con  fusion  incident  therefrom,  the  Mexican  Congress, 
in  extraordinary  scHzfiun,  passed  the  following  resolutions  unanimously. 

The  loiremgii  constituent  Mexicui  Congim,  in  ote  of  the  iiiU  powcn  with  wliich 
the  inhabitants  of  tbt  rppuUie  have  bveited  it  ibr  the  mend  object  of  ttving  ito 
iHtiuiiality,  sad  as  •  frithful  intopretrr  of  the  finn  determinalioii  with  whidi  Hi 
coMbtucntfl  arr  decided  to  cany  on  the  war  which  the  United  States  are  now  makiBf 
«iQ  the  nation,  without  dewting  on  account  of  any  kind  of  revcnee;  and  cooflderiag 
that  niidiT  theae  circumitancoi  the  lirit  public  neceanty  ia,  that  of  preeervjog  a  cenler 
of  union,  to  direct  the  national  defense  with  all  the  energy  that  circumitanoea  deinani 
and  \o  avoid  eren  the  danger  of  a  rpvolutionaiy  power  Sfieng,  which  might  divolvt 
the  national  union,  destroy  its  institutions,  or  consent  to  the  '^iTF^nnKfinwrnt  of  ill 
territoffy,  has  detennined  to  decree  as  fbllowi : 

Art,  1.— Tlis  sutaeuie  fonrcmment  of  the  omon  is  snthoriaed  to  dictate  all  mem- 
aary  measures  for  the  pnipoas  of  canying  on  the  war,  dffcnding  the  nationality  of  tk 
republic,  and  saving  the  federal  icpuhlican  form  of  gowsoiment  under  which  the  nalkB 
is  ooofitituted. 

Art,  3. — ^The  preceding  article  doea  not  authoma  the  Exeeotiva  to  make  a  peaei 
with  the  l*nited  States,  conclude  a  negotiation  with  foreign  poweai,  nor  dispose,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  territory  of  the  rrpoblic. 

Art. :). — Neither  does  it  authorize  him  to  make  contracts  of  colonintion,  iiapQ« 
puninhincnts,  nor  confer  any  civil  or  mihtaxy  employments  other  than  those  whoB 
oppoiiitments  are  cxpmnly  entrusted  to  him  by  the  constituticAi. 

Art.  4. — Every  agreement  or  treaty  shall  be  null  and  void  whidi  may  be  muk 
bctwtvn  the  I'nitcil  Statm  and  any  authority  whatever,  which,  subverting  the  actal 
onU'r  of  affairs  ^oulJ  set  aside  or  lake  the  place  of  the  legally  established  sopieflM 
power*  of  the  union. 

Art,  5. — Every  individual  is  declared  a  traitor,  let  him  be  a  private  person,  or  pMt 
functioHiiry,  who,  either  in  his  private  capacity  or  invested  with  any  authority,  mco» 
petent  or  of  revolutionary  origin,  may  enter  mto  treatiaa  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Ari,  6^-— In  the  event  that  the  actual  Congieas  finds  it  impossible  to  continue  its 
sessions,  a  permanent  committee  shall  be  immediately  installed,  to  be  compoeed  of  ths 
oldest  individuals  then  found  present  of  each  deputation. 

Art.  7, — ^Tliiff  committee,  in  tlw  absence  of  Congress,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a 
govcmroent  council ;  shall  appoint,  in  case  of  vacancy,  the  penon  who  is  to  Ida 
charge  temporarily  of  the  eiecutive  powers  of  the  republic;  shaH  regulate  ths 
counting  and  taking  of  the  votes  in  the  election  of  a  new  President:  shall  give  po^ 
session  to  tlie  electe<l  person,  and  shall  call  together  the  national  repnaentation. 

Art.  8. — The  powers  which  the  present  decree  oonfen  on  the  govemaMot,  riiaE 
cease  as  soon  as  the  war  is  concluded. 


"* 
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Gen.  Santa  Anna,  in  flying  from  the  fatal  rout  of  Cerro  Gordo 
with  six  of  his  aids,  striking  off  to  the  Iel\  of  the  main  road 
through  the  chapparal,  was  joined  by  about  twenty-five  fugitive  lancers* 
and  arrived  at  the  hacienda  of  Tusamapa,  on  the  night  of  the  18th; 
the  next  day  he  continued  his  flight  to  Orizaba.  He  was  now  in 
one  of  those  unfortunate  extremes  of  which  his  whole  life  has  been 
so  prolific;— reduced  repeatedly  to  the  last  extremity,  merely  to  rise 
again. — One  day  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  next  a  fugitive 
with  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  attending,  and  with  the  whole  ap- 
parent voice  of  the  nation  united  against  him.  Again  we  see  him 
with  larger  armies  than  before ; — men,  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and 
money,  raised  so  suddenly  by  his  indomitable  and  almost  incredi- 
ble energy,  that  he  seems  several  times  almost  to  have  executed  the 
rain  boast  of  Pompey  of  old,  **  that  he  bad  but  to  stamp  his  foot  upon 
the  ground,  and  an  army  would  rise."  By  no  means  scrupulous  In 
his  employment  of  methods,  in  directing  and  governing  a  nation  pro- 
verbial for  dishonesty  and  chicanery,  his  actions  to  this  end  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  justice  or  honor,  but  nevertheless  have  always  been 
effectual  to  his  purpose.  Never  despairing  himself,  he  could  infuse 
into  his  routed  troops  the  same  confidence.  Having  deceived  the 
populace  scores  of  times,  they  were  still  willing  to  be  deceived  again. 
The  slightest  temporary  advantage  that  he  gained  was  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  the  capital,  and  magnified  into  great  importance, 
while  his  severe  reverses  were  covered  over,  and  accounted  for  with 

■ 

mch  plamibilitjr  of  fitbe  nuoning,  and  coloring  of  lacta,  that  the 
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nation  hating  only  access  to  these,  believed  him  stilly  in  the  maiBt 
Tictorious. 

From  the  battlefield  of  Cerro  Gordo,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
aAer  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  under  Gen.  Twiggs,  had  taken  the 
hight  of  Telegrafo,  Santa  Anna  writes  a  voluminous  account  of  the 
action  to  President  Anaya,  claiming  a  victory,  by  reason  of  the  main 
works  not  being  attacked ;  making  it  appear  that  he  had  entirely  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  from  these.  This  dispatch  wai  carried  with  sD 
haste  to  the  capital,  and  there  produced  its  intended  effect,  of  rejoie- 
ing  and  enthusiasm  among  the  fickle  populace. 

From  Orizaba,  on  the  22d  of  April,  he  writes  the  account  of  die 
action  of  the  18th,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  American  force  to  dou- 
ble its  actual  strength,  and  reduces  his  own  to  one  half  its  real  comple- 
ment. He  finds  fault  with  Gen.  Canalizo  for  retreating,  and  blamei 
part  of  his  troops  for  their  inexperience,  d(c. ;  but  says  not  a  word  of 
his  terrible  loss  of  ofiicers  and  men  ;  promises  to  perform  great  ex- 
ploits upon  and  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  endeavors  to  ezdte 
still  more  strongly,  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

He  was  joined  at  Orizaba,  by  Gen.  D.  Antonio  Leon,  with  a  fireih 
force  of  two  thousand  troops.  He  here  also  gave  his  full  sanction 
to  the  movements  of  Salas  and  others,  in  forming  gnerriUa  bandi, 
and  issued  commissions  to  the  ofiicers.  Being  much  in  want  of 
money,  he  exacted  a  loan  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Orizaba,  and  made  an  energetic  appeal  to  President  Anayt 
for  more  funds,  and  also  arms.  This  demand  was  partially  granted  by 
the  president  substitute ;  not,  however,  until  aAer  a  difficulty  with 
Gen.  Bravo,  the  military  commander  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  8U^ 
roimding  federal  district;  this  general  not  being  willing  to  spare 
anything  from  the  city,  which  might  contribute  to  its  defense  against 
the  enemy. 

On  the  27th,  fortifications  were  commenced  rapidly  at  the  city  gates. 
On  the  same  day.  President  Anaya  issued  a  proclamation  granting  a 
foil  and  unconditional  pardon  and  amnesty,  for  all  political  ofiTenses, 
and  urged  upon  the  people  of  Mexico  the  necessity  of  uniting  against 
the  common  foe,  now  threatening  the  capital.  Contributions  of  private 
individuals  were  given  liberally  toward  the  casting  of  cannon ;  and 
in  many  places  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  presented  by  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power,  for  this  purpose ;  but,  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver  possessed  by  the  church,  these  dignitaries  re- 
fused to  yield  any  portion  towards  relieving  the  pressing  emeigencies 
of  the  government. 

President  Anaya  and  Gen.  Bravo,  seoondad  by  Don  Ignacio  Tri- 
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goeros,  the  governor  of  the  city,  acted  with  great  energy  in  their  meas- 
ures for  placing  the  capital  in  a  proper  condition  of  defense.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  the  city  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and,  as  a 
main  object  of  the  goveniinent  was  to  give  full  confidence  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  ability  to  defend  it,  and  as  some  of  the  papers  of  the  day 
had  criticised  severely  the  conduct  of  Santa  Anna,  Ampudia^analizo. 
Morales,  Landero,  Mifion,  Heredia,  Garcia  Conde,  and  in  fact,  every 
leader,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  encounter  the  everywhere  conquer- 
ing invaders,  a  decree  was  issued  at  this  time  by  the  president  substi- 
tute, which,  after  declaring  that  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  ))re88 
had  been  scandalous,  that  the  papers  had  promoted  desertions,  distrust 
and  disunion  in  the  army,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  indirecdy  assisted,  and  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try been  rendered  every  day  more  difficult ;  he  forbade  the  insertion 
thereafter,  in  any  paper,  of  any  remark  or  communication  calculated 
to  cast  censure  upon  the  supreme  authorities,  or  in  any  way  to  throw 
the  least  discredit  upon  the  Mexican  army^  or  upon  its  commanders; 
and  positively  prohibited  the  press  from  engaging  in  any  political  or 
military  discussions  whatever ;  and  these  regulations  to  continue  while 
the  capital  remained  in  a  state  of  siege. 

The  press,  by  this  order,  was  completely  muzzled,  and  the  people 
no  longer  heard  of  disasters,  which  from  every  quarter  assailed  by  the 
Americans,  were  coming  upon  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  con- 
tinually encouraged  and  gratified,  by  the  most  false  and  extravagant 
accounts  of  Mexican  prowess  and  success,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
American  loss  and  disaster  on  the  other. 

On  the  7th,  three  decrees  were  issued  by  Gen.  Bravo :  one  order- 
ing, under  severe  penalties  for  noncompliance,  all  persons  having  in 
their  possession,  as  private  property,  arms  of  any  description,  to  pro- 
duce and  give  them  up  for  the  use  of  the  nation,  taking  therefor  a  cer- 
tificate of  value,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

The  second  decree  ordered,  that  every  person  owning  or  possessing 
more  than  one  horse,  should  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment, receiving  for  their  value  a  like  certificate ;  no  person,  on  any 
consideration  being  allowed  to  keep  but  one.  These  decrees  ofiered 
liberal  rewards  to  any  one  wlio  should  inform  upon  any  other  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof. 

The  third  decree  was  the  more  important,  as  it  forced  the  whole 
available  population  into  the  ranks  of  defense,  and  showed  the  spirit 
and  resolution  with  which  the  government  of  Mexico  were  determined 
to  resist  in  their  most  important  stronghold,  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.   It  will  be  seen,  that  no  one  was  excused  from  active  service. 
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Thb  decree  was  made  known  by  Governor  Don  Ignacio  Trigueroa,  in 
the  form  of  the  following 

PROCLAMATIOX. 

Mexico,  May  6, 1817.      $ 

*nie  Fedf  ral  Diitrirt  of  this  Btate  being  decl«red  in  •  Hate  of  siege,  it  becoinet  mj 
dqty  to  comply  with  the  6th  article  of  the  law  of  the  S6th  of  April  bat ;  and,  in  oidn 
10  meet  the  aniioua  wishes  of  the  patriotic  citixens  of  this  city  to  ann  themariTes  lo 
npelour  unjust  inradefa,  I  hereby,  in  conformity  with  the  powers  in  me  vested,  onlsin: 

I.  That  all  Mexican  citizens,  of  the  age  of  fifteen  to  sixty  years,  leaiding  in  the 
Federal  District,  will  present  themselves  for  enrollment  at  the  place  in  their  quarter  or 
section  which  may  be  designated  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

%,  The  Selectmen  of  the  citv,  and  those  who  in  the  other  settlements  of  the  district 
eierrise  their  functions,  will,  on  recnpt  of  this  decree,  designate  in  their  rcapntive 
qoaiters  or  sections  the  place  where  the  enrollment  b  to  be  made ;  presiding  over  them 
either  in  pnaon  or  by  substitutes. 

8.  The  same  functionaxbs  will,  within  six  days  from  the  publication  of  thb  decree, 
deBver  unto  the  chief  of  the  staff  a  register,  containing  in  regular  order  the  age,  pn>- 
feasion  or  occupation,  msdenoe,  and  whether  singb  or  married,  of  all  Mexicans  of  the 
•gea  of  fifteen  to  aixty  years,  who  may  residt  in  their  quarter  or  aectioa. 

4.  In  conformity  with  these  retuma»  the  pefsons  enlisted  will  be  divided  into  tvo 
clissrs  one  dass  containing  the  unmanbd  and  the  widowera  without  children,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  forty  yean ;  and  the  other  cbss  the  married  men  and  the  widowen 
having  family,  and  also  bachelors  from  forty  to  sixty  years. 

6.  From  those  enlisted  will  be  formed  as  many  battalions  of  each  cbss  as  there  msy 
be  in  each  quarter  or  section.  Should  any  remain  over,  they  may  be  formed  into  one 
or  more  companies  or  squadrons,  according  to  theb  number. 

6.  The  force  of  these  battalions  b  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  bw  of  the  ISth  of 
June,  1846. 

7.  Tho  General-in-Chicf  will  appoint  the  person  who,  during  the  state  of  siege  m 
which  thu  district  may  find  itself^  shall  command  the  battalions  and  companies  formed 
by  thb  decree,  and  whose  functions  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  siege  b  raised. 

8.  Every  enlisted  citizen  shall  receive  a  certificate  proving  hb  enlistment,  signed  by 
the  commander  of  the  corps  to  which  he  may  be  attached,  and  by  the  Selectmen  of 
hb  quarter  or  section,  and  countersigned  by  the  chbf  of  the  staff  of  the  General-in- 
Chbf. 

9.  Of  the  bodies  which  may  be  formed  in  each  quarter  or  section  there  will  be 
created,  according  to  their  numlwr,  one  or  more  brigades,  to  be  commanded  by  a  penon 
to  be  designated  by  the  Genend-in-Chiefl 

10.  All  citizens  will  attend  doily  drill,  and  will  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  ordered,  under  the  penalties  established  by  bw. 

II.  \Vhocver,  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  beat  of  the  drum,  or  si  the  sound 
of  any  other  signal  calling  to  the  common  defense,  shall  not  present  himself  at  the 
place  to  which  be  may  be  ordered,  or  shall  show  cowardice,  hikewannneas  or  indifiow 
ence,  or  shall  abandon  the  post  in  which  be  may  be  placed  as  guaid  or  ■«»nt^pf>i^  foil  in 

respect  to  hb  superiors,  or  commit  iii^  oOar  nnlituy  crimen  ii^  l>e  pan>^ 
mg  to  the  QidinniceB. 
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13.  Whoever  shall,  in  order  to  eicape  enlktment,  conceal  his  age,  either  by  eza^- 
germting  or  dimininhing  it,  shall  be  looked  npoa  as  a  trait<»,  and  will  be  punished 
•coordingly. 

13.  The  authority  or  person  who  shall  in  any  manner  cover  or  aid  in  concealing 
the  crime  specified  in  the  preceding  article,  will  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment. 

14.  Whoever  shall  hide  himself  and  shall  not  have  the  certificate  mentioned  in 
Article  Na  8,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  regular  army. 

15.  The  bodies  created  by  the  decree  are  destined  solely  and  exclusively  to  repel        \ 
the  invaders  and  to  maintain  order,  and  will  render  services  to  that  eflect  according  to 

the  law  of  26th  April  last 

16.  All  who  are  enrolled  and  perform  active  duties  as  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  who  may  be  serving  in  garrison,  will  be  exempt  from  serving  in  these  bodies. 

17.  Owners  of  hotels,  inns  and  boarding  houses,  must  make  a  daily  return  of  the  ' 
persons  who  enter  their  houses,  and  of  those  who  leave,  under  the  penalties  established 
by  law. 

All  of  which  I  communicate  to  your  Excellency  fi>r  qwedy  pubfication  in  this  capital 
and  settlements  in  this  district    God  and  Liberty.  NICOLAS  BR.WO. 

To  Dox  Igxacio  Triouiros,  Govefnor  of  the  Federal  District 

Santa  Anna  having  in  the  short  period  of  twenty  days,  again  raised 
a  respectable  force,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  on  the  6th 
of  May  commenced  his  march  for  the  city  of  Puebla,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  11th.  On  the  12th,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies to  his  soldiers,  the  informatioQ  was  brought  to  him  of  the  ad- 
vance of  a  division  of  Americans,  under  Gen.  Worth,  followed  by 
another,  under  Gen.  Quitman.  He  immediately  marched  out,  and  at 
Amazoque  attacked  Worth,  but  being  too  weak  to  effect  his  object, 
he  retired  with  the  loss  of  about  ninety  killed  and  wounded.  Leav- 
ing then  the  city  of  Puebla  to  the  invaders,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
torrent  setting  against  him,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  San  Martin  Tex- 
malucan,  on  the  road  toward  the  capital,  and  thence  to  Ayotla,  twenty 
miles  from  Mexico ;  here  he  was  compelled  to  halt  on  account  of 
the  murmurings  of  the  populace,  who  supposed  by  this  movement, 
that  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  defend  the  capi- 
tal within  its  own  walls  ;  a  measure,  which,  if  adopted,  they  said, 
would  bring  deslmction  on  their  families  and  property. 

Haltintr  here,  therefore,  on  the  18lh  of  May  he  disp  itched  to  the 
minister  of  war,  wiihin  the  city,  a  long  communication,  in  which  he 
referred  to  ihese  murmurs,  recapitulated  his  own  actions  in  behalf  of 
the  nation  since  his  return  from  exile,  complained  of  the  disurust  and 
enmity  exerted  toward  himself  personally,  declared  his  willingness  to 
yield  up  his  fortune  and  his  life,  if  needed,  to  save  the  nation,  4w.. 
He  recommended  most  energetically,  that  every  measure  be  taken  for 
the  defense  of  the  city ;  and  finally,  directed  the  minister  to  lay  this 
communication  before  Anaya,  the  plMHent  substitute,  and  if  his  views 
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•hoold  nol  be  reeofiuMd  by  thil  offioer*  fiiilher  directed,  t&at  lui 
leeigomtion  of  the  offices  of  first  mafistrmie  of  the  RepoUic,  tnd  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  be  immediately  tendered,  and  his  pass- 
porte  forwarded  te  him. 

On  the  18di,  Don  Manuel  Maria  de  Sandoval,  the  minister  of  war, 
replies  to  him,  that  his  excellency  Anaya  coincided  with  his  news, 
and  invited  him  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  capital  with  his  army 
^whieh  then  was  immediately  done* 


If 
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Afpboach  of  the  Mexioan  Army  to  Um  city  of  Mexico— Murmura  of  the  Populace— 
Tender  of  Reaignatioa  by  Santa  Anna — Non-aooeptance  of  the  same  by  the  MmIf 
can  Congreaa — Coalition  of  the  aeparate  Statea^ Withdrawal  of  the  Revennea  of 
the  General  Govenunent — ^Dictatorial  powera  of  the  FnmdmA — Depoatioo  and  in>* 
priaooment  of  opposing  Gencrala— Progreai  of  the  Foctificatioii»— Arriiral  at  the 
Capital  of  the  force  of  Gen.  Alvarez — Renewal  of  xestrictifliiB  on  the  Preaa — Silence 
of  the  Peace  Plarty — Mediation  of  the  Engliah  Minister,  and  the  raceptioii  by  Santa 
Anna,  of  Propoaitians  for  Peace  from  the  United  Statea  Action  of  Congress  thereoo 
— Convocation  of  a  Council  of  Army  Officers—Their  DecisiOD— Gen.  Valeiida's 
force  anives  from  San  Lois  Potosi. 

The  army  entered  the  city  upon  the  next  day,  the  20th;  Santa  Anna 
assumed  the  supreme  command,  and  Anaya  retired  into  privacy.  The 
first  act  of  the  president's  renewed  administration  was  to  repeal  the 
decree  of  restrictioDs,  which  Anaya  had  placed  upon  the  liberty  of  tha 
press.  The  next  was,  on  the  21st,  for  the  president  and  members  of 
congress  to  swear  to  observe  the  new  constitution,  founded  on  that  of 
1824.  Much  parade  was  exhibited  to  the  populace  on  this  occasion; 
the  congress,  in  procession,  accompanied  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  an  imposing  escort,  passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  cathedral,  where  a  **Te  Deum"  was  sung,  to  give  due  nolemnity 
to  the  act.  The  president  then  proceeded  to  apply  all  his  energies  to 
the  requisite  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  capital ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  these  endeavors,  in  addition  to  the  previous  ones  of  Anaya,  had 
placed  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  his  control,  with  their  numbers 
continually  increasing.  One  body  of  these,  on  whom  he  relied  much, 
was  composed  entirely  of  deserters  from  the  Americans,  who  had 
been  induced,  by  the  promises  of  his  proclamations,  to  come  over  to 
the  cause  of  Mexico. 

Bnt,  while  this  success  attended  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
commander-in-cliief,  another  difficulty  arose,  in  the  renewed  murmurs 
of  the  populace,  with  respect  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  in 
constructing  the  formidable  series  of  defenses,  which  he  commenced 
at  the  PeRon,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  Mexicalzingo,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  other  places.  A  strong  party,  too,  within  the  city» 
at  heart  tired  of  war,  secretly  opposed  his  efforts. 
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On  the  20th,  either  weary  of  his  arduoas  duties,  or  wishing  mora 
firmly  to  establish  himself  (and  judging  from  his  actions  and  chane* 
ter,  most  probably  the  latter),  he  tenders  to  congress,  in  a  long  and 
ably  written  document,  his  resignation  of  the  offices  of  president  of 
the  Republic,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  this  commu- 
nication, he  takes  care,  as  usual,  to  recapitulate  his  services  since  his 
return,  laments  his  condition,  but  more  particularly  tliat  of  his  coon- 
try,  congratulates  himself  upon  having  in  so  short  a  time,  placed  the 
capital  in  a  state  of  defense  sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  force  the 
enemy  could  then  bring  against  it,  and  declares  that  he  has  done  his 
duty,  and  that  now  forever  he  renounces  public  life.  This  resignation 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Gen.  Bravo,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  in  the  city,  and  also  by  that  of  Gen.  Rincon.  Gren.  Al- 
monte was  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  having  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemy ;  and  Gen.  Arista,  then  under  arrest,  and  on  his  trial  before 
a  court  martial,  for  the  surrender  of  Matamoras,  a  year  previous,  was 
set  at  liberty,  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  defense,  while  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  suspended. 

The  Mexican  congress,  however,  as  Santa  Anna  probably  had  fore- 
seen, would  not  accept  his  resignation  at  this  juncture ;  all  saw  in 
him  as  the  commander,  their  only  hope  of  resisting  the  invaders  in 
their  attack  soon  expected  on  the  city,  and  insisted  upon  his  retaining 
the  direction  of  affairs  and  the  command  of  the  army.  And  thus, 
this  extraordinary  man,  had,  in  less  than  six  weeks  a(\er  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  not  only  regained  his  former  standing  with  the  people* 
but  placed  his  power  more  securely  than  before — ^raised  an  army 
nearly  equal  to  his  first,  and  had  replaced  his  losses  with  a  success 
which  would  have  appeared  at  first  view  wholly  impossible. 

But  the  Americans  did  not  move  against  the  capital  as  soon  as  its 
alarmed  inhabitants  anticipated.  Several  weeks  elapsed,  before  they 
prepared  to  leave  the  beautiful  and  populous  city  of  Puebla,  in  their 
onward  march.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  improved  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexicans,  his  soldiers,  and  the  populace,  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was 
aroused,  and  they  performed  the  labor  and  daily  drills  with  pleasure, 
and  gained  confidence,  that  in  the  approaching  struggles  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  city,  they  should  be  victorious. 

But  at  this  important  crisis,  many  of  the  states  of  the  republic 
seemed  only  anxious  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  impending  dan- 
ger, and  withdrew  their  aid  from  the  central  government.  A  coalition 
was  formed  at  Lagos,  on  June  6th,  by  deputies  from  the  States  of  Ja- 
lisco, San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  and  Queretero,  and  the  sec- 
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tion  of  Aguas  Gnlientes,  claiming  to  be  a  state,  by  which  these 
combined  for  mutual  defense ;  opposed  themselves  decidedly  to  peace* 
but  united  their  efforts  to  act  independently  of  the  central  government 
in  repelling  the  invaders,  although  to  that  government  they  promised 
assistance.  To  embarrass  the  supreme  executive  still  more,  while 
Zacatecas,  a  powerful  state,  refused  to  furnish  a  single  battalion  of  sol- 
diers, or  the  least  pecuniary  aid  for  the  defense  of  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  that  of  Jalisco  proceeded  another  step,  in  diverting  the  reve* 
nues  arising  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  within  her  limits,  from  the 
central  government,  and  appropriating  it  to  herself.  Anarchy  now 
prevailed  in  the  Mexican  Republic  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  had 
been  known  before. 

The  war  was  still  carried  on,  if  predatory  attacks  on  the  trains,  and 
■mall  parties  of  the  enemy,  could  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  warfare, 
by  partisan  leaders  commanding  small  forces,  and  responsible  to  no 
higher  authority,  and  actuated  by  nought  save  the  hope  of  plunder ; 
and  even  these  operations  were  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  national  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  sections  of  country  regarded  every  movement  with  apathy, 
talked  loudly  of  glory,  opposed  all  their  influence  to  any  peace  with 
the  enemy,  but  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  assist  the  struggling,  tottering  gov- 
ernment, now  unable  to  inforce  its  decrees,  save  at  the  capital.  The 
large  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  from  the  mining  districts  of  Zacatecas,  was  wholly  withdrawn, 
by  the  faithless  officers  applying  it  to  their  own  use,  or  permitting,  for 
want  of  power  or  disposition  to  prevent,  the  metals  to  be  smuggled 
off  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  most  public  manner,  by  English  ships. 
Revenues  from  the  custom  houses  of  the  seaports  and  frontier,  had 
been  for  some  time  at  an  end.  But,  deprived  of  all  these  resources,  sur- 
rounded by  faithless  friends  and  treacherous  subordinates.  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  roused  all  his  energies,  and  directed  all  his  power  to  the  one 
purpose — that  of  saving  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  possession  of  the 
Americans. 

At  this  time,  he  was  clothed  with  nearly  the  authority  of  a  dictator. 
By  the  decree  of  congress  of  the  20th  of  April  (see  page  490), 
which  was  construed  to  its  utmost  latitude,  all  the  restriction  placed 
upon  the  absolute  power  of  the  President,  consisted  in  these  items — 
Having  no  authority  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  United  States ; — 
none  to  conclude  negotiations  with  foreign  powers ; — none  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  colonization  of  any  part  thereof ;— -none  to  impose  any  punishment, 
or  to  confer  any  new  civil  or  military  employment,  other  than  those 
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rccogniieil  by  the  constitution.^Thete  restrictions  were  more  noniiip! 
than  otherwine.  Sanu  Anna  made  a  vigoroas  use  of  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  conferred  upon  him.  On  the  2d  of  June,  he  withdrew 
his  tender  of  resignation  to  congress,  alledging  as  his  reasons  therefor, 
that  when  he  offered  it,  the  enemy  were  not  advancing  from  Pnehls, 
but  that,  now  having  heard  of  his  resignation,  they  were  about  to  do 
so;— ^ding  also,  that  a  multitude  of  applications  had  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  beseeching  him  to  continue 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  saving 
the  republic  in  the  present  emergency. 

He  was  now  emphatically  **  the  government,**  the  master  mind  to 
whose  dictates  the  congress,  populace  and  army,  bowed.  He  formed 
n  new  cabinet  of  Tornel,  Rejon,  Ibarra  and  Baranda; — but  these 
he  retained  a  few  days  only,  and  changed  his  ministers  in  rapid 
succession.  Congress  now  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  defense 
upon  him,  rarely  found  a  quonmn  (seventy-one)  of  its  members  in 
their  places,  by  which  to  do  business,— and  indeed,  such  a  quonun 
was  only  found  when  the  President  wished  a  measure  passed  to 
aid  him  in  the  execution  of  his  authority  or  seat  him  more  firmly 
in  power.  In  a  few  days  aAer  the  withdrawal  of  his  resignation, 
he,  finding  that  ho  was  not  the  successful  candidate  in  the  election 
for  President,  which  had  been  held  by  the  different  states  on  the  16th 
of  May,  and  the  votes  for  which  were  to  have  been  eounted  by  con- 
gress on  tlie  15tli  of  June,  by  a  singular  stroke  of  policy  induced 
the  passage  of  a  decree  through  that  body  postponing  the  counting  of 
the  votes  until  January,  1848; — thus  giving  him  full  authority  until 
that  time.*  In  his  gigantic  schemes  for-  the  defense  of  the  city,  in 
which  he  seemed  almost  to  create  maieriel^  he  spared  for  himself  and 
his  subordinate  officers  no  time  or  labor.  Those  of  the  latter  whose 
efforts  did  not  second  promptly  the  directions  of  his  energetic  mind, 
were  removed,  imprisoned,  or  banished.  Among  those  thus  proscribed 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  were  Generals  Bravo,  Rincon,  MiAon, 
Canalizo,  Urrea,  Garcia  Conde,  Requena,  Morales,  Almonte,  Ampu- 
dia  and  Arista.  The  latter  was  sent  to  close  confinement  in  the  castle 
of  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacitic.     Ampudia  was  banished  from  the  capital 

*  The  rrsult  of  thin  election  hid  been  as  follows :  Aguas  Calientet,  Soooim,  Sinatot 
and  'runiauhpas,  voteil  for  Gen.  Almonte.  Queretaro,  Oajaca  and  Michosdin, 
for  Gen.  llerrom.  Mexico,  Guanajuato  and  San  Louis  PoUxd,  voted  for  Senor  Angel 
Trias.  Puebla,  for  Sr.  Ocampo.  Chiapas,  for  8r.  Anaym.  Chihuahua,  for  Gen. 
Santa  Anna.  Durango,  for  8r.  Elorriaga.  Zacatecas  voled  lor  Sr.  Lafiragoa.  JaliM(S 
Coahuila,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabawx),  Yucatan,  New  Leoo»  ths  Califiiniia%  and  Nsir 
Kexico,  did  not  vote. 
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to^  Onemavactt,  while  Rincon,  whose  offense,  like  that  of  Bravo,  con* 
sisted  in  expressing  his  opinion  that  a  defense  of  the  capital  against 
the  Americans  could  terminate  only  in  disaster  and  defeat— by  chang- 
ing his  expressions,  recovered  the  favor  of  the  President,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  command.  Bravo  by  following  the  same  course  was 
also  restored.  The  places  of  those  of  this  list  of  general  officers,  as 
well  as  many  inferior  ones,  who  did  not  in  like  manner  recover  their 
standing,  were  filled  by  others  anxious  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the 
President,  and  dependent  on  him,  many  of  them  having  newly  given 
commissions;  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these  being  issued 
in  the  course  of  a  single  month  from  the  24th  of  May. 

Governor  Trigueros  resigned  the  direction  of  afiairs  within  the  city, 
and  his  place  was  quickly  filled  by  the  President,  who  appointed 
Ignacio  Gutierez,  governor  of  Mexico,  in  his  stead.  That  general 
also  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  fortifications  already  mentioned 
as  erecting  by  command  of  Santa  Anna,  at  the  Peflon,  a  hill  within 
the  limits  of  the  federal  district,  and  which  commanded  the  neck  of 
land  between  lakes  Texcnco  and  XochilmUco,  over  which  came  the 
road  from  Puebla,  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  city.  Beside  the  fortifi- 
cations at  the  Peflon  and  Mexicalzingo,  another  hill  on  the  same  neckf 
other  strong  works  were  erecting  at  Ghalco,  Ayotla,  Guadalupe,  Cha- 
pultepec,  Molino  del  Rey,  Ghurubusco,  and  all  other  assailable  points 
on  and  at  the  termination  of  the  long  causeways  that  enter  the  city  in 
various  directions.  These  fortifications,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
rals Gaona,  Martinez,  Polomina,  Anaya,  the  former  president-substitute, 
and  other  officers,  were  constructed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  troops ;  orerlooked  by  the  untiring  vigilance  of 
Santa  Anna  himself.  To  labor  on  these  defenses,  the  leperos,  or 
immense  beggarly  population  of  the  city,  were  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Upon  these  works  the  artillery  was  rapidly  mounted, 
of  which  already  seventy  pieces  had  arrived  from  Acapulco,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  other  places ;  while  from  the  extra  bells  of  the  city  many 
more  had  been  cast  at  Chapultepec  and  at  Toluca ;— every  foundry  in 
and  about  the  city  was  compelled,  night  and  day,  to  continue  the 
manufacture  of  shot  and  shell. 

On  the  6th  of  June  the  command  of  General  Alvarez,  who  before 
this  time  had  been  for  years  nearly  independent  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  the  south  of  Mexico,  arrived  at  the  capital  with  a  force  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  men.  These,  with  the  troops  that  had  arrived 
from  other  places,  swelled  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  to  upward  of 
thirty  thousand.  In  this  number  were  included  many  officers,  and  large 
bodies  of  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Americans  at 
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• 
Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo ;  and  liberated,  on  their  parole  gifeo* 

not  to  sen^e  again  during  the  war.  This  parole  they  were  compelled 
to  break,  and  were  forced  into  the  ranks.  This  number  included  also 
the  GuARDiA  Nacional  (National  Guard),  or  rather,  militia  of  the  city, 
which,  with  other  battalions  of  the  same  nature,  formed  rather  more 
than  one  third  the  force.  With  the  arms  that  had  been  collected  in  the 
city,  and  those  procured  by  vigorous  efforts  from  other  sections,  a 
sufficient  supply  was  obtained  for  the  equipment  of  this  body :  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  too,  had  been  obtained  by  the  commander. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Santa  Anna, 
when  reassuming  the  direction  of  government,  after  his  return  from 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  was  to  annul  the  decree  of  Anaya,  which 
restricted  the  liberty  of  the  press;  but  now  his  course  was  altered; 
the  papers  of  the  city  had  reviewed  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  in 
a  severe  and  condemnatory  manner;  and  had  also  spoken  of  the 
president's  banquet,  given  to  his  friends  on  his  birth-day,  the  13th,  in 
terms  not  complimentary  to  him,  as  a  patriot,  in  a  suffering  commu- 
nity ;  they  had  also  loudly  condemned  his  arbitrary  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  generals  imprisoned  or  banished  from  the  capital ;  but 
more  immediately,  had  severely  reviewed  his  action  in  creating  and 
promoting  so  many  officers,  for  their  participation  in  the  former  batdes, 
pronounced  by  them  to  be  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  Santa  Anna, 
finding  their  influence  strong  against  him,  yielded  to  their  remon- 
strances, in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  generals,  and  on  the  14ih  June 
issued  a  decree  grandng  amnesty  for  all  poUtical  offenses ;  but  having 
yielded  this  point,  finding  them  still  more  bold  in  their  opposition,  on 
the  18th  he  arrested  several  of  the  editors,  and  packed  them  off,  font 
ceranonie^  to  Acapulco  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  he  then  established  a 
severe  censorship  over  the  whole  press,  forbidding  the  appearance 
of  any  article  refiecdng  upon  the  generals,  or  on  the  army  itself,  or 
on  the  measures  of  government;  or  any  items  upon  the  progress  of 
the  formidable  fortifications  constructing,  as  the  knowledge  contained 
in  these  became  immediately  known  to  'the  Americans.  Finding 
these  restrictions  not  sufficiendy  to  answer  his  purpose,  on  the  1 1th 
of  July  he  suppressed  the  issuing  of  all  the  papers  in  the  capital,  save 
the  *^Diario  del  Gobierno,*^  which  published  only  such  matter  as  was 
agreeable  to  himself. 

Having  thus  arbitrarily  silenced  all  opposition,  Santa  Anna  turned 
l^n  his  undivided  attention  to  the  defenses,  while  not  an  opponent 
in  the  eiiy  dared  to  open  his  lips  against  any  measure  adopted.  The 
|0vemor  of  the  state  of  Puebla  remonstrated  against  the  act  of  Gene- 
Wl  Canalizo*8  taking  military  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  power  of  thai 
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state ;  but,  acting  under  the  command  of  Santa  Anna,  and  supported 
by  General  Alvarez,  who  with  part  of  his  force  had  moved  as  a  corps 
of  observation  upon  the  enemy,  Ganalizo  paid  no  attention  to  the 
governor's  remonstrance.  The  peace  party,  which,  while  the  Presi- 
dent had  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  had  increased  in  numbers, 
and  had  boldly  spoken  their  sentiments  through  their  paper.  El  JRa- 
zonadorf  now  were  heard  from  no  more.  The  slightest  intimation  of 
BQch  an  opinion  consigned  him  who  entertained  it  to  a  prison. 

In  this  state  were  now  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  army, 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  invaders,  on  or  about  the  last  of  that 
month  (June),  when  a  new  torn  was  given  to  their  prospects  by  the 
submittal  to  tiie  President,  through  the  English  minister,  of  proposi- 
tions of  peace  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
information,  also,  that  a  commissioner,  N.  P.  Trist,  clothed  with  all 
necessary  powers  to  conclude  such  a  peace,  was  in  the  camp  of  Gen* 
Scott,  at  the  city  of  Puebia,  and  awaited  the  action  of  the  Mexican 
government.  As  this  was  beyond  the  province  of  Santa  Aana,  it  was 
referred  to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  congress,  but  was  for  many 
days  untouched  for  want  of  a  quorum.  This  quorum  of  members 
of  congress  could  not  be  assembled,  to  act  upon  the  propositions  of 
peace  until  the  13th  of  July ;  when,  seventy-four  members  haying 
met,  the  subject  was  laid  before  them.  They,  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, being  determined  to  tiirow  all  the  responsibility  on  Santa  Anna, 
passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect — ^that  it  belonged  to  the  executive, 
under  the  constitution,  to  receive  all  ministers,  and  other  public 
agents,  and  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  &c. ;  that  the  func- 
tions of  congress  were  limited  to  the  approving  or  disapproving  of 
these  treaties,  when  made,  and  that,  consequentiy,  until  a  treaty 
should  be  submitted  in  due  form,  congress  could  take  no  constitutional 
action  on  the  subject. 

Having  passed  this  resolution,  the  members  of  congress  individually 
withdrew ;  nor  could  they  again,  at  that  time,  be  collected  by  the 
President,  who,  finding  himself  in  an  awkprard  dilemma,  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  to  the  people  the  actiott  of  congress  in  the  matter, 
and  complaining  that  his  own  hands  were  tied  by  the  decree  of  20th 
April,  which  not  only  positively  forbade  him  from  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Americans,  but  declared  any  person  a  traitor  who  should  do 
so ; — he  recommended  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  stating,  that  as  the  letter 
of  the  American  minister  was  courteous,  the  dignity  of  the  Mexi- 
can nation  required  that  an  answer  should  be  given  to  it,  6ic,  This 
proclamation  had  no  effect ;  the  members  of  congress  had  scattered, 
determined  to  uke  no  part  of  the  responsibility  thus  resting  on  Santa 
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Aana,  for  peace  or  war.  He,  however,  to  shiA  some  put  of  the 
firom  himself,  called  a  council  of  general  officers  of  the  army,  aoc 
placed  the  subject  before  them.  This  council,  thus  without  precedent 
called  upon  to  act  upon  such  a  momentous  subject,  decided  ^  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  until  another 
opportunity  should  be  offered  to  Mexico  to  retrieve  her  fortunes  in 
the  field/' 

The  commander-in-chief,  adopting  their  decision,  in  fault  of  one 
from  congress,  the  constitutional  authority,  dismissed  informally  the 
propositions  of  peace,  which  had  been  before  him  for  near  a  month. 
In  a  few  days  afler  this  decision,  on  the  31st  of  July,  his  force  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Gteneral  Valencia  firom  (San  Luis,  with  five 
thousand  troops  of  the  line  and  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  eager  for 
file  approaching  contest.  The  army  now  at  the  city  amounted  to  thirty* 
two  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped ;  of  these  over  twenty 
thousand  were  regular  troops :  in  position,  he  had  one  hundred  and 
•erenteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Valencia,  who  had  thus  opportunely 
arrived,  had  left  San  Luis  Potosi,  with  his  division,  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  He  had  succeeded  General  Villamil  in  command  of 
the  army  stationed  there  to  prevent  the  southward  movement  of  the 
North  American  force,  then  at  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  under  General 
Taylor.  Finding  no  probability  of  the  latter  general  advancing,  Va- 
lencia, with  his  force,  moved  on  to  the  capita],  where,  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  found  work  to  do.  But,  leaving  the  consideration  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  now  fully  prepared  for  the  expected  attack  of  the 
Americans,  let  us  turn  to  the  operations,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
guerrillas,  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla ;  the  capture  of 
Tobasco,  &c.,  all  happening  before  the  time  to  which  the  termination 
of  this  chapter  has  brought  us. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MoTiMivTB  of  Gnmrilla  Foiom— Padre  Jaimiita*t  attack  upon  the  TVain  onder  CoL 
Mclotoflh— Americana  idnfiiroed  by  Gen.  Cadwallader — ^Americans  evacuate  Jal»- 
pa — Defeat  of  GuexriDas,  at  La  Hogr»--Captaie  of  Tobaaoo — Expected  morenMOt 
of  Gen.  Taylor  towaid  San  Lnia  Poloai — Beleaw  of  Friaooeva  by  Santa  Anna- 
Sent  to  Tu^pico—Raoehred  by  Gen.  Gangr—Attaaiptad  Reacue— Defeat,  dec. 

.  Supported  by  General  Alyarez,  near  Puebla,  the  guerrilla  forces, 
under  Padre  Jarauta,  an  enthusiastic  priest,  and  Juan  Chimaco  Rebol- 
ledo,  an  active  partisan  leader  from  Jalapa,  made  vigorous  attacks 
upon  all  detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  harassed  erery  train 
and  command  on  its  way  from  the  coast,  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  join  the 
headquarters  of  the  Americans  at  Puebla.  The  road,  as  it  passed 
around  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  or  through  deep  and  lonely  glens 
and  mountain-passes,  offered,  at  various  points,  favorable  situations 
for  ambuscades  and  surprises.  Aware,  from  their  friends  in  Vert 
Cruz,  of  the  time  when  any  train  of  the  enemy  would  start  firom  the 
latter  place,  also  of  its  strength  and  contents,  their  preparations  were 
made  accordingly. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Padre  Jarauta  attacked  a  laige  train,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  M'Intosh,  carrying  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  specie,  with  an  escort  of  five  hundred  infantry  and  dragoons, 
at  a  point  about  twenty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  six  from  the  National 
Bridge.  The  result  of  this  attack  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  guerril- 
las. They  drove  back  the  advance  of  the  enemy — attacked  the  main 
body  vigorously  both  in  front  and  flank— -captured  twenty-eight  wagons, 
two  hundred  pack-mules,  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
army  stores,  with  a  loss  to  the  Americans  of  forty  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  guerrillas  suflfered  but  little.  The  shattered  train  collected 
itself  together,  and  would  have  fallen  entirely  into  their  hands,  but  for 
the  rapid  march  of  another  body  of  the  enemy  to  their  aid,  under 
General  Cadwallader,  five  hundred  strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery,from  the  gates  of  Vera  Cruz.  That  general,  taking  the  command 
of  the  Americans,  Jarauta  and  Rebolledo  were  disappointed  in  their 
efforts  to  make  any  further  serious  impression  upon  them,  not  so 
much  from  the  fact  of  their  reinforced  strength,  for  tiie  guerrilla  force 
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were  more  than  correspondingly  increased  by  the  aeeessioii  of  all  iie 
available  population  of  that  whole  section  of  country,  but  by  the  abk 
arrangements  of  Cadwallader,  and  the  firm  front  of  the  Americaiib^ 
now  witli  their  confidence  restored. 

Jarauta*8  vexation  was  further  increased  at  this  time,  by  the  escape 
of  a  minor  train  of  the  enemy,  not  two  hundred  strong,  which  nobe* 
known  to  him  was  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction,  gmng 
to  Vera  Cruz.  This  little  train,  aware  of  its  danger,  pushed  on  in  the 
night,  crossed  the  national  bridge  with  a  loss  of  only  five  men,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Mcintosh's  camp,  immediately  before  the  arrival  of 
Gadwallader  from  the  opposite  course. 

Driving  off  the  pack  mules,  securing  part  of  the  plunder  firom  the 
captured  wagons,  and  destroying  the  latter,  the  goerrilUs  fell  back,  and 
made  a  strong  stand  at  the  hights  of  the  national  bridge,  where,  ate 
m  lapse  of  four  days,  on  June  10th,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  in 
their  turn  by  Cadwallader's  forces.  The  defense  of  the  hight  was 
firm ;  but  the  invaders,  by  the  assistance  of  their  artillery,  deared  the 
ground,  with  a  loss  to  the  Mexicans  of  forty  men.  Jarauta  retreated, 
and  again  attacked  Gadwallader  near  Gerro  Gordo ;  but,  overconting  all 
obstacles,  the  American  commander,  fighting  foot  by  foot,  reached  Jalapa, 
and  joined  his  forces  to  the  garrison  there.  Although  thus  disap- 
pointed, Padre  Jarauta  did  not  relax  his  exertions ;  but  stimulating  his 
men  with  the  hope  of  complete  victory,  and  encouraging  them  by  a 
recital  of  the  partial  success  which  had  thus  attended  them,  and  ex- 
horting them,  even  by  their  religious  enthusiasm,  to  give  no  quarter 
to  the  heretical  invaders,  he  made  immediate  preparations  for  another 
assault,  provided  now  as  he  was,  with  captured  ammunition,  arms, 
and  stores. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  another  force  of  the  Americans,  under  Maj. 
Gen.  Pillow,  of  1800  men,  with  six  field  pieces  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  wagons,  issued  from  the  gates  of  Vera  Gruz,  on  their 
march  to  the  interior.  This  column  suffered  much  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  toiling  over  the  sand  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera 
Gruz,  and  when  over  them,  were  immediately  assaulted  by  the  guer- 
rillas in  waiting. 

Jarauta  kept  up  this  attack  daily  upon  the  heavy  column,  causing  it 
much  loss,  until  at  Galera,  nine  miles  beyond  the  national  bridge,  he 
assaulted  it  with  all  his  strength,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
one  hundred  men  :  he  continued  to  harass  the  enemy,  until  the  col^ 
umn  had  passed  Gerro  Gordo,  and  arrived  near  Jalapa.  Here  leaving 
the  enemy  to  be  attacked  on  the  road  between  Jalapa  and  Perote  by 
Gen.  Alvarez,  this  indefatigable  military  priest  returned  to  the  Tieinily 
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of  Vera  Cruz,  and  visiting  the  country  above  Alvarado,  waa  near 
being  captured  by  the  American  governor  of  tliat  place.  Capt.  Mayo, 
hearing  of  him,  had  promptly  ascended  the  river  in  the  U.  S.  steamer 
of  war  Petrita,  with  a  force,  in  pursuit ;  but  the  wily  priest  escaped. 

Gen.  Scott  having  directed  the  concentration  of  his  forces,  the  city 
of  Jalapa  was  evacuated  by  the  American  garrison  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  under  Col.  Childs,  on  June  17th.  That  officer  uniting  his  force 
to  that  of  Oen.  Cadwallader,  the  cohimn,  then  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred strong,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  marched  for  Perote,  surprised 
and  routed  on  its  march  the  guerrilla  forces  at  the  pass  of  La  Hoya, 
on  the  20th.  The  guerrillas  fought  well,  but  were  also  exposed  to  aa 
attack  of  a  force  of  Americans,  from  the  castle  of  Perote,  in  their 
rear ;  they  were  completely  routed,  and  Cadwallader's  command  ar- 
rived without  loss  at  Perote,  where  it  remained  until  joined  by  that  of 
Gren.  Pillow,  which  passed  through  Jalapa  aAer  its  evacuation.  The 
two  bodies  united,  were  of  such  strength,  that  no  resistance  was  made 
to  their  further  advance  to  Puebla. 

On  tlie  16th,  the  city  of  Tobasco,  against  which  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  had  before  been  made,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders ; 
being  taken  by  the  naval  force  under  Commodore  Perry,  who,  with  a 
squadron,  composed  of  the  war  steamers  Spitfire,  Scorpion,  Vixen, 
and  Scourge,  the  bomb  vessels  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  brig 
Washington,  and  schooner  Bonita,  appeared  off  the  month  of  Tobasco 
river  on  the  15th,  and  proceeded  up,  arriving  before  the  town  on  the 
16th,  after  having  landed  below  a  thousand  seamen  and  marinet, 
with  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Mexican  forces  retreated  after  one 
volley,  though  the  forts  kept  up  the  fire  upon  the  steamers  for  some 
time  afterward.  Much  pains  had  been  taken  to  place  Tobasco  in  a 
proper  state  of  defense ;  the  points  for  whidi  had  been  admirably 
chosen,  but  were  not  defended  with  gallantry.  Under  the  regulations 
of  a  tariff  established  by  themselves,  the  Americans  opened  this, 
together  with  the  other  captured  seaports,  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Tobasco,  however,  aAer  being  occupied  for  six  weeks  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  Every  port  on 
the  gulf,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Yucatan,  was  before 
this  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  while  those  on  the  Pacific  were 
under  a  vigorous  blockade. 

The  American  army  in  the  northern  provinces,  under  Gen.  Taylor* 
was  daily  expected  to  move  to  the  southward,  to  join  that  of  Gen. 
Scott,  taking  in  its  route  the  populous  city  of  San  Luis  PotosL  To 
oppose  such  a  movement  the  Mexican  army  of  th»  north  waa 
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tuuioned  in  the  city  of  San  Luit  Pototi,  tnd  G^.  Valendi  19- 
pointed  10  the  command,  which  he  assumed  on  the  6tfi  of  Jiinew— 
Gen.  Mora  y  Villamil,  who  had  before  been  in  the  command  of  thik 
army,  was  ordered  to  the  capital. — A  short,  pi  thy ,  and  not  mry 
pleasant  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  by  the  latter  general 
with  Gen.  Taylor;  in  which  he,  on  May  10th,  by  authority  of 
President  Anaya,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  inquires  of  General  Taylor, 
**  Whether  his  (Taylor*s)  wishes  and  instructions  are  to  prosecute  ihs 
war  in  conformity  10  the  laws  of  nations,  and  as  war  is  conducted  hj 
civilised  nations,  or  as  barbarous  tribes  carry  it  on  among  themselves; 
it  being  understood,  that  Mexico  is  disposed  and  resolved  to  accept  ihs 
mauer  which  is  proposed  or  carried  out,  and  awaits  the  result,  is 
order  to  dictate  its  measures  accordingly.*' 

To  this  singular  and  impertinent  inquiry,  the  bluff  old  Amerieaa 
general  immediately  responded,  in  a  communication  dated  May  llhb, 
by  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  interrogation,  declining  lo  give  a 
direct  answer  to  a  question  so  insulting— refers  to  his  own  aclB,  aad 
those  of  his  army— speaks  of  the  single  massacre  of  Mexicans  u 
having  been  immediately  preceded  by  one  of  those  cold-blooded  acta 
of  assassination  of  American  soldiers*  which  had  followed  each  other 
successively,  from  the  time  the  American  troops  first  entered  upon  the 
soil  of  Mexico,  and  finally,  throws  back  the  threat  contained  in  the 
close  of  Villamil*s  letter,  &e. 

The  government  of  Mexico  had  neglected  to  perform  its  stipnlilioiu 
entered  into  between  Santa  Anna  and  Gen.  Tajrlor  afler  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  had  left 
those  prisoners  in  confinement,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  until  the  pres- 
ent month  June, — although  more  than  10,000  Mexican  prisoners  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  been  liberated  by  Gen.  Scott,  ai^r  the  c^itulatioD 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.     Now,  while  it  wai 
determined  to  liberate  these  American  prisoners,  by  a  singular  act  of 
Mexican  faith,  the  government  released  the  soldiers  alone,  kee{Hng 
the  officers  still  in  captivity.     On  the  5th  of  June,  these  soldiera, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  were  sent  from  the  city  toward 
Tampico  under  charge  of  a  Mexican  colonel,  and  about  twenty  lancera. 
Although  the  American  army  was  nearer  at  Puebla,  this  long  route  to 
Tampico  was  selected,  rather  than  deliver  them  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
Gen.  Scott.    Their  being  sent  toward  Tampico,  led  aAerwards  to  an  en- 
gagement between  the  Mexican  forces  near  that  city  and  a  part  of  the 
American  garrison,  the  result  of  which,  being  unfavorable   to  the 
Americans,  who  were  driven  back  into  the  city  with  n  loss  of  one 
fourth  their  number,  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  Mexican  nation. 
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being  blazoned  at  the  capital  as  a  great  victory  achieved  over  the  inva- 
ders.— The  body  of  prisoners  after  twelve  days  march  arrived  at 
Hnejutla^  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  the  interior  from  Tampioo. 
Here  they  were  delivered  over  to  Gen.  6aray»  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  forces  there. — That  officer  detained  them,  treated  them 
kindly,  and  sent  back  to  the  capital  for  instructions  concerning  them. 
Impatient  of  this  delay,  eight  of  them  escaped,  and  after  a  variety  of 
adventures  arrived  in  Tampico.  Learning  that  the  remainder  were 
thus  detained.  Col.  Gates,  commander  of  that  city,  immediately 
dispatched  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with  a  field  piece, 
under  command  of  Col.  De  Russey,  to  rescue  them.  This  Qaizotio 
expediuon,  leaving  Tampico  on  I2th  July,  was  allowed  by  Oen. 
Garay  to  advance  four  days  march,  untilp  at  Rio  Calaboso,  at  a 
point  midway  between  Huejuda  and  Tancayoca,  eight  miles  from 
each,  he  had  his  numerous  troops  stationed  in  ambash,  and  suddenly 
attacked  the  Americans  in  front ;  quickly  followed  that  by  another 
attack  on  their  flanks  and  their  rear,— capturing  all  their  provision 
train,  and  surrounding  them. — They  fought  desperately  for  an  hour, 
when  their  ammunition  for  the  field  piece  being  exhausted  and 
their  situation  perilous,  they  forced  their  way  back  to  Tancayocat 
fired  upon  the  whole  way ; — into  this  village  they  enlAred,  their  pro- 
gress disputed  at  every  step.  Here  they  supplied  themsdves  with 
a  litde  ammunition,  and  in  the  night,  during  a  heavy  storm,  silently 
continued  their  retreat,  thus  escaping  another  party  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  must  have  been  captured.  They  were  overtaken  and 
harassed  all  that  day  and  the  succeeding  one  by  the  troops  of  Ga- 
ray— who  then  would  inevitably  have  made  prisoners  of  the  whole 
of  them  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Americans,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions. This  reinforcement  had  been  sent  on  a  steamer,  by  the 
American  commander  at  Tampico,  on  the  first  news  of  their  reverses. 
In  this  expedition,  the  American  soldiers  fought  with  their  accustomed 
bravery ;  but  the  extreme  folly  with  which  it  had  been  planned  by  the 
commander  at  Tampico,  and  the  unmilitary  style  in  which  it  was 
carried  out  by  its  commanding  officer,  rendered  it  an  object  of  derision 
to  the  Mexicans,  and  of  great  annoyance  to  the  invaders. 
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%rPBOAca  oTtha  Amakmm  from  Piicliki-~Pf«|MnCioM  Ibr  defend— BttUe  ofCiih 
tim»-IMnt  of  Vakncta^BaUle  of  Charaboaeo— IMntoT  Rwooo— The  An- 
tion  rmigrrw  rctirM  to  Toluea— PoUtkd  Partke— Poroi— Moderadoii— Moauw 
q^Mla*— Attack  on  American  traio— Renowal  of  hoitUitica  Rericw  of  adkNH  of 
Banta  Anna— BalUa  of  Molino  del  Rej— Iti  reaolta— Ueatniction  in  both  armiH 
— Scolf  •  morementi  in  feigiiing  attack  on  the  aoutbern  gatea  of  Mexico— Cid- 
Bonade  of  CThapuhepec— Battle  of  Chapullepec-—HeaQlta— Defeat  of  Brvw— 
Santa  Anna  oatucnerallei)— Attack  on  the  gatea  of  Belen  and  San  Coaroa  dp 
ital  evacoaled  by  nighi— Snnrader  of  the  Ca|xtal  to  the  American  anny— Jna» 
diaie  inaurrection  of  the  people— Recapitulation  of  the  actiooa  and  kwai  of  tke 
American  army. 

All  ezpectationa  that  the  ternuB  of  Trist,  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  accepted  by  the  Mexican  government,  haring 
▼anithed,  the  Americans  made  immediate  preparations  for  an  adraoce 
from  the  cit}'  of  Puebla.     On  the  arrival  tfiere  of  a  body  of  reinforce- 
ments, two  thousand  fire  hundred  strong,  from  Vera  CruZv  under  Gen. 
Pierce,  Scott  set  forward  on  August  6th.    This  advance  of  the  enemy 
was  immediately  made  known,  by  express,  to  Santa  Anna;  and,  ae- 
cording  to  previous  arrangement,  the  information  was  communicated 
to  the  Mexican  army  and  people  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  heavy  alarm-gun  in  the  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Cathedral 
and  palace.     This  piece  of  artillery  was  discharged  at  twelve  o*rlock 
on  the  0th,  and  as  its  report,  circling  out  from  the  Plaza,  echoed  and 
reverberated  through  the  streets  and  along  the  squares  of  the  immense 
city,  it  was  answered  by  innumerable  shouts  of  exultation  even,  that  the 
Americans  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  long^xpected  contest  would 
now  take  place.     Instantaneously  all  business,  all  trade,  and  every  me- 
chanical operation  ceased ;  the  professional  man  and  the  artisan,  the 
gentleman  and  the  beggar,  dropping  every  other  consideration,  seized 
upon  their  arms ;  the  roll  of  drums  called  out  all  tlie  regular  troops, 
and,  as  rapidly  column  after  column  displayed  itself  in  brilliant  uni- 
form, and  fine  equipments,  their  great  number  and  regular  appearance 
reflected  confidence  from  one  corps  to  another,  and  among  the  whole 
mass  of  the  citizens.     The  whole  body  of  thirty-two  thousand  men 
were  under  arms  in  a  short  time ;  but  only  part  of  them  left  the  citf 
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on  that  day,  the  9th,  for  the  lines  of  defense,  which,  now  finished  and 
admirably  constructed,  were  from  eiglu  to  nine  miles  from  the  capital.' 
On  the  1 0th,  no  business  of  any  description  was  attempted,  in  the 
city ;  not  a  shop,  save  those  at  which  provisions  and  coal  were  sold, 
was  allowed  to  be  opened  —  every  one  was  engaged  in  the  martial 
scene,  so  imposing,  that  for  many  years  the  people  of  that  city, 
famed  for  military  display,  had  not  seen  so  gorgeous  a  pageant.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion  of  troops  were  reviewed,  and  passing  under  the 
critical  eye  of  Santa  Anna,  with  loud  music,  and  a  proud  step,  swept 
on  to  the  city  gates.  The  veterans  of* San  Luis  Potosi,  who  had 
fought  at  Buena  Vista,  now  under  General  Valencia,  challenged  the 
admiration  of  all  for  thehr  soldierly  bearing.  Many  different  corpty 
which  had  met  the  Americans  at  Palo  Alto,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Ccrro  Gordo,  though  those  fatal  defeats  were  impressed  upon  their 
remembrances,  now,  having  confidence  in  their  position,  their  strong 
lines  of  defense  and  their  numbers,  were  eager  to  meet  the  invaders 
again.  The  troops  heretofore  untried,  who  never  as  yet  had  seen  hi 
Amtricanos^  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  the  effect  of  their 
prowess,  yet  to  be  exerted.  The  Pintos,  or  southern  Indians,  under 
Alvarez,  who  for  years  had  been  regular  cavalry  soldiers,  now  in  their 
rude  style,  well  equipped  and  mounted,  pressed  along  in  clattering 
columns,  with  gay  flags  on  their  forest  of  lances,  only  fearful  that  they 
should  not  find,  among  the  smaller  force  of  the  Americans,  opporta* 
nity  for  each  to  exercise  his  deeds  of  valor.  But  when  the  four 
battalions  of  Victoria,  Hidalgo,  Independence,  and  Bravo,  a  body 
two  thousand  strong,  wheeled  in  the  lai*ge  Plaza,  and  with  martial 
step  passed  in  review  of  the  commander-in-chief,  surrounded  by 
his  glittering  staff,  the  excitement  and  tumultuous  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  bight;— from  these  troops  much  was  expected.  They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Polkas — ^they  were  gentlemen  soldiers— 
from  the  ranks  of  higher  life  alone  were  they  drawn ;  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  blood  warmed  in  their  cheeks,  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  famous  in  history.  To  see  and  to  en- 
courage all  the  other  troops,  assembled  to  defend  the  capital,  as  in 
deep  and  serried  columns  they  moved  for  the  gates,  filling  the  long 
streets  with  their  steady  succeeding  lines  of  infantry,  accompanied 
by  the  heavy  tread  of  the  close  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  the  rumbling 
wheels  of  the  heavy  cannon,  and  wagons  of  ammunition,  the  ladies 
had  crowded  in  thousands  to  their  balconies  and  windows,  waved 
their  white  handkerchiefs  and  extended  their  hands  to  the  soldiers, 
and  given  many  smiles  of  approbation  to  the  officers  prancing  alony 
below — but  when  the  Polkas  appeared,  no  effort  was  too  much  for  the 
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Udiei  to  nuk««  giving  their  smiles,  their  happiest  looks  of  encoui 
ageinent  and  recognition,  from  the  balconies,  housetops  and  windowi 
unto  their  brave  fathers,  brothers,  lovers,  and  acquaintances  in  the 
ranks  below.  Flowers  and  tokens  were  showered  down  upon  them, 
and  happy  smiles  of  pride  met  them  at  every  glance ;  every  solditr 
was  rec<ignised,  and  he  determined  to  render  himself  iUnstrioos  in  the 
approarhini;  conflict.  Tlic  bells  rang  cheerily,  as  the  columns,  already 
victorious  in  anticipation,  moved  out  to  tlie  lines.  'Iliete  four  biU 
lalions  of  die  Polka  t  were  ordered  to  the  fortificationa  at  the  PeftoOf 
on  the  national  road,  by  which  the  Americana  were  advancing,  as  the 
strengtli  of  die  batde  was  expected  there.  They  were  supported  by 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Perez ;  in  all,  seven  thousand  men,  and  twenty- 
five  cannon  ;  while  the  other  brigades  were  stationed  at  MexicalzingOk 
Churuhusco,  Chapuliepec,  and  the  other  defenses  save  the  aplendid 
force  of  Gen.  Valencia's  veterans,  which,  five  thousand  strong,  with 
a  fine  park  of  twenty-three  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  supported  by 
two  thousand  of  the  best  of  Gen.  Alvarez's  cavalry,  was  held  ai  a 
movable  reserve*  ready  to  act  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  defense  that 
ahould  be  most  severely  attacked  by  the  American  cdumns ;  and  the 
remainder  of  Alvarez's  cavalry  were  ordered  to  march  and  keep  near 
the  rear  of  the  advancing  Americans,  to  fall  upon  them  in  their  re- 
treat. All  the  other  divisions  and  brigades  were  stationed  in  the  f(V- 
tified  lines. 

On  the  1 0th,  from  the  fortified  highis  of  PeHon  could  be  seen,  in 
the  distance,  the  approaching  column  of  the  advance  of  the  American 
army.  This  army,  in  four  columns,  was  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  with  one  thousand  wagons,  and  a  large  park  of  artillery. 
Approaching  near  the  hights,  so  strongly  fortified  before  them,  (he 
American  engineers  could  be  seen  in  rapid  movement,  taking  surveji 
of  the  works,  while  the  army  halted  at  AyoUa,  awaiting  the  result  of 
these  reconnoissanccs.  On  the  12th  tlie  second  column  of  the  Ame- 
ricans arrived,  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  another,  and  the  rear  wai 
brought  up  by  the  fourth  column,  on  Saturday,  the  14th.  During 
these  days  the  American  engineers,  supported  by  bodies  of  cavalry, 
continued  their  observations ;  and  although  they  were  seen,  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  confident  of  success  in  any  attack,  disturbed  them  not, 
but  remained  quietly  within  their  strong  lines. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  15th,  Gen.  Santa  Anna  received  posi- 
tive assurance,  from  his  scouts,  that  the  Americans,  having  recon- 
noitered  the  route  to  the  southward,  around  the  lake  of  XochilmilcOf 
had  that  afternoon  sent  a  strong  advance,  under  Gen.  Worth,  in  diat 
direction.    Seeing  that  the  object  of  die  invaders  wai  to  complete  the 
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circuit  of  the  lake,  and  approach  the  city  along  the  wtstem  bank  of 
this  water,  by  the  villages  of  San  Augustine  and  San  Antonio ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  main  force  of  the  Americans  was  still  en* 
camped  before  the  PeQon,  the  attack  of  that  fortification  was  in  reality 
abandoned  by  them,  he  immediately  altered  his  arrangements  to  meet 
this  new  design  of  the  enemy.  Earlvt  therefore,  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  he  ordered  the  four  battalions  of  Polkas, 
mentioned,  to  march  rapidly  by  the  nearer  route  around  the  northern 
bank  of  die  lake  and  forestall  the  invaders  in  their  expected  occupatioD 
of  San  Augusdne,  taking  with  them  many  of  the  pieces  of  artillery 
already  mounted  at  the  Petlon.  He  ordered  Gen.  Perezes  brigade  to 
march  to  Churubusco,  in  the  rear  of  San  Augustine  and  San  Antonio* 
and  on  the  second  defense,  where  were  a  fort  at  the  bridge  or  caose* 
way,  and  a  fortified  church  of  great  strength. — He  directed  Gen.  Yft- 
lencia's  brigade,  with  its  accompanying  artillery  and  cavalry,  to  move 
toward  the  leA  also,  to  meet  any  diversion  of  the  Americans.  On 
Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  battalions  passing  through  Churubusco  and 
San  Antonio,  arrived  at  the  village  of  San  Augustine,  but  dpon  exami* 
nation  of  the  place,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  make  there  a  suc- 
cessful stand; — consequendy,  Santa  Anna  ordered  the  force  to  fall 
back  three  miles  on  the  causeway  to  San  Antonio,  the  latter  plaee 
being  nine  miles  from  the  city.  Following  close  upon  the  rear  of  the 
retiring  Mexican  force,  and  skirmishing  with  them,  came  into  San 
Augustine,  the  American  advance,  which  had  now  arrivea  in  sight  of 
the  domes  and  spires  of  the  *'  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  without 
experiencing  any  loss  of  moment;  having  been,  however,  slighdy 
attacked  on  this  day  and  the  day  previous,  by  the  Mexican  cavalry* 
who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  been  detached  to  operate  on  their 
rear. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th,  the  advance  of  Americans  pro- 
ceeded up  the  causeway  toward  the  capital,  but  in  coming  near  San 
Antonio,  were  received  with  a  discharge  of  artillery  that  stopped  their 
progress. — They  took  possession  of  the  hacienda  of  Carrera,  under 
the  fire  of  San  Antonio,  while  their  engineers  reconnoitered  the 
immense  fiild  of  rugged  volcanic  stone  winch  lay  to  their  left,  or 
Pedregaly  which  had  always  been  considered  by  the  Mexicans,  im- 
passable  to  troops,  on  account  of  its  sharp  surface,  rough  precipices, 
and  deep  chasms.  Notwithstanding  this  belief,  the  force  of  Gen* 
Valencia,  7,000  strong,  had  been  stationed  on  the  hill  of  Mngdalena, 
on  the  western  side  of  this  PtdegraU  near  the  village  of  Contreras. 
When  the  advance  parties  of  the  Americans  appeared  in  view,  in 
search  of  a  road  by  which  they  might  turn  the  strong  fortificaiiont 
33 
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of  San  Antonio,  Valencia,  at  2  P.  M.,  opened  upon  them  a  heafy 
6re  Iniiii  liia  twtMity-tlirec  pieces  of  artillery,  and  continued  it  iinul 
evrninp.  The  lire  was  returned  from  three  mountain  howitxert. 
The  AmtTicnii  f^i-ncnd  taking  po^iiion  on  one  of  the  volcanic  hiilf, 
direrled  the  opcmtion^,  and  hy  his  increase  of  lorre  showing  Valencia 
that  hi"  intriitinn  was,  if  poFsihle,  to  force  the  position,  that  genenl 
immediately  sent  an  Aid  lo  Sunta  Anna  at  San  Antonio,  requestia^ 
rmnforcomrnts.— Santa  Anna  moved  late  in  the  afternoon  to  his  sop- 
poru  with  Gen.  Perez's  hrij^ade,  and  other  corps,  amounting  to  in 
thousand  men,  with  three  pieces  of  light  artillery.  He  encountered 
the  Ameri<*ans,  drawn  up  near  the  camp  of  Valencia,  but  strange  to 
•ay,  did  not  attack  them — firing  only  a  half  dozen  shots  from  the 
field  pieces  upon  the  enemy,  posted  between  himself  and  Valencia,  he 
sent  around  them  Aids  with  orders  to  the  latter,  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion, and  fall  back  to  San  Angel  on  the  second  line  of  defense.  To 
this  Valencia  sent  a  positive  refusal,  stating  that  his  position  was  ad- 
vantageous, his  entrenchments  strong,  and  his  troops  full  of  ardor  to 
defeat  the  enemy.  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  however,  on  the  approach  of 
night,  repeated  his  orders,  and  then  fell  back  with  his  reinforre- 
ments  to  San  Angel,  four  miles.  Here  meeting  with  another  heavy 
detachment  under  Gen,  Rangel,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  city, 
by  Gen.  liOmbardini,  upon  the  demand  of  Valencia,  Santa  Anna 
halted  these,  and  ordered  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Perez  to  its  former  posi- 
tion at  Churuhusco,  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Americans,  whOe 
he  reinforced  the  position  of  San  Antonio,  immediately  in  front  of 
Churuhusco,  under  command  of  Gen.  Bravo,  leaving  Valencia's  force 
unsupported.  That  officer  continued  his  heavy  cannonnde  upon 
the  enemy,  and  at  night  distributed  honors  and  promotions  among 
his  officers  and  troops,  who  eagerly  awaited  die  approach  of  the 
next  day  to  recommence  their  fighL  Valencia  posted  strong  pickets 
around  his  position,  especially  guanling  with  two  hundred  horse 
the  mouth  of  a  ravine  which  led  from  the  front  round  to  the  rear 
of  his  camp.  Such  then  was  t)ic  positions  of  tlic  armies  on  the  night 
of  the  10th.  While  the  Mexican  army  was  thus  lying  upon  thefiel(l« 
and  at  tlieir  fortifications,  within  the  citv  the  Divine  Host  or  Sacra- 
mental  Bread  was  exposed  upon  the  altars  of  the  churches,  and  was 
bowed  before  by  the  thousands  of  inhabitants  remaining  there,  the  old 
men,  the  decrepit  and  sick,  and  tlie  whole  female  population,  all  pray- 
inpr  dc  \  oudy  for  the  success  of  their  army.  The  feeling  within  the  city 
was  ilvop  nnd  intense,  but  hope  and  confidence  were  in  the  ascendant. 
'J'iie  night  was  dark  and  a  heavy  rain  added  to  its  gloom.  Owing 
to  this,  Valencia's  pickets  were  withdrawn,  and  the  American  genenl* 
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Smith,  in  command  of  the  forces  near  Contreras,  daring  the  storm 
silently  proceeded  up  the  ravine  and  placed  his  troops  upon  either 
flank  and  in  thejear  of  Valencia;  and  in  the  morning,  a  little  afler 
sunrise,  he  made  a  furious  attack  with  musketry  and  the  bayonet 
apon  all  sides  of  Valencia's  position ;  and  after  a  severe  contest  of 
seventeen  minutes,  completely  routed  him,  with  a  terrible  destruction 
of  killed  and  wounded  ; — taking  all  the  fine  park  of  artillery  and  the 
ammunition— dispersing  the  cavalry  completely — securing  over  a 
thousand  prisoners ;  and  most  of  those  who  escaped,  did  so  by  disen- 
cumbering themselves  of  their  arms,  which  were  thickly  strewed  all 
along  the  road.  This  defeat  of  Valencia  was  equally  unexpected  to 
both  Santa  Anna  and  Scott — the  latter  being  at  the  time  on  his 
march  with  Worth's  and  Quitman's  divisions,  to  reinforce  Gan. 
Smith ;  and  the  former  also  en  route^  with  Gen.  Rangel's  brigade 
and  other  corps,  to  the  support  of  Valencia. — Counter  orders  now 
were  issued  to  both  these  supporting  and  opposing  forces.  Seott 
ordered  his  reinforcements  back  to  attack  San  Antonio,  while  Santa 
Anna,  sending  Rangel's  brigade  into  the  city,  ordered  Gen.  Bravo  to 
fall  back  from  San  Antonio  and  make  a  firm  stand  at  the  strong  works 
of  Churubusco. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  result  of  the  batde  of  Contreras,  in  whieh 
the  Mexicans  had  been  put  to  complete  rout,  and  the  first  prestige  of 
defeat  spread  through  the  army*  Santa  Anna  having  ordered  Valencia 
to  be  shot,  wherever  found,  that  general  presented  himself  no  more 
before  his  commander-in-chief;  but  passing  through  Mexico,  contin- 
ued his  retreat  with  a  few  attendants,  to  Tolnca.  Valencia  had  been 
ambitious  of  defeating  the  enemy  by  himself,  and  proof  against  him 
was  nearly  positive,  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  possession  of  the 
power  enjoyed  by  Santa  Anna.  Hence  his  disobedience  of  the  orders 
of  that  general,  and  the  apathy  of  the  latter  in  affording  him  assistance 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  is  accounted  for.  From  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico the  rising  smoke  had  been  seen,  and  the  reports  of  the  artillery 
heard  in  the  distance,  but  the  exulting  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
dampened  shortly  after  by  the  tidings  of  defeat. 

The  object  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna  now  being  to  repulse  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  advance,  at  the  strong  works  of  Churubusco,  for  this  pur* 
pose  he  ordered  Gen.  Rangel's  command  again  from  the  city,  and  with 
them,  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Perez,  the  battalions  of  Bravo  and  Independ- 
ence, under  Gen.  Bravo,  which  had  fallen  back  from  San  Antonio,  and 
a  body  of  Alvarez's  cavalry,  the  battalion  of  American  deserters, 
and  part  of  the  fugitives  from  Valencia'a  rout— comprised  in  all, 
over  twenty  thousand  men. 
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At  Chnnibusco,  four  miles  from  the  city  gates,  the  river,  of  the 
name,  runs  eastwardly  tow&rd  the  lake,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  canal,  having  straight  and  level  banks ;  at  the  point  crossed  by  the 
causeway  which  leads  to  San  Augustme,  was  a  heavy  stone  bridge,  it 
the  extremity  of  which,  toward  the  advancing  foe,  a  strong  fort  was 
erected.  Three  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  this  fort,  the  masshre 
church,  or  rather  convent  of  San  Pablo  was  situated,  in  the  hamlet 
of  Churubusco;  while,  in  the  rear  of  this  and  of  the  convent,  and  stQl 
further  westwardly,  was  a  large  stone  hacienda ;  this  was  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  army — the  leA  extended  down  the  canal. 

The  victorious  American  column,  direct  from  the  battle  at  Contre- 
ras,  advanced  through  Coyoacan,  to  the  attack  of  these  works,  while 
the  body  which  had  been  held  in  check  by  Gen.  Bravo,  at  San  AnUh 
nio,  seeing  that  post  about  to  be  evacuated,*  pressed  the  retreating  cd- 
nmn  so  cloeely,  that  they  captured  some  of  the  artillery,  and  took  part 
of  Alvarez's  troop  prisoners ;  and,  keeping  up  with  the  column  in  its 
retreat,  arrived  at  Churubusco,  as  soon  as  that  body.  Part  of  the 
Mexican  force  which  thus  fell  back  from  San  Antonio,  were  the  bat- 
talions of  Hidalgo  and  Victoria  (Polkas),  from  whose  intrepidity 
much  was  expected ;  but  which  expectation  they  now  grievously  dis- 
appointed, by  strangely  neglecting  to  stop  at  Churubusco,  and  con- 
tinning  direcdy  on,  for  the  city  gates,  which  they  entered— -not  having 
fired  a  single  shot ;  here  these  gallant  fellows  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
leaving  their  comrades  without  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

The  body  of  Americans  that  thus  had  followed  up  Bravo  was  under 
command  of  Gen.  Worth ;  they  were  checked  for  a  moment,  by  the 
fire  of  artillery,  but  then  attacked  the  tete  de  pont^  or  fort  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge,  with  ardor ;  while  the  other  column  advancing  from 
Coyoacan,  under  Gen.  Twiggs,  attacked  the  church  at  Churubusco, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  partly  by  the  other  two 
Polka  battalions,  of  Independence  and  Bravo,  who  fought  well,  having 
no  possible  chance  to  retreat.  These  were  supported  here  by  the  ar- 
tillery, of  which  about  twenty  pieces  were  in  position  at  the  various 
points,  and  the  fire  of  which  made  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Americans.  Another  column  of  the  latter,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Shields,  attacked  the  hacienda  at  the  Mexican  right ;  this  efA- 
umn,  consisting  of  five  regiments,  was  received  by  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  line. 

The  battle,  at  one  P.  M.,  raged  from  right  to  left.  The  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry  was  so  unremitted,  that  the  words  of  command 
given  on  either  side  could  scarcely  be  heard.  A  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
hung  over  the  field,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
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dying.  The  conflict  between  these  thirty  tliousand  combatants  con* 
tinued  unabated  in  violence  for  two  hours,  when  the  Mexican  right 
gave  way  before  the  impetuous  attack  of  Shields,  and  in  retreating, 
crowded  along  the  narrow  causeway  to  the  capital,  in  confuted,  dense 
masses.  Shortly  after,  the  column  on  the  left,  under  Gen.  Worth» 
nriumphantly  assaulted  the  fort  at  the  biidge,  routing  Perex's  troops, 
and  capturing  the  artillery  and  colors ;  and  finally,  in  twenty  minutes 
ader.  Gen.  Rincon,  in  command  of  the  fortified  church»  finding  him* 
self  surrounded,  and  with  no  means  of  retreat,  surrendered  to  the 
division  of  Gen.  Twiggs. 

Gen. Perez's  forces  fled  in  confusion  to  the  Pefion.  The  battalions 
of  Independence  and  Bravo,  and  the  legion  of  American  deserters,  ^ 
were  taken  prisoners,  which  with  the  portions  of  other  battalions, 
were  in  number  about  two  thousand,  among  them  Generals  Rincouy 
Anaya,  Garay,  and  a  due  proportion  of  inferior  officers  of  all  ranks. 
During  the  day  the  loss  of  the  Mexicans  at  Contreras,  San  Antonio,  * 
and  Churubusco,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  had  been  above  &ve 
thousand  men. — Forty-five  pieces  of  artillery  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  and  more  ammunition  than  had  been  used  by  the 
American  army  since  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  rcAit  at  Churubusco  was  complete  and  terrible.  In  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  the  American  cavalry  dashed  up 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  came  near  capturing  Santa  Anna  him- 
self. At  night  only  11,000  troops  were  collected  within  the  walb, 
tlie  shattered  remnant  of  the  32,000  that  had  entered  the  actions 
in  the  morning.  Those  that  thus  remained,  were  discouraged  and 
frightened,  and  had  the  American  army  entered  the  gates,  the  city  in  its 
tumultuous  alarm  and  confusion,  must  have  surrendered  with  hardly  a 
show  of  resistance.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  fugitives,  officers 
hastening  to  and  fro,  and  women  running  wildly,  shrieking  in  excess  • 
of  fear,  or  hurriedly  searching  for  those  of  immediate  connection  with 
them,  now  among  the  missing,  either  dead  or  prisoners. — The  Mexi- 
cans in  the  rity,  writing  to  their  friends  in  the  country,  describe  the 
fearful  scene  within  the  capital  that  evening  and  the  following  night, 
as  being  one  of  confusion,  tears,  shrieks,  and  distress  unbounded.  In 
some  parts  of  tlie  city,  alarm  after  alarm,  that  (he  Americans  were 
coming,  was  raised  by  the  panic-struck  soldiers,  and  men,  women  and 
children,  fled  for  their  lives.  In  stupid  amazement  and  terror,  the 
crowds  on  the  house-tops  and  steeples,  had  beheld  the  flying  battalions 
pursued,  by  the  enemy,  crowding  into  the  gates,  while  groans  and  cries 
arose  from  tha  streets  as  the  multitude  of  wounded  were  hurried  along. 
It  was  a  feariiil  night 
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The  Ions  to  the  Americans  during  this  memorable  day,  in  killed 
and  wounded  had  been  a  liule  over  a  thousand,  most  of  wliich  had 
been  at  and  about  Churubusco. — At  Contreras  their  loss  had  been  light 

It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  American  general  to  enter  the 
city  aAer  the  first  batUes,  he  determining  to  allow  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment yet  another  opportunity  of  negociating  a  peace,  while  yet  the 
capital  remained  in  their  possession.— On  the  morning  of  the  21t^ 
SeAor  Pacheco,  minister  of  internal  and  foreign  relations  (tecretaiy 
of  state),  dispatched  an  embassy,  consisting  of  Gen.  Villamil  and  Se* 
llor  Aranjoia,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  at  Coyoacan,  request* 
ing  an  armistice  of  thirty  hours,  to  collect  the  wounded  and  bury  the 
dead,  Su.  The  terms  proposed  were  rejected  by  Gen.  Scott,  who, 
however,  tent  in  other  proposals,  given  below,  which  led  to  the  ar^ 
mistice,  of  which  much  has  been  said  by  both  nations.  The  corres- 
pondence is  given  in  fuU. 

HsAD-avABTsmi  or  tbs  abxt  or  tbs  U.  8.  Akibica,> 

Coyoaeanf  Auguat  SI,  1847.  5 
To  Hit  EioeDeiicj  the  Prcndent  and  Genenl-in-chief  of  the  RqHiblie  of  Mexiooi 

Sir :  —  Too  miicfa  blood  hu  tlrMdj  been  died  in  thu  annatanl  wv  between  the 
two  sreat  irpubBce  of  this  oontinent.  It  it  time  diet  the  difierenoee  between  thne 
■hould  be  mmicablj  and  honorably  iettled ;  and  it  is  known  to  your  ExceUency,  that  a 
commianoncr  oq  the  part  of  the  United  Statea,  clothed  with  fiill  powers  to  that  end,  ii 
with  this  army.  To  enable  the  two  rr publics  to  enter  on  negodation,  I  am  wiUing  to 
sign,  on  rraaonable  terms,  a  short  armistice. 

I  shall  await  with  impatience  until  to-morrow  morning,  for  a  direct  answer  to  thii 
communication ;  but  shall  in  the  mean  time,  seixe  and  occupy  such  positions  outside 
of  the  capital,  as  I  may  deem  necessary  to  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  this  army. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  considention  and  respect,  your  ExceOency't 
obedient  aenrant,  Wi^ipikld  Scott. 


To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned,  by  the  Mexican 
secretary  of  war : 

MiiviSTBT  OP  Wab  Airo  Mabisx,^ 
Mexico,  Auguti  21st,  1847.  S 
To  His  Excellency  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 

U.  8.  America. 

Sir .-  —  The  undersigned,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  is  instructed  by  his  Excellency  the  Provident,  commander> 
in-chief,  to  reply  to  your  communication,  in  which  you  propose  to  enter  into  an  anDts> 
tice,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  further  shedding  of  blood  between  the  two  great  republics 
of  this  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  propositiona  ^hich  may  be  made  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  commianoner  of  his  Excellency  the  Presic'^^  of  the  United  Staiei 
of  America,  who  is  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army. 

It  is  certainly  lamentable,  that,  in  diaregmid  of  the  rights  ol  the  MexicBn  npubfic; 
the  shedding  of  blood  baa  become  inevitable,  between  the  fijnt  icpofalici  «f  the  Anwn- 
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cm  continent :  and  your  Excellency,  with  great  propriety,  qualifies  this  war  as  unna- 
tural, at  well  on  account  of  its  origin  as  the  antecedents  of  two  people  identified  hy 
their  relations  and  their  interests.  The  proposition  of  an  armistice  to  terminate  this 
scandal,  has  been  received  with  pleasure,  by  his  Excellency  the  President,  rommandeg- 
in<lue^  as  it  will  enable  the  propositions  to  be  entntained  which  the  comnussiaDer  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  make  ibr  the  honovahle  termination  ul'  the  war. 

Aeoordingly,  the  President,  commander-in-chie^  directs  me  to  say  to  your  Eioel- 
lency,  that  he  accepts  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  armistiop,  and  for  Uus  object  he 
has  appointed  the  brigadier  generaU,  D.  Ignado  Mora  y  Villamil  and  D.  Benito  Qui- 
JUM,  who  will  be  present  at  the  time  and  place  which  may  be  designated. 

His  Excellency  also  instructs  me  to  oonununicate  hit  satisfaction  that  the  army  of 
the  United  States  should  occupy  convenient  and  fitting  quarters,  trusting  and  hoping 
thai  they  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  fortificationiL 

J  have  the  honor  to  be  with  high  consideration  and  respect,  your  ExceUency*s  most 
obedient  servant,  Alcosta. 

THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  respectively,  the  three  first  by  Maj.  Gen.  Scott,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  the  two  last  by  his  Excellency 
D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  president  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  its  armies,  met  with  fiill  powers,  which  were  duly  verified,  in  the 
village  of  Tacubaya,  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  armistice  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Mexican  government  an  opportunity  of  receiving  pn^poa- 
tions  for  peace,  from  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  now  with  the  American  army,  when  the  following  articles  were  agreed  upon : 

1.  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  absohitely  cease  between  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  wilinn  thirty  leagues  of  the  capittt 
of  the  latter  States,  to  allow  time  to  the  oommissioiier  qipointed  by  the  United  States^ 
and  the  commirsioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  negotiate. 

2.  This  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  commisaioners  of  the  two  govern- 
ments may  be  engaged  in  negotiations,  or  until  the  commander  of  either  of  the  aaid 
armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to  the  other  of  the  cessation  of  the  anmstice,  and  for 
forty-eight  hours  after  such  notice. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  neither  army  shall,  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, commence  any  new  fortification  or  military  work  of  offense  or  defense,  or  do  any 
thing  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any  existing  work,  or  fortification  of  that  character, 
within  the  said  limits. 

4.  Neither  array  shall  be  reinforced  within  the  same  time.  Any  reinfiircenients  in 
troops,  or  munitions  of  war,  other  than  subsistence,  now  approaching  either  army, 
shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

5.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  from  it,  shall  advance  beyond  the  line  it  at 
present  occupies. 

6.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  or  individual  of  either,  ^all  pass  the  neutral 
limits  e^Mished  by  the  Isst  article,  except  under  flag  of  truce,  bearing  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  armies,  or  on  the  busineaa  authorised  by  the  next  article ;  and 
individuals  of  either  army,  who  may  chance  to  stnggle  within  the  neutral  limits  shall, 
by  the  opposite  party  be  kindly  warned  oS,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  anniei  under  a 
flag  of  truce. 

7.  .The  American  amy  shall  not  by  violence  obstruct  the  funge,  firom  the  <ii{«QL 
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■■mnidii  of  ill  inlMhituil^  m  Um  Mciicmn  vmy  witluD  the  citj;  nor  ahall  the  Mu- 
kan  rachoritiai,  dvil  or  military,  «lo  mny  act  to  obitruct  the  poonge  of  mppftei  fim 
the  city  or  the  eonntiy,  needed  by  the  AtutriemB  enny. 

8.  AD  Amnicui  priHnm  of  war  Kmaining  on  the  handa  of  the  Mexican  aiay, 
and  not  hnvtoCire  exchanged,  ihall  immtdialely,  or  aa  non  aa  prarticable,  be  wtowd 
to  the  Anwfiran  anny,  againat  a  like  number,  having  legaid  to  lank,  of  Mexican  pa- 
eBneia  captorra  hy  the  A  nmican  ariny* 

t.  All  American  dtiKna  whu  were  fetahftdwd  in  the  city  of  Mexico  prior  to  the 
exirtinf  war,  and  who  have  anoe  been  expelled  firom  that  dty,  ihall  be  allowed  to  m* 
twn  to  their  leapectiva  biMiwe  or  fiuniliea  therein,  without  delay  or  molestatiflo. 

10.  The  batter  to  enabiB  the  belligereiitamiica  to  execute  theaearticle%  and  to  lavor 
the  great  object  of  peaee^  it  »  further  agreed  between  the  paitiea,  that  any  comiv  widi 
dhpatchea  that  either  army  ihall  denre  to  and  along  the  line,  from  the  city  of  Ifaxi- 
eo^  or  ita  vicinity,  to  and  firom  Vera  Cruz,  ihall  leoerre  a  aafe  conduct  from  the  ea»> 
Hiannff  of  the  opposng  army. 

1 1.  The  adnamarratifla  of  juatioe  between  Mexioana  according  to  the  general  and 
itiiB  ccwtitutinoa  and  lawa,  by  the  local  authoritiea  of  the  towns  and  places  innmaal 
\ff  the  American  Ibitcii  ihall  not  be  obdraded  in  any  manner. 

IS.  Ptoaona  and  property  ihall  be  reelected  in  the  towna  and  placea  occupied  by 
the  American  Sane%,  No  peraon  diall  be  mofeiied  in  the  exercMe  of  his  profeanon ; 
nor  ihall  the  aervioM  of  any  one  be  required  without  hit  conaent  In  aD  cases 
where  anrvioea  an  voluntarily  reodeied,  a  juat  price  shall  be  paid,  and  trade  remsin 


13.  Tboee  wounded  piisoneia  who  msy  dcwre  to  remove  to  some  more  coovenirat 
place,  for  the  purpoae  of  bring  cured  of  their  wounds,  shall  be  allovred  to  do  so  with- 
out moleetatian,  they  still  remaining  prisonera. 

14.  ThoM  Mexican  medical  oflken,  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  wounded,  disD 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  ao,  if  their  aervicea  be  required. 

15.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agreement,  two  couausBooen  diall  be 
appointed,  one  by  each  party,  who  in  case  of  diaigieement,  shall  appoint  a  third. 

16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  eflect,  unless  approved  hy  their  exceOm- 
cies  the  commanders,  respectively  of  the  two  armies,  within  tvrenty4bur  houn,  reckon- 
ing from  the  6di  hour  of  the  S3d  day  of  August,  1847. 

J.  A.  QUITMAN,  Ma).  Gen.  U.  a  A.         IGNACIO  DE  MORA  T  VILLAMIU 
PER8IFER  P.  8MITH,  Bvt  Brig.  Gen.     BENFrO  QUUANO. 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  8.  A. 
A  true  copy  of  the  originaL 

G.  W.  LAY,  U.  a  A..  Military  Secretary  to  the  Geneial-in-Chief: 

HxADaCABTSBS    OF  TBB    AbXT  U.  &  AxKBICA,  > 

Taeubaya,  Augtui  23,  1847.  5 
Consitlcred,  approved,  aiid  ratified,  with  the  express  undprstanding  that  the  vroid 
**  supplies,'*  as  used  the  second  time,  vrithout  quaUAcation  in  the  seventh  article  of  this 
militarr  convention  (American  copy)  shall  be  taken  to  mean,  as  in  both  the  Britirii 
and  A  merican  arraieS)  arms,  munitiona,  clothing,  equipments,  onbastenoe  (for  men), 
forage,  money,  and  in  general  all  the  wants  of  an  army.  That  woid  *<  auppfiss,**  m 
the  Mexican  copy,  is  erroneously  transbted  **  rineret,**  instead  oC  •<  iMWmu." 

WINFIELD  SCOTT, 
GcMQl4n-Chiif  oriba U. 8.  A» 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  Santa  Anna's  ratification : 

Natioital  Palacb  op  Mszico,  > 
August  S3,  1847.     S 
Ratified,  nippraMng  article  nine,  and  explaining  article  four  to  mean  that  the  tem- 
porazy  peace  of  this  annistice  ia  to  be  raapected  in  the  capital,  and  at  a  diitance  of 
twenty-«igbt  leagues  around  the  capital,  translating  the  word  "  supplies  **  bj  «  recursoii," 
iffJMiniwg  everything  the  army  may  stand  in  need  of,  except  arms  and  ammunition. 

ANTONIA  LOPEZ  DE  S.\NTA  ANNA. 


HxABavAaTims  or  thx  AmxT  U.  8.  Ambbica, 

Taeuba^  August  24, 1847. 


} 

I  accept  and  ratify  the  foregoing  qualification,  added  by  the  President  General  of  tbt 
Mexican  Republic.  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

A  true  copy  of  the  originaL 

O.  W.  LAY,  U.  8.  An  MHitaiy  secretary  to  the  General-in-Chie£ 

HxAD^vAmrxaa  ov  t»  Abht  U.  8.  Amuica,  } 

Taeubaya,  August  S3, 1847.     5 
To  his  Excellency,  the  President  and  General-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican  Republic : 

Sir — Under  a  flag  of  truce  I  send  Lieut.  Semmes,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  will 
have  the  honor  to  exchange,  with  such  officer  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the 
ratification  of  the  mihtaiy  convention  that  vras  signed  yesterday  by  commisBumers  fi»m 
the  American  and  Mexican  armies. 

I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  your  exodlency  to  the  terms  of  my  ratification, 
and  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  high  consideration  and  respect,  your  excellency*s 
most  obedient  servant,  WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

General-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  A. 


National  Pai.acx  or  Mexico, 
August  S3,  1847 


ico,^ 

.    3 


To  his  Excellency,  the  Cominander-iB-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army : 

The  letter  of  your  excellency,  of  this  date,  was  received,  in  which  you  are  pleased 
to  state,  that  Lieut  Semmes,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  vrill  exchange,  with  another  ofiioer 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  ratification  of  the  military  convention,  which  was  signed 
yesterday  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Mexican  and  American  armies,  and  calls  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  terms  of  the  ratification. 

His  excellency,  the  president,  orders  the  undersigned  to  inform  your  excellency, 
which  he  has  the  honor  of  doing,  to  send  the  ratification  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  armistice,  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  your  excellency,  to  the  terms  of  the 
ratification  by  his  excellency  the  president.  LINO  JOSE  ALCORTA, 

Minister  of  State,  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  advance  of  the  Americans  had  halted 
at  Portalis,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  aouthern  gate  of  the  city. 
On  the  21  St  they  advanced,  and  took  poasesaion  of  Tacubay^ ;  while 
the  various  detachments  under  Generals  Worth,  Pillow,  Twiggs,  and 
Quitman  remained  quartered  in  the  villagea  of  Coyoacan,  Mixooac, 
*^  Augustin,  and  others.    They  exhibited  to  the  inhalntanta  of  these 
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▼ilU|(irfl,  the  »ainc  prinriplei  of  order  and  moderation  which*  in  other 
cities  captured  by  them,  hail  made  their  presence  to  be  regarded,  by 
the  better  claBs  of  Mexicans,  railier  as  an  advantage,  than  a  terror. 
While  the  negotiations  'jrere  going  on,  they  busied  themselves  only 
with  the  burial  of  the  dead,  both  their  own  and  the  Mexican,  and  in 
attending  to  the  wounded  of  both  parties,  and  guarding  their  numerous 
prisoners.  While  extending  the  greatest  kindness  to  all  these  of 
Mexican  race,  they  treated  wlt!i  great  severity  those  of  the  legion  of 
St.  Patrick,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  deserters  from  the  Ame- 
rican ranks,  and  who,  having  l>ecn  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle  at 
Cbarubtisco,  by  Santa  Anna,  were  taken  prisoners  by  their  former 
comrades.  Fifty  of  these  were  hung,  as  soon  as  their  cases  could  be 
investigated  by  a  hastily  organised  court  martial* 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  conclude  the 
armistice,  Facheco  had  issued  a  summons  to  each  member  of  congress, 
(one  hundred  and  forty  in  number),  to  assemble  immediately,  to  con- 
sider on  the  propositions  for  peace ;  but  of  the  whole  number  only 
twenty-five  obeyed  tlie  summons.  The  members  of  congiess  having 
placed  all  the  responsibility  upon  Santa  Anna«  would  not  take  any 
part  of  it  on  themselves.  Individually  retiring  to  Tolnca,  seventy  of 
them  met,  and  in  informal  session  resolved,  that  they  would  listen 
to  no  proposals  for  peace,  while  the  army  of  the  United  States  threat- 
ened the  capital,  occupied  the  finest  cities  of  the  republic,  or  her 
fleets  blockaded  the  Mexican  ports.  This  done,  they  dispersed. 
Gen.  Valencia,  then  there,  amused  them  and  the  people,  by  issuing 
high-sounding  proclamations,  breatliing  war  to  the  last,  and  con- 
dsmniiig  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief.  But,  of  little  mo- 
ment to  Santa  Anna,  upon  whom  the  burden  now  rested,  were  either 
the  resolutions  of  tlie  deputies,  or  the  proclamation  of  Valencia.  He 
was  in  a  peculiar  situation ;  and  though  his  acts  appear  to  indicate 
that  he  was  at  heart  inclined  favorably  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States,  yet  he  was  prevented  from  expressing  this  opinion  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  These  seemed  to  be 
more  perilous  than  ever.  The  state  of  political  affairs  within  the 
city  was  more  distracted.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American 
army  before  the  city,  he  had  by  the  strong  force  of  military  power, 
silenced  the  utterance  of  every  sentiment  in  opposition  to  himself; 
))ut,  uiiliougli  the  various  parties  were  no  longer  permitted  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  publicly,  they  had  cherished  them  with  in- 
creased runcor  toward  him ;  and  now,  in  the  confusion  incident  to 
defeat,  tliey  were  die  more  loudly  spoken,  because  of  their  prerioos 
suppression. 
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The  opinions  and  movcnnenls  within  the  city  of  Mexico,  always 
have  governed  the  nation.  Like  the  revolutions  in  Paris,  which  have 
immediately  changed  the  whole  face  of  France,  so  it  has  been  in  Mex« 
ico.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  was  supported  by  the  capita],  was  fully 
in  power  over  the  whole  country ;  and  so  uncertain  has  been  the  ten- 
ure,  that  in  the  provinces  neither  the  governments  nor  the  people  have 
been  enabled  positively  at  any  day  to  say,  under  what  executive  officer 
the  nation  was,  or  what  principles  or  form  of  constitution  was  tlie  foun- 
dation of  their  action.  Within  this  city  now,  was  confusion  in  par- 
ties, and  great  bitterness  of  expression  between  them.  Let  us  review 
those  whose  actions  bore  so  potently  upon  the  conduct  of  Suils  Anns ; 
a  glance  at  their  particular  aims,  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  great  parties  of  this  unhappy  natiout 
for  some  years  before  this  period. 

First,  the  Furos,  democrats,  opposed  the  views  of  Santa  Anna. 
This  party,  comprising  many,  and  the  more  influential,  of  the  middle 
class,  and  many  of  the  lower,  regarding  the  United  States  as  a  pattern 
republic,  worthy  of  imitation,  have  for  years  held  the  following  opin- 
ions :  Being  Roman  Catholics,  in  common  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, they  were  in  favor  of  curtailing  the  immense  revenues  of  the 
church  to  such  an  amount  as  would  support  the  worship  and  ceremo- 
nies alone ;  would  reduce  the  immense  number  of  the  priests,  curates* 
and  friars,  to  that  which  should  suffice  only  for  the  performance  of 
their  worship.  Believing,  also,  a  large  standing  army  to  be  injurious 
to  their  civil  liberty,  and  seeing,  too,  that  by  it  all  the  revolutions  were 
accomplished,  they  made  no  concealment  of  their  opposition  to  it,  and 
would  reduce  it  to  a  small  establishment ;  they  would,  also,  promote 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes,  encouraging  equality,  liberty,  free- 
dom of  thought  and  political  expression,  and,  the  more  liberal  among 
them,  would  even  permit  much  more  toleration  in  religion. 

This  party  were  cordially  united  against  Santa  Anna— whose 
opinions  were  so  directly  contrary— and  at  this  time  strenuously 
opposed  a  peace,  the  eflect  of  which  would  be  to  place  him  perma- 
nently in  power.  The  governor  of  the  city,  Don  Francisco  M.  de 
Olaguibel,  was  of  this  party,  and  united,  at  this  moment,  the  influence 
of  it  against  the  peace — issuing  a  strong  manifesto  in  opposition. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  Euros,  were  the  Monarqui»tas.^- 
These,  strong  in  influence,  but  not  in  numbers,  observing  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  Mexico  had  been  reduced  under  republican  govern- 
ment, and  seeing  no  hope  of  the  termination  of  revolutions  and  tur- 
moils, were  strongly  in  favor  of  a  monarchy,  and  contended,  that  a 
king  alone  could  bring  prosperity  to  the  country,  believing  that  the 
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people  of  Mexico  were  not  suited  for  a  republic.  They  were  alio  in 
favor  of  the  luonopolie >  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  church.  Tbdr 
opinions  were  ably  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  cleigy,  tnit 
as  has  been  mentioned,  warmly  approved  of  by  the  late  archbishop 
of  Mexico.  At  the  head  of  these  Monarquistas  was  Gen.  Mariano 
Paredi«  j  Arrillaga,  or,  as  commonly  called,  Paredes;  who,  returning 
from  exile  in  disguise,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  escaped  from  there  before  the  American  authorities  had  notice  of 
his  arrival.  lie  had  proceeded  to  Mexico,  and  was  now  concealed  in 
the  iieif  hborhooil,  having  oflered  his  services  to  Santa  Anna,  but  had 
been  proaeribed  by  him. 

This  parly  of  Monarquistas  were  bitterly  opposed  to  Santa  Anna, 
and  still  more  so,  to  peace  with  the  United  States.  Under  the  gov- 
ennent  of  thehr  leader,  Paredes,  the  war  had  been  commenced,  and 
they  wished  it  to  continue. 

The  third  great  party  was  the  ModeradoM,  These  took  a  middle 
stand,  were  opposed  to  tlie  altra-democratic  opinions  of  the  Puros,  and 
equally  so  to  the  aristocntic  principles  of  the  Monarquistas.  Some 
of  this  party  were  friendly  to  Santa  Anna,  but  by  no  means  the  ma- 
jority ;  although  his  political  tenets,  if  indeed  he  had  any,  were 
thought  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  this,  than  either 
of  the  other  parties,  yet  they  were  distrustful  of  him  ;  and  while  many 
were  openly  in  favor  of  peace,  they  dreaded  that  he  should  make  iL 
The  party  was  sUrong,  comprising  many  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  inferior  clergy,  &Ai.  They  were  not  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  United  States  as  the  others,  an«i  at  heart  some  of  tliem 
would  even  be  happy  to  be  annexed  to  that  power,  in  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ing tlie  blessings  of  a  good  government. 

The  leperos,  or  beggarly  population  of  the  capital,  who  in  propor- 
tion exceed  thofie  of  any  city  of  the  new  world,  were  clamorous  against 
a  peace,  though  they  acted  from  no  principle,  and  belonged  to  no  party 
whatever.  These,  moved  entirely  by  impube,  knew  nothing  of  the 
causes  of  tlie  war,  and  cared  nothing  for  its  results,  could  they  but  be 
amused  with  accounts  of  victories  upon  paper. 

Santa  Anna  at  this  crisis,  sustained  by  neither  of  these  parties,  relied 
only  on  the  army,  of  which  he  had  still,  within  the  city,  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  having  agtiin  collected  the  shattered  remnants  of  defeated 
battalions ;  the  army  was  attached  to  him,  as  it  had  always  been.— - 
During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  which  occupied  the  time 
from  the  22d  of  August  to  the  6th  of  September,  not  a  soldier  ar- 
rived at  the  beleagured  capital  for  its  assistance-  not  a  dollar  waa 
received  by  the  government.    It  waa  now  impoasible  for  the  execu- 
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tiTe  to  think  of  concluding  a  peace  with  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  made  apparent  a  day  or  two  after 
ihe  armistice  had  commenced ;  but  every  day  of  that  armistice  was 
vtluablti  to  him,  and  his  instructions  to  the  Mexican  commissioners 
were«  as  he  himself  states  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  pro- 
long it  to  the  utmost,  until  he  should  have  time  to  reorganise  his 
troops,  and  establish  their  confidence.  The  number  of  these  naw, 
exclusive  of  the  Polkas  who  had  acted  so  disgracefully  and  were  dis- 
banded, was  much  superior,  in  fact  double,  the  available  forces  of  the 
Americans ;  and  knowing  the  severe  losses  which  had  befallen  them« 
he  hoped  yet,  with  the  aid  of  the  population,  to  prtveni  them  from 
entering  the  city.  Every  consecutive  hour  added  to  hit  adyantaget 
while  it  was  correspondingly  disadvantageous  to  the  Americans. — 
IVhile  the  commissioners  for  peace  met  and  deliberated,  and  while 
the  American  general  was  even  sanguine  of  its  completion,  the  wily 
Mexican  had  new  fortifications  constmctiiig  every  night,  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Aji 
American  train,  in  accordance  with  those  terms,  under  the  escort  of  a 
body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  entering  the  city  for  prorisions,  were  at- 
tacked and  stoned  in  the  street,  by  the  leperos  and  lower  orders  of 
puroSf  incited,  from  the  balconies  and  windows,  by  individuals  of 
standing  and  influence-— the  same  valiant  gentlemen,  who,  as  Polkas, 
had  made  such  a  rapid  retreat  from  Churubusco,  before  .the  battle 
commenced.  This  outrage  was  in  immediate  view  of  Santa  Anna, 
who,  while  he  made  no  efifort  to  save  the  defenseless  teamsters,  apolo- 
gised to  Gen.  Scott,  for  that  and  another  similar  outrage — the  sacking 
of  a  warehouse  within  the  walls,  in  which  provisions  had  been  col- 
lected for  the  American  army.  This  apology  prevented  the  armistice 
being  terminated  by  the  latter  general  on  the  instant,  and  gave  to  Santa 
Anna  what  he  most  needed— time.  He  issued  a  decree,  forbidding  any 
foreigners  or  others  from  going  to  the  American  ramp  without  a  per- 
mit from  himself;  and  another,  ordering  the  Polkas  to  reappear  in  the 
ranks — but  the  latter  had  no  effect.  He  had  the  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Prussian  ministers — that  of  congress  he  looked  not  for.  He 
convoked  a  council  of  army  ofllccrs,  and  as  usual,  after  a  long  recapitu- 
lation of  his  services,  tendered  to  them  his  resignation ;  but  they  refused 
to  hear  of  it — ^hopcd  that  peace  might  be  made — but  were  ready  in  the 
contrary  event  to  give  up  their  lives  in  his  support.  To  this  refusal 
he  yielded  with  apparent  good  grace.  As  his  determination  again  to 
fight  became  known  within  the  city,  the  swarming  crowds  of  that 
densely  populated  capital,  turned  out  each  night,  to  work  on  the  de- 
fenMi  at  and  near  the  city  gates,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Chapulta* 
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pec.  The  Poiku,  even,  cmild  do  this  ;  ind  women,  in  nniTtitDdes, 
assistrd,  being  driven  on  by  fc;ir,  nnd  exciled  by  the  most  unfounded 
reports  of  American  Qutruf|;c  and  cruelty. 

For  a  few  days  only,  vould  the  American  general  be  tlius  deceiTcd; 
mnd  a  decisive  step  was  taken  by  him  toward  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  conclusion  on  the  6th  of  September,  by  hit  sending  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  the  following  communication  to  Santa  Anna : 

IISADarARTKBl  ArMT  OF  L'.flTKD  StaTES,  ^ 

Taeuhaya,  Sept,  6,  1847.     3 
To  hit  ExccUcncj,  the  Pmident  aiuI  Gmeiml-iii-Chief  of  tho  Mexican  Republic : 

nt  7th  9mA  ISth  eniciet  of  the  ermiitice  or  militaiy  convention  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  nHH^fing  and  eichanging  with  ]Four  eiccUency,  on  the  S4th  ult^  atipolale 
that  the  army  aihler  my  conimand,  ahall  have  the  privilege  of  ohtainiog  auppliea  from 
tht  city  of  Mexica  There  were  repeated  violations  of  tbeae  artidea  «oun  after  the 
•mistice  waa  aigned,  and  I  have  now  good  reaaons  for  believing  that  within  the  bit 
twsnty-fuur  houn,  if  not  before,  tht  3d  article  of  the  tame  convention  wan  violated 
by  the  aame  partiea.  Tbeae  diract  brcachee  of  good  fiuth  givo  to  this  mrmy  a  fiiU  right 
to  commence  hoatilitira  without  giving  any  notice.  However,  I  will  give  the  neeaa- 
aiy  time  for  an  explanation,  ■tiafaction,  or  reparatioii.  If  theae  are  not  givoD^  I 
horeby  formally  notify  you,  that  if  I  do  not  receive  the  OKMt  complete  aatiafoctioo  on 
an  these  points  before  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  ahall  ooaaider  the  armialioa  aa  ter- 
minated from  that  hour. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  exoeUency'a  obedient  aervant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

To  this  Santi  Anna  made  the  following  reply : 

HlAD^CAaTIBS  A«MT  OF  MlXICAJT  RsprBUc,^ 

Afexieo,  Sept.  6,  1847.     > 
To  hiri  ExcfUcncy,  General  Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the 

United  Sutea: 

By  the  note  of  your  excellency  under  this  date  I  learn,  with  surprise,  that  you  coo- 
aider  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Mexico  have  violated  articles  7,  12  and 
3  of  the  armistice  which  I  concluded  with  your  excellency  on  the  S4th  of  last  month. 

The  dvil  and  military  authorities  of  Mexico  have  not  obstructed  the  passage  of  pro- 
visions for  the  American  army ;  and  if  at  times  their  transmission  haa  been  retarded, 
it  has  been  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  American  agents,  who,  without  having 
a  previous  understanding  with  the  proper  suthoritirs,  gave  occasion  for  popular  out- 
breaks, which  it  has  rout  the  Mexican  government  much  trouble  to  repress,  I«ast 
night,  and  the  ni^ht  before,  the  escorts  for  the  provi«on  train  were  ready  to  start,  and 
were  detained  only  because  Mr.  Hari^us,  the  sgrnt,  desired  it  The  orders  given  to 
suspend  the  intercourse  between  the  two  armies  were  addressed  to  private  individuals, 
and  not  to  the  agents  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  were  intended  purpoaely 
to  expedite  the  transmission  of  provisions  to  the  army,  and  to  confine  the  faitercourm 
to  tliat  object  exclufiively.  In  return  for  this  conduct,  your  excellency  haa  prevented 
the  owners  or  nmnagers  of  the  grain  mills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty,  from  fumi^ung 
any  flour  to  the  city— which  is  a  true  breach  of  the  good  ftith  joor  excaflenfly  had 
pledged  me.  >>j^ 
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It  it  fiilte,  that  any  new  work  or  fortification  ha«  been  undertaken,  because  one  or 
two  repairs  have  only  served  to  place  them  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  on  the 
day  the  anninice  was  entered  into,  accident  or  the  convenience  of  the  moment  having 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  then  existing  works.  You  have  had  early  notice  of  the 
aatablishment  of  the  battery  covered  with  the  mud  walls  of  the  house  of  Garry,  in 
this  city,  and  did  not  remonstrate,  because  the  peace  of  two  great  republics  could  not 
be  made  to  depend  upon  things  grave  in  themselves,  but  of  little  value  compared  to 
the  result  in  which  all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
continent  take  so  great  an  interest. 

It  is  not  without  great  grief,  and  even  indignation,  that  I  have  received  communica- 
tions from  the  cities  and  villages  occupied  by  the  army  of  your  excelleney,  in  relation 
to  the  violation  of  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Gk>d,  to  the  plunder  of 
the  sacred  vase?,  and  to  the  pro&nation  of  the  images  venerated  bf  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. Profoundly  have  I  been  afiected  by  the  complaints  of  iathera  and  husband^  of 
the  violence  ofTered  to  their  daughters  and  wives ;  and  these  same  villages  have  been 
sacked,  not  only  in  violation  of  the  armistice,  but  of  the  sacred  principles  prodaimed 
and  respected  by  civilised  nations.  I  have  observed  silence  to  the  present  moment,  in 
order  not  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  negotiationa  which  held  out  the  hope  of  termiiMh 
ting  a  scandalous  war,  and  one  which  your  excellent  has  characterised  so  justly  u 
unnatural.  But  I  shall  desist  oflering  apologies,  because  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  truth, 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  threats  of  renewing  hostilities,  contained  in  the  note  of  your 
excellency,  is  that  I  have  not  been  willing  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would  lessen  consid- 
erably, the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  not  only  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  bat 
that  dignity  and  integrity  which  all  nations  defend  to  the  last  extremity.  And  if  these 
coniiidprations  have  not  the  same  weight  in  the  mind  of  your  excellency,  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  world,  who  can  easily  distinguish  on  whose  side  is  moderation  and 
justice^  will  fall  upon  you. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  your  excellency  win  be  convinced,  on  calm  reflection,  of  the 
weight  of  my  reasons.  But,  if  by  misfortune,  you  should  seek  only  a  pretext  to  de- 
prive the  first  city  of  the  American  continent  of  an  opportunity  to  free  the  uifaarmed 
population  of  the  horrors  of  war,  there  will  be  left  me  no  other  means  of  salvation, 
but  to  rrpel  force  by  force,  with  the  decision  and  energy  which  my  high  obligations 
impose  upon  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  humble  servant, 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

The  treaty  referred  to  above,  by  Santa  Anna,  or  rather  the  propo- 
sitions of  Mr.  Trist,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  for  such  a  treaty, 
had  been  comprised  in  eleven  articles,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Art  l»t.  Stipulated  that  hoRtilittes  should  erase  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

2<l.  Provided  for  the  liberation  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  promise  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  Mexican  prisoners  from  the  Camanchcs,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

3d.  Declared  that  all  hostilities  should  be  immediotely  suspended  ;  and  on  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  all  captured  cities,  forts,  castles,  &c,  with  their  artillery,  within 
the  limits  of  Mexico,  aa  defined  by  the  treaty,  ahould  be  given  up  to  the  Mexican 
government. 

4th.  Defined  the  boundary  line  to  be,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  aouihem  and  wettem 
hqundary  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  the  river  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  the  hi' 
Ur  raer  to  the  gulf  of  CaUfbrmot  then  a  Une  down  the  middle  of  thai  golf  ta  the 
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Haeijk.    (TbMenfiiv  to  tht  United  Stetai,  Tciai^  N«fr  Moieo,  Uppv  ud 

Caliliimia.) 

Sih.  That  tb#  Unilrd  Butct,  mtkiiig  no  claim  for  the  cxpcMM  of  tlw  war,  AoyU 
pay  to  Mciicrt  $ 

6^  Tlw  Toitod  State*  agiwd  to  pay,  to  the  amount  of  thite  milUoai  of  doHu^ 
the  daima  of  her  ciiiiena  againit  Mezicot  both  thoar  dcctdeil,  and  thoaa  that  iboold  jit 
be  decided,  whirh  should  have  originated  prior  to  Maj  L3ih»  1846. 

7lh.  Stated,  that  in  taae  of  diflkulty  in  such  decitfioii.  the  aichivua  of  each  gofvr^ 
ment  »lull  he  at  the  Jiiipo«aI  o(  the  commiMionen. 

Ath.  (iAvr  the  I'mtcd  Statea  the  ezduaive  right  of  way  acroH  the  Mthmua  of  IV 
huaBle|MV,  to  and  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Mi.  Proridcd  that  all  gooda  introduced  into  Mexico  by  the  United  Statea,  dMMld  hi 
fraa  from  confiacatioo,  or  from  the  payment  of  any  dotiea. 

10th.  Declared  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1831,  ahoold  be  renewed  hetweoi 
the  two  countrica  li>r  eight  yeanw 

1 1th.  8ti|»uUtrd  that  thia  treaty  of  peace  •houhl  be  approved  by  the  Preadent  of 
the  Unitfd  tttate*,  and  the  ratificaiiona  thereof  exchanged  in  the  dty  of  Waahington 
within  —  montha,  or  aa  aooa  aa  poeaible. 

These  propositions  had  been  sabmitted  to  the  Meziean  conimi»- 
sioners  on  the  27th  of  Angust ;  bat*  after  much  deUberation,  it  was 
not  until  the  date  of  the  communication  of  the  American  general, 
before  noticed,  that  they  offered  any  definite  proposals  of  their  own. 
The  American  commissioner  had,  however,  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
claim  to  Lower  California.  On  the  6th,  seeing  that  no  more  time 
was  to  \ic  gained,  Santa  Anna  instructed  the  commissioners  to  pre* 
sent  to  Mr.  Trist,  their  counter  project,  or  ultimatum^  as  directed  by 
himself.  This  was  contained  in  fifteen  articles,  and  in  substance  as 
follows : 

Art  let.  Waa  a  desire,  merely,  of  lasting  peace  between  the  two  repuUica. 

td.  Demanded  all  pritonen  to  be  given  np ;  all  Mezicanis  priaonen  to  Indiani, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  be  liberated  and  returned  to  their  homea,  by 
the  latter  power. 

3d.  Kequired  all  ibrta,  towna,  territory,  and  artillery  taken  by  the  United  Statea,  to 
be  returned  to  Mexico. 

4th.  Defmed  the  dividing  line  to  commence  in  the  gulf  of  Mexieo,  opponie  the 
mjuthem  mouth  of  Ctvrput  Chrixti  bay,  thence^  aerov  that  bay,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nuetr^rup  that  to  its  source ,  thence  on  a  line  direct  to  the  90uthettUem  comer 
of  New  3/rjricr>,  thence  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  .Veto  Mexico  norihwardhf 
to  the  37ih  parallel  of  latitude ^  thence  tvest  along  tlutt  parallel  to  the  PaeiJIem  (Thus 
ceding  to  the  United  States,  Texas  to  the  Nueces,  and  a  small  atrip  of  Indian  Imi- 
tory,  with  a  liitle  of  Upfwr  California.)  Mexico  agreeing  not  to  found  any  aettli> 
roents  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces. 

6th.  Hrquireil  that  the  United  States  should  pay  to  Mexico  the  atim  of  $  , 

at  the  city  of  Mexico. 

6di  and  7th.  Stipulated  that  the  United  States  ahoold  pay  the  ciaima  of  her  dtiau 
upon  Mexica 

8th.  To  the  same  cflect  aa  the  6th  aitidi  of  Mr.  THst's  propoalioii. 
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9lh.  Proriae.*  Unt  the  Ronan  Catholic  religioo  ihouU  be  mpeded  in  the  ceded 
territoiy. 

10th.  Provided  that  citizeiu  of  Mexico  might  return  from  the  United  States  witboat 
being  taxed. 

1  ith.  Tliat  ell  grants  of  Und  made  by  Mexico,  in  the  ceded  territory,  should  bt 
nspedra*  ^ 

13th.  That  the  United  SUtes  shonld  solemnly  bind  itsdf,  not  to  admit,  hereafter, 
the  annexation  to  itseJf  of  any  territory,  by  this  trsaty  now  within  the  limits  of  Mexieob 

I3th.  All  goods  in  the  ports  occapied  by  the  Americans,  to  pay  the  regular  Meau- 
can  duties,  or  be  confiscated. 

I4tb.  Thai  the  gnvemmeni  of  the  United  Stales  ahouldfuUy  taiisfy  ail  claims  of 
Mexican  citizens  for  damage  done  to  their  property  f  iy  the  Americans,  during 
tkewar 

In  addition  to  this,  the  guaranty  of  England  was  required,  that  the 
United  States  should  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

These  proposals,  as  had  been  foreseen,  were  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner.  On  the  following  day  the  negotiations  closed,  and 
both  armies  prepared  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities.  On 
the  same  day,  Santa  Anna  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  stating  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  recommence  hostilities ;  that  they  had  offered 
to  give  advantageous  offers  of  peace  to  Mexico,  but,  that  the  proposi- 
tions which  were  tendered  by  them,  would  have  destroyed  the  republic, 
and  converted  it  into  a  miserable  colony  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  and 
energetically  exhorted  all  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Gen.  Ilerrera,  as  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  city,  also  issued 
an  address  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  beseeching  the  former  to  use 
all  their  influence  in  sustaining  the  defense  of  the  capitals-exhorted 
the  latter  to  assist  in  the  defense,  from  their  house-tops  and  windows, 
if  the  Americans  should  gain  footing  in  the  city,  advising  ti^em  to  use 
all  means  of  destruction  that  could  be  made  available — fire  and  sword. 

In  the  afternoon,  Santa  Anna  sending  a  strong  division  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  to  Cliapuhrpec  and  Molino  del  Rcy,  awaited  the  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

Again  were  the  contending  armies  ready  for  the  strife.  Again  had 
the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  commander  placed  the  capital  in  such  a  state 
of  defense,  as  to  present  a  formidable  front  to  the  invaders ;  twice  had 
it  been  completely  in  the  power  of  the  American  general— after  the 
battle  of  Ccrro  Gurdo,  and  af\er  that  of  Chnrubusco.  At  either  time, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  alann  and  confusion  of  the  inhabitants  and 
soldiers,  it  might  have  been  taken  by  Scott  with  a  trifling  loss.  But, 
as  Santa  Anna  had  raised  the  capital  from  its  alarm  and  despair,  after 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  had  already  cost  the  American  general 
the  tenth  part  of  his  number  to  make  hii  present  standy  to  now,  duruqf 
34 
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the  fi'W  dajrt  roDSumcd  by  the  armistice,  he  had  again  placed  himself 

and  his  fon*cs  sti  :is  to  rausi-  \\w  invadiTs  yt-t  a  greater  sacriticc  of  life, 
in  I'.rrtiinplishinr:  i.:t  ir  nhjeet. 

Till'  lii^iorian,  in  iin{»:irtially  revienin^r  tlie  elTorls  and  actions  of 
S:inti  Aiii;:i  during  du-  yrar  thai  had  dap&etl  from  the  time  he  landed 
at  Vi-r.i  Cruz  rrmii  rxih',  to  ilie  |tresonl  mcuuent,  when  he  again  standi 
rrcovert-d  to  niei-t  (ii-n.  Secitl,  :ia  well  as  in  his  subsequent  actions, 
must  nrrnrd  to  him,  nnt\vith*<tand:n<!  his  uniform  ill  fortune,  the  char- 
aeter  niul  ahiliiy  of  a  general  of  the  first  degree.  How  much  had  he 
acconi|)lj.slied  in  one  year;  huw  well  had  hi^  plans  l)cen  laid.  Not 
a  8ini!!('  error  of  Judciiient  can  be  pointed  to,  in  li is  course  for  de- 
fiMisc :  while  not  an  iTror  was  committed  by  his  opponents,  but  that 
he  had  been  ready  to  turn  lu  advantage.  Permitted  by  tliem,  he  had 
landed  alone,  when  called  back  to  his  distracted  countr}* ;  he  found 
that  country  endiroiled  by  the  actions  of  his  political  and  personal 
enemy,  Pa  redes,  in  a  war  widi  a  powerful  nation,  whose  armiesv 
already  victorious,  were  advancing  on  her  territory,  while  her  own 
troo|ui,  under  minor  and  inferior  generals,  were  retreating  terrified. 
He  found  distraction  within  the  nation,  confusion  and  revolution  in  the 
capital  itself,  and  die  armies  of  tlie  enemy  pouring  in  from  different 
directions,  lie  had  raised  army  after  army.  His  sudden  movement 
and  attack  on  Gen.  Taylor,  at  Uuena  Vista,  was  most  judicious.  He 
was  repulsed  by  the  strong  arrangements  of  position  of  the  latter 
general,  and  the  unconquerable  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  American 
soldiers.  The  conflict  was  bloody  and  long;  and  who  will  say,  thai 
as  far  as  Santa  Anna's  arrangements  are  cousidere<I,  they  were  not 
planned  to  tiie  liest  advantage.  But  he  had  not  men  like  those  of 
the  American  force.  His  retreat,  his  masterly  movements  to  conceal 
his  repulse,  his  encouragement  of  his  soldiers,  his  advance  upon  the 
capiud,  his  able  manner  of  silencing  the  revolution  then  in  agitation 
there,  without  offense  to  either  party,  uniting  the  troops  of  both  to 
his  own-— his  rapid  movements  to,  and  arr.mgcmenis  at,  Cerro  Gordo; 
his  energy  and  skill  in  taking  advantage  of  ihc  error  of  Scott,  in  that 
general's  dis^ehari^c  of  troops  and  subsequent  delay  at  Puebia — his  ar- 
rangements for  defense,  at  tlie  capital — all  show  his  energy  and  gen- 
eralship in  the  most  favorable  light.  The  destruction  among  die  inva- 
ders before  the  strong  works  of  C'hunibnsco,  even  by  part  of  his  force, 
af\cr  the  defeat  of  the  morning,  shows  what,  in  all  probability,  would 
liave  been  the  result,  had  Valencia  obeyed  his  orders,  and  fallen  back 
to  tltat  pi  lint  wiUi  his  seven  thousand  troops  and  twenty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  he  then  to  have  fought  with  fresh  and  full  forces,  without 
'he  discouraging  prestige  of  defeat  which  there  rested  upon  his  army 
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With  what  tact  had  he  again  taken  advantage  of  the  delay  of  the 
Anicrirun  general,  after  that  defeat,  and  now  stood  once  more  on  the 
defensive.  Tlie  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  had  Santa  Anna  been 
supported  by  officers  and  soldiers  equal,  or  anywhere  near  equal, 
to  those  commanded  by  Scott,  the  latter  generaPs  delay  at  Puebla 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him— even  the  delay  of  the  armistice  would 
have  been  so,  as  subsequent  events  have  proved.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  defeated  as  Santa  Anna  has  been,  the  fault  has  not  been  with 
him.  Compare  his  generalship  taken  with  his  resources  with  that  of 
the  victorious  American,  and  he  suffers  not  in  the  comparison.  The 
latter  general,  with  all  of  his  able  plans,  and  triumphant  success,  still 
made  some  serious  errors ;  but  the  effects  of  these  were  eflaced  by  the 
gallantry  of  his  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom 
was  a  host  in  himself;  freely,  when  necessary,  giving  up  his  life  in 
the  contest — never  thinking  of  retiring.  He  was  supported  by  a  host 
of  officers,  generals  in  themselves ;  backed  by  a  strong  consolidated 
government,  whose  fleets  lay  near,  and  who  poured  in  supplies  of 
every  sort ;  encouraged,  and  supported,  too,  by  other  victorious  cbl- 
amns  in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  his  own  army  though  very 
•mall,  was  composed  of  the  best  material  the  world  could  produce. 

Santa  Anna  made  no  mistakes.  Once,  only,  was  he  completely 
deceived  and  out-generaled — in  the  attack  on  the  city,  subsequent  to 
this.  But  the  effect  of  his  judicious  arrangements  and  superior  gen- 
eralship, was  frustrated  entirely  by  the  incompetency,  insubordina- 
tion, and  cowardice  of  his  inferior  officers,  who  looked  to  their  own 
advancement  rather  than  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  also,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  soldiers.  His  armies,  formed  so  hastily,  were  in  part 
hut  a  miscellaneous  rabble,  defeated  in  heart,  even  before  being  brought 
into  the  field ;  and  his  regular  troops  were  rendered  inefficient,  by  the 
conduct  of  their  leaders ;  backed  by  no  one,  no  government  to  provide 
supplies — government,  commander,  commissary,  quartermaster,  engi- 
neer, all  himself;  a  victorious  enemy  everywhere  around  him — his 
supplies  stopped,  his  resources  destroyed,  and,  more  disadvantageous 
than  all,  disaffection,  discord,  and  opposition  from  distracted  parties, 
even  in  his  ver\'  presence,  and  throughout  the  entiie  nation. 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable ;  and  nn  enemy  must  even  accord  to 
him  the  pos.<essi(m  of  extraordinary  ability  and  great  generalship ;  and 
it  must  he  apparent,  that  had  he  possessed  the  undivided  support  of 
the  nation,  with  men,  money,  means,  but  more  especially  such  soldiers 
as  those  which  opposed  him,  hit  success  would  have  been  such,  that 
his  name  would  have  stood  high  in  the  roll  of  military  heroes. 

Santa  Anna,  expecting  the  attack  of  the  Americans  at  or  near  Char 
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pultepec,  on  the  7tb  pbcrd  a  hrt^e  portion  of  his  troops  in  that  foi- 
man  and  its  nci|^hl)or)ioo<i,  under  Generals  Drnvo,  Perez,  AU'arez,  anu 
Leon ;  while  the  ri'iiiainder  were  posted  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
southern  gates  of  the  eity. 

Cha)nilte{iee  is  a  high  mound,  situated  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  tht'  rity,  connecttMi  with  it,  at  the  garila,  or  sentry  box,  of  Belen, 
hy  a  loii|r  causeway,  with  wide  diiclies  on  either  side,  and  an  aqne- 
duct,  ruiiniiit;  alon^  the  tup.  A  similar  causeway  runs  due  west  from 
the  city,  at  the  gate  of  San  Cusme,  and  passes  out  tome  distance 
north  of  Chapultrpec,  but  is  connected  with  tliat  by  a  shorter  cause- 
way running  tu  tlie  foot  of  the  mound.  These  passages  were  bar* 
ricadi'd  at  several  points.  Chapultepec,  itself,  has  been  noted  in  the 
history  of  Mexico,  as  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Montezumas.  For 
a  tliousand  yards  further  west  from  the  fortress  which  crowned  iti 
summit,  the  sloping  ground  was  shaded  by  a  grove  of  timber,  and 
here  were  the  identical  huge  cypresses  which  stood  in  the  time 
of  Cortes.  At  the  extremity  of  this  grove  were  the  large  and  strong 
baildings  of  Molino  del  Key,  or  King*s  Mill;  a  line  of  fortifications 
extended  northwest  from  this,  for  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  to  the 
Casa  Mala — a  very  strong  old  Spanish  fort«  Gen.  Perez*  with  the 
1 1th  and  Tith  regiments  of  tlie  line  and  four  pieces  of  artiller}%  was 
placed  at  this  point ;  while  tlie  cavalry  of  Gen.  Alvarez  was  stationed 
a  little  farther  to  the  ieit,  being  on  tlie  extreme  flank.  On  the  right, 
at  Muliuu  del  Key.  Gen.  Leon  commanded  a  heavy  force,  consisting 
of  tlie  battalions  of  Union,  La  Patria,  Mina,  a  body  of  troops  from 
Puebhi,  another  body  from  Querctaro,  and  detichmenta  from  other 
quarters.  Gen.  Bravo  commanded  at  the  fortress  of  Chapultepec, 
now  in  the  rear,  but  within  effective  range  of  any  part  of  the  lines. 
The  whole  force  here  was  upward  of  ten  thousand  men ;  while  Santa 
Anna,  confident  of  an  attack  upon  that  point,  observed  and  directed 
every  movement. 

Nor  was  he  wron^rly  directed  by  his  judgment ;  for,  on  the  next 
morning,  the  8th,  at  the  first  dawn  o(  day,  drawn  up  on  the  plain  be- 
low, in  front  of  the  whole  line,  and  on  the  left  flank,  were  the  bodies 
of  Americans  under  CJen.  Worih,  supported  by  three  batteries  of  a^ 
tillery,  which,  as  soon  as  tlic  liglit  enabled  them  to  sec,  opened  upon 
the  latter  position. 

The  fire  thus  commenced  a  little  after  five  A.  M.,  and  was  rapidly 
kept  up  afrniust  tlie  Mill  and  Ca:<a  Mata.  Af\er  this  fire  had  been 
productive  of  much  injury,  especially  at  the  Mill,  the  Americana  as- 
saulted the  works  on  the  right,  center,  and  left.  The  attack  on  ihe 
center  was  made  by  a  storming  column  under  Major  Wright,  which. 
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by  its  impetuous  charge,  forced  the  lines  of  Mexican  troops  back,  and 
took  possession  of  the  four  field  pieces ;  but,  by  the  efforts  of  Gen. 
Leonv  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  with  loss.  Being  rein- 
forced by  part  of  Gen.  Cadwallader^s  brigade,  they  again  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  same  point ;  while  upon  tlie  left  of  the  Mexican  line, 
another  column,  under  Col.  Garland,  supported  by  a  battery  of  artil- 
lery, rushed  with  impetuosity,  exposed  to  the  fire  from  Chapultepec. 
At  the  same  moment,  another  heavy  column,  under  Col.  Mcintosh, 
supported  by  a  field  battery,  also,  furiously  attacked  the  position  of 
Casa  Mata,  on  the  right.  Gen.  Perez  received  this  assault  with  firm- 
ness, and  his  destructive  fire  strewed  death  among  the  ranks  of  the 
brave  assailants. 

The  battle  now  raged  fiiriously,  and  the  firing  was  more  rapid  and 
constant,  than  at  Churubusco.  The  destraction  on  both  sides  was 
great,  and  for  a  long  time  the  result  was  extremely  doubtful.  Santa 
Anna  now  ordered  Gen.  Alvarez,  with  his  large  body  of  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  infantry  stationed  at  the  extreme  right,  to  make  a  charge  on 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Americans.  Alvarez  commenced  his  moTe- 
ment  for  a  charge,  which,  if  he  had  made  with  vigor,  would  inevitably 
have  secured  the  victory  for  the  Mexicans ;  but  he  was  met  by  a  rapid 
fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  Duncan's  battery,  on  the  American  left, 
and  opposed  vigorously  by  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  under  Major 
Sumner ;  and,  though  he  might  have  overcome  both,  retreated.  But 
soon  afWr  this,  thd  assaulting  epiumn  of  Americans,  of  the  5th,  6th, 
and  8th  regiments  of  infantry,  i^inst  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
move,  were  routed  and  driven "^mck  from  Casa  Mata,  by  tlie  fire  of 
Perez. 

Seeing  the  perilous  situation  of  his  troops,  and -astonished  at  the 
strong  defenses,  of  which  he  had  not  known,  Gen.  Scott,  who  had 
now  approached  the  scene  of  acUon,  with  all  haste  ordered  other 
forces,  under  Generals  Pillow  and  Pierce,  to  reinforce  G^en.  Worth,  for 
the  troops  of  the  latter  amounted  to  but  little  over  three  thousand.  But 
before  these  reinforcements  could  arrive,  having  to  come  from  two  to 
four  miles.  Gen.  Perez  withdrew  his  force  from  Casa  Mata ;  and  soon 
after,  the  other  two  American  columns,  on  the  center  and  left,  having 
routed  the  command  of  Gen.  Leon — aAer  the  death  of  that  officer — all 
the  Mexican  troops,  including  those  under  Gen.  Alvarez,  were  in  fiiU 
retreat  for  Chapultepec  and  the  city,  under  the  fire  of  the  American 
field  batteries,  as  well  as  from  the  captured  guns.  Many  were  killed  ; 
among  them  Colonels  Balderas,  Huerta,  and  Gclati ;  a  vast  number 
wounded  and  dispersed,  and  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
main  hodj  retreated  to  Chapultepec,  but  many  in  their  flight  threw 
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away  their  arms,  most  of  which,  with  ammunitioii,  &c.,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  About  one  half  of  the  whole  force  arriTed 
at  Ghapultepec,  one  fourth  dispersed  to  the  city,  and  the  rest  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  The  Americans  also  suffered  aeverdy, 
losing,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  eight  hundred  men*  among  them 
fifty  ofRcers. 

The  batde  was  over  by  9  A.  M.  An  immediate  attack  upon  Gha- 
pultepec was  expected  by  Santa  Anna ;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
Americans  collected  their  dead  and  wounded,  blew  up  the  fortress  of 
Gasa  Mata,  and  at  12  M.,  had  entirely  evacuated  the  ground,  and 
retired  to  Tacubaya.  The  Mexican  forces,  the  same  evening,  reoc* 
cupied  the  position  they  had  held  in  the  morning. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  of  little  advantage  to  the  Americans. 
The  object  of  Gen.  Scott  had  been,  simply  to  destroy  the  cannon 
foundery,  which  he  was  informed,  existed  at  the  Mill — ^but  nothing 
of  importance  was  found  there. 

The  fact  of  the  Americans  falling  back,  and  leaving  the  hard-con- 
tested ground,  immediately  led  the  Mexicans  to  believe  that  the  object 
of  attack  had  been  the  fortress  of  Ghapultepec ;  but  that,  from  the 
desperate  resistance,  and  consequent  loss,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to 
retire.  They  would  not  believe  that  the  capture  of  the  mill  alone  had 
been  the  only  object.  GonsequenUy,  Santa  Anna,  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  claimed  a  victory.  Proclamations  and  circulars, 
announcing  the  fact,  were  sent  to  all  the  departments  forthwith,  and 
their  reception  occasioned  the  most  extravagant  joy. 

There  was  no  rejoicing  in  the  American  camp  that  night  They 
had  won  a  brilliant  victory  after  one  of  the  most  strongly-contested 
actions  of  the  war ;  but  they  felt  that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  their 
loss  of  lives  and  blood.  The  order  for  the  battle  was  most  severely 
commented  upon  by  the  subordinate  officers,  as  indeed,  it  had  been 
when  first  issued,  the  previous  evening. 

Although  Santa  Anna  had  so  well  divined  the  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can leader  in  preparation  for  the  ass^ault  upon  Molino  del  Rey,  he  was 
not  so  successful  in  penetrating  his  next  movement.  Gen.  Scott,  deter- 
mining to  attack  the  city  at  the  western  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Gosme, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Mexican  general,  arranged,  in  open 
daylight,  his  forces,  on  the  11th,  before  the  southern  gates  of  Piedad 
and  San  Antonio,  with  part  of  his  artillery,  while  he  sent  a  smaller 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  previously  captured  position  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  as  though  he  was  about  to  attack  Ghapultepec ;  and  in  fur- 
Aerance  of  this  plan,  on  the  same  night  he  planted  three  batterries, 
•■d,  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  latter 
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fortrees,  which  was  kept  up  during  the  day,  with  much  injury  to  (hi  ^  ' 
works  and  loss  to  tlie  garrison ;  among  oihers,  severely  wounding 
Gen.  Don  Nicolas  SoldaHa,  whose  loss,  at  this  time,  was  much  felt. 
Seeing  Uie  cannonade  so  incessant.  Gen.  Bravo  concluded  that  the 
main  attack  was  to  be  at  that  point,  and  sent  to  Santa  Anna,  in  answer 
to  a  message  firom  Uie  latter,  for  reinforcements.  The  commander- 
in-chief  sent  to  him  the  battalion  of  San  Bias,  under  Col.  Xicotencatl, 
which  was  posted  in  the  woods,  outside  of  the  foruress,  not  exposed 
to  the  enemy *s  fire.  Toward  evening,  however,  Santa  Anna  becom* 
ing  convinced  that  the  fire  upon  Chapultepec  was  only  a  feint  of  the 
American  commander,  and  thai  the  real  attack  would  be  at  the  south- 
em  gate,  withdrew  this  battalion  to  support  that  position :  to  which 
he  also  moved  all  his  available  artillery,  leaving,  however,  the  ten 
pieces  at  Cliapultepec,  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy— the  only  force 
leA  in  tlie  fortress  beiqg  the  11th  regiment  of  the  line,  under  Gen. 
Perez,  and  the  battalion  from  Toluca.  The  latter,  however,  being 
excessively  panic-struck  from  the  effect  of  the  American  fire,  deserted 
their  posts  whenever  opportunity  offered. 

The  force  of  Americans,  under  Gen.  Twiggs,  before  the  southern 
gates,  appeared  as  if  momentarily  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
city,  while  their  fire  of  shot  and  shell  was  kept  up  without  intermis- 
sion, until  near  evening,  when  the  fire  upon  Chapultepec  was  by  far  the 
most  severe.  This  circumstance  still  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Santa 
Anna,  that  this  last  was  but  a  feint — thinking  that  after  the  severe  loss 
the  Americans  had  sustained  at  Molino  del  Rey,  that  they  would  make 
no  serious  effort  in  that  quarter.  He  visited  Chapultepec  in  the  even- 
ing, communicated  with  Gen.  Bravo,  and  promised  him  assistance,  if 
it  should  be  needed,  and  again  returned  to  the  southern  gates. 

The  fire  of  the  American  artillery,  which,  in  addition  to  their  own 
pieces,  had  been  increased  by  so  many  captured  guns,  ha\ing  been 
kept  up  with  great  vigor  during  the  day,  ceased  at  night,  and  both 
armies  slept  upon  their  arms — thus  ended  the  12th. 

Now  came  the  final  struggle.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  half 
past  Hve^  the  American  artillery  re6{)ened  its  fire  before  the  southern 
gates,  and  also  from  tlieir  batteries  to  the  west,  ujion  Chapultepec ; 
this  fire  was  returned  with  spirit.  Santa  Anna  again  placed  the  main 
body  of  his  troops,  near  the  southern  gate  of  San  Antonio,  and  awaited 
the  attack.  But  before  this  gate,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  kept  up,  was  only  one  division  of  the  Americans,  under  Gen. 
I^wiggs ;  and  even  a  brigade  of  that.  Gen.  Smithes,  was  silently  on  its 
march  toward  Chapultepec,  where,  already  in  position  for  an  attack, 
were  three  divisions  of  the  Americans,  under  Generals  Pillow^  QjULit- 
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nan,  and  Worili,  wliilo  Scott  himself  was  near,  directing  tlie  opert- 
tions  :  iliu!«.  only  :i  siiifrle  briifadc,  tliat  of  Col.  Riley,  remained  before 
the  floiiihrni  gate,  ket'ping  Santa  Anna  in  suspense,  and  withdrawing 
his  aiU'niion  from  C'liapultopec.  The  commander  of  that  fortress, 
Gen.  Bravo,  etci-iii^  the  Ftrong  disposition  of  the  enemy  about  him, 
wail  \ei  of  a  ditrtTcni  opinion  from  Santa  Anna,  and  still  believing  an 
assault  was  aliout  to  \yc  made  in  force  upon  tliat  place,  sent  to  him 
for  reinfori*ein«'ni:),  and  rt'ceived  the  brigades  of  Generals  Ran^cl  and 
PeAa  H:irr:i^:in ;  but  these  were  directed  only  to  take  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  nf  Cliapul tepee,  as  a  precautionary'  measure.  To  the 
eame.<t  ret  quests  of  Gen.  Hravo,  that  thry  would  come  into  the  fortress, 
they  answered  that  tliey  could  only  do  so  by  the  orders  of  die  Pre- 
sident.    This  order  not  being  given,  Bravo  was  left  to  defend  himself. 

At  a  little  before  0  A.  M.,  the  heavy  firing  of  the  enemy  upon  the 
fortress  momentarily  ceased  (the  concerted  signal  of  attack),  and  im- 
mediaii'lv  the  division  of  Gen.  Pillow  moved  from  near  Molino  del 
Rev  on  the  west,  and  came  up  through  the  wood,  carrying,  with  the 
bayonet,  a  strong  redoubt,  situated  about  midway,  and,  impetuously 
advancing  upon  the  ditches  and  walls  of  the  fortification,  though  suffer- 
ing heavily,  threw  up  tlieir  scaling  ladders,  and  rapidly  following  each 
other,  |K)ured  upon  the  walls. 

At  the  same  lime,  another  division,  under  Gen.  Quitman,  quickly 
approaching  from  the  southeast,  forcing  their  way  over  a  long  cause- 
way, cut  with  ditches  and  fortified  with  barricades,  o%'ercoming  all 
obstacles,  and  strewing  their  path  with  dead  and  wounded,  rushed 
impetuously  up  that  side  of  the  hill,  and  entering  the  outer  inclosure 
of  the  fortress,  pressed  into  the  desperate  encounter,  scaling  the  walls, 
and  seemed  to  disregard  the  murderous  fire  poured  upon  them,  and  to 
court  onlv  death. 

Simultaneously,  at  the  command  of  Scott,  Gen.  Worth  rapidly  ad- 
vanced from  the  west,  where  he  had  been  stationed  in  rear  of  Pillow, 
passed  around  the  northern  base  of  the  hill,  joining  a  part  of  Pillow's 
division,  already  engaged  with  the  right  flank  of  the  force  under  Gen- 
erals Rangel  and  Barragan,  routed  it,  and  attacking  their  main  body, 
sent  thfui  flying  along  the  causeways  in  retreat  toward  the  city,  at  the 
same  moment  tliat  the  fortress  above,  after  nearly  three  hours  defense, 
had  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Quitman  and  Pillow.  Numerous  flags 
of  the  AnuTioans  were  rapidly  appearing  from  the  battlements,  amid 
the  long  and  joyous  shouts  of  the  victors  in  full  possession. 

Gen.  Perez  was  killed.  Gen.  Bravo  and  a  thout^and  of  his  command 
were  taken  prisoners,  with  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  So  sud- 
den and  furious  had  been  the  final  assault,  that  not  even  the  mines 
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were  fired,  which  h^^en  prepared  under  ground  at  the  west  of 
the  fortresa,  to  blow  u^^he  Americans  as  they  approached ;  for  these 
had  moved  so  rapidly  over  the  treacherous  surface,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  captured  redoubt,  that  if  they  had  been  fired,  the 
explosions  would  have  destroyed  as  many  friends  as  enemies.  But  al 
Bravo's  comgftpd  to  fire  them,  the  engineers  in  whose  charge  they 
were,  had  diranpeared  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  nor  could  they  be 
found  before  m  enemy  were  scaling  the  walls  in  every  direction. 

The  surprise  and  mortification  of  Santa  Anna  at  seeing  himself 
so  completely  outgeneraled  by  Scott,  and  Ghapultepec  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  were  extreme ;  but  with  the  utmost  haste  he  detached 
the  greater  portion  of  his  troops  from  their  position  near  the  gaX^Jtt 
San  Antonio,  to  meet  the  Americans,  who  were  now  rapidly  advaneiqg 
upon  the  garitas  of  San  Cosme  and  Belen,he  leaving  only  a  small  por- 
tion at  the  former  garita,  to  defend  it  against  the  threatened  assault  of 
Gen.  Twi^[s ;  but  even  that  was  not  necessary,  for  Gen.  Scott,  in  a 
few  moments  after  the  capture  of  Ghapultepec,  ascended  that  fortress, 
and  looking  down  on  the  city  and  the  long  causeways  which  led  to  it, 
covered  by  the  flying  battalions  of  Generals  Rangel  and  Barragan, 
closely  pursued  by  his  own  troops  under  Gen.  Worth  and  Quitman— 
the  former  making  for  San  Cosme  to  the  left,  and  the  latter  toward 
Belcn,  from  there  directly  opposite — immediately  sent  to  their  support 
all  his  available  troops,  reserving  only  one  shattered  regiment,  the 
15th,  to  garrison  the  fort;  dispatching  an  order  to  Gen.  Twiggs,  who 
in  compliance,  withdrew  his  forces  and  artillery,  and  hastily  marched 
for  the  scene  of  actual  engagement. 

The  tables  were  completely  turned  upon  Santa  Anna.  This  stroke 
of  policy  of  Gen.  Scott  had  deranged  all  his  preparations  for  defense ; 
he  had  but  few  guns  at  the  western  gates,  nor  was  there  time  now  to 
remedy  his  mistake  with  regard  to  the  intended  point  of  attack. 

Leading  his  forces  rapidly  up,  at  one  P.  M.  he  met  the  column  un- 
der Gen.  Quitman,  furiously  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  garita 
of  Belen,  having  taken  the  defenses  on  the  causeway.  The  assault 
was  vigorous — the  defense  desperate  and  bloody.  Leaving  this  post, 
nnder  command  of  Gen.  Torres,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve  under 
Gen.  Garay,  and  the  guns  of  the  citadel  of  Cnidadcla,  Santa  Anna 
hastened  further  on,  to  the  garita  of  San  Cosme,  where  the  tr(K)ps  of 
Gen.  Worth,  already  in  possession  of  several  buildings,  were  fighting 
fiercely  with  Gen.  Rangel,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  terrible 
fire  poured  upon  them,  by  digging  through  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
All  eflTorts  to  stay  their  progress  were  unavailing ;  blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents, but  the  enemy  gained  house  after  house,  advancing  into  the  city. 
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Ni^ht  cloflcil  the  fighting  at  tlie  gate  of  Helen— Quitinvi  throwing  up 
cleli'iisiiK,  '.111(1  mounting  the  artillery  sent  to  him.  While  at  San 
Cosmt',  Worth  at  dark  having  obtained  the  full  entrance,  planted  a 
heu\y  mortar  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  threw  shot  and  theUi 
in  nunil)crs  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

At  10  F.  M.  Santa  Anna  called  a  council  of  officen  at  the  citadd 
of  Cuidadela,  and  because  of  the  foothold  which  theCnemy  had  ob- 
tained wiihin  the  city,  it  was  determined  to  evacuate  it  with  the  re- 
■lainiiiff  troops,  and  retire  by  the  northern  road  to  Guadalupe,  three 
miles  distant.  In  Uiis  council,  overwhelmed  by  his  failures,  Santa 
Anna  lost  bin  temper,  and  accused  Gen.  Terres  and  other  officers,  for 
that  which  he  hud  only  to  blame  himself — in  being  so  deceived  by  the 
feints  of  Gen.  ScoU. 

The  retreat  commenced  at  midnight,  and  soon  after,  Maj.  Palacios, 
with  a  deputation  from  the  ayuntamiento  (common  council),  was  sent 
by  that  body  to  Gen.  Worth,  with  an  offer  of  surrender.  Being 
referred  to  Gen.  Scott,  at  Tacubaya,  the  firing  ceased  while  they  pro- 
ceeded to  that  place.  Arriving  there,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  they  demanded  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  refiised, 
but  protection  promised,  and  they  returned. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  September  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Americ:jn  army  entered  the  city— Worth  halting  at  the  Alameda  or 
public  garden,  and  Quitman  after  taking  possession  of  the  Cnidadeb 
proceeding  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  national  palace,  upon  which 
he  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes.  Directly  afler  Gen.  Scott  had  a^ 
rived  at  the  palace,  a  general  insurrection  took  place,  and  furious  efforts 
were  made  to  expel  the  Americans.  This  raged  with  the  utmost 
violence  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both 
■ides,  but  more  especially  among  the  citizens ;  for  the  exasperated 
soldiers  broke  into  every  house  from  which  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  put  to  death  many  there  found  within,  and  destroyed  the  prop- 
erty. By  this  severe  measure,  which  was  only  adopted  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity, the  powerful  insurrection  was  quelled.  During  it  Santa 
Anna  and  Gen.  Alvarez,  each  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  reen- 
tered the  city  ;  but  finding  that  all  was  lost,  again  retired — leaving  the 
Americans  in  quiet  possession. 

Thus,  had  this  small  and  gallant  army,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  cm  its  way  from  the  coast  to  the  capital ;  and  after  the  batdes 
and  captures  of  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Jalapa,  Perote,  Puebla, 
Contreras,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec, 
Belen  and  San  Cosme — a  series  of  fighto  by  which  they  had  been  re- 
duced to  six  thousand — were  in  quiet  possession  of  a  city  of  two  hnn- 
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dred  thousand  inhabitants.  Their  losses  and  achievements  in  these 
late  battles,  are  thus  recapitulated  by  Gen.  Scott,  in  his  dispatch  to 
government : 

August  19,  20. — Killed,  137,  including  14  officers.  Wounded, 
8T7,  including  62  officers.  Missing,  probably  killed,  38  rank  and 
file.     Total,  1062. 

September  S.^^-Killed,  116,  induding  9  officers.  Wounded,  665, 
including  49  officers.     Missing,  18  rank  and  file.     Total,  789. 

September  12,  13,  and  14. — Killed,  130,  including  10  officers. 
Wounded,  703,  including  68  officers.  Missing,  29  rank  and  file. 
Total,  862. 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2703,  including  383  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten,  on  the  same  occa- 
sions, in  view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the 
beginning)  thirty-odd  thousand  mtn,  posted  always  in  choseif  posi- 
tions, behind  intrcnchments,  or  more  formidable  defenses  of  nature 
and  art;* killed  or  wounded  of  that  number  more  than  seven  thousand 
ofiicers  and  men  ;  taken  3730  prisoners,  one  seventh  officers,  includ- 
ing thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been  presidents  of  the  Ro» 
public ;  captured  more  than  twenty  colors  and  standards,  seventy-five 
pieces  of  ordnance*  beside  fifty-seven  wall-pieces,  twenty  thousand 
small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  powder,  dice. 

*  T\m  Mexican  fbrtifictttoDt  referred  to,  ■^^t^w^tng  to  tht  report  of  CapL  Lee,  of  ths 
I  eogmeen,  were  mm  follows  • 

Penon, SO  batteriee,  for  61  oumon,  and  16  infl  bnestworka. 

Mezicalnngo^  ...    8 .."...  38  .«•..,   •    1         «« 


Antonio, .   .   .   .  7  •  .  < 

Chorobuaco,  .   .   .   .  S  •  .  < 

Contreraa, 1  .  .  ' 

Cbapultepec,  .   .   .   .  7 .  .  < 

At  the  city,  .   .   .   .  47  .  . « 


It.".   ...    2  " 

.  16  .  "  .   .   .  .  •« 

.»."....  •' 

.  IS  .•*....    7  " 

177  .•«....  17  " 

Total  defemei, ...  92  batteriei,     846  cumon,        42  int  breaitworin. 

To  theee,  rawt  be  edded  as  defeneee,  the  Dumooiie  ctnels  which  eurnHiiided  the 
dl^,  and  extended  on  either  ode  of  the  long  caueewajs.  Theee  canale  were  moellj 
twenty -five  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep.  The  CaM  Mate ;  the  strong  bniidiBgi  oC 
Mblino  del  Key ;  the  adjoininff  breettworke  and  battery ;  and,  the  itrong  citadel  of 
CvUadela,  must  ilio  be  added  to  the  tccount  And,  aleo,  the  feftrae-like  conetm^- 
tioQ  of  the  stone,  flatroofed,  iron  barred,  parapetlad  hoaeea  of  the  city  (from  fd^ieh 
alone  the  Aoaencan  army  sufierad  much  in  the  aannlt  and  anbeeqncnt  insnrrectioQ), 
may  be  coniidered  aa  defenaea  of  the  moat  fonnidable  diarader. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Savta  Aviiji  rmigiu — Pom  j  Pena  wiccetdi  Bieft  of  Poebb — ^Batlkt  of  Umt- 
nuiUa  tnJ  Atlixco— Santm  Anna  deprircd  of  command— 8mtt  Anna'a  "  Ex^od 
tion"— Election  of  PrMidrnI  Anaya— BatOt  of  Matamoraa— Anaya'a  tamci- 
pirea  Pcna  y  Pena  again  aammea  the  preaadency— MovcmeoCa  of  Gen.  liana 
Santa  Anna'a  laat  addreat — Signing  of  treaty  of  paao  Tha  anniatioe — Cireiiar 
of  Roao— Santa  Anna — Paradea — Janula — Zaoobi*— AlTna — Almonte  Bdtlf 
of  Santa  Crui  da  Roaalea— Condilioa  of  Yucatan— Treaty  ratifiod  by  the  aenali 
of  tha  U.  S. — Arriral  of  Ameiieaa  commiawmen — Meeting  of  coogreaa— Itatift- 
cation  of  the  treaty — Departure  of  American  amuee  frooi  Mexico— Gen.  Hoicn 
elected  pivaident — ^Revolution  of  Pamdea  and  Jarauta. 


GiNiRAL  QuTTiiAN  wa8  immediately  appointed  govenior  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  by  Gen.  Scott;  and  a  number  of  orders  were  issued  by 
him,  with  refaid  to  the  population,  troops,  dlu^ ;  tha  moot  important 
of  which  was  the  levying  of  a  contribution  upon  the  capital  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  American  army. 
This  was  the  first  indication  to  the  Mexicans  of  the  decision  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  a  more 
rigorous  manner. 

Santa  Anna,  in  his  altered  circumstances,  was  not  long  in  deciding 
upon  his  course.  On  the  14th,  from  Guadalupe,  he  dispatched  circa- 
lars  to  the  governors  of  the  different  states,  informing  them  of  the 
capture  of  the  capital  upon  that  day.  On  the  16th,  from  the  same 
place,  he  issued  a  decree,  in  which  he  directed  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress on  the  5ih  of  October,  at  Qiieretaro^-one  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  miles  north  of  Mexico — as  the  future  seat  of  government ;  andt 
announcing  his  determination  immediately  to  attack  the  eaemy^s  lint 
of  communication  from  Vera  Cruz,  as  commander-in-chief  of  die 
army,  he  resigned  the  other  important  authority  with  which  he  was 
clothed,  that  of  president  of  the  republic,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  called  to  assume  it,  until  con- 
gress should  elect  his  successor,  Don  Emanuel  Pefta  y  Peila,  chiet 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico,  to  be  assisted  by  Generals 
Herrera  and  Alcorta.  He  then  orderetl  Hcrrera,  at  the  head  of  aboot 
four  thousand  troops,  to  march  to  Queretaro,  and  as  aoon  as  that  body 
leA,  he,  with  two  thous^d  cavalry  under  Gen.  Alvarez,  on  the  18th 
(640) 
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evacuated  Guadalupe,  and  commenced  his  march  for  Puebla,  to  attack 
the  American  garrison  there,  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Pefiay  Pefta,  from  Toluca,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  the  powers  of  the  provisional  presidency,  and  af\er 
appointing  Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa  minister  of  foreign  and  internal  rela- 
tions, issued  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  ^companied  by 
another  from  Rosa,  urging  upon  the  governors  to  expedite  the  meeting 
of  the  deputies  in  congress  at  Queretaro— to  preserve  order  in  the 
states,  and  by  all  possible  means  to  assist  the  president  ^^in  making 
head  against  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  his  situation,"  and  **  in  sus- 
taining the  independence  and  nationality  of  Mexico,  and  preserving 
nrom  every  assault  the  federal  institutions,"  &c.  The  president  then 
proceeded  to  Queretaro ;  many  of  the  members  of  congress  soon  fol- 
lowed— some  of  whom,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  liberated  for  the  purpose,  and  provided  with  passports 
of  safety  by  Gen.  Scott 

Leaving  the  review  of  the  shattered  government,  thus  attempting  to 
reorganise  itself,  let  us  follow  Santa  Anna  in  his  sudden  movement 
against  the  Americans  at  Puebla.  When  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott  left 
Puebla  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  6th  of  August,  Col.  Childs  had 
remained  as  governor,  with  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men,  encum- 
bered with  eighteen  hundred  sick.  This  little  force,  in  possession 
9f  the  convent  and  the  fortified  bights  near  the  city,  held  the  place 
with  its  population  of  seventy  thousand,  in  perfect  quiet,  during  the 
ume  in  which  the  batdes  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco  had  been 
fought,  and  that  also  consumed  by  the  armistice ;  but  on  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  rumored  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Molino  del 
Rey,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  the  populace  rose,  en 
masse,  upon  the  American  garrison.  This  attack  was  directed  by 
Gen.  Rea,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  good  officer,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  about  three  thousand  regular  troops ;  it  was  continued 
night  and  day,  without  intermission,  with  cannon  shot,  but  principally 
musketry.  By  the  addition  of  the  populace  his  forces  increased 
daily,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  proportiomblv  increased.  But 
the  little  bund  of  Americans  seemed  determined  to  die  rather  than  to 
yield.  From  the  bights  of  Loretto  they  poured  down  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  city ;  from  tlie  convent  they  made  desperate  sorties  upon 
the  buildings,  from  the  tops  and  windows  of  which  they  were  assailed 
by  such  a  destructive  fire ;  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  siege,  afterward, 
digging  though  the  walls  of  an  entire  square,  they  turned  the  barri- 
cades in  the  streets,  burned  them,  and  caplnred  the  guns. 
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Santa  Anna  arrived  on  the  22d,  and  tfx>k  the  command.  Hit  leiih 
fbrcfmeuta  iucrensed  the  number  of  the  assailants  to  eight  thousand 
men,  beside  the  |K)pulace.  On  the  25th  he  sent  a  communication  to 
Col.  Childs  by  a  flag  of  truce,  stating  the  amount  of  his  army— that 
he  had  come  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  Puebia  from  the  domination 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  thev  had  suffered  so 
much ;  offered  that  the  j^rarrison  might  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  proceed  eitlicr  to  join  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  city  of  Mexico*  or 
return  to  Perote ;  and  final ly,  in  case  of  noncompliance,  threatened 
the  most  ri^nnms  measures,  &,c.  Col.  Childs,  in  reply,  denied  that 
the  citizens  of  Puebia  had  suffered  at  all  fiom  the  troops  of  the  Uni- 
ted States— declined  the  proffered  terms  of  surrender,  stating  that  he 
had  the  necessary  means,  and  should  defend  his  position  to  the  last. 

For  the  space  of  six  days  and  nights  succeeding  did  Santa  Anna 
make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  with  his  whole  force,  to  dislodge 
the  Americans ;  but  the  latter  withstood  the  continued  assauh  with 
the  firnmess  of  a  rock.  There  had  been  no  action  during  the  war 
in  which  the  persevering  valor  and  obstinacy  of  resistance  of  the 
American  troops  had  been  so  brilliantly  illustrated,  as  in  this  contest 
With  scarcely  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  they  fonght  without  intermission, 
from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day — the  pUees  of  those  who  fell,  in 
exposed  situations,  were  instantly  filled  by  others. 

But  another  force  Uireatened  Santa  Anna.  Brig.  Gen.  Lane  having 
left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th  of  September,  had  added  to  his  command 
that  of  Major  Lally,*  at  Jalapa,  and  was  now  rapidly  approaching 


*  Mtjor  Lally*t  force,  oonatsting  ofnmr  a  thounnd  men,  with  aextnty^x  vragoot, 
had  coouMnced  tha  march  for  Puelila,  from  Vera  Cms,  on  the  7th  of  AugiuL  h 
hsEving  been  reported  that  a  million  of  dollan  in  gold  waa  to  be  carried  np  by  thk 
train.  Padre  Jaiauta,  and  Aburto,  in  command  of  tho  guerrilla  fimsea,  bad,  bj  the  pro- 
miae  of  fifty  doUara  a  man,  in  caae  of  aueceai,  indoeed  three  thousand  men  to  joia 
their  rtandard.  With  this  force  Jaiauta,  on  the  9th,  attacked  Lallj,  near  San  Joan; 
on  the  10th,  at  Paao  Chijaa ;  on  the  12th,  at  Paente  Nadnoal ;  on  the  14th,  on  the 
road  near  Plan  del  Rio;  on  the  15th,  at  Cerro Goido;  on  the  17th,  at  T.y«nimf. 
I^lly  haTinc;  thus  foufHit  his  way  through,  arri^  at  Jabpa  on  the  30th,  with  a  loss 
of  one  handrrd  and  fii-e  men  killed  and  wounded,  not  losing  a  single  wagup.  A  lein- 
forcement  of  two  hundred  men  under  CapL  Wells,  however,  which  had  been  sent  oOt 
from  Vera  Cruz  with  nine  wagons  of  ammunition,  on  the  13th,  to  join  Major  LaOj, 
was  not  so  fortunate.  Having  been  attacked  on  the  I4th  and  1 5th,  the  forcea  of  ia- 
ruuu  entirely  defeated  them  at  the  national  bridge,  and  capCnred  all  their  wagsn^ 
with  imi>ortant  dispatches.  Tliey  retreated  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  loas  of  one  fifth 
of  thrir  number  killed,  wounded,  priaonera,  and  diaabled  fram  the  heat  and  btignb 
Having  met  with  this  severe  reception  on  the  route.  Major  Lally  wwi»HI  at  Jairp^ 
until  joined  by  Gen.  Lane,  a  month  afterwanL 
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Perote,  on  his  inarch  to  relieve  the  Americans  at  Pnebla.  This  inform 
mation  being  communicated  to  Santa  Anna,  from  Jalapa,  he  withdrew 
half  his  men,  on  the  31st  of  September,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
from  the  attack  on  Col.  Childs,  and  marched  to  meet  Gen.  Lane; 
bat  that  general  delaying  at  Perote  longer  than  Santa  Anna  had  expect- 
ed, the  latter  took  up  his  headquarters  at  Huamanda,  having  given 
orders  to  Rea  to  continue  the  attack  upon,  and  subdue,  the  small 
garrison  under  Childs.  There  was  no  cessation  to  the  conflict  in 
Puebla.  Gen.  Rea  left  no  means  untried  to  subdue  the  garrison :  nor 
did  he  retire  until  driven  away  by  the  approach  of  Lane,  after  the 
result  of  the  battle  fought  by  Santa  Anna. 

Gen.  Lane,  with  about  two  thousand  men,  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, with  a  large  wngon  train,  approached  near  Huamantla  on  the  8th, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  leaving  the  train  on  the  road  in  charge 
of  part  of  his  men,  with  the  remainder  he  rapidly  marched  toward 
Huamantla,  at  the  moment  that  Santa  Anna  had  withdrawn  most  of 
his  force  from  thence  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Lane  on  the  road. 
The  Mexican  troops  left  in  town  were  at  first  dispersed  by  the  Amer- 
ican dragoons  ;  but  the  Mexican  general  having  ordered  the  main  body 
of  his  force  to  their  support,  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  until  in  turn 
supported  by  their  infantry,  when  the  Mexicans  were  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  killed  and  wounded. 
American  loss,  thirteen  killed,  eleven  wounded  (and  according  to  Santa 
Anna's  report,  twenty-four  prisoners). 

Gen.  Lane  withdrew  from  the  town  after  the  battle,  and  the  next 
day  resumed  his  march,  entering  Puebla  on  the  13th ;  the  last  of  the 
besieging  forces  retiring  to  Atlixco,  and  thus  relieving  the  garrison, 
which  had  heroically  sustained  the  attack  of  ten  times  their  num- 
ber for  tliirty  days  and  nights.  The  Americans,  thus  reinforced, 
now  became  the  assailants.  Gen.  Lane,  on  the  19th,  marched  toward 
Atlixco,  ten  leagues  from  Puebla,  where  the  division  of  Rea  had  re- 
tired, and  where  the  legislature  of  the  state  was  then  in  session.  He 
encountered  the  troops  of  Alvarez  and  Rea,  and  after  a  running  fight 
—in  which  the  latter  retreated— came  upon  the  bights  overlooking 
the  town  after  simset,  and,  by  a  bright  moonlight,  cannonaded  the 
place,  by  a  well  directed  plunging  fire,  for  nearly  an  hour,  which 
caused  groat  destruction.  The  Mexican  troops  continued  their  flight, 
joined  by  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  was  spared,  on  tho  application  of  the  members  of  the 
ayuutflmiento ;  was  occupied  that  night,  and  searched  for  arms  the 
next  morning,  after  which  the  invaders  returned  to  Puebla.  This 
blow  upon  Atlixco,  where  many  gnerrilla  parties  had  been  fitted  out. 
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and  where  a  number  of  the  principal  opponenta  of  peace  had  redrefa* 
•truck  much  terror  into  (he  minds  of  all  of  these. 

The  battle  of  liuamantla  waa  tlie  close  of  the  coiitesta  of  Santa 
Anna  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  His  troops  were  desert- 
inf  him,  and,  in  one  wet'k  after  tliat  action  he  received  a  notice  from 
PeAa  y  Pei\a,  through  Rosa,  directing  him  to  turn  over  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Gen.  Uiuron*  who  had  been  exchanged ;  or,  nbtil 
that  geueral  should  arrive,  unto  Gen.  Alvarez ;  and  himself  await 
the  action  of  a  court  martial,  before  whicli  to  give  an  account  of  the 
numerous  hatdes  he  had  lost  This  direction,  so  humiliating  to  him, 
he  obeyed  :  und,  turning  the  command  over  to  Gen.  Alvarez,  took 
leave  of  his  troops  in  an  address,  dated  at  Huamantla,  October  16lh, 
and  retired  to  Tehuacan. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  three  months,  or  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  are  not 
in  themselves  of  so  important  a  nature  as  those  thai  have  been  rela- 
ted. President  Pefia  y  Pe&a  arrived  at  QuereUiro  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  appointed  as  his  secretary  of  war  Gen.  Mora  y  Viilamil.— 
On  the  14th,  Senor  Rosa  addressed  another  appeal  to  the  deputies 
of  congress,  endeavoring  to  assemble  that  dilatory  body.  On  the 
HOth,  in  the  name  of  the  president,  he  summoned  the  govemora  of  the 
States  of  Puebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  Jalis- 
co, San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas,  to  meet  the  executive  on  the  10th 
of  November,  to  consult  on  the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  Peiia  y 
Pe&a — after  suspending  Santa  Anna,  and  ordering  Gen.  Paredes  (who 
had  published  a  long  address  to  his  countrymen,  from  Tulancingo),  into 
a  nominal  state  of  arrest  at  Teloloapan,  and  directing  a  court  martial  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Valencia  at  the  battle  of  Contrera^, 
according  to  his  request — turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  army ; 
and  attempted  some  reforms,  which  soon  drew  down  upon  him  con- 
demnation from  the  officers  and  sddiers  thereof:  to  but  litde  purpose, 
however,  as  they  failed  to  intimidate  him. 

Among  the  deputies  who  were  in  attendance  at  Quer^taro,  the  same 
dissensions  appeared  as  formerly,  with  the  addition  of  the  formadon 
of  a  new  party,  the  Santanistas,  or  adherents  of  Santa  Anna,  who 
united  their  influence  with  the  Puros,  against  the  Moderados.  The 
Monarquistns  liad  no  voice  in  the  assembly,  though  they  were  most 
busy  throughout  tlic  nation  in  disseminating  their  views,  and  with 
much  apparent  success. 

While  waiting  for  tlie  assembly  of  a  full  quorum  of  congress,  the 
deputies  carried  on  the  strife  of  politics ;  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  the  various  papers  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  difierent  states 
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manj  of  which  particularly  opposed  the  president's  efforts  to  reform 
the  army. 

The  remnant  of  the  Mexican  army,  in  all  its  divisions,  at  this 
time,  was  about  as  follows :  At  Queretaro,  under  Generals  Lombar- 
dini  and  Reyes,  one  thousand  men ;  Santa  Anna's  army,  now  under 
Gen.  Rincon,  four  thousand ;  the  garrisons  of  Mazatlan,  La  Sonora, 
and  Acapulco,  four  thousand ;  in  the  states  of  Tobasco  and  Chiapas, 
two  thousand ;  under  Urrea,  Carvajal,  and  Canales,  two  thousand ; 
the  brigade  at  Potosi,  commanded  by  Gen.  Fillisola,  three  thousand; 
at  Toluca,  under  Gen.  Pe&a  y  Barragan,  two  thousand ;  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  one  thousand ;  the  whole  force  of  the  guerrillas  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Puebla,  three  thousand ;  total  force,  thirty-one  thousand  men. 
The  last  item,  however,  of  guerrilla  forces,  was  shordy  afler  this  very 
much  reduced  by  the  attacks  and  operations  of  Gen.  Lane,  at  Puebla« 
and  Gen.  Patterson,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapt.  Lane  having  a  force 
of  above  3000  men  at  Puebla,  entirely  prevented  Generals  Rincon,* 
Alvarez,  and  Rea,  from  making  any  demonstration  in  that  state ;  while 
Gen.  Patterson,  with  a  force  of  nearly  4,000,  broke  up  the  various 
rendezvous  of  the  guerrillas  about  Vera  Cruz,  and  completely  dispersed 
them.  He  garrisoned  the  strong  hold  at  the  national  bridge ;  and  leav- 
ing Vera  Cruz  with  his  main  body,  on  2d  November,  marched  on 
to  Jalapa,  and  routed  them  from  that  neighborhood— executing  twa 
of  their  officers,  who  had  broken  their  parole,  having  been  prisoners 
before.  By  the  large  number  of  American  troops  pouring  into  Vera 
Cruz,  and  these  vigorom  operations  of  their  generals,  the  guerrillas 
were  entirely  dispersed,  for  the  time.  Padre  Jarauta,  pressed  by 
Gen.  Patterson,  and  knowing  that  in  a  few  days  Gen.  Butler  would 
issue  from  Vera  Cruz,  with  yet  another  army  of  near  6,000  men, 
became  disheartened,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  sent  an  offer  of 
surrender  to  Gen.  Patterson,  at  the  national  bridge ;  but  not  liking 
that  general's  answer,  he  left  that  section  of  country,  with  but  a  few 
followers,  and  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
he  was  again  pursued,  routed,  and  wounded,  by  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Lane,  whose  name  became  terrible  to  the  gueriillas.  So  completely 
was  the  road  abandoned  by  them,  at  this  period,  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can return  train,  consisting  of  six  hundred  wagons  and  a  proper  es- 
cort, which  left  the  cily^of  Mexico  on  the  Ist  of  November,  'or  Vera 
Cruz,  was  not,  during  its  passage  of  fiflecn  days,  attacked  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  or  annoyed  at  any  of  the  passes  by  a  single  hostile  snoti 

*  Generab  Rinooa  and  Bravo  being  prftooen  to  the  Americam,  had  been  ezchaoged 
for  CaptAitM  Hea^jf  Chy,  and  othen. 
35 
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The  inhabitants  ef  the  whole  section  of  country,  from  the  cmpital  to  tnt 
eosst  at  Vera  Cnii.  were  completely  dispirited.  A  garrison  of  Amer- 
icans, under  Col.  Hughes,  was  again  placed  in  Jalapa. 

A  quorum  of  deputies  having  arrived  at  Queretaro,  the  Mexicaa 
congress  opened  its  session  on  November  2d.  Senor  D.  Jose  Maria 
Godoy,  from  Guanajuato,  was  elected  president  of  the  body ;  and 
Senor  1).  Jose  Maria  Hernandez,  from  Durango,  vice  president. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  presented  to  the  congress  assembled,  was  a 
bold  and  novel  communication  or  **  Exposition,**  as  he  termed  it,  frooi 
Gen.  8;inu  Anna,  written  on  November  1st,  from  bis  retirement  at 
Tehuaean.  Always  fond  of  power,  and  smarting  under  the  order  of 
PcAa  y  PelU,  deposing  him  from  the  command  of  the  army,  and  in- 
ibrroed  of  all  the  proceedings  at  Queretaro— of  the  increase  of  the  San- 
tanistas— of  the  disaffection  of  the  multitude  of  army  officers  at  the 
attempted  reforms,  he  judged  it  a  proper  time  to  regain  his  lost  sta- 
tion. In  a  communication  to  Pefia  y  PeQa  of  the  same  date  as  his 
*«  Exposition,"  ha  contended,  tliat  he  never  did  resign  the  office  of 
president  in  explicit  terms;  that  he  only  temporarily  aubmitted  to  a 
division  of  that  office  from  the  power  of  commander-in-chief,  with 
which  he  again  took  the  field ;  and  that  the  eircumstancea  which  led 
to  that  having  ceased,  he  now  claimed  the  office  of  president,  until 
congress  should,  in  due  form,  accept  his  resignation  then  given,  and 
now  repeated,  dtc,  6ic. 

In  the  **  Exposition  *'  he  uiged  the  same  positions,  and  finally  ask- 
ed congress  to  accept  his  resignation  in  legal  form. 

The  efTect  of  this  would  have  been,  to  pronounce  Pe&a  y  Pefia*8 
administration  au  usurpation  of  power ;  and,  consequently,  his  acts — 
and  among  them  the  deposing  of  Santa  Anna,  void ;  and  would  thus 
have  left  the  latter,  af\er  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  president 
had  been  accepted,  yet  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  plan  of  Santa 
Anna  was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and  he  still  remained  at  Tehuaean. 

Notwitlistanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Puros  and  Santanistas, 
the  Moderados  triumphed  in  the  electiou.  The  former  president  sub- 
stitute, Anaya,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  to  occupy  that  station 
until  the  counting  of  the  votes  from  the  different  states,  which  had 
been  poi»tpoiied,  ns  before  mentioned,  by  the  influence  of  Santa  Anna, 
until  January  8th,  1848. 

The  administration  of  Anaya  thus  continued  only  two  months. 
He  retained  the  mini8ters  of  Pefla  y  PeQa  in  office,  adding  to  the  cabi- 
net that  personage  himself.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  acts  of  his  term 
were  towards  the  completion  of  a  peace  with  the  tbiited  States ;  and 
a  secret  communication  was  opened  with  Mr.  Trills  the  commissioner 
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of  the  United  States,  for  that  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  Anaya  for  that  purpose ;  and  by  the  mid-' 
die  of  December,  these  negotiations,  based  on  the  former  proposals  of 
the  American  commissioner,  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness ;  entirely 
unknown,  however,  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  disafiected 
parties. 

The  Mexican  congress  having,  aAer  a  session  of  a  few  days,  made 
provision  for  a  new  congress  to  be  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January* 
1848,  closed  its  labors.  Most  of  the  members  dispersed;  all  the  op- 
posing leaders,  and  many  of  the  old  deputies,  however,  remaining  at 
Queretaro.  Against  Anaya's  course,  and  against  a  peace,  the  Puros, 
headed  by  Gomez  Farias,  issued  a  strong  manifesto ;  while  the  San- 
tanistas  endeavored  to  get  up  a  pronunciamento,  or  revolution,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  disaffected  officers  of  the  army,  who 
saw  in  a  continuation  of  the  war  their  only  hope  even  of  subsistence* 
The  firm  front,  however,  of  the  president,  who  called  together  the 
faithful  troops,  and  planted  artillery  in  the  streets,  gave  no  hope  of 
success  to  them,  whQe  the  manifesto  of  the  Puros  was  productive 
of  but  little  effect  The  nation  generally,  especially  near  the  scenes 
of  action,  were  becoming  weary  of  the  war,  and  at  heart  in  favor  of 
peace  upon  any  honorable  terms.  To  this,  however,  there  were  many 
exceptions. 

While  the  assembly  of  governors  of  states,  which  had  been  directed 
by  Pefla  y  Peiia,  had  resolved,  generally,  to  support  the  existing  ad- 
ministration of  Anaya,  by  assistance  in  funds  and  influence,  and  in 
keeping  order  in  the  various  departments ;  and  while  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Pvebla,  Setior  Don  Isunza,  had,  without  request,  sent  in 
to  Governor  Childs,  at  the  city  of  Puebia,  all  the  American  prispners 
under  his  control ;— the  states  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Ja- 
lisco, influenced  by  the  Puros  and  Santanistas,  formed  a  coalition  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  themselves,  and  throwii^ 
embarrassments  in  the  way  of  the  administration.  Santa  Anna,  too, 
from  Tehuacan,  sent  in  his  ofiicial  account  of  the  battles  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  the  capital ;  excusing  his  own  part,  saying  not  a  word 
of  his  own  failure  in  anticipating  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  but  laying 
the  whole  fault  of  the  loss  of  Chapultepec  at  the  door  of  General 
Bravo.  This  produced  much  effect  among  the  oflicers  of  the  army 
and  Santanistas  generally,  and  drew  from  Bravo  a  long  defense  of  his 
conduct  President  Anaya,  fully  sustaining  the  action  of  his  prede- 
eessor  Pefia  y  Pefta,  with  regard  to  Santa  Anna,  and  disregarding  the 
united  action  of  the  Puros  and  Santanistas,  firmly  held  on  his  way, 
supporteil  by  his  cabinet,  determined  to  have  peace  concluded ;— 
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the  other  opposition  to  his  policy,  though  not  shown  si  Qneretsro,  was 
widely  extending  itself  under  the  sctioa  of  the  MoDsrqaistss.  Psdre 
Jsrsutau  now  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, joined  this  party;  and 
meeting  Paredes,  entered  into  a  full  compact  to  support  him ;  though 
he  remained  for  the  present  to  act  with  General  Rea,  in  command  of 
guerrillas,  against  the  Americans. 

Although  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  was  in  communica- 
tion with  those  of  Mexico,  and  a  treaty  was  in  m  slate  of  forwardness, 
the  operations  of  the  American  forces  did  not  appear  to  hare  reference 
toward  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  peace.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  had  officially  announced  that  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioner were  ended,  and  that  he  was  recaDed.*  Troops  more  nume* 
rous  had  been  poured  into  the  southern  portion  of  Mexico.  The 
northern  army,  under  General  Taylor,  had  been  weakened  to 
strengthen  the  southern,  to  such  an  extent,  that  that  general  had  kft 
the  command  to  General  Wool,  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
While  large  bodies  were  srriving  every  day  at  Vera  Cruz,  Greneral 
Lane,  General  Patterson,  General  Butler,  and  General  Marshall,  were 
sweeping  on  with  new  forces  from  the  coast  to  the  capital.  Already 
the  American  army  in  the  south  numbered  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men ;  while  fresh  troops  in  New  Mexico,  under  General  Price,  had 
effectually  subdued  all  symptoms  of  rebellion,  and  again  were  advan- 
cing upon  Chihuahua.     The  forces  of  the  Americans  had  also  been 


*  The  cfibrts  of  the  American  commi«sioner  to  negotiite  a  peace  were  great  and  an- 
rtmittad,  but  appeared  to  be  maile  mora  on  hii  own  acooont  than  on  that  of  hia  gonn- 
ment  No  aooner  had  the  American  army  triumphanUj  entered  the  capital,  tfaau  Mr. 
Triit,  under  date  of  September  20,  addretsed  a  note  to  the  goiremmeat  of  fVna  j  Pena, 
with  the  information  that  he  was  atill  ready  to  negotiate  terma  of  peace.  This  oom- 
monication  waa  for  aome  time  unaniwered ;  and  on  the  Slat  of  October,  the  reply  ti 
Roia,  the  Mexican  minister,  was,  that  with  every  deare  for  peace,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther any  good  results  would  be  accomplished.  Three  weeks  after  this  time,  on  the 
SSd  NoTcmbcr,  Pcna  y  Prna,  then  secretary  under  Anaya,  by  direction  of  the  latter, 
again  wrote  to  Tri«t,  reviewing  all  past  correspondence,  appointing  commissionerB, 
Ac  The  American  commissioner  replied  on  the  24th,  that  hb  authority  was  rero> 
ked,  and  himself  recalled.  (This  had  been  twice  done  by  the  American  government, 
once  under  date  of  October  2d,  and  again  on  October  26th.)  Three  days  after  this 
reply  to  Anaya's  administration,  Trist  replied  to  his  own  recall,  and  dispatched  that 
to  Washington  City ;  then  renewed  the  correspondence  with  Pena  y  Pena,  through 
influence  of  a  mediating  party  at  Querctaro,  and  declared  that  he  would  peraonally 
assume  the  responsibility  of  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Mexican  government,  if  they 
were  strong  enough  to  make  it  This  led  immediately  to  the  appointment  ofcom- 
mlssionera  for  that  parpoae,  who,  oo  December  9tb,  mst  at  Ouadahipe  Hidalfo, 
Mexico. 
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incretsed  in  California ;  while  the  strong  port  of  Mazadan,  on  the  Pa- 
cific, after  a  long  blockade,  had  fallen  before  the  squadron  of  Com- 
modore Shubrick.  The  American  frigate  Congress^  the  sloop  of 
war  Portsmouth,  and  one  small  merchant  brig,  all  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Lavallette,  had  appeared  before  the  port  of  Guaymas, 
also  on  the  Pacific,  on  the  15th  October,  and  planting  mortars  on 
the  islands  in  the  harbor,  on  the  19th  cannonaded  and  bombarded  that 
town,  and  took  possession  of  it 

General  Rea,  who,  by  order  of  the  president,  now  commanded  in 
the  state  of  Puebla,  had  established  his  head  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Matamoros,  fifty-five  miles  from  the  dty.  His  force  consisted  of 
neai^  eight  hundred  men,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  October,  he  was  surprised  by  the  American 
general.  Lane,  who  had  marched  during  the  night  from  Puebla,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  men  and  one  piece  of  artfllery.  The 
suddenness  of  this  unexpected  attack  completely  routed  the  forces 
of  Rea,  which  precipitately  fled  from  the  streets,  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
men ;  leaving  their  artillery,  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, one  hundred  horses,  and  twenty-one  American  prisoners  who 
had  been  in  their  hands. 

Lane  remained  in  the  town  during  the  day  and  the  next  night,  ooea* 
pied  in  destroying  the  stores,  du;.;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
commenced  his  return  for  Puebla ;  but  was  met  by  the  whole  force 
of  Rea  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Galaxra,  and  another  battle  ensued. 
The  advance  of  the  Americans  drove  in  that  of  Rea,  but  were  £aroed 
to  retire  before  the  main  body  of  the  Mexicans ;  but,  on  being  sup- 
ported by  their  artillery,  Rea  withdrew  from  its  range,  and  confined 
his  operations  to  harassing  the  Americans  as  they  continued  their 
march  towards  Atlixeo,  near  which  place  he  drew  ofi*  his  command ; 
and  the  Americans,  having  accomplished  their  object,  returned  to 
Puebla. 

The  character  of  the  war  had  now  changed ;  and  the  American  gov- 
ernment declared  that  the  conquered  country  should  thereafter  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  war. 

Measures  more  strict  were  at  once  ordered  by  General  Scott,  with 
regard  to  the  guerrillas,  directing  such  to  be  shot  when  taken,  as  well 
as  those  who  had  before  broken  their  parole.  On  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  latter  occurrence,  he  had  refused  to  parole  the  nu- 
merous prisoners  he  had  taken  at  the  battles  near  the  city,  until  the 
Archbishop  of  Mexico  intelrceded  for  them,  and  administered  to  them 
each  the  oath,  granting  them  a  certificate  signed  by  himself  and  the 
first  alcalde  of  the  city,  and  being  himself  retpoosiUe  for  them.  This« 
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together  with  the  summary  punishment  of  the  officers  shot  st  Jaiapt 
bjr  General  Patterson,  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  Though  at  Orizaba  a  strong  guerrilla  force  still  remainedt 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zenobta«  who,  a  little  after  this  time^ 
on  January  4th,  at  Santa  Fe,  near  Vera  Crui,  making  an  attack  on 
the  rear  of  an  American  train,  under  Colonel  Miles,  killed  many 
Amerirans,  and  captured  three  hundred  pack  mules  bearing  near  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  American  commander  issued  an 
otder  levying  assessments  on  the  several  Mexican  states  as  follow,  in 
article  Ist  of  said  order : 

Head  Qvjibtxbi  or  rai  Akmt,  7 
Mnico,  Dacciiibar  31,  1847.       y 

[Gtmral  Older— No.  3M.] 

I.  To  Mippoit,  in  psrt,  the  milUary  occupttion  of  the  icpublic  of  Meaioo  bj  the 
amgr  ot  ths  United  (ttatea,  the  eeTerml  etaiee  <d  thb  republic,  alraadj  oocopied,  and 
othera  H  they  ehall  become  occupied,  are,  or  wiU  be  aMceeed,  bj  the  jtar,  in  dollui, 
as  IbUowt: 

Chihuahnm,  $49,IM ;  Coahoila,  $6,659;  Chiapa«,ftl,69S;  Dunii8Q,|U,566- 
OoaiMJiMto,  $965376;  Jalkco,  $236,338 ;  Mexico, etala  and  fedenl  dktrict,  $668,- 
333;  Micboacan,$S87,713;NueTftLeoa,$50,437;Piiebk. 484,276;  Oazaca,$84^ 
160;  Queretaro,$85,M4;  Sen  Luie,$lli;t60;  Hinidoe,  $33,524 ;  Sonon,  $5.000 ; 
TobMCO,  $59,060;  Tamaulipet,  $71,332;  Vera  Cruz,  $271,648;  Zacetecas  and 
Aguat  Calientea,  reunited,  $249,076. 

[By  the  second  article,  all  transit  duties  were  abolished,  and  the 
tobacco  monopoly ;  the  third  article  made  the  governors  and  revenue 
collectors  responsible  for  the  amounts ;  article  fourth,  provided  that 
the  said  sums  should  become  due,  from  any  state*,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  American  troops  occupied  the  same ;  fifth 
article  provided,  that  part  of  the  amount  might  be  paid  in  subftistence 
and  forage ;  sixth  article  declared,  that  in  case  of  failure  in  payment 
by  any  state,  the  property  of  the  public  functionaries  should  he  seized 
and  confiscated  to  pay  it ;  the  seventh  article  provided,  that  in  case 
the  foregoing  did  not  satisfy  the  demand,  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  United  States*  troops  in  the  said  state  should  make  the  amount 
from  the  property  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants ;  eighth,  declared  tliat 
receipts  should  be  given  by  the  quartermasters,  paymasters,  and  com- 
missurics ;  ninth,  stated  that  all  the  dues  heretofore  collected,  from 
the  U\x  on  gold  and  silver,  for  the  use  of  the  Mexican  government, 
should  be  continued  for  the  use  of  the  American  army ;  tenth,  stated 
the  rate  of  tax  on  production,  on  smelting,  on  assaying,  and  on  coin- 
age, die.  of  the  precious  metals ;  elevenUi,  appointed  the  places  for 
collection  of  said  tax ;  twelfUi,  made  the  like  penalties  for  nonpay- 
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ment  of  this  tax  as  mentioned  in  articles  sixth  and  seventh,  and  pro- 
vided for  receipts  for  the  same  as  in  article  eighth ;  thirteenth,  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  spreading  the  American  troops  over  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  and  gave  strong  commands  to  the  American  sol- 
diers for  their  proper  government,  &c, ;  fourteenth,  declared  that  the 
laws  of  war  would  be  observed  towards  all  Mexicans  in  arms  who 
should  observe  tliose  laws ;  but  for  the  treatment  of  guerrillas,  refers 
to  the  previous  order  (in  which  they  were  to  receive  no  quartern— 
if  taken  prisoners,  to  be  tried  by  a  drumhead  court  martial,  and  |f 
found  guilty,  shot  instanter).] 

The  promulgation  of  this  order  produced  a  great  effect  among  .the 
Mexican  people ;  many  of  whom,  of  all  parties,  began  seriously  to 
fear  for  the  preservation  of  their  nationality. 

Several  causes  of  dispute  had  existed,  previous  to  this,  between  the  * 
ayuntamiento  of  the  city  and  the  American  governor,  General  Smiih,* 
in  each  of  which  the  council  were  forced  to  3rield  to  the  strong  arm  of 
power.     On  the  26th  of  December,  the  governor  dissolved  the  ayun- 
tamiento, against  their  will,  and  installed  a  new  set  of  members. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken,  by  the  American  commander,  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  articles. 
A  force  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  tm 
pieces  of  artillery,  under  Colonel  Withers,  proceeded  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Real  del  Monte;  and  preparations  were  also  apparent 
among  the  American  troops,  for  their  onward  movements  in  occupy- 
ing the  whole  republic.  At  Queretaro,  the  population  became  ez-  ' 
ceedingly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the  families  able  to  do  BOt  removed 
themselves  and  their  effects  far  into  the  inteiior. 

The  1st  of  January,  1848,  arrived,  but  no  congress  was  assemUed ; 
not  more  than  thirty  of  the  deputies  could  be  mustered.  The  8th 
came  on  —  they  were  still  unassembled.  President  Anaya's  term  of 
office  being  expired,  he  relinquished  the  presidency  again  into  the 
hands  of  Pefla  y  Pefia,  who  assumed  it,  as  before,  by  his  right  of 
chief  justice ;  and  ex  president  Anaya  immediately  %ntered  the  cab- 
inet as  minister  of  war,  Don  Riva  Salacio  as  minister  of  justice, 
while  Sefior  Rosa,  before  in  Pefla  y  Pefla^s  administration,  was  ap- 
pointed as  minister  of  internal  and  foreign  relations. 

The  new  president  showed  himself  as  favorable  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  In  a  few  days  after  he  had 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  a  pronunciamento  was  made  by  Ma- 

*  'J*he  fint  governor,  General  Quitman,  left  for  the  Uniiad  States  on  tbs  lit  of 
Noremlier. 
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riAoo  Af  il««  governor  of  the  state  of  San  Luia  Potosit  and  a  apecial 
decree  issued  Ity  hiiu  on  January  12th,  repudiatiug  the  acts  of  the 
government  at  Queri^ro ;  declared  the  ties  that  bound  the  states  to- 
gether ifevered ;  statin)^  Uic  intention  of  that  state  to  carry  on  the 
war ;  inviting  tlie  cooperation  of  the  other  states ;  and  calling  for  a 
convention  of  sucli  states  as  might  adopt  these  principles,  to  adopt  a 
chief  executive,  A:c.,  &c.  This  plan,  however,  met  with  not  muck 
favor ;  the  governor  being  arrested,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  oo  his 
attempt  to  promulgate  it  as  a  law.  The  people  of  the  state  of  Oajaca 
tlightly  responded  to  it,  and  a  revolutionary  movement  at  the  same 
time  took  place,  under  the  direction  of  General  Alvares,  in  the  state 
of  Mexico,  in  which  the  governor,  Olaguibel,  was  deposed ;  but  this, 
too,  soon  subsided.  The  pronunciamento  had,  however,  the  effect  to 
draw  a  long  message  to  the  people  from  Pella  y  Pe&a,  another  from 
Rosa,  and  a  tliird  from  General  Bustamente,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  was  offered— all  condemninf  the  movi^ 
ment,  and  advancing  opinions  favorable  to  peace.  The  latter  general, 
immediately  ailer  this,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Mexican  army,  and  issued  another  address  to  his  countrymen,  an- 
nouncing that  fact. 

The  operations  of  the  Americans,  though  not  extensive,  were  ac- 
tive ;  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  had  met  to  treat  of  peace. 
Gen.  Valencia  and  his  aid.  Col.  Arista,  were  taken  prisoners,  on  the 
night  of  January  1st,  at  the  hacienda  of  the  former,  by  a  detachment 
of  Americans  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Padre  Jarauta.  Generals  Mi- 
fion,  Torrejon,  and  Gaund,  were  also  captured  by  Col.  Dominguez, 
commander  of  a  company  of  Mexicans  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States. 
Toluca  was  taken  possession  of,  on  January  12th,  by  the  American 
general,  Cadwallader.  Cuernavanaca  also  was  occupied  by  Colonel 
Clark.  Jarauta  was  suddenly  attacked,  on  January  12th,  at  Teoti- 
huacan,  by  Col.  Hays,  eight  of  his  men  killed,  and  himself  wounded. 
In  the  night  of  the  22d,  General  Santa  Anna,  at  Tchuacan,  was 
informed  that  a  force  of  Americans  from  tlie  capital,  under  the  inde- 
fatigable General  Lane,  was  advancing  upon  him  by  forced  marches. 
Hardly  had  he  availed  himself  of  this  information  to  escape  wiih  his 
followers,  l)erorc  the  American  troops  entered  the  place.  Disappoint- 
ed in  securing  Santa  Anna,  who  retired  to  Coscatlan,  they  proceeded 
on  to  Orizaba,  takin*;^  possession  of  that  city  and  then  of  Cordova ; 
breaking  up  the  rendezvous  of  guerrillas  under  command  of  Colonel 
Zenobia,  and  destroying  all  arms  and  public  stores.  General  Lane, 
in  returning  to  Puebla,  made  jbl  rapid  circuit  to  Teotihuacan,  in  pursuit 
of  Padre  Jarauta  and  General  Rea,  cut  to  pieces  a  detachment  of  Bern's 
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force  under  command  of  Colonel  Falcon,  and  spread  the  utmost  eon- 
stemation  through  the  entire  country.  Returning  to  Mexico  on  Feb- 
ruary 9tli,  General  Lane,  with  the  same  command,  made  a  secret  and 
rapid  march  on  the  17th,  towards  Tulancingo,  with  the  object  of  ta- 
king Gen.  Paredes  prisoner;  but  that  officer  escaped,  by  fleeing 
from  his  house  a  few  minutes  before  it  was  surrounded.  Padre  Ja- 
rauta,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  at  8equaltaplan  at  this  time ;  bat 
on  the  second  day  after,  at  sunrise,  he,  too,  was  surprised  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  Lane's  dragoons ;  his  force  was  routed  and  disper- 
sed, with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  killed,  more  wounded,  and  fifty 
prisoners  taken.  Jarauta  escaped  with  only  a  few  men,  completely 
dispirited  and  dismayed.  The  command  of  Lane  again  returned  to 
the  capital. 

This  was  the  last  fighting  near  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  for,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  efforts  of  the  respective 
commissioners  had  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  United  States.  A  copy  of  this 
treaty  had  been  immediately  dispatched  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  Washington,  for  ratification,  and  another  to  the  Mexican 
government  at  Queretaro.  By  this  treaty  (which  is  hereafter  inserted 
in  full,  as  signed  by  the  commissioners),  a  military  convention  was 
agreed  upon,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  while  the  two  governments  should  be  acting  upon  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  The  armistice  thus  agreed  upon  was  not  con- 
cluded till  the  29th  of  February,  upon  which  all  offensive  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders  ceased,  and  they  remained  quietly  in  pos- 
session of  the  captured  cities  and  posts. 

While  the  American  army  had  been  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
difficulties  had  arisen  between  General  Scott,  its  commander  in  chief, 
and  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  other  officers,  which  resulted  in 
a  court  of  inquiry  being  directed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  General  Scott  was  suspended,  and  Major  General  Wm.  O. 
Butler  appointed  commander  in  chief.  Scott  yielded  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  to  Butler  on  February  19th. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Santa  Anna's  position  with  the  Mexi- 
can government  had  become  still  more  unpleasant.  A(\er  the  reply 
of  General  Bravo  to  his  official  accounts  of  tlie  battle  at  the  city,  he 
again  addressed  a  communication  to  the  congress,  complaining  that 
his  reports  were  misconstrued ;  but  by  this  communication  he  arous- 
ed another  opponent,  General  Terres,  who  had  never  forgiven  him  for 
the  gross  insults  placed  upon  the  latter  at  the  citadel  of  Cuidadela,  on 
the  memorable  night  of  the  18th  September,  immediatdf' previous 
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to  Uie  evacuation  of  ihe  capital.  The  power  and  popularity  of 
Santa  Anna,  tur  ilit>  prr^ent,  were  completely  f^ne.  His  former 
friends  were  unwilling  tu  prutcrt  him.  When  flying  from  the  eudden 
and  unfX|>erted  attark  uf  General  Lane,  into  the  state  of  Oajaca, 
the  pi*«){ile  there  refused  to  shelter  him,  or  even  allow  him  to  re- 
main. From  liaving  been  the  president  of  the  republic,  a  dictator  in 
power,  C4»nimander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  nation,  he  saw  himself  a 
fugitive,  refused,  by  one  uf  the  smaller  states,  even  an  asylum  from 
the  pufMuit  of  liis  enemies.  Wliile  in  this  situation,  he  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  Anaya,  minister  of  war,  the  last  from 
him ;  for,  shordy  afterwards,  having  obtained  his  passports,  conntei^ 
signed  by  the  American  commander,  ho  was  escorted  from  Jalapa 
to  tlic  coast  at  Antigua,  near  Vera  Crui,  by  a  battalion  of  Amer- 
ican artillery,  and  there  embarked  for  Jamaica.  Time  only  wiU  show 
whether  he  will  again  appear  upon  the  changing  political  arena  of  the 

unhappy  republic  of  Mexico. 

Cakatla^,  Februiiy  I,  1848. 

AIim/  fxcelUnt  sir .-  At  TehuacsD  I  wis  pre|Mriog  the  aceompsnyiog  note,  to  be 
forwsnicJ  to  your  eicellency,  when  the  people  were  eoddenlj  invaded  eiriy  in  the 
morning  of  the  24ih  uh.,  by  four  hundred  dragoom  of  the  ennnj,  under  the  commend 
of  Oen.  Lane.  Tlicy  came  from  Mexico,  and  by  the  ezpren  older  of  Geo.  Soott,  to 
take  poteeeiion  of  my  person  in  tome  way  or  other.  Gen.  Lane,  by  horrieJ  marcbee 
and  journeying  liy  night,  nucceeded  in  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Tchuacan  without  be- 
ing perceivetl.  Fortunately,  however,  I  wae  informed  of  hie  approach  two  hoan 
balorr  he  came,  and  thui  was  safe  from  his  clutches  with  my  &mily ;  and  with  a 
email  escort  which  accompanied  me,  I  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Teotitlan  del  Ca- 
miro,  where  there  was  a  force  from  the  state  of  Oajaca.  My  peraecutors  forced  open 
the  doors  of  my  habitation,  and  searched  for  me  with  extraordinary  actiTitr,  extend- 
ing their  Kcarch  to  dilTerent  houses  of  the  place.  The  greater  part  of  my  equipage  was 
destroyed  by  the  invading  soldiers,  and  their  chiefs  took  my  wrought  lilver  plate,  two 
canes,  a  new  uniform,  and  other  things  of  leas  Talue,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

After  two  days  Gen.  Lane  proceeded  to  Orizaba,  where  he  remains,  haTing  left  no 
very  favorable  recollections  of  himaelf  in  Tehuacan.  Ileft  for  this  place  in  ordv  to 
look  about  roe,  and  see  whither  I  shall  go,  and  place  myself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  now  that  I  cannot  fight  against  them,  in  consequence  of  the  moomful  cond^ 
tion  to  which  I  have  been  reduced  Ity  the  government,  which  ordered  that  I  shouU 
throw  aside  my  amis.  I  am  sensible  that  spurious  Mexicans  and  the  invaders  perse- 
cute me  at  the  same  time— the  one  calling  me  a  traiiur,  and  the  other  the  ofi/y  06- 
tiaele  to  thr  nei^ntintwn  nf  a  peace.  Fatal  position  in  which  I  have  been  pUced  !>y 
the  injustice  of  several  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

When  I  shall  have  found  an  asylum  which  oflers  sufficient  security,  I  shall  make 
it  known  to  your  excellency,  for  the  information  of  the  first  magisUwte  of  the  republic, 
in  coni]>Iiuncc  with  my  duty. 

Receive  tlio  consideration  of  my  particular  esteem.  God  and  Liberty. 

^   ,.  ANTOMO  LOPEZ  DE  8ANTA  ANNA. 

To  his  excelleucj  the  Minister  of  War. 

On  the  next  page  is  the  ''accompanying  note"  mentioned  above: 
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Moft  exetUmi  tir  .•  The  world  has  witneiMil  the  ■ofemnity  idnd  formality  with 
which  I  was  called  to  my  country  from  the  exile  imposed  upon  me,  in  consequence 
of  our  political  discords  It  is  notorious,  also,  that  abandoning  my  own  convenience 
with  pleasure,  I  have  been  anxious  to  meet  the  expectations  which  that  high  honor 
eraated,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  omitting  no  means  or  sacrifice.  Providence  is 
wise  and  juflt  But  incomprehensible  in  its  works,  it  has  not  this  time  rouchsafed  to 
fiiTor  the  Mexican  people  with  victory,  and  all  their  great  and  extraordinary  efforts  hav« 
been  of  no  avail.  A  circmmtanct  so  lamentable,  has  induced  some  daatard  enemiei 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  calling  me  a  traitor,  taking  advantage  of  their  being  out  of 
harm'a  way  thus  to  stigmatize  me.  They  forget,  that  when  I  was  in  power  and  bttd 
the  ability  to  make  them  sufier  for  their  grave  oflensea,  I  was  prodigal  of  every  fiiTor 
and  attention  to  them.  In  vain  do  they  see  my  fortune  ruined  by  the  hands  of  the 
invader,  and  the  frankness  with  which  from  niy  private  purse  I  paid  the  soldiers  who 
marched  hi  the  campaign,  receiving  no  indemnity  for  the  ohvioas  dangers  through 
which  1  run  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  befoiv  consenting  to  a  degm- 
£ng  peace,  I  preferred  the  haxaids  of  war. 

Because  fortune  has  denied  me  her  favors,  and  I  h«ve  frilsd  in  my  enterprises, 
without  regard  to  the  generous  firankness  with  which  I  resigned  power  in  order  to 
continue  the  campaign,  I  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  theater  of  the  war,  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  hw,  deeply  wounded  in  my  feelings,  and  abandoned 
to  this  retirement  for  more  than  three  months,  as  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  an 
ignominious  peace  might  be  ever  present  to  my  thoughts.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  due,  also,  that  I  might  patiently  sofiBT,  vrithont  being  able  to  defend  myself  fiom 
the  outrages  and  treacherous  insults  which  cowardly  Mexionns  inflicted  upon  mt 
through  the  press,  in  presence  of  the  mvaders  whom  I  had  fought  The  discrefit, 
which  conduct  so  infiimous  always  brings  upon  an  afflicted  country,  did  not  restrain 
them.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that,  to  cnabla  me  to  live  out  of  the  way  of  the  banditti 
traveling  about  here  in  large  parties,  I  have  had  to  spend  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, necessary  to  maintain  a  small  escort,  when  through  the  seardty  of  means  in  the 
treasury,  I  served  my  country  without  pny. 

Under  such  circnmstances,  when  my  servioes  seem  mmeoessaij,  my  situation  has 
been  most  painful,  no  one  can  jnstly  reproach  me  if  I  employ  myself  in  providing 
for  my  innocent  family;  and  if,  in  cooseqoenoe,  I  have  determined  to  seek  an  asylum 
on  a  foreign  soil,  where  I  can  pass  my  last  days  in  that  tranquillity  which  I  can  never 
find  in  the  kind  of  my  birth.  A  victim  at  one  time  to  the  fuiy  of  fections,  persecuted 
by  them  without  mercy,  I  can  scarcely  fidl  to  doubt,  that  my  misfortune  wiD  go  so  &r 
even,  as  to  see  me  deprived  of  the  consolation  which  man  has  in  dying  and  being 
boried  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  though  I  have  moistened  it  with  my  blood,  and  fought 
to  have  a  cemetery. 

This  conviction  induces  me  to  solicit,  as  I  now  respectfully  do,  due  permisaoo  of 
the  supreme  government,  to  leave  this  republic,  taking  my  journey  as  circumstances 
shall  permit  And  I  expect  of  your  excellency,  that  this  being  accorded  as  I  ask,  that 
you  will  do  me  the  fiivor  of  sending  to  this  place,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  a  passport 
in  regular  form.  I  ran  sincerely  assure  you,  that  the  honorable  distinctions  which 
the  magnanimity  of  the  nation  has  thought  me  worthy  of^  for  such  services  as  I  have 
been  able  to  render  it,  will  forever  live  in  my  memory,  and  that  my  gratitude  for  its 
singular  fiivor  shall  be  eternal. 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  ttf  yoor  ezceOsiiey  the  consUenlions  of  nqr  pniticidar 
item.    God  and  Liberty.         ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  8ANTA  AltilA. 

To  his  excellency  the  Mmister  of  War.  lUuooan^  J«nMyQgr>|  m«%S^M^. 
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Although  Uiit  wu  sent  to  the  minister  of  war  on  the  lit  of  Febrn- 
ary»  Santa  Anna  was  not  ahle  to  leave  the  country  for  more  than  a 
month  aAerwardf.  Both  the  treaty  and  the  armistice  had  been  eoih 
eluded  beforo  ho  led  tlie  coast,  on  the  5ih  of  March,  after  a  varied  resi- 
dence of  nineteen  months,  from  the  period  of  his  recall  from  banish- 
ment hv  the  revolution  of  Gen.  Salas. 

Below  are  g^ivcn  in  full  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  termini^ 
ted  all  the  operations  of  the  Americans,  so  destructive  of  every  hope 
of  tlie  Mexican  people.  Following  the  armistice  is  given  the  treaty, 
at  signed  by  the  commissioners.  The  articles  that  were  expunged 
by  the  senate  of  the  United  Sutes  are  so  designated. 

As  the  armistice  closed  the  hostilities,  it  is  given  first,  thoogfa  the 

treaty  is  of  previous  date. 

MIL!T.\RV  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  PROVISIONAL  SUBPENSIOIf 

OF  HOSTILITIES. 

"Die  amleriigiicd  met,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  t9th  of  Febniary,  1848,  fai 
the  fiurpoiw  of  complying  with  the  Mcood  artide  of  the  treaty  of  peece,  which  wm 
dfoed  at  the  town  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  oo  the  Sd  inHant,  in  whKh  it  ii  agreed  ai 
IbUowa: 

*'  Immediatriy  upon  the  lignature  of  thia  treaty,  a  couTcntion  ahaU  be  eolerad  inta 
between  a  commiMioner,  or  oommiaaonm,  appointed  by  the  gcnenl-iD-chief  of  the 
fNcet  of  tlie  United  Stalea,  and  each  aa  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  goven- 
nent,  to  the  end  that  a  proviaional  auapamion  of  hoetilitiea  ahall  take  plaee;  and  that 
in  the  pkoea  occupied  by  the  Hud  foroea,  conatitutional  order  may  be  reeatabliihed,  ai 
reganlrt  ihr  political,  administrati^'e,  and  judicial  branchee,  ao  fiu*  aa  thia  ahall  be  pe^ 
mittrd  by  the  circumitances  of  military  occupation." 

When,  liaving  mutually  exhibited  and  examined  their  reapective  fall  powefs»  which 
were  found  full  and  aatia&ctory,  they  agreed  upon  the  following  articlea: 

AaTirLK  L — There  ahall  be  an  absolute  and  general  auspension  of  arma  and  hoa> 
tilittra  throughout  the  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  between  ths  forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  thoac  of  tne  United  Mexican  Stale*,  and  consequently,  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  this  convention  for  the  suspenaion  of  hostilitie*,  in  any 
piece  or  district,  no  act  of  hostility  of  any  kind  ahall  be  committed  by  the  focces  of 
either  party  ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  be  guilty  of  anv  breach  of  this  article,  they 
ahall  lie  individually  liable  to  be  tried  and  condemned  under  the  lawa  of  war. 

AaTicLi  II. — ^The  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  not  advance  beyond  the  pos- 
tions  already  occupied  by  them,  toward  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  not  now  in 
their  possession,  nor  extend  in  any  manner  the  limita  of  their  preeent  oocopation;  nor 
shall  the  troops  of  the  United  States  advance  from  the  positions  now  occupied  by  them ; 
but  each  party  may  move  freely  and  peaceably,  as  they  find  most  convenient,  within 
the  limits  of  their  occupation — neither  passing  through  a  territory  occupied  by  the 
other. 

Abticli  III.— All  persons  of  cither  nation,  not  belonging  to  the  army,  may  tnvd 
without  molestation  wherever  business  may  call  them,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  all  persons  belonging  to  the  army,  traveling  from  the  poets  of  one  towani 
those  of  the  other,  shall  he  accompanied  by  a  flag:  of  truce  or  a  safe  condncL 

Abticlb  IV. — In  the  Federal  DiiUrict,  and  in  all  States  occupied  by  the  Amenoan 
troops,  the  collection  of  all  the  contributions  of  war  provided  for  by  General  Oiden 
Nos.  376  and  39R,  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  said  forces,  due  or  becoming  due 
for  the  months  of  February  and  March,  shall  tie  suspended  until  the  expiration  oif  thii 
convention ;  and  upon  the  ratification  by  the  Mexican  government  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  on  tho  2d  inst.,  all  such  contributions  for  the  mnotha  of  Febmaiy  and 
March,  and  afterward,  ahall  be  entirely  remiUed.  But  the  tax  on  gunaog  hooaeib 
liquor  abops,  and  places  of  public  amnaement  ahall  continue  to  be  collected  ••  !»«% 
m  each  phoe  occupied  by  the  American  troopa,  oiilil  the  exchange  of  the  ratificatiaBi 
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of  the  tratty,  without  prejudiee  to  the  rigfati  of  the  monicipal  authorities  to  collect 
taxes  as  heretofore. 

AmricLB  V.^With  a  view  to  the  reestabUshment  of  coostitational  order  as  regards 
the  political,  administrative  and  judicial  branches,  it  is  agreed,  that  in  all  places  occu- 
pied by  the  American  forces,  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic  shall  be  free  to 
eserdse  all  th«*ir  political  rights  in  electing  and  installing  the  general,  stair,  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  which  belong  to  the  territorial  divisions  fixed  by  the  Mexican  laws 
and  constitution.  The  American  aothurities  will  respect  the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
and  will  consider  those  as  duly  elected,  who  are  held  as  such  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. And  in  like  manner  will  be  considered  those  civil  appointments  msde  by  the 
Mexican  general  or  state  government 

AmiicLX  VI. — Whenever  an  election  is  to  be  held  in  any  town  or  place  occupied 
by  the  American  troops,  upon  due  notice  thereof  being  given  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, he  shall  march  the  whole  of  his  force  out  of  the  limits  of  such  town  or  place, 
and  there  remain  with  them  until  after  the  hour  at  which  such  elections  should  be  con- 
cluded, leaving  within  the  town  or  pboe  only  the  force  necessary  for  the  security  of 
hia  barracks,  hospitsls,  stores  and  quarters. 

And  no  person  belonging  to  the  American  army  shall  by  any  meani^  or  on  any  con- 
sideration, attempt  to  o^ruct  or  interfere  with  any  elections;  in  order  that  they  may 
be  conducted  according  to  tiie  Mexican  law.  In  Vera  Cruz  the  tfoops  shall  retire 
within  the  walls  of  Sie  fortifications,  and  there  remain  until  tha  elections  are 
concluded. 

Abticlb  VII. — The  Mexican  authorities,  whether  general,  state,  or  municipal, 
shall  have  full  liberty  to  establish  and  collect,  in  the  plaora  oocupied  by  the  American 
troops,  all  taxes  and  revenues  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  appoint 
all  officers  and  agents  neccasaiy  for  the  purpose,  to  dispose  of  such  revenues  as  they 
may  think  fit,  without  any  intervention  on  tlie  part  of  the  AmericaB  troops ;  excepting 
from  this  stipulation,  all  duties  collected  in  the  custom  houses,  all  internal  duties  on 
transit,  snd  those  collected  on  the  precious  metab  in  the  places  occupied. 

But  if  the  Mexican  government  desire  to  reestablish  the  tobacco  monopoly,  it  shall 
give  public  notice  of  its  intention  sixty  daya,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  this  con- 
vention, in  order  that  the  holders  of  that  article  may  have  time  to  dispoae  of  it  Nor 
shall  any  tax  be  laid  upon  any  one  belonging  to  the  American  army,  nor  on  its 
necessary  supplies. 

A  an  c  LB  VIII. — In  all  places  of  the  Mexican  Renoblie,  the  revenue  and  adminia- 
trstiona  of  the  post  office  ahall  be  refstablished  as  they  previoosly  existed.  All  post 
houses,  post-offices,  public  stages,  horMs,  mules,  and  other  means  of  transportation, 
shall  receive  the  protection  of  the  forces  of  both  parties,  and  the  whole  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  the  perMns  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  law,  by  the 
Mexican  government 

Abticlk  IX. — Should  there  be  any  stock  or  deposit  of  tobaeco,  stamped  paper,  or 
playing  cards  or  other  artidea  of  comroerce  belonging  to  the  Mexican  government,  or 
to  that  of  any  of  the  States,  in  any  place  oocupied  by  the  American  troops,  and  of 
which  they  have  not  taken  possession ;  such  articles  may  be  freely  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Mexicsn  government,  and  transported  in  such  msnner,  and  to  such  places, 
as  may  suit  its  convenience. 

Abticlb  X. — Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  convention,  sll  public 
oflkes  not  in  the  occupation  of  the  American  troops,  and  all  archives,  utensils,  and 
furniture  of  such  offices  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  officers  of  the  general  or  State 
governments;  and  as  soon  as  other  convenient  places  can  be  provided  for  the  trot^ 
and  officers  now  occupving  them,  all  convents  of  nuns,  colleges  for  education,  public 
hospitals,  and  other  buildings  for  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  immediately  vacated  and 
delivered  up. 

Abticlb  XI. — In  all  places  occupied  by  the  American  troops,  the  federal  and  state 
eoorts  of  justice,  and  civil  tribunalti  of  every  grade,  may  enter  freely  and  without  any 
interruption,  upon  the  exerri«e  of  their  appropriate  functions  in  conformity  with  the 
Mexican  law.  Nor  will  the  American  military  tribunals,  created  by  their  authority, 
take  cognizance  of,  or  interfere  in  any  cause  or  matter,  vnless  a  person  belonging  to 
the  Americsn  srmy  be  originally  a  party,  or  the  interest  of  the  American  government 
or  army  be  concerned ;  in  which  casea  the  jurisdietion  shall  remain  in  them ;  and  the 
tribonab  reco|;nised  and  to  be  rMpecled  by  the  Ainerican  traqfy  sIm^ 
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dwignalRl  M  IprbI  hj  tlw  proper  antkorilj  of  tlie  Mexinn  gRMnl  or  rtslB  gowmi- 
■MuU  wprrtiwly. 

AmTirLK  XIL^In  the  Mtnl  dUtriet  thm  maj  bo  orguiiied  and  armed,  a  ferco 
of  «i  humlfrd  mm  of  police  or  natioiial  fuanl,  to  pfwenro  order  and  maintain  pofieB, 
•ad  in  odier  pUrca  oecupird  br  the  Ameiiean  Ibrera,  the  commandeia  thereof  and  the 
Hoxican  ciTil  authofiiaea  ihaU  agree  on  the  eatabfiihment  of  a  cooirenient  foiee  Ar 
■■Mar  porpoece. 

Abticlb  XIII. — In  futnre,  at  heivtfiibiVv  in  all  the  plaeea  ocrupied,  Mexieana,  m 
tam^nen  midrnt  in  Meiico,  thall  mjny  the  proipctiim  of  penon  and  propert?  gwi- 
•nliod  hjr  the  conaiilution  and  lawa  of  (be  RepuMie;  and  aa  haa  beretowre  been  done, 
■II  nippiiea  taken  for  the  Amrrican  army  ahall  be  paid  for  at  fiur  pricea. 

Abticli  XI  V^— The  commanding  offirtta  of  the  American  fbrcei  on  the  northmi 
frontier  of  Meiioo  ihaU  oae  all  their  iodiaence  to  pwyrt,  the  ineuraona  of  nvagfa 
inlo  the  Mexican  lenrilDiy,  and  the  robbery  and  ilUiaatflMrt  of  the  inliabitanta  And 
the  Meiiean  forcea  may  aawmbia,  oppoae,  and  ponnia  aaU  Indiana,  even  within  the 
Ihwa  occnpird  by  the  American  troofw,  witfaoai  being  ooMidered  aa  infringing  the 
proriaooa  of  thia  convention. 

AmricLi  XV«— The  American  army  will  continoo  to  raiped  aa  hitherto,  the  !■► 
ploi  and  free  exetci«  of  the  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Mexican  RepaUic,  ip  pohie 
and  private;  and  chmrh  property  ihall  be  aubject  only  to  auch  lawa  aa  were  m  en^ 
•Me,  or  may  be  pamed  by  the  Mexican  government. 

AvrtcLi  XVL — If  any  body  of  armed  men  be  iimblfd  in  any  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican Repnblic,  with  a  view  of  committing  hoitilitiei,  not  anthoiiaed  by  either  goven- 
Bont,  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  cither  or  both  of  the  contmetinf  partiea  to  nppoie  and 
di^Mrm  each  body,  without  ooondering  thoae  who  fompo»B  it  aa  having  fotJeited  the 
nralection  of  the  lawa  of  nationa,  ank«  they  have  been  gaihy  of  robbery  or  mnder. 
The  performance  of  thia  duty  AaU  not  be  comidered  an  infraction  of  thia  conttptian 

Abticlb  XVII.— Thia  convention  ihall  remain  in  force  during  Iho  period  fixed  by 
the  trea^r  rigned  on  the  td  inatant,  at  Onadahipe  Hidalgo ;  or,  until  one  party  ihall 
give  to  the  other  notice  of  ita  temdnatioo  with  the  Iblhming  additional  delay,  viL: 
Five  dayi  lor  all  placee  within  rixty  leagoee  of  the  capital,  aeven  daya  for  all  phcee 
within  ninety  leaguea,  and  twenty  daya  for  all  other  plaoea.  The  ratification  of  ihii 
convention  liiall  be  exchanged  at  Mexico,  within  aeven  daya  from  ita  ttgnature. 

In  &ith  of  which  thie  convention  has  been  signed  in  quadruplicate  faj  the  comnie- 
rione^^  the  day,  month,  and  year  firrt  mentioned. 

ionacio  de  mora  T  VILLAMIL, 

BENITO  QUIJANO, 

W.  J.  WORTH,  Bvt  Maj.  Gen. 

PERSIFOR  F.  8MrrH,  Bvt  Brig.  Gen. 

Thia  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original,  which  waa  approved  of  in  the  dty  of  Qoeictaro 
by  the  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  army,  by  order  of  his  excellency  the  president,  which 
was  communicated  to  us  with  the  note  of  his  excellency  the  minister  of  war,  under 
date  of  March  4,  which  follows : 

'*  On  this  day  I  transmit  to  the  geueral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  c^entiona  at  Qae- 
retaro,  the  following  copy: 

**  His  exceIleiK7,  the  president  pro  tern,,  in  a  council  with  the  nvnisters,  has  exam- 
ined the  armistice,  agreed  between  the  Mexican  Generals  Don  Ignacio  de  Mora  y 
Vilamil  and  Don  Benito  Quijano,  and  the  genorals  of  the  American  army,  Wonh  and 
Smith,  and  yoo  are  hereby  authorised,  as  general-in<hief  of  the  army  of  operations, 
to  give  your  signature  to  the  said  document  accompanying  those  two  originals,  signed 
by  the  aforesaid  generals. 

*'  After  having  ratified  these  documents,  you  will  forward  them  to  this  office." 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  general' in-chief  has  sancttcmed  the  armistice,  the 
copy  of  which  I  return,  with  the  two  copies  that  you  transmitted  me,  frith  your  note 
of  the  2d  of  the  present  month,  to  be  ratified  by  the  general-in-chief  of  the  North 
American  army.  Be  pleased  to  send  it  to  this  office  so  that  it  be  published  in  doa 
form  of  Uw.  IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y  VILLA.MIL, 

BENITO  QUU.ANO, 

Ratified  by  me,  in  tho  dty  of  Mexico,  the  6th  of  Maich,  1848. 

W.  O.  BUTLER, 
M^or  General  U«  8L  A*  ■T'*—*w*»«**tw»g, 
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TREATY 

Of  P^Me,  Friendship,  Limitt,  and  SeCUement,  between  the  United  Statei  of  Amerlcft 
and  the  Mexican  Republic,  concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  and  ratified  with  the  amendments,  by  the  American  Senate,  March  tenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God : 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  Slates,  animated  by  a  sin- 
oere  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between 
the  two  republics,  and  to  establish,  on  a  solid  basis,  relations  of  peace  and  friendship, 
which  shall  confer  reciprocal  benefits  on  the  citizens  of  both,  and  assure  the  concoidt 
harmony,  and  mutual  confidence  wherein  the  two  people  should  live  as  good  neigl^ 
bors,  have,  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries;  that  is  to  say, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  N.  P.  Trist,  a  citizen  of  the  Untied 
States*  and  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  appointed  Don  Luis  Goniaga 
Guevas,  Don  Bernardo  Conto,  and  Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said  Repots 
lie,  who,  af^er  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  powers,  have,  under  tbt 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  the  author  of  peace,  arrangisd,  agreed  upon,  and  signed  the 
following  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limita,  and  settlement,  between  the  United  Stalet 
of  America,  and  the  Mexican  Republic. 

AariCLx  I.-^There  shall  be  firm  and  univemi  peace  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  between  their  respective  countries^  territf^ 
ries,  cities,  town%  and  people,  without  exception  of  P^Mes  or  persona. 

Abticli  fl^— Immediately  on  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  a  convention  ahall  be 
entered  into  between  a  commissioner  or  commtssionerB  appointed  by  the  generaUn* 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Mexi- 
can government,  to  the  end  that  a  provisional  suspension  of  hostilities  shall  take  plaoe; 
and  that  in  the  places  occupied  by  the  said  forces,  constitutional  order  may  be  reMeb- 
lished,  as  regards  the  politicsl,  administrative,  and  judicial  branches,  so  fiu*  as  this  shdl 
be  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  militaiT  occupation. 

Article  III^ — Immediately  upon  the  ranfication  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  mders  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders  of  their 
land  and  naval  forces,  requiring  the  latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall  then  have  been 
ratified  by  the  government  of  the  Bfexican  Republic)  immediately  to  desist  from  block- 
ading any  Mexican  porta;  and  requiring  the  former  (under  the  same  condition),  to 
commence  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  withdrawing  all  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  then  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  pointa  that  shall  be  selected  by 
common  agreement,  at  a  distance  from  the  sespoits  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues ; 
and  such  evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  republic  shall  be  completed  with  the  least 
possible  delay  ;  the  Mexican  government  hereby  binding  itself  to  aflbrd  every  facility 
m  ita  power  for  rendering  the  same  convenient  to  the  troops,  on  their  march,  and  in 
their  new  positions,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understandmg  between  them  and  tlie 
inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  ordera  abaU  be  dispatched  to  the  persons  in  chsrge  of 
the  custom  houses  at  all  porta  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  requiring 
them  (under  the  same  condition)  immediately  to  deliver  possession  of  the  same  to  the 
persons  authorised  by  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  it,  together  with  all  bonds 
and  evidences  of  debt  for  duties  on  importations  and  on  exportations,  not  yet  &Uen 
due.  Moreover,  a  faithful  and  exact  account  shall  be  made  out,  showing  the  entile 
amount  of  all  duties  on  imports,  and  on  exports,  collected  at  such  custom  houses,  or 
elsewhere  in  Mexico,  by  authority  of  the  Uniteil  States,  from  snd  afier  the  day  of  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  and  also  an 
account  of  the  cost  of  collection,  and  such  entire  amount,  deducting  only  the  cost  of 
collection,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

'l*he  evacnatioo  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic  hy  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  abote  itipvlalioo,  shall  be  completed  in  one  month  afbr  th 
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ordm  thrrr  atiiiubtn]  fur  aliall  h»\t  been  received  faj  line  mnumndfT  of  «id  Iraapi, 
or  eooner  if  )iit«ible 

AsTirLB  IV.— ImmrdiatelT  aflcr  the  eichangc  of  ntificatioiH  of  the  peeeent  tietty, 
■II  CMttftt.  Uh\m,  ti*rhtonni,  pluiv*,  and  poMewoiu,  which  have  been  tajien  and  ooco- 
pied  hj  th«  form  of  the  Ciiiird  Stattv  doring  the  prraent  war,  within  the  limita  of  the 
Mexinn  KepuUic,  •«  about  to  1«  cttabliibed  by  the  foUowtnf  article,  ahall  be  dtfi- 
nilelj  mtorrd  to  the  nid  Re|MibUc,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  aima,  apparatoi  of 
war,  munilions,  and  other  public  prupertj.  which  were  in  the  aaid  cactlea  and  ftrit 
when  ra|ilurrd,  and  whifh  ■hall  remain  there  at  the  time  when  thia  treaty  dttll  be 
duly  mtilirJ  \ry  the  Kovemincnt  iif  the  .Mexican  Republic.  To  thia  end,  imiiM»faMy 
upon  the  »it{nature  of  thi«  tn*atv,  orders  tfaall  be  dmildied  to  the  American  oflnr 
cnmmandiiiff  such  cantlea  and  forta,  aecurinK  againat  the  removal  or  deatmctionof  any 
audi  artUlerv,  arm*,  appaimtua  of  war,  nninitidna,  or  other  public  propertj.  Thadly 
of  Mexico,  within  the  inner  lino  of  intrenchraenta  anmianding  the  aaid  city,  ii  eoBi> 
pnhendevl  in  the  above  atipolationa,  aa  regania  the  icatoniiun  of  artilleiy,  apparaHii 
of  war,  dec. 

'Jlie  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Republic  by  the  forcea  of  the 
United  Kutca.  ahall  be  completed  jn  three  roontha  from  the  aaid  exchange  of  nii6e^ 
tiona,  or  sooner  if  poa»ilile ;  the  Mexican  Republic  hereby  engaging,  aa  in  the  fixia* 
going  article,  to  use  all  means  in  its  power  for  (aciUtating  auch  evacuation»  and  no> 
iMng  it  convenient  to  the  troopa,  and  for  promoting  a  ^>od  ntii^rrtaihting  between 
them  and  the  inhahitanta. 

If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both  paztiee  ahonld  not  take  place  in 
time  to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troopa  of  the  United  Slirtea  to  be  *'«HFfplf*til  beim 
the  eommencemeot  of  the  sickly  aeaam,  at  the  Mexican  porta  en  the  Golf  of  Mexico^ 
in  auch  case  a  Criendlv  arrangement  ahall  be  entered  into  between  the  geneial-in-chief 
of  the  aaid  troopa  and  the  Mexican  government,  whereby  healthy  and  othtfwiae  8oii»> 
ble  placestat  a  diatance  from  the  porta  not  exceeding  thirty  leagnaa,  shell  be  dewgnated 
for  the  rewdenoe  of  auch  troopa  aa  may  not  yet  have  rnnbeihrd,  until  the  return  of  the 
healthy  acaaon.  And  the  apace  of  time  here  rcliened  to  aa  comprehending  the  sickl^r 
aeaaon,  shall  be  understood  to  extend  from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  first  day  of 
November. 

All  prisonen  of  war  taken  on  eiiher  aide,  on  land  or  on  aea,  ahaU  be  reatored  as 
aoon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  thia  treaty.  It  ii  also 
agreed,  that  if  any  Mexicans  shouU  now  be  held  as  captivea  by  any  savage  tribe  within 
the  limiu  of  the  United  8tatea,  as  about  to  be  established  by  the  following  artide,  the 
government  of  the  said  United  8tatea  will  exact  the  relcaae  of  auch  captivea,  and  caun 
them  to  be  restored  to  their  country. 

AmrirLi  V. — The  boundary  line  between  the  two  republica  ahall  commence  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  oth- 
erwise called  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  or  oppocite  the  mouth  of  ita  deepcat  branch,  if  it 
should  have  more  than  one  branch  emptying  directly  into  the  aea :  from  thence  op 
the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest  channel,  where  it  haa  more  than  one, 
to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  thence  westwardly 
along  the  whole  aouthcm  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the  town 
called  Paso),  to  ita  western  termination,  thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico,  until  it  interMxrts  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect 
any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  luiid  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  same)  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  aaid  branch  and  of 
the  said  river,  until  it  emplicff  into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  acroas  the  Rio  Cokxado^ 
following  the  diviiuon  line  lictwcen  U()pcr  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Houthern  and  western  limitu  of  New  MejiLico  mentioned  in  thia  article,  are 
thoRe  laid  down  in  the  map,  entitled  "  Map  of  the  United  Mexican  Statea,  as  orga- 
niited  and  defined  by  various  acts  of  the  Congress  of  said  Republic,  and  constructed 
accordini?  to  the  best  authorities.  Re^'ised  edition.  Published  at  New  York,  in  1847, 
by  J.  Dititurnell.'*  Of  which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  tliis  treaty,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture and  M*als  of  the  undersigned  pleni|X)tentiarii*8.  And  in  order  to  preclude  all 
difSculty  in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit  separating  Upper  from  Lower  Califor> 
nia,  it  is  a^jecd  tbat  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the  mk^ 
die  of  the  Rio  Gila,  where  it  unites  with  the  Colorado,  to  a  point  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Pa- 
cific Occon^Hliatant  one  marine  league  due  aouth  of  the  aouthemmoat  pmntof  the  port 
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of  San  Diego,  aocoiding  to  the  plan  of  nid  port,  made  in  the  year  1783,  by  Don 
Joan  Pantojer,  teoond  railing  master  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  pabliahed  at  Madrid,  in 
the  year  1802,  in  the  atlaa  to  the  Toy  ago  of  the  achoonera  Uutil  and  Mexicana,  of 
which  plan  a  copy  ia  hereunto  added,  aigned  and  aealed  by  the  reepective  piMU 
polentiariea. 

In  order  to  deaignate  the  boundary  line  with  doe  predaion,  upon  authofitative  map% 
and  to  eatablidi  on  the  ground  Undmarka  which  shall  show  the  limits  of  both  republici^ 
aa  described  in  the  present  article,  the  two  governments  ahall  each  appoint  a  oomniia- 
aiooer  and  a  surveyor,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  «i* 
change  of  ratification  of  this  treaty,  ahall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  piocead, 
to  ran  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in  ita  wliole  oourae  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Brvim 
del  Norte.  They  ahall  keep  journals,  and  make  <fut  plana  of  their  operationa ;  and 
tlia  result  agreed  upon  by  them  ahall  be  deeoied  a  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have 
the  aanie  f^ce  as  if  it  were  inaoted  therein.  The  two  gowcrnmenta  will  amicably 
agree  regarding  what  may  be  necessary  to  theae  persona,  and  alao  aato  their  respecttvo 
•aoorta,  should  such  be  necessary. 

The  boundary  line  eatabliahed  by  thia  article  ahall  be  religioualy  reapeded  by  eieh 
of  the  two  republica,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be  made  therein,  except  by  the  expreaa 
and  free  oonaent  of  both  nations,  biwfuUy  given  by  the  general  government  of  each, 
In  oonlbrmity  with  ita  own  conatitution. 

ABTICI.B  VL— The  vesaels  and  citizens  of  the  United  Slataa  ahall,  in  all  time  hane 
a  free  and  umnterrupted  paasage  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by  the  river  Colorado^ 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their  pnistssiona  situated  north  of  tht 
boundary  line  defined  in  the  preceding  article ;  it  being  understood,  that  thia  pao* 
i|fe  ia  to  be  by  navigating  the  Gulf  ^  California  and  Um  river  Colorado ;  and  nol 
by  land,  without  the  expreaa  conaent  of  the  Mexican  government. 

If,  by  the  examination  that  may  be  made,  it  ahoukl  be  aaoertained  to  be  practicable 
and  advantageooa  to  eonalniet  a  road,  canal,  or  ndlway,  which  ahould,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  ran  upon  the  fiver  Gik,  or  upon  ita  right  or  ita  left  bank,  withm  the  apace  of  one 
marine  league  firom  cith«  margin  of  the  river,  the  goverameola  of  both  republica  will 
form  an  agreement  regarding  ita  oonatniction,  in  order  that  it  may  aerve  equally  for  the 
use  and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

AmricLX  VII. — ^The  fiver  Gihu  and  the  part  of  the  Del  Norte  lying  below  the 
aouthera  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article,  divided  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  republica,  the  navigation  of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo,  below 
aaid  boundary,  shall  be  firee  and  common  to  the  vesseb  and  citizena  of  both  countriea ; 
and  neither  shall,  without  the  ooneent  of  the  other,  constract  any  work  that  may  im- 
pede or  interrapt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercase  of  thia  right— 4iot  even  for  the  poiw 
pooe  of  fovoring  new  methoda  of  navigation.  Nor  ahall  any  tax  or  contribution, 
under  any  denomination  or  title,  be  levied  upon  vessels,  or  persons  navigating  the 
aame,  or  upon  merehandiae,  or  eflSscta  tranaported  thereon,  except  in  the  case  of  land- 
ing upon  one  of  their  diorea.  I^  for  the  purpoee  of  making  said  rivers  navigable,  or 
for  maintaining  them  in  auch  state,  it  shouki  be  necessary  or  advantageous  to  estab- 
liah  any  lax  or  contribution,  thia  shall  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  both 
governmentiL 

Tlie  atipulationa  contained  in  the  preaent  article  shall  not  impair  the  territorial  righli 
of  either  republic,  within  its  eatabtisbed  limita. 

AnncLit  VIII. — Mexicana  now  established  in  territoriea  previoody  belooginf  to 
Mexico,  and  which  remain,  for  the  ftitore,  within  the  limitB  of  tbe  United  States^  m 
defined  by  the  preaent  treaty,  ahall  be  free  to  continue  where  they  now  reside,  or  to 
remove,  at  any  time,  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  retaining  the  property  which  they 
poaseas  in  tbe  aaid  territoriea,  or  disposing  tliereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds  wher^ 
ever  they  pleaae,  without  their  being  subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribution, 
or  tax,  or  charge  whatever. 

^  Thoee  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  said  territory,  may  either  retain  the  title  and 
righta  of  Mexican  dtizena,  or  acquire  thoee  of  citizens  oSf  tbe  flinted  States.  But 
they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make  their  selection  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty;  and  thoee  who  shall  remain  in  the 
aaid  territoriea  after  the  expirmtion  of  that  year,  ^thout  having  declarad  thdr  intan* 
tioo  to  iMaailbedMmctar  of  Mexican  ciliMDa,  shall  be  oonaiderBd  to  ha^iCclaeled  to 
JliMBe  of  Uw  Unilad 
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In  dif  Mid  trrritnn«*t.  propprty  of  rtenr  kind,  now  brlooging  to  IfiifaiM  Ml 
MteMinhtf^l  thrrr,  ihall  be  invii>Uilily  rMpertcvL  The  preeeot  owncn,  Um  hsn  of 
themt,  and  all  Mexican!  who  may  hrmfter  acquife  property  by  cootnci,  ahsU  cawy, 
with  nMf>ert  to  it,  guarantees  eijually  ample,  as  if  the  same  betoaged  to  dtaena  of  tfai 
United  Sutes. 

AnrtrLK  IX.^Tbe  Mexicans,  wh«>,  in  the  terriioriea  afonaaid,  ahall  not  pfffasit 
ihm  character  of  citiarns  of  the  Mexican  Kepoblic,  conformably  with  what  is  slipD- 
hlod  in  the  preceding  artide,  shall  lie  incorporated  into  the  Uoioo  of  the  Unilad 
admiited  as 


and  admiited  as  aoon  as  po<isiMe,  according  to  the  prindplea  of  the  federal 
gtiluiion.  u>  tlie  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  dtiaena  of  the  Uniied  Stalea.  la  ihi 
■Manthne,  they  dhall  be  maintained  mud  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  Iftotf, 
their  property,  and  the  ct^il  rights  now  vested  in  them,  aoooiding  lo  the  Mexican  Inm, 
With  respect  to  political  rights,  their  condition  shall  be  on  an  equality  with  that  of  ihi 
Inhabiiants  of  the  other  territories  of  the  ('nited  States,  and  at  least  equally  good  as 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  fjouinana  and  the  Floridaa,  when  those  provioeea,  by  tiiB^ 
fer  from  the  French  Republic,  and  the  crown  of  8pain,  became  territories  of  ihi 
United  Hutea. 

The  moi4  ample  guaranty  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  ecclesiastica  and  religioua  ootf^ 
rations,  or  communitiea,  as  well  in  the  disrhaige  of  the  offices  of  their  ministiy,  m 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  of  erery  kind,  whether  individual  or  corpoffalu 
'Hiis  guaranty  shall  embrace  all  temples,  houses,  and  edificea  dedicated  to  the  Romui 
Catholic  worship ;  as  well  as  all  property  destined  to  iu  support,  or  to  that  of  schoQh» 
hospitals,  or  other  foundationa  for  charitable  or  beneficial  purposes.  No  peopa^  «f 
ttiis  nature  shall  be  considered  as  having  become  the  property  of  the  Americaa  gsf" 
omment,  or  as  subject  to  be  by  it  disposed  cC  or  diverted  lo  other  iia«. 

Finally,  the  relations  and  cooununication  between  Catholics,  living  io  the  toiimhi 
afsTMaid,  and  their  respective  ecdesiasttcal  authorities,  shaO  be  open,  free,  and  exeail 
from  all  himlrsnoe  whatever,  even  ahbough  such  avthoritieB  dMld  not  redde  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mexican  RepuMic,  as  defined  by  this  trsaty ;  and  this  freedoB  shaO 
continue  so  long  as  a  new  demarkation  of  eccleaasticsl  districts  shall  not  havo  been 
made  conformably  with  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

[Thtt  ariicle  i»  expung^'d,  and  in  iu  stead,  the  8enste  has  adopted  and  inserted  •ubsisn- 
tially.  ihf  third  srticlr  of  the  trcsty  with  France  of  I^tiO,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  lo  the 
effect  that  inhaliitsntt  of  the  ceded  territory  •hali  be  ineorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
State*,  and  admitted  as  toon  as  congreM  Ahall  determine,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
federal  confiiiiiiiion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immuaiUesof  citixms 
of  the  United  Siatrt;  and  in  the  meantime,  ibey  i^aJl  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  fbii 
eitjoymeiit  of  tbrir  liberty,  properly,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess.] 

AsTicLi  X. — (Expunged. ) — All  grants  of  Isnd  msde  by  the  Mexican  government, 
or  by  the  competent  authorities,  in  territories  previously  appertaining  to  Mexico,  and 
remaining  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Htstes,  shall  he  respected  as 
valid  to  the  same  extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid  if  the  aaid  territories  bad 
remained  within  tlie  limits  of  Mexico.  But  the  grantees  of  Isnd  in  Texaa,  put  io 
possession  thereof,  who,  by  reason  of  the  drcumstances  of  the  country  dnoe  the  begin- 
■hig  of  the  troubles  between  Texas  aiu)  the  Mexican  government,  may  have  beea 
prevented  from  fultilling  all  the  conJitions  o(  their  grants,  shall  be  under  the  obligs. 
tion  to  fulfill  the  said  conditions  within  the  periods  limited  in  the  same  reapectivdy, 
such  periods  to  he  now  counted  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  tfaii 
treaty  ;  in  default  of  which,  said  grants  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  8tate  of  Texas, 
in  virtue  of  the  stipulutionH  contained  in  this  article. 

The  fureiroing  stipulation  in  regard  to  grantees  of  land  in  Texas,  is  extended  to  all 
grantees  of  land  in  the  territories  aforeauid,  HM*whfre  than  in  Texaa,  put  in  poaseanon 
under  Mich  grants :  and  in  default  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  any  soch 
grant  within  the  new  period,  which,  as  im  al)Ove  stipulated,  begins  with  the  dsy  of  tbs 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  thid  treaty,  the  same  shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  Mexican  government  dcclarea  that  no  grant  whatever  of  lands,  in  Texas,  has 
been  made  since  the  second  day  of  March,  one  thouaand  dght  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
and  that  no  grant  whatever  of  lands  in  any  of  the  territories  albresaid,  has  hoen  mdi 
■nee  the  thirteenth  daj  of  May,  one  thousand  dght  hundred  and  fiwty-siz. 
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AmncLB  XI. — Conaidering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territoriea  which,  by  the  pre 
■ent  treaty  are  to  be  comprehended  for  the  fiiture,  wilhin  the  limits  of  the  Unitid 
States,  is  now  occupied  by  savage  tribes  who  will  hereafter  be  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of  Mexico 
would  be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly  agreed,  that  all  such  incursions 
dull  be  forcibly  restrained  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  whensoaver  this 
nay  be  necessary ;  and  that  when  they  cannot  be  prevented,  they  shall  be  punished 
by  the  said  government,  and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall  be  exacted— all  in  Ih*        * 
mnuB  way,  and  widi  equal  diligence  and  energy,  as  if  the  same  incursions  were  Cflvi*  . . 
Bitted  within  its  own  terrritory,  against  its  own  citizens.  V 

ft  shall  not  be  Uwful,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  fsr  any  inhabitant  of  the  Uallii     $-  ^ 
^ates  to  purchaae  or  acquire  any  Mexican,  or  anv  foreigner  residing  in  Mexico,  who      *^ 

ly  have  been  captured  by  Indians  inhabiting  toe  territory  of  either  of  the  two  r»> 
publics ;  nor  to  purchase  or  acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind, 
stolen  within  Mexican  territory  by  such  Indians ;  nor  to  provide  such  Indians  with 
firearms  or  ammunition,  by  sale  or  otherwise. 

And  in  the  event  of  any  persuo  er  persons  captured  within  Mexican  tenitory  by 
Indians,  being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the 
btter  engages  and  binds  itself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  so  soon  as  it  shall  know 
of  such  captives  being  within  its  territory,  and  shall  be  able  so  to  do,  through  the  tM/ 
fal  exercise  of  its  influence  and  power,  to  rescue  them,  and  return  them  to  their  coun- 
try, or  deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Mexican  government,     'flie 
Mexican  authorities  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  to  the  government  of  the  Unitdl 
Stales  notice  of  such  captures,  and  its  agent  shall  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  tfie 
t^ffAiaintenance  and  transflUHkm  of  the  reacued  captives;  who,  in  the  meantime,  shift 
.  TO  treated  with  the  utmoat  hospitality  by  the  Americaa  authorities,  at  the  place  when 
Mliey  may  be.    But,  if  the  gomnment  of  the  United  States,  before  leceiving  such  no- 
tice from  Mexico,  sboold  obuin  intelligence  through  any  other  channel,  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  Mexican  captivea  within  its  territory,  it  mil  proceed  forthwith  to  e£fect  their 
relaaes  and  deliv«j  to  the  Mexican  agent,  as  above  stipulated. 

For  the  purpoei  flf  giving  to  these  stipulations  the  fullest  poasible  efficacy,  therefaj 
affording  the  secuifty  and  ndress  demanded  by  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  ^I'ites  will  now  and  hereafter  pass,  without  unnecessary  ddaj, 
and  always  vigilantly  eidoice,  auch  laws  aa  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require. 
And  ftnally,  t^  sacredness  ef  Ibji  obligation  ahaU  never  be  loat  sight  of  by  the  said 
government,  when  providing  -ftr  Hm.  leMoval  of  Indians  ftrom  any  portion  of  said 
territories,  or  for  its  behig  settled  bf  dtena  of  the  United  States ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, special  care  ahall  be  taken  ntt  to  plioe  ita  Indian  occupants  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  new  homes,  by  committing  mom  invasions  which  the  United  States  have 
aolemnly  obliged  themselves  to  restraia. 

Abticlk  XII. — In  consideratioD  of  ibl  oMBiion  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  in  the  fifth  ar^le  of  the  present  treaty,  the  government  of 
the  United  Statea  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  doHars,  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  aodea  bekiw  specified. 

The  Mexican  government  ahall,  at  the  time  of  nSU^fing  tbit  treaty,  declare  whSdi 
of  these  two  m<^  of  payment  it  prefers;  and  the  mode  ao  elected  by  it,  shall  bo 
conformed  to  by  that  of  the  United  Statea. 

First  mode  of  payment — Immediately  after  this  treaty  ahall  have  been  duly  ratiMl 
by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  government  by  that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  Mexico^  in 
the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  Mexico.  For  the  remaining  twelve  millions  of  dollara,  tho 
United  States  shell  create  a  stock,  bearing  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  payable  annually  at  the  city  of  Washington ;  the  pin- 
cipal  of  said  stock  to  be  redeemable  there,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  the 
Uniteil  Stsies  at  any  time  after  two  years  ftxNn  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this 
treaty ;  six  months'  public  notice  of  the  intention  to  redeem  the  same  being  previously 
given.  Certificates  of  auch  stock  in  proper  fi>nn,  for  such  sums  as  shall  be  specified 
by  the  Mexican  government,  shall  be  delivered,  and  tnnsferraole  by  the  said  goveni- 
nent  lo  the  same  by  that  of  tho  United  States. 
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Saeond  rooJe  of  paymmu— ImiDfduitelT  mhn  this  Imtj  iWI  have  btco  dvlr  fili' 
itd  bv  the  KOTrmrarnt  (^  the  Meiican  repuUir,  the  tain  of  three  mitlioot  of  dolbra 
itMlt  be  p«kl  to  the  Mid  goveniment  Lty  that  of  the  I'niled  Siatei*  at  the  «ty  of  Ma- 
ioo,  in  the  roU  or  silver  coin  <»f  Mexico.  The  rrnialmng  twelve  miHiooe  of  dolkn 
•hall  be  paid  at  the  mme  place,  and  in  the  «an>e  coin,  in  annual  inftaUaenta  of  tlina 
nrW— ^  of  dollan  each,  toftether  with  iiitemt  on  the  aame,  at  the  rate  of  aix  per  em. 
per  annum.  Thi»  interrat  ahall  U^gin  to  run  upon  the  whole  aam  of  twelve  imWiflna 
ftooi  the  day  of  the  ratiAralion  of  the  prraent  treaty  hy  the  Meiican  governnient,  lod 
the  flwt  of  the  inataknenla  ahall  lie  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  firooi  the  aaaa 
d^.  Together  » ith  each  annual  inatalment,  aa  it  &lla  doe,  the  whole  inlereat  amw 
log  on  each  inatalment  from  the  beginning  ihall  ako  be  paid. 

[Certificatea,  in  the  proper  Amn,  far  the  aaid  ioatalmenta*  reapectivdy»  in  soch  aaiiii 
aa  ahall  be  deaired  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  transfarrable  bj  it,  abaO  be  dalh^ 
arad  to  the  aaid  government  by  that  of  the  United  Stalaa.] 

(N.  B.— The  firat  of  thete  nMidea  ia  njeded.  The  kller  ia  adopted,  with  the  o- 
eeptioQ  of  the  laat  paragraph,  within  the  bndwta.) 

AmricLK  X!!!. — ^The  Lnited  Htatea  engage,  Boreovtr,  to  aaauma  and  pay  to  the 
diimuita  all  the  amounta  now  doe  them,  and  thoae  hereafter  to  beeome  doe,  by  leaim 
of  the  claima  already  liquidated  and  dedded  agafaiat  the  Mexican  republic,  under  tfaa 
emvwitiona  between  the  two  repoblica,  aevcfal^  eoochided  oo  the  eleventh  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thir^-nine,  and  on  tht  thirtieth  day  of  January,  eigfalei 
huodrrd  and  forty-three;  ao  that  the  Meaican  rapoblic  ahall  be  abaolotdy  exempt  far 
tht  future,  from  all  ezpenae  whatever  on  account  of  the  aaid  daima. 

AaricLK  XIV. — ^The  United  Stalaa  do  fiurthermore  diaeharga  the  Mexican  repaid 
Ke  from  all  claima  of  dtiaena  of  the  United  Statea,  not  havelofoia  decided  againat  tht 
Mexican  government,  which  may  have  ariaen  previooriy  to  the  date  of  the  aignatore 
oT  thia  treaty ;  which  diacharge  dial]  be  final  and  parpatoal,  whetlMr  tht  aaid  daimft 
be  Rjeded  or  allowed  by  the  board  of  commianoneei  provided  fcr  is  tha  following 
article,  and  whatevar  ahall  be  the  total  amount  af  thoea  aUowad. 

AaricLi  X  V.^The  United  Statea  exonerating  Mexico  from  aO  donand  on  aooomit 
of  the  claima  of  the  citiiena  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  cooaidering  them 
entirely  and  fi»ever  canceled,  whatever  their  amount  may  be,  undertake  to  make  atii- 
foction  for  the  aame,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  and  one  <{uarter  miUiona  of  dol- 
lara.  To  aarertain  the  validity  and  amount  of  thoae  daima,  a  board  of  commiaBonen 
ahall  be  oataMiahed  by  the  govemownt  of  the  United  Statea,  whoae  awarda  ahall  ba 
final  and  concluaive ;  provided,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  each  claim,  the 
board  ahall  be  guidetj  and  governed  by  the  prinoplea  and  rulea  of  deciaion  preaodbed 

Sthe  first  and  fifth  articlea  of  the  unratilM  convention,  oondudad  at  the  dtof  of 
exico,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one  thoumnd  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ;  and  in  no  caae  ahall  an  award  be  made  in  fiivor  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by 
theae  prinriplea  and  rulea. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aaid  board  of  commiaaioneri,  or  of  the  daimanta,  any 
hooka,  records,  or  documents  in  the  poaaeasion  or  power  of  the  government  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  ahall  be  deemed  neceasary  to  the  just  decision  of  any  claim,  the  eom- 
miasioner,  or  the  claimanta  through  them,  ahall,  within  aoch  period  aa  Coogreaa  may 
deaignate,  make  an  application  in  writing  for  tbe  aame,  addmaed  to  the  Mexican 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Mexican  government  engagea,  at  the  earlieat  poaaible  moment  after 
the  receipt  of  such  demand,  to  cauae  any  of  the  booka,  records,  or  docuntenta,  aospe- 
dfiedy  which  shall  be  in  their  poaaeMiion  or  power  (or  authenticated  copiea  or  extrada 
of  the  same)  to  be  transmitted  to  the  said  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  immediately 
deliver  them  over  to  the  aaid  board  of  commiaRioners :  Provided,  that  no  audi  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  hy.  or  at  tht*  instance  of  any  claimant,  until  tbe  facta  which  it  is 
expected  to  prove  by  such  books,  records,  or  documents,  ahall  have  beer,  stated  under 
>ath  or  affirmation. 

Article  XVI. — Each  of  the  contracting  partiea  reserves  to  itself  the  entire  right  to 
fortify  whatever  point  within  ita  territory  it  may  judge  proper  ao  to  fortify  for  its 
lacurity. 

AariCLK  XVn.^-The  treaty  of  amity  commerce,  and  navigation,  eonduded  at  tha 
dty  of  Mexico,  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1831,  between  tha  United  Slateaof 
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America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  except  the  additional  article,  and  except  ao 
fitf  at  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty  may  not  be  incompatible  with  any  slipulatioo 
eontained  in  the  preeent  treaty,  is  hereby  reriTed  for  the  period  of  eight  yean  from 
Iht  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue 
aa  if  incorporated  therein ;  it  being  understood,  that  each  of  the  contracting  partiea 
raaenraf  to  itaelf  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  said  period  of  eight  years  shall  have 
expired,  to  terminate  the  aame  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of  auch  intention  to  tha 
other  party. 

AaricLB  XVin. — All  supplies  whatever,  for  the  troQpa  of  the  United  StatM  in 
Mexico,  aniving  at  the  ports  in  the  occupation  of  such  troops,  previous  to  the  final 
evacuation  thereof,  although  subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom  houses  at 
such  ports,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind ;  the  gotem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  hereby  pledging  its  fiuth  to  estahJiah,  and  vigilantly  to  enforce 
all  possible  guards  for  securing  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  prev«aiting  the  importation, 
under  cover  of  this  stipulation,  of  any  irtieles  other  than  such,  boSi  in  kind  and  in 

?iiality,  as  shall  really  be  wanted  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  forces  of  the 
Jnitcd  States  during  the  time  they  may  remain  in  Mexico.  To  this  end,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  ofikers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  to  denounce  to  the  Mexican 
authorities  at  the  respective  ports,  any  attempts  at  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipula- 
tion which  they  maj  know  o(,  or  umj  have  reason  to  suspect,  and  to  give  to  such 
authorities  all  the  aid  in  their  power  with  regard  thereto;  and  every  such  attempt, 
when  duly  proved  and  established  by  the  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal,  shall  be 
punished  by  the  confiacatkn  of  the  property  so  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  introduoed. 
Abticlk  XIX.— With  leapect  to  all  metchandiae,  effects,  and  nroperty  whatsoever, 
imported  into  ports  of  Mexioo^  whilst  in  the  occupetion  of  the  roroes  of  the  United 
States,  whether  by  citizens  of  dtlier  Republic,  or  by  citixeiia  or  subjects  of  any  neutral 
nation,  the  fbllowing  rukv  shall  be  observed : 

1.  All  auch  merchandise,  efiects,  and  propertr,  if  imported  previously  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  custom  houses  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  third 
article  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from  confiscation,  although  the  importation  of 
the  same  be  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  tariff 

2.  The  Muiie  perfect  exemption  sliall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  roerchandiae,  efiects, 
and  property,  imported  subseoucntly  to  the  restoratioo  of  the  custom  houses  and  nre- 
viouHly  to  the  sixty  days  fixed  in  the  following  article  for  the  earning  into  force  ot  the 
Mexican  tarifii;  at  such  ports  respectively ;  the  sbU  merchandise,  efiecta,  and  property 
being,  however,  at  the  time  of  their  impoititioo,  subiect  to  the  payment  of  dutiea,  aa 
provided  for  in  the  said  following  article 

3.  All  merchandise,  eflecta,  a^  pvopeity,  deaeribed  in  the  two  roles  foregoing,  shall, 
during  their  continuance  at  the  place  of  importation,  or  upon  their  leaving  sudi  plaee 
for  the  interior,  be  exempt  firom  all  duty,  tax  or  impost,  of  every  kind,  under  wbat- 
aoever  title  or  denomination.  Nor  shall  tiiey  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge  what- 
soever upon  the  sale  thereof 

4.  All  merchandise,  efl^ts  and  property  described  in  the  first  and  second  niles, 
which  shall  have  been  removed  to  any  place  in  the  interior,  whilst  such  place  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall,  during  their  continoanoe 
therein,  be  exempt  from  all  tax  upon  the  sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from  eveij 
kind  of  import  or  contribution,  under  whatever  title  or  denomination. 

6.  But,  if  any  merchandise,  effects,  or  property,  described  in  the  first  and  second 
rules,  shall  be  removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  foroea  of  the 
United  States,  they  shall,  upon  their  introduction  into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale 
or  consumption  there,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws, 
they  would  be  required  to  pay  in  such  cases,  if  they  had  been  imported  in  the  time 
of  peace,  through  the  maritime  custom  houses,  and  had  there  paid  the  duties  oon- 
formablv  with  the  Mexican  tariff. 

6.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects,  or  property  described  in  the  first  and 
second  rules,  and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  sImII  have  the  right  to  reship  the 
same,  exempt  from  all  tax,  impost,  or  contribution  whatever. 

With  respect  to  tlie  metals,  or  other  property  exported  from  any  Mexican  port 
whilst  m  the  occupation  of  the  foicea  of  the  United  Stales,  and  previously  to  the 
lertaratlun  of  the  custom  house  at  such  port,  no  penon  aiiell  be  leqnired  bj  the 
Mtrinn  authorities,  whether  general  er  state,  to  pay  any  §»»  duty,  or  contritHitioa 
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Qpon  any  foth  exporUtion,  or  in  any  manner  to  accoiiA  lor  the  flaine  to  die  niJ 
aulhoritira. 

Aarif  LK  XX. — ^Through  conaderaliona  for  tlie  intererta  of  commerce  geoeraHj.tt 
U  asriHiK  that  if  Ifn  than  tkity  daye  ihouM  clapae  betwren  the  date  of  the  aagnatme 
of  thia  trrdty  ami  thr  restoration  of  the  cuatom  houara,  confbrmahly  with  the  atipak- 
taofi  in  the  ibiril  artirtr.  in  atirh  caae.  aH  mcrrhamiiap,  efircta.  and  property  what8»- 
cver.  arriviiiK  at  the  Mriican  port«  after  the  mtoration  of  the  aaid  cuatom  buuBBa, 
WhI  |»rrviiiu»iy  to  the  expimiion  of  tlie  nxty  day*  after  the  day  of  the  aignatuie  of 
tfiia  treaty,  ahall  be  admined  to  entry ;  and  no  other  dotiea  ahall  be  levied  therean, 
than  llv  dutiea  caUtiUibrd  b)*  the  tariff  found  in  fi»rce  at  auch  cuatom  houaea,  at  the 
time  of  the  revtoratinn  of  the  aame.  And  to  all  aach  meirhandiae,  eflecta,  and  prap- 
Cfly,  the  rules  eatablithed  by  the  precedini^  article  ahall  apply. 

ABTicLt  XXf^lf,  unhappily,  any  diaap^reemrnt  ahould  hereafter  eriae  between 
the  giwemmeiiu  of  the  two  republica,  whether  with  reapect  to  the  interpictatioii  of 
any  atipulation  in  thia  treaty,  or  with  mpect  to  any  other  particular  concerning  the 
political  or  commercial  relationa  of  the  two  nationa,  Ihe  aaid  govemmenta,  in  the 
name  of  thane  natiim*.  do  promiae  to  eaHi  other  that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  moit 
■ncere  and  earneat  manner,  to  aettlo  the  diilerencea  ao  ariaing,  and  to  preaerve  the 
•tele  of  peace  and  firiendahip  in  which  the  two  countriee  are  now  pbcing  themaeivef ; 
naing,  for  thi«  end,  mutual  re|>reMentataona  and  pacific  negotiationa.  And  if,  by  then 
meana,  they  ahould  not  be  enabled  to  oome  to  an  agreement,  m  reeort  riiall  not,  on  thii 
Mcount,  be  ha<l  to  repriaala,  aggreanoo,  or  hoatility  of  any  kind,  by  the  one  republie 
•gmicit  Ihe  iHher,  until  the  govenment  of  that  which  deema  itaelf  aggrieved,  ahall 
heve  maturely  conaidered,  in  the  apirit  of  peace  and  good  oeighborafaip.  whetiier  it 
would  not  be  better  that  auch  difierence  ahoold  be  tattled  by  tbie  arhitratioa  of  con- 
roiaaioiiera  appointed  on  each  aide,  or  bv  that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  ahould  soeh 
courae  be  (iropoaed  by  either  party,  it  thall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other,  vnleaa  deemrd 
by  it  altogether  incompatil)le  with  the  nature  of  the  diflBBrence,  or  the  drcumataocea 
of  the  caae. 

Abticle  XXII.— If  (which  ia  not  to  be  expected,  and  which  God  forbid !)  war 
ahall  ui>h4ppily  break  out  between  the  two  republica,  they  now,  with  a  view  to  auch 
calamity,  aoleraiily  pledge  thcmiielvea  to  each  other  and  to  the  work],  to  observe  the 
followiniT  rulen,  abat>lutrly,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  permit*,  and  as  closely  as 
poasiMe  in  all  cases  where  such  absolute  obaenrance  ahall  be  impoaaiUe. 

1.  ihe  mrrchanta  (Neither  republic  then  residing  within  the  other  shall  be  allowed 
to  lemuin  twelve  months  (for  those  dwelling  in  the  interior),  and  aix  monlha  (for  thoae 
dwelling  at  the  iiea{jortji)  to  collect  their  debta  and  aettle  their  affairs ;  during  which 
periods,  they  shall  enjoy  the  aanus  protection,  and  be  on  the  aame  footing,  in  all  re* 
apcctff,  as  the  citizens  or  subjects  of^  the  moet  friendly  natione:  and  at  the  expiration 
thereof,  or  at  any  time  before,  they  ahall  have  full  liberty  to  depart,  carrying  off  all 
their  efferta,  without  moleatation  or  hindrance ;  conforming  therein  to  the  aame  laws 
which  the  citizens  or  bubiects  of  the  most  friendly  nati<Hii»  are  required  to  conform  to. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  armiea  of  either  nation  into  the  lerritoria  of  the  other, 
women  and  children,  eocleaiaslics,  acholani  of  every  faculty,  cultivator*  of  the  earth, 
merchantii,  artianns,  manufucturrrs,  and  fiahermen,  unarmed  and  inhabiting  unfortified 
towns,  villages,  or  placea,  and  in  general,  all  persona  whoee  oceopatiooe  are  for  Hie 
common  sub«i«tence  and  benefit  of  mankind,  ahall  be  allowed  to  oontinua  their  respect- 
ive employ menta  unnx^ested  in  their  peraona.  Nor  shall  their  hooaea  or  goodfi  be 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle  taken,  nor  their  fielda  wasted,  by  the 
armed  force  into  whose  power,  by  the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall :  but, 
if  the  neoeanty  arine  to  take  any  thinfr  from  them  for  the  uae  o{  auctf  armed  force, 
the  same  iliall  lie  pnid  for  at  an  equitable  price.  All  churches,  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries,  and  other  establishments  for  charitalrfe  and  beneficent  purposes.  shaH 
be  reK(>rrtt-d,  and  all  jM^sons  conrietted  with  the  aame,  protected  in  the  discharge  of 
their  c1uti(>9,  and  the  pursuit  of  their  vocations. 

2.  Ill  order  that  the  fate  of  piiaoners  of  war  may  be  alleviated,  all  such  practices  aa 
those  of  srndiDg  them  into  distant,  indemi^t,  or  unwholesome  districts,  or  crowding 
them  into  close  and  noxiooa  plices,  shall  be  studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be 
confined  in  dungeona»  priaon  shipa,  or  priaona ;  nor  be  put  in  irona,  or  bound,  or  oth- 
erwise restrained  in  the  aw  of  Uieir  limba.  The  officers  ahaO  enjoy  liberty  on  thdr 
parolea,  within  convenMM  districta,  and  have  comfortable  quartera ;  and  the  oommon 
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foldiera  s!ia!l  b^  disponed  ia  cintonments,  open  and  extenuTv  enough  for  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  lodged  in  liarracks  aa  roomy  and  good  aa  are  provided  by  the  party  in  wImM 
power  they  are,  for  its  own  troopa.  But,  if  any  officer  aliall  break  his  parole  by  hv^ 
ing  tlic  district  so  assigned  him,  or  any  other  prisoner  shall  escape  from  the  limita  of 
his  cantonment  after  they  shall  have  been  designated  to  him,  such  individual,  officer, 
or  other  priaoner,  shall  forfeit  so  much  uf  the  benefit  of  this  article,  aa  provides  finr 
his  lilicrty  on  parole  or  in  cantonment  And  if  an  officer  ao  breaking  his  parole, 
or  any  common  soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned  htm,  shall  afterwards 
l>e  found  in  arms,  previously  to  his  lioing  regularly  exchanged,  the  person  so  oflfend-4^^ 
iiig  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  established  laws  of  war.  The  officers  ahaU  ' 
be  daily  furnished  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are,  with  as  many  ratioipi^  and 
of  the  same  articles,  as  are  allowed,  either  in  kind  or  l^  o>mputation,  to  oAoMi  of 


equal  rank  in  its  own  army  ;  and  all  osiers  shall  be  daily  furnished  with 
as  is  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  in  ita  own  service ;  the  value  of  all  which  inp^Kea 
shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  perioda  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  lOpecdvo 
commanders,  be  paid  by  the  other  party,  on  a  mutual  adjtistment  of  accounta  for  the 
subsistence  of  priaoners ;  and  such  accounts  shall  not  be  mingled  with,  or  aet  off 
against  any  others,  nor  the  balance  due  on  them  be  withheld,  as  a  compensation  or 
reprisal  for  any  cause  whatever,  real  or  pretended.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  commitisary  of  prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with  every  cantonment  of  priaoiH 
crs  in  possession  of  the  other ;  which  oommisaaty  ahall  aee  the  prisoners  as  often  aa  he 
pleases ;  shall  be  allowed  to  receive,  exempt  firom  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distribate, 
whatever  comforts  may  be  aent  to  them  by  their  Crienda;  and  ahall  be  free  to  traoteit 
hia  reports  in  open  letters  to  the  party  by  whom  he  li  employed. 

And  it  is  declared,  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  nor  any 
other  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  suspending  the  solemn  covenant 
contained  in  this  article.  On  the  contrary,  the  ataie  of  war  ia  preciaely  that  for  which 
it  is  provided;  and  during  which,  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the 
most  acknowledged  obligations  under  the  law  of  nature  or  nationa. 

AnTicLK  XXIIL— Thia  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
8tatt>s  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by 
the  Preiiident  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  previous  approbation  of  its  General 
Congn^ss ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  foot 
months  from  the  date  of  the  aignature  hereof,  or  aooner  if  pradieable. 

In  fiitth  whereol^  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  agiied  thia  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  lunits  and  aettlement ;  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  aeals  reiped- 
ively.  Done  in  quintuplioate,  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  aeoond  iaj 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fivty-elgfat 

N.  P.  TRIST,  [&.  •.] 

LUIS  a.  CUEVA8,  [u  a.1 

BERNARDO  CON  TO,    [l.  a.) 
MIG.  ATRI8TAIN,  [l.  a.] 

Additional,  and  aecret  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  aettlement, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  aigned  this  day 
by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries.    (Expunged.) 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  exchange  of  the  ratificationa  of  this  treaty  may, 
by  the  drcuoMlancea  in  vrhich  the  Mexican  Republic  is  placed,  be  delayed  longer 
than  the  term  of  lour  months  fixed  by  ita  twenty -third  article  for  die  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  the  same,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  delay  shall  not,  in  any  manner, 
afiect  the  force  and  validity  of  this  treaty,  unless  it  should  exceed  the  term  of  eight 
months,  counted  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof. 

This  article  to  have  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  which 
this  is  an  addition. 

In  fiuth  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  sig^ned  this  additiond  and 
aecret  article,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  aeala  reapectiyely.  Done  in  quintupli- 
cate,  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 

N.  P.  TRIST,  [l.  a.] 

LUIS  G.  CUEVA8,  [l. 
BBRNARDO  CONTO,  [u 
MIG.  ATSISTAIN,  [k  a.] 


ATTEMPTED  REVOLUTION  BY  GEN.  PAREOfia 

r 

Iminediatelj  alVer  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated,  and  a  eopy  thereof 
dispatched  to  the  United  Slates  for  ratification,  Senor  Rosa  issoed  a 
circular  to  the  goTemoni  of  the  different  states  announcing  the  (act; 
hut  the  provisions  of  Uie  treaty  itself  were  withheld,  firom  prudential 
nM>tives  of  PeAa  y  Pella,  who  was  not  willing  to  gire  to  the  Puros 
and  Mouarquistas  the  opportunity  of  condemning  it,  before  it  could 
be  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

TIm  foremors  of  the  states  returned  evasive  answers  to  the  curcu- 
lar  of  the  minister ;  most  of  tliem  neither  condemning  nor  approving, 
bdt  mmmj  of  them  demanding  to  have  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made 
known.  But  the  governors  of  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara  positively 
refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  armistice,  stating  that  they 
would  raise  troops  to  defend  themselves.  Jalisco,  too,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  a  force,  and  the  authorities  there  had  some  pieces  of 
artQlery  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

General  Santa  An^a,  as  has  been  before  related,  on  the  last  day 
of  March  presented  himiilf  to  Colond  Hughes,  the  American  com- 
mander at  Jalapa,  who,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  treated  him  with  much  consideration.  He  ltd  his  hacienda 
of  Encerro,  near  Jalapa,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  and  proceeded  to  Antigua, 
near  Vera  Crux,  and  there  embarked,  with  his  family,  on  board  a  Spa- 
nish brig,  which  on  the  5th  sailed  with  the  illustrious  exile  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  found  a  quiet  and  secure  asylum. 

At  the  same  time  the  opponent  of  Santa  Anna,  Paredes,  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  existing  government,  having  left  his  retreat  at  Tulan- 
ctngo  with  such  precipitation  on  the  approach  of  Gren.  Lane,  proceed- 
ed, not  to  the  coast,  but  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
raise  there  a  revolution  against  the  power  of  Pefta  y  Pefia,  and  in 
favor  of  his  monarchical  principles.  His  appearance  in  dbe  state  of 
San  Luis  created  a  great  commotion.  The  governor,  Adame,  and  the 
lieut.  governor,  Avila,  favored  his  schemes,  and  a  revolution  was  to  be 
set  on  foot;  but  was  quelled  by  the  approach  of  a  force  under  Gen. 
Bustamente,  ordered  by  the  president  to  march  forthwith,  to  pre- 
vent their  designs.     Paredea  then  retired  to  Aguas  Calientes. 

Padre  Jarauta,  at  this  time,  having  been  also  proscribed  by  the  go- 
vernment, which  was  anxious  for  the  cessation  of  al'  guerrilla  opera- 
tions, betook  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  to  the  less  dangerous  occu- 
pation of  robbing  the  Mexicans  themselves,  near  Queretaro. 

Col.  Zenobia  alone,  with  a  force  of-guerrillas,  near  Vera  Crux,  con- 
tinued to  attack  the  Americans ;  and  even  he  seemed  to  wish  no  more 
assistance— sending  back,  to  the  American  commander  at  Vera  Crux, 
a  lieutenant  and  six  men,  who  had  deserted  to  him  from  that  post 
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Gen.  Alvarez  continued  his  attempts  to  get  op  a  prouunciamento  in 
the  south,  but  without  any  success,  the  populace  being  weary  of  the 
war.  Gen.  Almonte  retired  to  his  hacienda  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 
Most  of  the  officers  unfavorable  to  the  government  took  up  their  abode 
at  Guanajuato ;  and  those  disposed  for  peace,  at  Queretaro,  around  the 
president,  where  also  were  a  part  of  the  congr^s  assembled. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  more  battle  was  fought,  in  the  north  of  Mex- 
ico, at  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,  near  Chihuahua,  between  the  forces  of 
the  American  general,  Price  (who  was  ignorant  of  the  tremty),  and 
Gen.  Angel  Trias,  governor  of  that  state,  who  \ias  aware  of  the. 
existence  of  the  treaty,  and  also  of  the  armistice.  The  Americans  in 
New  Mexico,  under  General  Price,  had,  previous  to  this  time,  occu- 
pied a  succession  of  posts  from  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  along  down  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  El  Paso.  The  latter,  the  most  southern,  three  him* 
dred  miles  from  Chihuahua,  was  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Ralls.  About 
the  first  of  February,  that  officer,  having  captared  a  Mexican  lieu- 
tenant, from  some  papers  found  upon  hii  person  was  led  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  attacked  from  Chihuahua  by  Generals  Urrea  and 
Angel  Trias,  with  an  overwhelming  force.  This  induced  him  at  once 
to  send .  for  reinforcements  to  Santa  Fe.  General  Price  immediately 
marched  to  his  relief,  and  assumed  the  command  at  £1  Paso,  with 
sixteen  hundred  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Finding  that  Urrea 
was  not  at  Chihuahua,  and  that  Gen.  Trias  had  possession  of  that 
city.  Price  made  a  rapid  march  with  four  hundred  dragoons  and 
mounted  men,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  towards  Chihuahua,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army  to  follow  immediately.  Hearing  of  his 
approach.  Gen.  Trias,  on  the  morning  of  the  7ih  of  March,  evacuated 
the  city  with  his  troops,  numbering  one  thousand  men,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  took  the  road  towards  Durango.  The  Americans 
entered  Chihuahua  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  and,  leaving  their  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  8th  continued  in  pursuit  of  Trias,  and,  by 
marching  at  night,  overtook  him  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales — a  town 
of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  sixty  miles  distant.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  the  Americans  filed  to  the  northwest  of  the  town,  and  halted. 
Gen.  Trias,  astonished  at  his  being  overtaken,  fired  a  few  cannon 
shot  upon  the  Americans,  who  withdrawing  from  the  range,  took 
positions  immediately  to  storm  the  town.  Trias  received,  by  a  flag 
of  truce,  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender.  He  refused  this,  but 
requested  of  the  American  general  an  interview  within  the  town, 
which  being  granted,  he  informed  Price  of  the  negotiated  treaty,  and 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  4einan4ed  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  on  bis  retreat  unmolested.    General  Price,  diserediting 
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diit«  but  bdieviniB^,  however,  that  such  might  be  the  case,  (!(*  nnnded 
of  General  Angel  Trian,  that  he  phould  march  hia  whole  forcr,  or  two 
eompanies  of  it,  with  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  back  to  Chi- 
hiiahua,  and  take  quarters  in  one  portion  of  the  city,  while  th"^  Ame^ 
etn  troops  quartered  in  another— not  to  molest  each  other  until  the 
American  commander  should  receive  directions  from  his  government. 
Trias,  considering  that  in  such  a  case  himself  and  command  would 
be  but  prisoners  in  Chihuahua,  refused,  and  Price  withdrew  from  the 
oonference,  determined  upon  the  attack ;  but  having  seen  the  strong 
Arrangements  for  defense,  he  suspended  his  operations  until  the  arri- 
val of  his  artillery,  and  stationed  his  troops  so  as  to  cut  off  the  com- 
nmnications  from  the  town.  In  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Trias  sent  two 
Bags  of  truce  to  the  Americans  :  tlie  first,  asking  whether  he  was  be- 
sieged. On  receiving  answer  that  all  communications  were  stopped, 
he  wnt  the  second,  stating  that  he  considered  himself  besieged,  and 
ditt  hostilities  would  be  commenced ;  but  repeated  his  assurances  of 
the  existing  armistice  to  the  American  general. 

On  the  1 1th,  General  Price  received  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  fn)ro 
Chihuahua;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  his  battery  of  seven 
pieces,  which  by  rapid  marching  had  come  at  his  call  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  in  three  and  a  half  days.  This  reinforcement 
increased  the  number  of  the  Americans  to  seven  hundred  men.  The 
battle  then  commenced  at  half  past  9,  A.  M.,  by  a  rapid  and  destnic- 
tive  cannonade  from  the  American  artillery,  returned  with  spirit  by 
Trias.  This  continued  for  two  hours  and  a' half ;  was  recommenreJ 
at  half  past  3,  P.  M.,  by  the  artillery,  and  the  whole  American  force, 
in  separate  columns,  assaulted  the  different  parts  of  the  town.  For 
near  six  hours  the  conflict  raged  furiously,  until  at  9  P.M.,  the  Ameri- 
cans, having  penetrated  through  the  walls  of  the  buildings  and  gained 
entrance  to  the  plaza,  Gen.  Trias,  afler  a  loss  of  three  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded,  surrendered.     American  lots  very  small. 

The  prisoners  and  trophies  were  marched  back  to  Chihuahua  by 
the  American  general,  who  took  up  his  quarters  within  that  city,  and 
held  it  until  he  received  orders  from  the  government  to  evacuate  it, 
which  was  not  done  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  he  commenced  his 
return  to  Santa  Fe. 

While  the  senate  of  the  United  States  were  deliberating  upon  the 
treaty,  President  Pefta  y  Pefla  and  his  cabinet  were  making  every 
exertion  to  secure  its  ratification  by  the  Mexican  congress,  should 
it  be  approved  by  the  former  power.  For  this  purpose,  he  decla- 
red his  intention,  if  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  quonun,  to  ex- 
clude from  representation  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Tucatan— the 
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two  former  being  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
latter  not  having  acted  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  states  of  Mexico 
during  the  war,  and  even  now  being  overrun  with  an  extensive 
insurrection  of  her  native  Indians,  or  peones,  who,  in  number  about 
forty  thousand,  under  their  chiefs  Jacinto  Pat  and  Cecilio  Chi.  rava- 
ged the  whole  country,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  of  the  unfortunate 
whites,  devastating  the  whole  interior  with  fire  and  sword.  The  fugi- 
tive families  were  fiying  to  the  coast,  and  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  to  escape  with  their  lives.  The  governor,  Don  Miguel 
Barbachano,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress,  sent  to  the  Spanish  au-  * 
thorities  at  Havanna,  to  the  English  at  Jamaica,  to  those  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  American  squad- 
ron on  the  Mexican  coast,  for  assistance ;  offering  the  full  possession 
and  dominion  of  their  country  to  any  of  those  powers  who  would 
save  them.  They  were  assisted  by  Commodore  Perry  with  ammu- 
nition, by  the  authorities  at  Havanna  with  the  like,  by  the  English  mt 
Honduras  with  two  hundred  men,  and  from  Jamaica  with  arms ;  and 
after  this  time,  by  American  volunteers  discharged  from  the  army. 
The  details  of  this  vast  insurrection,  and  long  conGnued  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  would  not  repay  the  perusal ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
commenced  in  July,  1847,  and  was  at  its  worst  in  April,  1848;  when 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  beyond  description.  Since  that  the 
whites  have  succeeded  in  making  a  stand  against,  and  in  obtaining  ad- 
vant:iges  over  their  savage  foes.  In  this  condition,  Yucatan  could^ 
send  no  members  to  the  national  congress ;  and  Peila  y  Pefia,  there- 
fore, was  determined,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  reduce  the  quota  of 
congress  by  her  number  of  deputies. 

Nor  in  Yucatan  alone  was  this  insurrection  of  the  peones.  From 
Tampico  to  Tuspan,  the  whole  country  was  unsetUed.  Two  thou- 
sand insurgents  of  the  same  character  had  risen  in  the  state  of  Gaanar 
juato.  The  northern  savage  Indians  were  also  making  inroads  into 
San  Luis,  Durango,  and  Sonora. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  confirmed,  with  amendments,  by  the  ee- 
nate  of  the  United  States,  af\er  a  protracted  discussion,  on.^he  IQ|h 
of  March,  1848,  and  two  commissioners,  Messrs.  Sevier  and  Clifford, 
were  immediately  sent  to  bear  it  to  Mexico  for  ratification  by  the 
Mexican  congress ;  while  Mr.  Trist  was  called  home,  as  a  prisoner. 
Mr.  Cliflt>rd  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  11th  of  April;  Mr. 
Sevier  in  a  day  or  two  afVer.  Remaining  in  the  capital  a  few  days, 
on  the  22d  they  were  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  American  cavalry 
towards  Qotietaro. 

No  sooapr  was  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  senate  known  by  the 
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Mexican  goTernment,  than  PelU  y  Pefla  made  moet  vigorous  exeitiom 
to  obuin  a  meeting  of  congress.  Money  was  obtained  from  the  deigy 
who  for  some  time  had  been  becoming  more  favorable  towards  the 
treaty ;  the  members  of  congress  were  fumithed  with  tlie  necessary 
fundst  and  more  than  a  quorum  were  immediately  assembled.  The 
president,  in  an  able  message,  laid  before  the  body  the  condition  of 
the  nation,  and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  peace ;  while 
Rota,  as  secretary  of  state,  showed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
nation  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  war,  their  armies  being  destroyed, 
their  resources  gone,  and  the  enemy  every  where  victorious. 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  treaty  met  with  fierce  opposition; 
but  finally,  on  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  ratified  in  that  house,  as  amen- 
ded in  the  American  senate,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  95.  On  the  25th, 
with  but  little  opposition,  it  passed  the  Mexican  senate,  by  a  full  vote 
of  M  to  4 ;  and  in  half  an  hour  aAerwards,  the  escort  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  entered  the  city.  | 

The  ratifications  were  exchanged,  and  the  war  was  ended.  The 
last  force  of  American  troops,  which,  under  Gen.  Kearney,  had  just 
entered  the  capidi  from  Vera  Crux,  had  arrived  only  immediately  to 
retnm.  No  delay  was  made  by  G^en.  Butler  in  evacuating  the  city. 
Gen.  Smith  was  sent  immediately  to  Vera  Cniz  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  army,  which  in  four  divisions  left  the  capital.  The 
siege  train,  and  all  the  artillery,  commenced  the  march  on  the  29th 
JTof  May ;  Gen.  Patterson's  division  on  the  Ist  of  June,  followed  by 
that  of  Gen.  Marshall,  and  that  of  Gen.  Worth  brought  up  the  rear. 
As  they  marched  out,  the  Mexican  troops,  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Guadalupe,  entered.  The  volunteers  of  Gen.  Wool's  army 
in  the  north,  left  soon  after ;  part  of  the  regular  forces  proceeded  to 
California,  and  part  to  New  Mexico.  Chihuahua  was  evacuated  by 
Gen.  Price  on  the  20th  July. 

The  Mexican  congress  declared  Gen.  Herrera  the  constitutional 
president,  and  PeAa  y  Peila  was  reelected  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court.  Gen.  Paredes  and  Padre  Jarauta  immediately  com- 
menced a  revolution,  by  issuing  a  pronunciamento  against  Herrera,  at 
Aguas  Calientes.  The  first  movement  of  the  new  government  was 
to  send  Gen.  Bustamente,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  against  them. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that,  afterward,  Paredes  was  routed,  and  Ja- 
rauta taken  prisoner  and  shot. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  YOUNG'S  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO. 

II. 

Extract  from  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ttoo  Bouses  of  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  let  session  of 
the  28/A  Congress, — December  6,  1843. 

"I  COMMUNICATE  herewith  certain  dispatches  received 
from  our  minister  at  Mexico,  and  also  a  correspondence  which 
has  recently  occurred  between  the  envoy  from  that  Republic 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  regarded  as  notalittle 
extraordinary,  that  the  Government  of  Mexico,  in  antitipation 
of  a  public  discussion,  which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer  from 
newspaper  publications  as  likely  to  take  place  in  Congress, 
relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  should 
anticipated  the  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  have  announ- 
ced its  determination  to  visit  any  such  anticipated  decision  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States.  If  de- 
signed to^ prevent  Congress  from  introducing  that  question,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  deliberation  and  final  judgment,  the 
executive  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of 
its  object.  The  representatives  of  a  brave  and  patriotic  people 
will  suflfer  no  apprehension  of  future  consequences  to  embar^ 
rass  them  in  the  course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  executive  department  of  the  government  iail,  for  any 
such  cause,  to  discharge  its  whole  duty  to  the  country. 

^^  The  war  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a  time  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  has,  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  predatory  incursions,  which,  while 
they  have  been  attended  with  much  of  suflferingto  individuals, 
and  have  kept  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm,  have  failed  to  approach  to  any  definitive  result. 
Mexico  has  fitted  out  no  formidable  armament  by  land  or  by 
sea  for  the  subjugation  of  Texas.  Eight  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  Texas  declared  her  independence  of  Mexico, 

and  during  that  time  she  has  been  recognized^iB  a  sdvareign 
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power  by  several  of  the  principle  civilized  States.  Mexico, 
nevertheless,  perseveres  in  her  plans  of  reconquest^  and  refu- 
ses to  recognize  her  independence.  The  predatory  incursions 
to  which  I  have  alluded  have  been  attended,  in  one  instance, 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  courts  of  justice,  by  the  seizing 
upon  the  persons  of  the  judges,  jury, and  officers  of  the  court, 
and  dragging  them  along  with  unarmed,  and  therefore  non- 
combatant  citizens,  into  a  cruel  and  oppressive  bondage,  thus 
leaving  crime  to  go  unpunished,  and  immorality  to  go  unre- 
proved.  A  border  warfare  is  evermore  to  be  deprecated;  and 
over  such  a  war  as  has  existed  for  so  many  years  between 
these  two  States,  humanity  has  had  great  cause  to  lament 
Nor  is  such  a  condition  of  things  to  be  deplored  only  because 
of  the  individual  suffering  attendant  upon  it  The  effects  are 
fiaur  more  extensive,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  has  given  man 
the  earth  forhis  resting  place,  and  its  fruits  for  his  subsistence. 
Whatever,  therefore,  shall  make  the  first  or  any  part  of  it  a 
scene  of  desolation,  effects  injuriously  his  heritage,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  general  calamity.  Wars  may  sometimes  be 
necessary ;  but  all  nations  have  a  common  interest  in  bringing 
them  speedily  to  a  close.  The  United  States  have  an  immedi- 
ate interest  in  seeing  an  end  put  to  the  state  of  hostilities  existing 
between  Mexico  and  Texas.  They  are  our  neighbors  of  the 
same  continent,  with  whom  we  are  not  only  desirous  of  cul* 
tivating  the  relations  of  amity,  but  of  the  most  extended  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  to  practice  all  the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood hospitality.  Our  own  interest  are  deeply  involved 
in  the  matter  since  however  neutral  may  be  our  course  of 
policy,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  effects  of  a  spirit  of  jea» 
lousy  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  powers.  Nor  can  this  govern- 
ment be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  a  warfare,  such  as  is  waged 
between  those  two  nations,  is  calculated  to  weaken  both 
powers,  and  finally  to  render  them^  and  especially  the  weaker 
of  the  two,  the  subjects  of  interference  on  the  part  of  stronger 
and  more  powerful  nations,  which,  intent  only  on  advancing 
their  own  peculiar  views,  may  sooner  or  later  attempt  to  bring 
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about  a  compliance  with  terms,  as  the  condition  of  their  inter- 
position, alike  derogatory  to  the  nation  granting  them,  and 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  We  could 
not  be  expected  quietly  to  permit  any  such  interference  to  our 
disadv'^ntage.  Considering  that  Texas  is  separated  from  tb^ 
United  States  by  a  mere  geographical  line,  that  her  territory, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  down  to  a  late  period,  formed  a  por- 
tion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stateii,  that  it  is  homoge- 
neous in  its  population  and  pursuits  with  the  adjoining  States, 
makes  contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  the  same 
articles  with  them,  and  that  most  of  her  inhabitants  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  speak  the  same  language,  and 
live  under  similar  political  institutions  with  ourselves,  this 
Government  is  bound,  by  every  consideration  of  interest  as 
well  as  of  sympathy,  to  see  that  she  shall  be  left  free  to  act, 
especially  in  regard  to  her  domestic  affairs,  unawed  by  force, 
and  unrestrained  by  the  policy  or  views  of  other  countries. 
In  full  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  executive  has  not 
hesitated  to  express  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  how  deeply 
it  deprecated  a  continuance  of  the  war,  and  how  anxiously  it 
desired  to  witness  its  termination.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
becomes  the  United  States,  asth^  oldest  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, to  hold  a  language  to'  Mexico  upon  this  subject  of  an  un- 
ambiguous character.  It  is  time  that  this  war  had  ceased. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  all  wars ;  and  if  the  parent  State, 
after  an  eight  years  struggle,  has  failed  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sioi  a  portion  of  its  subjects  standing  out  in  revolt  against  it, 
and  who  have  not  only  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  indepen- 
dent, but  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  other  powers,  she 
ought  not  to  expect  that  other  nations  will  quietly  look  on,  to 
their  obvious  injury,  upon  a  protraction  of  hostilities.  These 
United  States  threw  off  their  colonial  dependence,  and  estab- 
lished independent  governments;  and  Great  Britain,  after 
having  wasted  her  energies  in  the  attempt  to  subdue  them  for 
a  less  period  than  Mexico  has  attempted  to  subjugate  Texas 
had  the  wisdom  and  justice  to  acknowledge  their  indepen- 
87 
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dence,  dierabj  recognizing  the  Qbligation  which  rested  on  her 
as  one  of  the  fiimily  of  nations.  An  example  thus  set  bj  one 
of  the  proudest  as  well  as  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth, 
it  could  in  no  way  disparage  Mexico  to  imitate.  While, 
tfierefore,  the  Executire  would  deplore  any  collision  witL 
Mexico,  or  any  disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations  whici 
exist  between  the  two  countries,  it  cannot  permit  that  goven 
ment  to  control  its  policy,  whaterer  it  may  be,  towards  Texas; 
but  will  treat  her  as  by  the  recognition  of  her  independence 
the  United  States  have  long  since  declared  they  would  do,  u 
entirely  independent  of  Mexico.  The  high  obligations  of 
public  duty  may  enforce  from  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  United  States  a  policy  which  the  course  perserered  in 
by  Mexico,  will  have  mainly  contributed  to  produce  ;  and  the 
executive,  in  such  a  contingency,  will  with  confidence  throw 
itself  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ment in  its  course  of  action. 

^'Measures  of  an  unusual  character  have  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  Mexican  Grovemment,  calculated  in  no  small 
degree  to  afiect  the  trade  of  other  nations  with  Mexico,  and 
to  operate  injuriously  to  the  United  States.  All  foreigners, 
by  a  decree  of  the  23d  day  of  September,  and  after  six  months 
from  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  are  forbidden  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  selling  by  retail  any  goods  within  the  con* 
fines  of  Mexico.  Against  this  decree  our  minister  has  not 
&iled  to  remonstrate. 

"The  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  our  citizens  with  Santa 
Fe,  in  which  much  capital  was  already  invested,  and  which 
was  becoming  of  daily  increasing  importance,  has  suddenly 
been  arrested  by  a  decree  of  virtual  prohibition  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  Government.  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of 
Mexico  to  prohibit  any  particular  course  of  trade  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  this  late  procedure,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  wears  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  aspect. 

"The  instalments  on  the  claims  recently  settled  by  the  con- 
^ntion  with  Mexico  have  been  punctually  paid  as  they  have 
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fallen  due,  and  our  minister  is  engaged  in  urging  ihe  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  commission,  in  pursuance  of  the  conven- 
tion, for  the  settlement  of  unadjusted  claims." 
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Documents  accompanying  the  President's  Message  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Twenty^Eighth  Con-- 
gress. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  to  Mr.  Thobipson. 

[trakilatioh.] 
NaHontd  Pakue^  Mexico^  jtuguit  93,    1843. 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Relations 
and  Government,  has  received  express  orders  from  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Provisional  President,  to  address  the  Hon.  Waddy 
Thompson,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  him  clear  and  definitive 
explanations  respecting  an  aflbir,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  grave  and  serious  for  the  two  nations  wlioie  friendship 
and  good  understanding  should  be  maintained,  for  their  re- 
ciprocal interests,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  which  have  been  occurring,  for 
so  many  years  past — as  well  as  the  colonization  of  Texas  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  the  insurrection  excited,  sus- 
tained, and  carried  through,  by  citizens  of  those  same  States 
— have  appeared  to  afibrd  grounds  for  doubting  the  sincerity 
and  frankness  of  the  conduct  of  that  powerful  Republic  with 
regard  to  the  Mexican  nation,  altiiough  they  were  bound  to- 
gether by  treaties,  such  as  are  esteemed  sacred  in  the  inter- 
course and  relations  of  civilized  States.  This  assertion  has 
found  a  place  in  the  series  of  historical  truths ;  and  under  this 
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Tiew  alone,  it  is  rccaOed  by  the  Mexican  Goyemment  with 
the  deepest  regret,  and  because,  b  approaching  the  event 
which  is  anticipated,  it  is  indispensable  to  refer  to  the  most 
lamentable  circumstances  which  have  preceded  it.  The  re- 
cognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  the  CroTemment  of 
the  United  States,  which  served  as  an  example,  and  even  as  ai 
stimulus  to  similar  recognitions  by  some  governments  of  Europe 
was  on  the  point  of  altering  the  existing  good  understanding 
and  harmony ;  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a  great  sacrifice 
to  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  friendship  professed  towards 
the  United  States,  that  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public should  have  contented  itself  with  making  a  proper 
protest  against  the  act,  in  order  thus  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  its  dignity,  and  its  honor.  From  the  moment 
when  his  Excellency  the  Provisional  President  took  the  reins 
of  -  the  Government,  he  has  conducted  himself  according  to 
the  laudable  maxims,  that  Grovemment  should  be  as  firm  in 
the  purpose  to  be  just  in  their  foreign  relations,  as  in  demand- 
ing justice  whenever  aggressions  are  committed  against  them, 
such  as  may  place  in  jeopardy  those  rights  which  they  are 
bound  to  preserve  at  all  cost.  The  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson 
is  the  best  witness  to  show  that  his  Excellency  the  President 
has  condemned  the  dark  policy  of  national  antipathies,  and 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  conduct  of  Mexico 
towards  the  United  States  consistent,  honorable,  and  cordial, 
in  order  that  no  well-grounded  motive  of  complaint  might 
ever  exist,  and  that  no  breach. might  be  made  in  the  existing 
stipulations ;  and  it  is  likewise  notorious  that  it  has  been 
sometimes  necessary  to  subject  the  nation  to  great  sacrifices, 
in  order  to  keep  its  engagements  inviolable.  It  likewise  ap- 
pears that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  reciprocity 
for  this  uniform  system,  is  bound,  for  the  glory  of  its  own 
name,  to  remove  all  cause  of  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  two 
nations  which  may  present  themselves. 

The  Mexican    Government  has    collected  sufficient  evi- 
dence, published  in  abundance  by  the  American  press,  that  a 
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proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Con* 
gressof  the  United  States,  at  its  ensuing  session,  to  incorporate 
with  them  the  so-called  Republic  of  Texas ;  and  although  his 
Excellency  the  President  hopes  that  an  authority  so  circum- 
spect will  defeat  a  design  so  unjust,  and  an  attack  so  decisive 
on  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  nation  over  that  territory,  he  has 
ordered  the  undersigned  to  declare  to  the  Hon.  Waddy 
Thompson,  with  the  view  that  he  may  submit  it  to  his  Ge» 
vemment,  that  the  Mexican  Crovemment  will  consider  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic  the 
passage  of  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  the  certainty  of  the  fiict  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  immediate  proclamation  of  war,  leaving  to  the  civil- 
ized world  to  determine  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause 
of  the  Mexican  nation,  in  a  struggle  which  it  has  been  so  iiair 
from  provoking. 

The  colonists  of  Texas,  generously  received  by  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  entered  into  that  country,  and  rose  in  insurrection, 
under  various  pretexts,  but  with  the  declared  intention  to 
wrest  that  territory  from  its  lawful  possessor ;  and  as  to  Mexi- 
co, they  never  lost  their  character  of  subjects,  while  those 
(all  citizens  of  the  United  States)  who  afterwards  went  to  sup- 
port their  rebellion  are  regarded  only  as  adventurers.  And 
if  a  party  in  Texas  is  now  endeavoring  to  effect  its  incorpora- 
tion with  the  United  States,  it  is  from  the  consciousness  of 
their  notorious  incapability  to  form  and  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  without  their  having  changed  their  situation, 
nor  acquired  any  rights  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
mother  country.  His  Excellency  the  Provisional  President, 
resting  on  this  deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  ag- 
gression, unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  being 
consummated ;  and  if  it  be  indispensable  for  the  Mexican  na- 
tion to  seek  security  for  its  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  disas- 
ters of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and  rely  on  its  own  efforts 
for  the  defence  of  its  just  cause.  The  Government  of  the  un- 
dersigned, nevertheless,  flatters  itself  with  the  hope  that  the 
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OoTemment  of  the  Vifted  Stites  will  ward  off  from  its  cooih 
try  and  from  ours  the  deplorable  coDseqaeaces  of  a  mptnrei 
by  preserrmg  the  amicable  relations  which  his  Ezcellcacy 
the  President  so  ardently  desires  to  maintain,  and  will  dias 
sare  the  glorious  Republic,  which  the  immortal  Washington 
founded,  from  stain  and  dishonor. 

The  undersigned  hopes  that  his  exceDency  tha  minister  of 
the  United  States  will  communicate  this  solenm  protest  to  hit 
gOTemment,  and  will  accept  the  assurance  of  high  consideia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  most  obedient  serrant. 

J.  M.  D£  BOCANEGRA. 
Hon.  Waddt  Thompson,  Env&yj  jr^. 
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Ma.  Thompson  to  Ma.  de  Bocanegra. 

LiOATiov  OP  mi  UvnriD  Statis  op  Axuica. 

Mexico^  Jiugtut  S4,  1843. 

The  undersigned  has  receiyed  and  read  with  astonishment 
the  note  of  his  excellency  Jos6  Maria  de  Bocanegra,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  Government,  of  yesterday's  date. 
At  the  very  moment  when  a  rumor  of  an  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mexico  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having  no 
other  authority  than  the  public  newspapers,  is  proven  to  be 
without  foundation,  and  upon  which  rumor  bis  excellency  had 
addressed  a  very  strong  note  to  the  undersigned,  another  is  re- 
ceived of  a  similar  character,  based  upon  no  better  authority. 
The  direct  threat  of  war,  which  his  excellency  makes,  pre- 
cludes the  undersigned  from  offering  any  explanation  whatever 
upon  the  subject.  With  a  proud  man  or  a  proud  natioiry  the 
language  of  menace  is  not  only  unavailing,  lut  has  an  inevi* 
table  tendency  to  defeat  its  object    The<3oTeniment  of  the 
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updersigned  bas  no  passion  for  war,  foieign  or  domestic.  It 
seeks  a  difierent  path  of  glory.  Still  less  doet  that  go- 
vemmeDt  desire  war  with  Mexico.  But  if  anything  could 
excite  such  a  feeling,  it  will  be  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
tiireats,  alike  incompatible,  in  the  judgment  of  the  under- 
signed, with  the  respect  due  to  his  own  government  and  to 
tiiat  of  Mexico ;  and  the  undersigned  requests  that  they  may 
not  be  repeated.  Tf  intended  for  intimidation,  they  will  hare 
no  efiect ;  and  if  as  a  warning,  they  are  not  neoessary :  for 
Us  country  is  always  in  a  condition  to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  add,  that  ^*  the  glorious 
Republic  founded  by  the  immortal  Washington"  has  its  cha- 
racter in  its  own  keeping,  and  needs  no  admonitions  from  any 
quarter  to  prevent  it  from  stain  or  dishonor. 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Jose  Maria  de 
Bocanegra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  &c.,  the  assurance 
of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 

His  Excellency  Jose  Maria  de  Bocanegra, 

MinUter  nf  Fortign  IUlaiion$  and  (jhvemmeni 
cf  the  Mexican  BepuhUe 
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V. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

[TRARlLinOV.] 

National  Palace,  Mexico,  September,  1843. 

The  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Go- 
vernment, when  addressing  the  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson  on 
the  21st  of  July  and  the  8th  of  August  last,  with  respect  to  ttie 
new  invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Mexico,  made  known  the 
evidence  which  had  been  obtained,  estimating  it  accordbg 
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to  its  real  ralue,  as  it  determined  the  Supreme  Government 
to  take  a  step  so  conformable  with  its  dignity  and  propriety, 
after  having  examined  those  eircumstances  thorou^Iy.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  will  be  able  to  convince  himself  that 
the  government,  in  making  that  communication,  founded  it 
not  upon  vague  rumors,  but  upon  advices,  authentic,  public, 
and  official,  afforded  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  wish  to  alarm  their  Government  by  uncertain 
and  groundless  information.  The  Government  relied  on  the 
faith  which  should  be  placed  in  those  authorities,  and  consid> 
ered  that  they,  when  addressing  their  government  on  a  sub- 
ject so  serious  in  all  its  relations  and  aspects,  did  so  in  the 
discharge  of  the  functions,  civil  and  military,  which  they  ex- 
ercise in  their  respective  departments. 

Governments  depend  upon  the  testimony  aflbrded  by  their 
agents ;  and  if  they  are  deprived  of  this  means  for  the  support 
of  their  measures,  what  other  can  they  have,  ia  order  to  be- 
come acquabted  with  the  circumstances  which  required 
their  attention  ? 

In  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  State  are  documents 
which  induced  the  belief  in  a  new  invasion,  and  the  order  of 
General  Houston  for  its  cessation  destroys  all  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas  in  the  United 
States,  the  principal  object  of  this  note,  and  on  which  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  treats  in  his  reply  of  the  24th  of  August 
last,  the  information  is  still  more  positive,  as  to  an  affair 
which  neither  is  nor  can  be  indiffi^rent  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment of  Mexico,  because  it  has  calculated  and  foreseen  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  those  who  in  the  United  States 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  adventurers  of  Texas.  The 
communications,  public  and  private,  from  that  country,  its 
newspapers,  and  the  rumors  there  current,  and  the  invitation 
signed  at  Washington  on  the  5th  of  March  of  this  year,  are 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  treated  as  vague  rumors.  The 
feet  that  the  General  Congress  of  the  UnitedSlates  has  already 
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been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  is 
not  only  pot  destitute  of  foundation,  but  most  positive  proofs  of 
it  have  been  obtained ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore  one  of  those 
anecdotes  which  editors  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into 
their  newspapers,  in  order  to  render  them  more  pleasing;  it  is 
a  thing  certain — most  certain,  unless  the  publications  of  the 
enlightened  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  opposition  made 
and  now  in  preparation  against  this  project,  at  the  heaa  of 

Ik 

which  that  personage  stands,  be  fables* 

To  insist  on  what  is  positively  known,  that  the  States  of 
the  South  are  promoting  and  agitating  the  aggression  upon 
Texas,  would  be  an  offence  to  the  enlightenment  and  judgment 
of  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  probabilities  are,  that  the  Congress  at  Washington 
will  again  take  up  this  affair  at  its  next  session,  and  that  the 
reason,  justice,  and  circumspection  of  a  bodj,  which,  from 
its  nature  proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution,  (wwAtrgz,  idiht" 
ration)  in  affairs  of  less  importance,  will  frustrate  pretensions 
based  solely  on  private  interests.  The  undersigned  hopes, 
with  good  reason,  from  the  principles  of  justice  which  ought 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  bf  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  it  will  never  listen  to  suggestions,  nor  to  pri- 
vate interests,  detrimental  to  the  law  of  nations  and  interna- 
tional law ;  but  as  it  may  happen  that  ambition  and  delusion 
may  prevail  over  public  propriety,  that  personal  views  may 
triumph  over  sane  and  just  ideas,  and  that  the  vigorous  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  co-laborers  may 
be  ineffectual,  how  can  it  be  considered  strange  and  out  of  the 
way  that  Mexico,  under  such  a  supposition,  should  announce 
that  she  will  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  an  act  of  decla- 
ration of  war  ?  Mexico,  therefore,  does  not  threaten,  and  still 
less  does  she  provoke  and  excite  ;  what  she  says  is  that  which 
cannot  be  denied  to  her  :  that  she  will  regard  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  as  a  hostile  act,  inasmuch  as 
flds  act  involves  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  particu- 
larly of  international  law,  by  its  infraction  of  the  first  article 
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of  the  treaty  of  April  6,  1831,  published  in  Mexico  in  1833, 
which  aajs:  ^*  There  ahall  be  a  firm,  inriokble,  and  uniTer- 
aal  peace,  and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  between  the 
United  Mexican  States  and  ttie  United  States  of  America,  in 
all  the  extent  of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between 
their  people  and  eitixens,  respectirely,  without  distinction  of 
persons  or  places.'* 

Mexico  has  always  taken  care  to  fulfil  her  stipulations,  be- 
cause she  knows  what  she  owes  to  other  nations ;  but  she 
wishes,  also,  that  what  is  due  to  herself  shoold  be  obse^ 
Ted  and  maintained ;  and  if  on  these  principles  she  has 
protested,  and  does  protest,  she  does  in  this  no  more  Aan 
fulfil  an  obligation  which  is  peculiar  to  her  sovereignity  and 
independence,  without  proposing,  ever  so  distantly,  to  intimi- 
date or  to  wan,  but  to  show  what  is  proper  for  her  to  do. 

The  undersigned  herewith  repeats  to  the  Hon.  Waddy 
Thompson  the  assurances  of  his  most  distinguidied  consi- 
deration. 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

Hon.  Waddy  Thompson, 

JlVwojf  Extranrdinanf  and  Minuter  PknipaUnHary 
if  Uu  Umitd  Siaif  ff  Amtrua. 


VI. 

Extract  of  a  lettbb  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, DATED  October  20,  1843. 


Tour  letter  to  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  in  reply  to  that 
he  addres.sed  to  you  on  the  23d  of  August,  is  certainly  in  ao 
respect  too  spirited  or  positive.  The  language  of  Mr.  Boe^ 
negra^s  letter,  particularly  in  its  concluding  sentence  is  kigUjr 
ofTensive,  and  you  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  requir- 
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ing  him  to  withdraw  it.  The  warning  which  you  have  given 
him  against  the  use  of  similar  expressions  in  future  will  it  is 
hoped,  have  its  efi«ct.  If,  however,  you  should  again  be 
addressed  in  terms  so  assuming  and  so  disparaging  to  the 
United  States,  you  will  demand  that  the  letter  be  withdrawn, 
or  that  suitable  apology  for  it  be  made.  You  will  at  the 
same  time  inform  the  Mexican  Government  that  you  can  hold 
no  intercourse  with  it,  except  on  such  terms  of  courtsey  and 
respect  as  are  due  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States. 

In  regard  to  the  threat,  that  Mexico  will  consider  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  States  as  eq  ivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war,  you  were  certainly  right  to  oflerno  explana- 
tion whatever.  Should  the  subject,  however,  be  again 
brought  to  your  attention  in  a  proper  manner,  you  will  say 
that  you  are  not  in  possession  of  the  views  of  your  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  it.  You  may  intimate,  however,  if  the  oc- 
casion should  justify  it,  that,  as  the  independence  of  Texas  has 
been  acknowledged  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  also 
by  all  the  other  principal  powers  of  the  world,  most  of  whom 
have  established  diplomatic  relations  with  her,  she  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  power,  competent 
to  treat  for  herself;  and  as  she  has  shaken  off  the  authority 
of  Mexico,  and  successfully  resisted  her  power  for  eight 
years,  the  United  States  will  not  feel  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  respect  her  former  relation  with  that  country; 
that  we  should  greatly  regret  any  interruption  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  Mexico,  and  do  not  design  to  do  any  thing  of 
which  she  can  justly  complain;  that  if  war  should  ensue, 
Mexico  herself  will  be  the  aggressor,  and  will  be  alone  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  evils  which  may  attend  it ;  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  United  States  will  pursue  the  policy  which 
Ihtir  honor  and  their  interest  require,  taking  counsel  only  of 
Aeir  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  other 
natioiis. 
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vn. 

General  Almovtc  to  Bf&.  TJpshur. 

MixicAM  Lbsatiov. 
mukingUm^  No9uAer  3, 1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Mexican  Republic,  has  the  honor,  by  express 
order  from  his  Government,  to  address  the  honorable  A.  P. 
Upshur,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  known  to  him,  so  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
communicate  it  to  his  Excellency  the  President,  that  the 
Mexican  Government  has  well-grounded  reasons  to  believe 
that,  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  Greneral  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  as  to  the  annexation  of  a  part  of 
its  territory  to  that  of  the  United  States  will  be  discussed ; 
and  that  such  a  measure,  if  carried  into  effect,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered by  Mexico  in  any  other  aspect  than  as  a  direct  ag- 
gression. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
seen  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  department  of  Texas, 
an  integrant  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  and  the  under- 
signed would  consider  himself  as  questioning  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  should  proceed  to  demonstrate 
the  rights  of  his  Government  to  the  above  mentioned  depart- 
ment. For  the  same  reason,  he  will  confine  himself  simply 
to  reminding  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
by  which  the  United  States  of  America  acknowledgea  the 
sovereignty  of  Mexico  over  the  said  territory  ;  and  altnougfa 
subsequently  Texas,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution,  excited, 
as  every  one  knows,  by  citizens  who  emigrated  from  this 
country,  proclaimed  its  independence,  and  this  independence 
was  unexpectedly  acknowledged  by  the  United   States  of 
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America,  the  Government  of  the  undersigned  immediately 
protested  against  such  recognition,  and  declared  that  it  would 
not,  in  ^ny  way,  afiect  the  rights  of  Mexico. 

Thus  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  the  reasons 
above  exposed,  ^nd  relying  on  the  good  judgment  and  enlight- 
ened patriotism  of  the  next  General  Congressof  the  Union,  not 
less  than  on  the  integrity  of  the  worthy  Magistrate  who  now 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  this  Republic,  trusts  that,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  of  the  friendly  relations  of  two  adjoining 
nations,  which  have  so  long  existed  in  peace,  the  design 
above  indicated  will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  but  will  rather 
be  regarded  with  indignation  by  the  legislative  body.  But 
if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  undersigned,  for  the  preservation  of  the  good 
understanding  and  harmony  which  should  reign  between  the 
two  neighboring  and  friendly  Republics,  the  United  States 
should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith  and  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  commit  the  un- 
heard of  act  of  violence  {inaudito  atentado — the  expression  is 
much  stronger  than  the  translation)  of  appropriating  to  them- 
selves an  integrant  part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  under- 
signed, in  the  name  of  his  nation,  and  now  for  them,  protests, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  such  an  aggression  ;  and  he 
moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  Government,  that 
on  sanction  being  given  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union  to  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  con- 
sider his  mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  have  learned,  the  Mexican  Government  is  resolved  to 
declare  war  so  soon  as  it  receives  intimation  of  such  an  act. 

The  undersigned  flatters  himself,  nevertheless,  with  the 
idea,  that  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  this  note 
will  disappear  completely,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  employ,  at  the  proper  times,  all  the  means  in  its  power  to 
frustrate  the  said  plan,  thus  saving  its  own  good  name,  and 
displaying  prominently  the  principles  which  ought  to  charac- 
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terixe  a  Goverament,  freey  enlightened,  and  jost,  in  its  politi- 
enl  trmnaactions. 

The  undersigned  repeats  to  the  Secretary,  &c. 

J.  N.  ALMONTE. 
Hon  A.  P.  Upshur, 


vm. 

Mn.  Upshur  to  Geitrral  Almoittr. 

DirASTHSHT  OF  StATI. 

WtMmg^9m^  Nooember  8*  1813. 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which 
Gteneral  Almonte,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Mexican  Republic,  did  him  the  honor  to 
address  to  him  on  the  3d  instant. 

General  Almonte  informs  the  undersigned  that  he  has  it 
m  express  order  from  his  Government  to  make  known  to  the 
undersigned,  so  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  President, 
that  the  Mexican  Government  has  well-grounded  reasons  to 
believe  that,  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  General  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  question  as  to  the  annexation  of  a 
part  of  its  territory  to  the  United  States  will  be  discussed  ;  and 
that  such  a  measure  if  carried  into  efiect,  cannot  be  consider- 
ed by  Mexico  in  any  other  aspect  than  as  a  direct  aggression. 
General  Almonte  further  informs  the  undersigned,  by  express 
order  of  his  Government,  that,  on  sanction  being  given  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Union  to  the  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the 
United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission  ended,  seeing  diat 
the  Mexican  Government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  so  soon  as 
it  receives  information  of  such  an  act.  General  Almonte  is 
pleased  to  conclude  his  communication  with   the  expression 
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of  a  hope  that  this  Government  will  employ,  at  the  proper 
time,  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  frustrate  the  said  plan,  thiw 
saving  its  own  good  name,  and  displaying  pr6miiiently  the 
principles  which  ought  to  characterize  a  Government,  free, 
enlightened,  and  just,  in  its  political  transactions. 

As  General  Almonte  has  made  no  inquiry  of  the  under* 
signed  as  to  the  facts  on  which  his  letter  is  founded,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  information  it  has  already  received,  particularly 
as  that  information  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the 
imputation  of  designs  on  the  part  of  a  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment, which  are  characterized  as  highly  unworthy,  and  which 
General  Almonte  has  thought  to  denounce  in  terms  quite  as 
strong  as  diplomatic  courtesy  will  allow.  The  undersigned, 
therefore  does  not  feel  that  he  is  called  on  either  to  admit  or 
or  to  deny  the  design  imputed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Government  of  Mexico,  even  if  he  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 

As  to  the  threat  of  war  made  in  advance,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  express  order  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  under* 
signed  reminds  General  Almonte  that  it  is  neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  time  that  Mexico  has  given  the  same  warning  to  the 
United  States,  under  similar  circumstances.  The  undersigned 
had  hoped  that  the  manner  in  which  these  threats  have  hereto- 
fore been  received  and  treated  had  clearly  shown  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  has  now  only  to  add 
that  as  his  Government  has  not,  in  time  past,  done  any  thing 
inoonsistent  with  the  just  claims  of  Mexico,  the  President 
sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Congress  will  suffer  its  policy 
to  be  effected  by  th#  threats  of  that  Government.  The  Presi- 
dent has  full  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Congress, 
and  cannot  anticipate  that  any  occasion  will  arise  to  forbid 
his  hearty  co-operation  in  whatever  policy  that  body  may 
choose  to  pursue,  either  towards  Mexico  or  any  other  power. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  reminds  General  Almonte 
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tbat  this  Government  is  under  no  necessity  to  learn,  from  that 
of  Mexico,  what  is  due  to  its  own  honor  or  to  the  ri^ts  of 
other  nations.  It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  that  General 
Almonte,  in  his  future  communications  to  this  department, 
should  admonish  this  Government  either  to  respect  its  duties 
or  to  take  care  of  its  reputation,  in  any  contingency  which 
ihe  Mexican  Government  may  choose  to  anticipate. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  aSu 
General  Almonte  renewed  assurances  of  his  high  considera- 
tion. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Brigadier  Gteneral  Don  J.  N.  Almonte,  4rc«} 
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DC. 

Genebal  Almonte  to  Mr.  Upshub. 

[TRAMtl^TIOll.] 

fVoMngiony  November  11,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Mexican  Republic,  had  the  honor  to  receive 
the  answer  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  A.  P.  Upsher,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  was  pleased  to  make  to  his  note 
f  of  the  3d  instant,  relating  to  a  protest  which  the  undersigned 

addressed  to  that  gentleman  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

From  the  tenor  of  that  answer,  the  undersigned  has 
seen  with  regret  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Upshur,  Secretary  of 
State,  has  fallen  into  two  grave  errors,  {equivocacianes — mis- 
understandings,) occasioned,  possibly,  by  some  error  com- 
mitted in  the  translation  which  has  been  made  of  his  note. 

The  first  of  these  misunderstandings  consists  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  government  of  the  undersigned  imputes  to  one 
of  the   supreme  powers  of  the  American  Union  unworthy 
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views  or  designs  with  regard  to  the  territory  of  Texas. 
The  Mexican  government  has  cast  no  such  imputation-— quitt 
the  contrary ;  it  has  manifested  its  reliance  on  the.-circuim- 
spection  and  good  judgment  of  the  American  Congress* 
IiMieed,  how  could  it  have  anticipated  (foreseen)  the  conduct 
of  the  legislative  body,  when  that  body  has  not  yet  been 
assembled  ?  What  the  undersigned  and  his  govemmeBt 
have  said  is,  that  the  Mexican  government  has  well-grounded 
reasons  to  believe  thatj  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  Gen*  ^ 
eral  Congress  of  the  United  States^  the  question  as  to  ^  * 
annexation  of  a  part  of  its  territory  ( Texas)  to  the  United 
States  will  be  discussedj  {se  tratara.)  Hert^  is  olearly  seei^  V" 
that  neither  the  undersigned  nor  his  government  have  said  tha 
Congress  will  take  up  (tratara)  the  subject  of  the  annexatioii 
of  Texas,  but  that  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
will  be  discussed  in  its  sessions,  (en  sus  sesiones  se  tratara  ;\ 
that  is  to  say,  that  this  question  will,  in  some  manner^  be 
agitated  in  its  body ;  that  it  will  afford  material  for  discus* 
sion,  (discusion,)  for  which,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  wdl 
knows,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  a  petition  be  presented^  or 
that  some  member  should  make  a  proposition  to  the  effect  in 
Congress,  for  a  discussion  to  take  place,  even  though  it  were 
for  no  other  object  than  to  admit  or  reject  such  a  proposition. 
This  is  what  the  undersigned  and  his  government  have  said  ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  see  that  what 
has  been  said  by  both  is  not  without  foundation,  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  undersigned,  without  need  of  reference  to 
other  circumstances  in  proof,  to  cite  the  exposition  on  the 
subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  made  on  the  3d  of 
March  last  by  thirteen  members,  among  whom  is  found  the 
respectable  name  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex- 
President  of  this  republic. 

Since  that  time,  articles  have  been  constantly  appearing 

in  the  newspapers  of  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  official 

journal  of  the  government^  in  favor  of  4he  annexation  of 

Texas ;  respecting  which,  the  latter  paper  has  gone  so  iar  as 
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to  mjf  that  U  (the  annexatioii)  is  of  such  importance  tlud  tin 
itkdimdmal  or  individuals  who  may  contribute  the  mast  to  ^ed 
flu  o6/ed  sa  advantageous  for  the  Union^  and  so  ansioudf 
desirad  iy  the  Texans^  will  roceive  the  applause  of  the  eounirfff 
now  a$ui  hereafter.  It  is  Tery  possible  that  these  ezpressioiii 
may  ha^-e  been  M-ritten  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  undersigned  desires  to  believe  it  so ; 
but,  in  truth,  presumptions  indicate  the  contrary. 
,  The  Secretary  of  State,  moreover,  seems  to  consider  it 

strange  that  the  government  of  the  undersigned  should  not 
have  hitherto  made  any  inquiry  of  him  as  to  the  facts  upon 
» .  i  which  his  protest  is  founded ;  thus  giving  it  to  be  understood 
t^  ^"that  he  is  ignorant  of  any  project  being  entertained  (cntre 
manos — in  hand)  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  or  that  it  is  in  contemplation  (se  trate)  to  submit  such 
a  question  to  the  deliberations  of  the  ensuing  Congress. 
The  undersigned  would  highly  value  a  formal  declaration 
to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  transmit  it  without  delay  to  his  government,  as 
it  would  show,  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  if  any  one 
is  the  United  States  be  engaged  in  machinations  (maquire) 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  Executive 
of  the  Union  is  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  The  undersigned  can 
assure  the  Secretary  of  State  that  such  a  declaration  would 
be  highly  important  and  satisfactory  for  his  government,  and 
that  it  would  contribute  effectively  to  preserve  unalterable 
the  relations  of  friendship  which  actually  exist  between  the 
two  countries.  In  fine,  the  protest  which  the  undersigned 
has  made  has  been  conditional ;  that  is  to  say,  it  applies  to 
the  case  in  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, unfortunately  carry  into  execution  the  act  against  which 
the  protest  is  directed. 

The  second  misunderstanding  consists  in  the  supposition 
that  the  undersigned  has  meant  to  point  out  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  or  his  government  in  what  manner  they  (it)  should 
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fulfil  their  (its)  duties,  and  take  care  of  their  (its)  reputation. 
The  undersigned  has  taken  upon  himself  no  such  office. 
What  he  has  set  forth  in  his  note  is  the  hope  which  animate! 
him,  **  that  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  it  (the 
note)  would  disappear,  and  that  the  government  of  Ae 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  would  employ  at  the  proper 
times  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  frustrate  the  project  of 
the  annexation — thus  saving  its  own  good  name,  and  dis- 
playing prominently  the  principles  which  ought  to  characterize 
a  government  free,  enlightened,  and  just  in  its  political  trans- 
actions." Nothing  more  is  here  manifested  than  a  denire, 
a  hope,  (or  expectation.)  Whence  could  the  honorable  i. 
Secretary  of  State,  then,  have  drawn  the  inference  that  the-, 
undersigned  meant  to  admonish  his  government  as  to  the 
course  which  it  should  pursue?  (el  manejo  que  debe  observar.) 
Does  not  the  Secretary  of  State  see  that  the  undersigned  has 
done  no  more  than  second  the  desires  of  the  American  people, 
who  wish  their  country  to  be  conducted  in  the  path  of  honor, 
justice,  and  reason  ? 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  does  not  know  to  what  to 
attribute  the  not  very  decorous  language  {Unguage  poco  4ieo* 
roso)  which  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  has  employed  in 
saying  that  the  observation  (advertencias — warnings)  of  the 
undersigned  were  unnecessary  in  the  communications  which 
he  may  in  future  address  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  in 
declaring  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  under 
no  necessity  to  learn  from  that  of  Mexico  what  is  due  to  its 
own  honor  or  to  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

The  undersigned  has  also  observed,  with  regret,  that  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  conclusion  of  nis  above- 
mentioned  note,  declares  that  his  Government  has  not,  in 
time  past,  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  just  rights  of 
Mexico.  The  undersigned  is  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  think 
far  otherwise ;  and,  although  he  might  on  this  occasion  de- 
monstrate the  injuries  which  his  country  has  received  from 
the  United  States,  he  will  dispense  with  doing  so,  because 
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his  intention  is  not  to  revive  old  circiimfltances  of  diflerence, 
nor  to  irritate  feelings,  but  to  reconcile  and  tranqnillige  them 
as  much  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  considers  it  hi8dutj(secvto 
enel  caso)  to  repeat  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  order  dial 
he  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  his  Excellenqr  the 
President,  that  neither  he  nor  his  Government  have  intended, 
and  that  it  should  not  have  been  supposed  that  they  would 
have  intended,  to  cast  imputation  (agraviar)  upon  the  l^^isla- 
tive  body,  and  much  less  to  admonish  the  Executive  as  to  its 
duties.  His  desires  have  tended  solely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
two  neighboring  and  friendly  nations ;  and  Aough  the  un- 
dersigned has  declared,  by  express  order  of  his  Grovemment, 
tfiat  war  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  he  certainly  has  not  done  so 
with  the  object  of  intimidating  the  Government  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  State,  but  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
far  Mexico  would  carry  her  resistance  to  an  annexation  of 
that  nature.  And,  in  truth,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
should  not  regard  this  as  any  other  than  a  very  natural  feel- 
mg ;  as  it  is  most  clear,  that  if  Mexico  or  any  other  Power 
should  attempt  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  latter  woidd  not  consent  to  it 
without  first  appealing  to  arms,  whatsoever  might  be  the  re- 
sult to  which  the  fortune  of  war  might  subject  them. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  assurances  of  his  very  high  and  distinguished 
consideration. 

J.  N.  ALMONTE. 
Hon.  A.  P.  UpsHUa. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Upshur  to  General  Aimomte. 

^  DirABTMiRT  OP  State. 

WmMngton^  December  1,  1843. 

The  undersigned,  Secretaiy  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  of  Ae 
11th  of  November,  addressed  to  him  by  General  Almonte, 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  undersigned  of  the 
8th  day  of  die  same  month.  The  minister  of  Mexico  informs 
the  undersigned  that  he  has  seen  with  regret  that  the  under- 
signed has  fallen  into  two  grave  mistakes,  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Mexican  minister's  letter  of  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, which  mistakes,  he  presumes,  are  the  consequence 
of  some  error  committed  in  the  translation  of  that  letter, 
made  in  this  department.  A  suggestion  of  this  sort,  coming 
from  the  minister  of  a  nation  whose  language  is  different  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  could  not  fidl  to  put  the  undersigned 
upon  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of  it.  The  undei^. 
signed  regrets  that  this  has  afforded  him  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  language  of  the  Mexican  minister's  letter  admits  of 
any  more  correct  translation  into  English  than  that  which  it 
has  received.  If  the  true  meaning  of  that  letter  has  not  been 
given,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  already  exists 
in  giving  in  one  language  all  the  minute  shades  oi  meaning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  idiomatic  expressions  of  another. 
Be  diat  as  it  may,  the  undersigned  does  not  hesitaie  to  take 
the  Mexican  minister's  interpretation  of  his  own  language, 
as  given  in  his  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply  ;  but  he  is,  at 
the  same  time,  compelled  to  declare  that  he  does  not  see, 
even  in  this  interpretation,  in  what  respect  he  has  misunder- 
stood the  Mexican  minister. 

The  first  mistake  into  which  the  Mexican  minister  asserts 
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that  the  undereig^ned  has  fallen,  is  in  supposing  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  Mexico  **  imputes  to  one  of  the  supreme  powen 
of  the  American  Union  unworthy  views  or  designs  with  regard 
to  the  territory  of  Texas ;"  and  the  Mexican  minister  now 
expressly  declares  that  *^  the  Mexican  Grovemment  has  cast 
no  such  imputation — quite  the  contrary ;  it  has  manifested  its 
reliance  on  the  circumspection  and  good  judgment  of  the 
American  Congress/'  If  this  be  so,  the  undersigned  is  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Mexican  minister  should  hare  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  denounce  war,  as  the  consequence  of 
ike  anticipated  action  of  the  American  Congress.  If,  as  be 
now  declares,  (and  as  of  course  he  must  be  understood,)  he 
meant  only  to  say  that  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  this  Union  would  be  proposed  and  in  some  manner  agita- 
ted or  discussed  in  the  American  Congress,  and  if^  as  he  also 
declares,  he  meant  to  express  the  ^^  reliance  of  his  Govern- 
ment on  the  circumspection  and  good  judgment  of  Congress'* 
to  defeat  any  **  unworthy  views  or  designs  with  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Texas,"  it  would  seem  that  his  interposition 
could  not  have  been  necessary,  even  in  his  own  view  of  the 
case.  He  either  did  or  did  not  anticipate  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  Congress  more  serious  than  a  simple  discussion  of  thf 
measure  in  question.  If  he  did,  then  the  undersigned  has  not 
misunderstood  him ;  if  he  did  not,  then  the  denunciation  of 
war  was  wholly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  because  it  was 
made  on  a  contingency  which  he  himself  did  not  mean  to  say 
was  even  probable. 

Whether  the  Mexican  minister  did  or  did  not,  in  his  letter 
of  the  3d  of  November  mean  to  impute  to  this  Government, 
or  some  part  of  it,  the  design  to  annex  Texas  to  the  Union, 
the  undersigned  cannot  understand  him  as  meaning  any  tkiDg 
else  in  his  explanatory  letter  of  the  11th.  He  avows  his  sus- 
picion of  such  a  design  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  he  was 
justified  in  entertaining  that  suspicion  ;  and  he  does  this  in 
the  very  passage  of  his  letter  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  undecsigned  erred  in  attributing  such  a  suspicion  to 
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bim.  Why  else  does  he  refer  to  the  exposition  made  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  other  members  of  Congress  on  the  3d   of  March  ^ 

1mI|  to  the  articles  in  public  newspapers,  and  particularly  to  * 

ttose  which  appeared  in  that  which  he  styles  the  journal  of 
the  Government?  He  declares  that  these  proofs  are  altogether 
sufficient  for  him,  and  that  he  has  no  need  to  refer  to  other 
circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  authorize  the  same  con* 
elusion. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican 
minister,  by  the  presumption,  which  he  thinks  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  justify,  that  the  articles  of  which  he' 
complains  as  obnoxious,  and  which  appeared  in  the  ^'journal 
of  the  gOTemment,"  were  published  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  undersigned.  The  Mexican  minister  may  not  be  aware 
that  in  the  Uuited  States  there  is  no  journal  of  the  gOTern- 
ment.  If  he  had  known  this,  he  would  not  probably  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  the  presumed  agency  or 
connivance  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  in  those 
publications. 

The  undersigned  adverts  to  this  part  of  the  Mexican 
minister's  letter  only  to  show  that  he  has  not  misunderstood 
the  Mexican  minister  in  this  particular.  He  does  not  com- 
plain that  the  government  of  Mexico  suspects  that  this 
government  entertains  a  design  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
Union ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  was  due  to  this  government 
that  inquiry  diould  be  made  through  the  proper  channels, 
and  in  a  friendly  and  respectful  spirit,  whether  this  govern- 
ment really  entertained  such  designs  or  not.  Without  sueh 
previous  inquiry,  the  denunciation  of  war,  as  the  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution,  could  not  but  be  -v, 
regarded  as  an  unnecessary  threat.  These  designs  were  ^  '-* 
characterized  by  the  Mexican  minister  in  terms  of  obloquy 
as  strong  as  the  language  of  his  country  afforded.  In  the ' 
opinion  of  his  government  at  least,  they  were  highly  dis- 
creditable to  the  United  States ;  and  yet,  proiessing  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  proo£s  already  before  him,  and  without 


asking  for  any  explanation,  the  Mexican  minister,  upon  t 
mere  suapicion,  threatened  war,  in  the  name  of  hia  countij, 
as  the  only  adequate  mode  of  resenting  ao  great  in  outi^ii 
upon  her  rights.  This  is  an  unusual  cooiae  of  proceediag^ 
and  one  to  which  the  just  self-respect  of  this  govemmeat 
can  by  no  means  submit.  Whether  the  sospiciona  of  Mexh 
CO  were  well  founded  or  not,  it  was  due  to  this  goTemmeat 
that  she  should  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  United  States 
meditated  an  encroachment  upon  her  ri^ts,  real  or  supposed, 
great  enough  to  justify  so  -extreme  a  measure  of  retaliation  is 
a  declaration  of  war. 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  he  is  equally  unable  ts 
perceire,  from  the  Mexican  minister's  explanations,  that  he 
has  been  misunderstood  in  the  second  particular  q>ecified  by 
him.  In  his  letter  of  the  3d  November,  he  expresses  the 
hope,  which  animates  him,  **  that  the  circumstances  which 
have  occasioned  it  (the  letter)  would  disappear,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  would  em- 
ploy, at  the  proper  times,  all  the  means  in  its  power  to 
frustrate  the  project  of  the  annexation — ^thus  saving  its  own 
good  name,  and  displaying  prominently  the  principles  which 
ought  to  characterize  a  government  free,  enli^tened,  and 
just,  in  its  political  transactions."  Quoting  these  words,  he 
now  informs  the  undersigned  that  *^  nothing  more  is  here 
manifested  than  a  desire,  a  hope,  (or  expectation ;"}  and  he 
further  says  that,  in  expressing  this  hope,  he  has  done  no 
more  than  **  second  the  desires  of  the  American  people,  who 
wish  their  country  to  be  conducted  in  the  path  of  honor, 
justice,  and  reason*"  Does  not  the  Mexican  minister  know 
that  the  mere  expression  of  a  hope  may  be  very  ofiensive  ? 
Does  be  not  perceive,  that  when  Mexico  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save 
their  good  name,  in  a  given  case,  a  doubt  is  implied  whether 
they  will  do  so  or  not  ?  And  when  he  tells  the  undersigned 
^hat  the  course  which  he  points  out  is  necessary  to  "  save 
tne  good  name"  of  the  United  States,  how  can  he  be  other- 
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wise  underst0od  tkan  as  pointiDg  out  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  hb  gOTenimenti  in  what  manner  they  should  fulfil  ^ 

their  dutiea  and  take  care  o(  their  reputation  ?     It  is  not         * 
perceived  that  he  improves  his  position,  when  he  tells  the 
undersigned  that  in  all  this  he  (the  Mexican  minister)  does 
nothing  more  than  *^  second '  the  desires  of  the  American 
people,  who  wish  their  country  to  be  conducted  in  the  path  ' 

of  honor,  justice,  and  reason."  Surely  he  must  have  known 
&at  the  American  people  are  themselves  the  conductors  of 
their  country,  and  that  their  government  is  but  the  expression 
of  their  will. 

In  replying  thus  fieur  to  the  Mexican  minister's  note  of  the 
11th  ultimo,  the  undersigned  has  had  no  other  object  than  to 
vindicate  his  construction  of  the  Mexican  minister's  letter  of 
die  3d,  and  at  the  same  time  to  intimate  his  expectation  that 
he  will  not  be  addressed  in  language  susceptible  of  a  con- 
struction discourteous  towards  his  country  or  government. 
So  far  as  the  Mexican  minister  has  disclaimed  the  construc- 
tion which  the  undersigned  felt  himself  compelled  to  place 
upon  the  last-mentioned  note,  the  undersigned  receives  the 
disclaimer.  He  does  not  desire  to  subject  the  language  of 
the  Mexican  minister  to  captious  criticism ;  and  he  would 
fidn  indulge  the  hope  that  in  the  future  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  Mexican  Minister  there  may  be  no 
room  tor  misconstruction  or  complaint  on  either  side. 

The  Mexican  minister  informs  the  undersigned  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  from  him  a  formal  disavowal  of 
any  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  American  government,  to 
annex  Texas  to  the  Union.  The  Mexican  minister  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  g(  the  undersigned  to  gi]re 
amy  such  disavowal,  so  for  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  • 
States  is  concerned ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  con- 
sidering the  attitude  which  Mexico  has  chosen  to  assume, 
such  a  disavowal  on  the  pan  of  the  President  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected,  whatever  his  views  and  intentions  may 
be.    It  is  due,  however,  to  the  frankness,  which  it  is  the 
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of  the  United  Stttea  to  display  in  all  their  deaUngi 
with  other  countries,  that  the  underugMtf  fhould  make  to 
^         the  Mexican  minister  the  following  tzpMeiliritealbn : 

Near  eight  years  have  elapsed  mm  T«Hi  4adaied  in 
independence.  During  all  that  time  M esfeo  kpa  asseitad  hr 
right  or  jurisdiction  and  dominion  OTer  thai  tounlif,  and  las 
endeavored  to  enforce  it  by  arms.  Texas  haa  aaccenftll^ 
resisted  all  such  attempts,  and  haa  thus  aflbrded  ample  proof 
of  her  ability  to  maintain  her  independence.  This  proof 
has  been  so  satisfactory  to  many  of  the  most  considerable 
nations  of  the  world,  that  they  have  formally  acknowledged 
>(he  independence  of  Texas,  and  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  her.  Among  these  nations  the  United  States  are 
included ;  and  indeed  they  set  the  example  which  other 
nations  have  followed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
United  States  regard  Texas  as  in  all  respects  an  independent 
nation,  fully  competent  to  manage  its  own  afiairs,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  rights  of  other  independent  nations.  The  go- 
vemment  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  will  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  consult  any  other  nation  in  its  transactions  with 
the  government  of  Texas.  The  Mexican  minister  expresses 
his  regret  at  the  declaration  of  the  undersigned,  that  "his 
government  has  not  in  time  past  done  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  the  just  rights  of  Mexico ;"  and  he  declares  at  the  same 
time  that  he  thinks  far  otherwise,  and  that  he  could,  if  his 
intentions  were  not  rather  to  soothe  than  to  irritate,  de- 
monstrate the  injuries  which  his  country  has  received  from  the 
United  States.  The  undersigned  assures  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter, that,  while  he  is  wholly  unconscious  of  any  reason  which 
Mexico  has  for  complaint  against  his  government,  he  wiU 
'  receive  with  pleasure  any  representation  which  the  Mexican 
minister  may  think  that  he  has  cause  to  make  ;  and,  far  from 
considering  it  matter  for  irritation  or  excitement,  he  will  be 
Drepared  to  examine  it  impartially,  and  to  discuss  it  respect- 
Hilly  and  calmly.  And  he  further  assures  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter that  it  is  and  ever  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  this 
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goYernment  ta  do  fuU  justice  to  Mexico  in  every  respeot 
whatevei^;  of  fAMi  it  will  give  proof,  as  it  has  already 
given  prooC-  ^Mhntver  the  Mexican  minister  may  choose  to 
make  known  tll0  grievances  of  which  his  government  com- 

The  mdersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  offer 
tke  Mexican  minister  renewed  assurances  of  his  very  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Brigadier  General  Don  J.  N.  Almonte,  &c. 


XI. 


Mb.   Packenham  to  Mr.   Upshur. 

JFoikingtoih  Ftbmary  S6,  1844. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  that  effect,  I 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  dis* 
patch  from  Her  Majesty's  Prmcipal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  read  to  you  on 
Saturday  last. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  your 

obedient  servant,  R.  PACKENHAM. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  i^c. 


FoRiioN  Orricc,  Dtumher  36,  1843. 

Sir  :  As  much  agitation  appears  to  have  prevailed  of  lafe 
in  the  United  States  relative  to  the  designs  which  Great  Britain 
issupposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it  expedient  to  take  mea- 
sures for  stopping  at  once  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
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}men  circulated,  and  the  errors  into  which  the  (Sovemmentof 
th6  United  States  seems  to  have  fidlen  onfte  subject  of  die 
policy  of  Great  Britain  vrith  respect  to  Texas.  Thttt  P^Ikj 
is  clear  and  simple,  and  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 

Great  Britain  has  recognized  the  independence  of  Tcn^ 
and,  having  done  so,  die  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  mdepend- 
ence  finally  and  formally  established,  and  generally  recogniiKd 
especially  by  Mexico.  But  this  desire  does  not  arise  bam 
any  motive  of  ambition  or  of  self-interest,  beyond  that  interest 
at  least,  which  attaches  to  the  general  extensioii  of  our  com- 
mercial dealings  with  other  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  recognition  of  Texas  by  Mexico 
must  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  both  these  countries,  and,  as 
we  take  an  interest  in  the  well  being  of  both,  and  in  their 
steady  advance  in  power  and  wealth,  we  have  put  ourselves 
forward  in  pressing  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  acknow- 
ledge Texas  as  independent.  But  in  thus  acting  we  have  no 
occult  design,  either  with  reference  to  any  peculiar  influence 
which  we  might  seek  to  establish  in  Mexico  or  in  Texas,  or 
even  with  reference  to  the  slavery  which  now  exists,  and 
which  we  desire  to  see  abolished  in  Texas. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  and  is  well 
known,  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  whole  world, 
that  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  constantly  exerting  herself 
to  procure,  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
worid.  But  the  means  which  she  has  adopted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  adopt,  for  this  humane  and  virtuous  purpose,  are 
open  and  undisguised.  She  will  do  nothing  secretly  or 
underhand.  She  desires  that  her  motives  may  be  generally 
understood,  and  her  acts  seen  by  all. 

With  regard  to  Texas,  we  avow  that  we  wish  to  see 
slavery  abolished  there,  as  elsewhere  ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
if  the  recognition  of  that  country  by  the  Mexican  Government 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
Texas  to  abolish  slavery  eventually,  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions, throughout  the  Republic.    But  although  we  earnestly  de- 
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sire  and  feel  it  to  be  our  dutj  to  promote  such  a  consummation^ 
we  shall  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  improper  assumption 
of  authority  witli  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course.  We  shall  counsel,  but  we  shall  not  seek 
to  compel,  or  unduly  control,  either  party.  So  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned,  provided  other  States  act  with  equal 
forbearance,  those  Governments  will  be  fully  at  liberty  to 
make  their  own  unfettered  arrangements  with  each  other,  both 
in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  all  other  points. 

Great  Britain,  moreover  does  not  desire  to  establish  in 
Texas,  whether  partially  dependent  on  Mexico,  or  entirely 
independent,  (which  latter  alternative  we  consider  in  every 
respect  preferable,)  any  dominant  influence.  She  only  desires 
to  share  her  influence  equally  with  all  other  nations.  Her 
objects  are  purely  commercial :  and  she  has  no  thou^t  or 
intention  of  seeking  to  act  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  political 
sense,  on  the  United  States  through  Texas. 

The  British  Government,  as  the  United  States  well  know, 
have  never  sought  in  any  way  to  stir  up  disaffection  or  excite- 
ment of  any  kind  in  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Much  as  we  should  wish  to  see  those  States  placed 
on  the  firm  and  solid  footingwhich  we  conscientiously  believe 
is  to  be  obtained  by  general  freedom  alone,  we  have  never  in 
our  treatment  of  them  made  any  difference  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  firee  States  of  the  Union.  All  are,  in  pur 
eyes,  entitled,  as  component  members  of  the  Union,  to  equal 
political  respect,  favor,  and  forbearance,  on  our  part.  To  that 
mse  and  just  policy  we  shall  continue  to  adhere ;  and  the 
Governments  of  the  slave-holding  States  may  be  assured  that, 
although  we  shall  not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  ef- 
forts which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring  the  aboli- 
tiiMi  of  slavery  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  neither  openly 
nor  secretly  resort  to  any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb 
their  internal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  Union. 

You  will  communicate  this  dispatch  to  the  United  States 
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SecreUtiy  of  St»te,  and,  if  he  diould  da 
a  etpj  of  it  with  him. 

I  am,  Mi. 

ttif^l  Hon.  RicHAU)  Packekham,  *' 


XII. 


/■•  Stnalt  tf  lit  UmU 
ardand  Ht  ba  pnawd  in  canBitaBM  tx  tin 

Mbhuok  FKoa  -THX  Pkuihskt  of  ti 

I  TaARUtn  herewith  for  your  appro 
treaty,  which  I  hare  caused  to  be  ne 
United  States  and  Texas,  whereby  tl 
ditions  therein  set  forth,  has  transferred 
right  of  a  separate  and  independent  eo\ 
tion  to  the  United  States.  In  taking  s 
have  been  influenced  by  what  appea 
most  controlling  considerations  of  p' 
general  good ;  and  in  having  accon 
meet  with  your  approval,  the  governmei 
in  reclaiming  a  territory  which  former!) 
as  it  is  confidently  believed,  of  its  dot 
of  cession  of  1803,  by  France,  to  the  ( 

The  country  thus  proposed  to  b 
settled  principally  by  persons  from  th 
emigrated  on  the  invitation  of  both  Sp 
who  carried  with  them  into  the  wilder 
partially  reclaimed  the  laws,  customs, 
mestic  institutions  of  their  native  lai 
indoctrinated  in  all  the  principles  of 
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bring  along  with  them,  in  the  act  of  re-association,  devotion 
to  our  Union,  and  a  firm  and  inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in 
majptainipg  the  public  liberty  unimpaired — a  consideration 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  small 
moment.  The  country  itself,  thus  obtained,  is  of  incalculable 
value  in  mi  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view.  To 
a  soil  of  inexhaustable  fertility,  it  unites  a  genial  and  hes^thy 
climate,  and  is  destined,  at  a  day  not  distant,  to  make  large 
contributions  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Its  territory  is 
separated  from  the  United  States,  in  part,  by  an  imaginary 
line,  and  by  the  river  Sabine  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  ten  miles  ;  and  its  productions  are  the  same  with  those 
of  many  of  the  contiguous  states  of  the  Union.  Such  is  the 
country,  such  are  its  inhabitants,  and  such  its  capacities  to 
add  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  Union.  As  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  the  magnitude  of  its  produc- 
tions it  will  equal,  in  a  short  time,  under  the  protecting  care 
of  this  government,  if  it  does  not  "surpass,  the  cop[ibined 
production  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  A 
new  and  powerful  impulse  will  thus  be  given  to  the  naviga- 
ting interests  of  the  country,  which  will  be  chiefly  engrossed 
by  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  who 
have  already  attained  a  remaikable  degree  of  prosperity  by 
the  partial  monopoly  they  have  enjoyed  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  Union,  particularly  the  coastwise  trade,  which  this 
new  acquisition  is  destined  in  time,  and  that  not  distant,  to 
swell  to  a  magnitude  which  cannot  easily  be  computed ; 
while  the  addition  made  to  the  boundaries  of  the  home 
market,  thus  secured  to  their  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
mechanical  skill  and  industry,  will  be  of  a  character  the  most 
commanding  and  important.  Such  are  some  of  the  many 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty — advantages,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  or' 
properly  to  appreciate.  Texas  being  adapted  to  the  culture  - 
of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  devoting  most  of  her  energies^ 
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to  the  rEising  of  these  productions,  will  open  an  extensire 
market  to  the  Western  States,  in  the  important  articles  of 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  breadstufis.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Southern  and  South-western  States  will 
fmd,  in  the  fact  of  annexation,  protection  and  securi^  to 
their  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well  against  all  domestic  as 
foreign  eflbrts  to  disturb  them ;  thus  consecrating  anew  the 
union  of  the  States,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  its  per- 
petual duration.  Thus,  at  the  same  tim^  that  the  tide  sf 
public  prosperity  is  greatly  swollen,  an  appeal,  of  lAaH 
appears  to  the  Executive  to  be  an  imposing,  if  not  a  resisi* 
less  character,  is  made  to  the  interests  of  every  portion  of 
the  country.  Agriculture,  which  would  have  a  new  and 
extensive  market  opened  for  its  produce ;  commerce,  whose 
ships  would  be  freighted  with  the  rich  productions  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  region;  and  the  mechanical  arts,  in 
all  their  various  ramifications,  would  seem  to  unite  in  one 
universal  demand  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  But 
important  as  these  considerations  may  appear,  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  but  secondary  to  others.  Texas,  for  reasons 
deemed  sufficient  by  herself,  threw  off  her  dependence  on 
Mexico  as  far  back  as  1836,  and  consummated  her  indepen- 
dence by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  the  same  year ;  sbce 
which  period,  Mexico  has  attempted  no  serious  invasion  of 
her  territory  ;  but  the  contest  has  assumed  features  of  a  mere 
border  war,  characterized  by  acts  revolting  to  humanity.  In 
the  year  1836,  Texas  adopted  her  Constitution,  under  which 
she  has  existed  as  a  sovereign  Power  ever  since,  having  been 
recognized  as  such  by  many  of  the  principal  powers  of  the 
world  ;  and  contemporaneously  with  its  adoption,  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  her  people,  embracing  all  her  population  but  ninety- 
three  persons,  declared  her  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  association  with  the  United  States,  as  a  portion  of  their 
territory.  This  vote,  thus  solemnly  taken,  has  never  been 
reversed  ;  and  now,  by  the  action  of  her  constituted  authori- 
ties, sustained  as  it  is  by  popular  sentiment,  she  re-affirms  her 
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desire  for  annexation.  This  course  has  been  adopted  by 
her,  without  the  employment  of  any  sinister  measures  on  the 
part  of  this  government.  No  intrigue  has  been  set  on  foot 
to  accomplish  it.  Texas  herself  wills  it,  and  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  concurring  with  her,  has  seen  no  suffi« 
cient  reason  to  avoid  the  consummation  of  an  act  esteemed 
to  be  so  desirable  by  both. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Texas  is  greatly  depressed  in  her 
enei^et  by  her  long-protracted  war  with  Mexico.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  but  natural  that  she  should  seek  for 
safety  and  repose  under  the  protection  of  some  stronger 
Power ;  and  it  is  equally  so  that  her  people  should  turn  to 
the  United  States,  the  land  of  their  birth,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  pursuit  of  such  protection.  She  has  often  before  made 
known  her  wishes  ;  but  her  advances  have,  to  this  time,  been 
repelled.  The  Executive  of  the  United  Stages  sees  no  licmger 
any  cause  for  pursuing  such  a  course.  The  hazard  of  now 
defeating  ho^  wishes  may  be  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency.  It 
might  lead,  and  most  probably  would,  to  such  an  entire 
alienation  of  sentiment  and  feding,  as  would  inevitably  in- 
duce her  to  look  elsewhere  for  aid,  and  force  her  either  to 
entetinto  dangerous  alliances  with  oUier  nations,  who,  look- 
ing with  more  wisdom  to  their  own  interests,  would,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  presumed,  readily  adopt  such  expedients ;  or  she 
would  hold  out  the  profier  of  discriminating  duties  in  trade 
and  commerce,  in  order  to  secure  die  necessary  assistance. 
Whatever  step  she  might  adopt,  looking  to  this  object,  would 
prove  disastrous,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impolicy  of  our  permitting 
the  carrying  trade  and  home  market  of  such  a  country  to  pass 
out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  a  commercial  rival,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  would  be  certain  to  sufier  most  disas- 
trously in  its  revenue  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
smuggling,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  an  army  of  cus- 
tom-house officers  could  not  prevent,  and  which  woald  o'pe- 

rate  to  affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  all  the   industrial 
39 
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classes  of  this  country.  Hence  woald  arise  constant  collisions 
between  the  inhabitants  of  die  two  countries,  which  would 
erermore  endanger  their  peace.  A  large  increase  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  United  States  would  inevitably  follow — thus 
devolving  on  the  people  new  and  extraordinary  burdens,  m 
order  not  only  to  protect  them  from  the  danger  of  daily  colli- 
sion with  Texas  herself,  but  to  guard  their  border  inhabitants 
against  hostile  inroads,  so  easily  excited,  on  the  part  of  die 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  dwelling  in  their 
neighborhood.  Texas  would  undoubtedly  be  unable,  tot 
many  years  to  come,  if  at  any  time,  to  resist,  unaided  and 
alone,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States ;  but  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  that  nations  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from 
her  trade,  secured  to  them  by  advantageous  treaties,  would 
be  induced  to  take  part  with  her  in  any  conflict  with  us,  from 
the  Wrongest  considerations  of  public  policy.  Such  a  state 
of  diings  might  subject  to  devastation  the  territory  of  conti- 
guous States,  and  would  cost  the  countrf ,  in  a  single  campaign, 
more  treasure,  thrice  told  over,  than  is  stipulated  to  be  paid 
and  reimbursed  by  the  treaty  now  proposed  for  ratification. 
I  will  not  permit  myself  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Consequences  of  a  fatal  character  to  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
and  even  -to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself,  might  be 
dwelt  upon.  They  will  not,  however,  fail  to  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country.  Nor  do  I  indulge  in 
any  vague  conjectures  of  the  future.  The  documents  now 
transmitted  along  with  the  treaty  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as 
inevitable,  that  if  the  boon  now  tendered  be  rejected,  Texas 
will  seek  for  the  friendship  of  others.  In  contemplating  such 
a  contingency,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  United  States 
are  already  almost  surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  European 
Powers.  ♦  •  »  •  *  •  • 

To  Mexico,  the  Executive  is  disposed  to  pursue  a  course 
conciliatory  in  its  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
her  the  most  ample  justice,  by  conventions  and  stipulations 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  It  is  actuated  by  no  spirit  of  unjust  aggrandizement,' 
but  looks  only  to  its  own  security.  It  has  made  known  to 
Mexico,  at  several  periods,  its  extreme  anxiety  to  witness  the 
termination  of  hostilities  between  that  country  and  Texas. 
Its  wishes,  however,  haVe  been  entirely  disregarded.  It  has 
ever  been  ready  to  urge  an  adjustment  qf  the  dispute  upon 
terms  mutually  advantageous  to  both.  It  will  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  hear  and  discuss  any  claims  Mexico  may  think  die 
has  on  the  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  to  adjust  any  that 
may  be  deemed  to  be  so  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  There  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  wound  her  "{iride, 
or  affect  injuriously  her  interest ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  compromit  by  any  delay  in  its  action  the  essential  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Mexico  has  no  right  to  ask  or 
expect  this  of  us — we  deal  rightfully  with  Texas  as  an  inde- 
pendent Power.  The  war  which  has  been  waged  ior^ca^t 
years  has  resulted  only  in  the  coiyviction9.with  all  others  than 
herself,  that  Texas  cannot  be*  reconquered.  I  cannot  but 
repeat  the  opinion,  expressed  ia  nay  message  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  that  it  is  time  it  had  ceased. 

The  Executive,  while  it  could  not  look  upon  its  longer 
continuance  without  the  greatest  uneasiness,  has  nevertheless, 
for  all  past  time,  preserved  a  course  of  strict  neutrality.  It 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the  exhaustion  which  a 
war  of  so  long  a  duration  had  produced.  Least  of  all  was 
it  ignorant  of  the  anxiety  of  other  powers  to  induce  Mexico 
to  enter  into  terms  of  reconciliation  with  Texas,  which, 
afiecting  the  domestic  institutions  of  Texas,  would  operate 
most  injuriously  upon  the  United  States,  and  might  most 
seriously  Areaten  the  existence  of  this  happy  Union.  Nor 
could  it  be  usacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  although  foreign 
governments  might  disavow  all  design  to  disturb  the  relations 
which  exist  under  the  Constitution  between  these  States,  yet 
that  one,  the  most  powerful  amongst  them,  had  not  tailed  to 
declare  its  marked  and  decided  hostility  to  the  chief  feature 
in  those  relations,  and  its  purpose,  on  all  suitable  occasiouft^ 
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to  urge  upon  Mexico  the  adoption  of  such  a  courae  in  ne- 
gotiating with  Texas  as  to  produce  the  obliteration  of  diat 
feature  from  her  domestic  policy,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  her  recognition,  by  Mexico,  as  an  independent  State.  The 
Executive  was  always  aware  of  the  fact,  that  formidable 
associations  of  persons,  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers, 
existed,  who  were  directing  their  utmost  efforts  to  the  ac- 
complidunent  of  this  object.  To  these  conclusions  it  was 
inevitably  brought  by  the  documents  now  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  I  repeat,  the  Executive  saw  Texas  iA  a  state  of 
almost  hopeless  exhaustion,  and  the  question  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  simple  proposition,  whether  the  United  States 
should  accept  the  boon  of  annexation  upon  fiir  and  even 
liberal  terms,  or,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  force  Texas  to  sedc 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  some  other  power,  either  diroug^  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  or  the  adoption  ot 
some  other  expedient,  which  might  virtually  make  her  tribu- 
tary to  such  power,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  all  future 
time.  The  Executive  has  fiill  reason  to  believe  that  such 
would  have  been  the  result,  without  its  interposition,  and  that 
such  will  be  the  result,  in  the  event  either  of  unnecessary  delay 
in  the  ratiBcation,  or  of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
In  full  view,  then,  of  the  highest  public  duty,  and  as  a 
measure  of  security  against  evils  incalculably  great,  the 
Executive  has  entered  into  the  negotiation,  the  firuits  of 
which  are  now  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Independent  of  the 
urgent  reasons  which  existed  for  the  step  it  has  taken,  it 
might  safely  invoke  the  fact,  which  it  confidently  believes, 
that  there  exists  no  civilized  government  on  earth,  having 
a  voluntary  tender  made  it  of  a  domain  so  rich  and  fertile, 
so  replete  with  all  that  can  add  to  national  greatness  and 
wealth,  and  so  necessary  to  its  peace  and  safety,  that  would 
reject  the  offer.  Nor  are  other  powers,  Mexico  inclusive, 
likely,  in  any  degree,  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  The  prosperity  of  Texas  will  be 
equally  mteresting  to  all,  in  the  increase  of  the  general  com* 
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merce  of  the  world :  that  prosperity  will  be  secured  by  an- 
oexation. 

■ 

But  one  view  of  the  subject  remains  to  be  presented. 
It  grows  out  of  the  proposed  enlargement  of  our  territory. 
From  tltaS)  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  see  no  danger.  The 
federativ^e%ystem  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  extension 
compatible  ^th  the  ability  of  the  representation  of  me  most 
distant  State  or  Territory  to  reach  the  seat  of  government  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  functions  of  legislation,  and  to 
make  known  the  wants  of  the  constituent  body.       *         * 

Under  every  view  which  I  have  been  able  to  t^e  of  the 
subject,  I  think  that  the  interests  of  our  common  constituents, 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  a  love  of  the  Union,  left  die 
Executive  no  other  alternative  than  to  negotiate  the  treaty. 
The  high  and  solemn  duty  of  ratifying  or  of  rejecting  it  is 
wisely  devolved  on  the  Senate  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  jqjjj^  TYLER. 

WoMkington,  Jpril  39,  1844. 
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XIV. 

Extract  from  thk.  Address  delivered  by  General  Pare- 
des,  at  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  general 
Congress  of  Mexico,  June  1,  1846. 

**  I  announce  to  the  Congress,  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
grief,  that  in  the  course  of  my  administration  the  public  order 
and  tranquillity  have  been  disturbed  in  the  south  of  the  de- 
partment of  Mexico,  and  in  a  part  of  the  departments  of 
Pnebla  and  Oaxaca,  in  the  departments  ot  Sinaloa  and  Sonora, 
and  recently  in  that  of  Jalisco.  In  the  south  of  Mexico,  and 
where  that  department  adjoins  those  of  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Me- 
choacan,  and  Jalisco,  there  exists  old  and  rancorous  elements 
of  disorder,  which  are  developed  and  augmented  in  all  the 
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coDvulsioDS  which  agitate  the  republic.  The  benefits  of 
civilization  have  Qot  there  begun  to  be  felt,  and  it  would  be  a 
iMMt  provident  and  philanthropic  measure  to  hasten  to  intro- 
duce theai»  in  order  that  such  elements  of  perdition,  as  are 
there  united,  may  not  increase  and  be  propagated.  It  will 
be  an  everlasting  stigma  upon  the  actions  in  that  district,  that 
they  have  seized  upon  the  veMels  destined  to  compose  the 
expedition  to  the  Californias,  and  the  abundant  supplies 
which  the  preceding  administration  had  provided.  Hus 
frightful  and  parricidal  crime  was  consummated  in  Mazatlan, 
by  the  military  force  destined  to  protect  that  peninsula,  whict» 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  had  begun  to  invade.  How 
can  these  men  ever  justify  their  refusal  to  acki^owledge  the 
government,  at  a  moment  when  they  were  in  the  receipt  of 
their  orders  and  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  where 
they  were  summoned  by  the  holy  duty  of  defending  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  national  territory  ?  The  United  States  have 
reckoned,  as  a  part  of  their  resources,  the  disturbances  which 
they  have,  peihaps,  fomented,  and  have  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  a  government  resolute  and  firm  against  their  aggressions, 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself  against  a  simultaneous 
attack  of  all  factions.  Those  who  promote  new  dissensions 
which  directly  injure  the  country,  do  not  reflect  that  they  fig^t 
against  its  existence,  and  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
who,  of  old  has  fomented  disunion  among  the  Mexicans, 
thwarted  their  government,  and  wholly  disconcerted  society 
m  its  principles,  its  maxims,  and  its  administration.  The 
government  has  checked  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  the 
south,  has  directed  the  march  of  numerous  and  faithful  troops 
to  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Jalisco,  and  will  not  leave 
unpunished  the  mutiny,  purely  military,  in  Sinaloa.  The 
occurrences  in  Sonora  are  entirely  of  a  local  nature,  and  the 
government  hopes  that  the  honest  inhabitants  of  that  depart- 
ment will  declare  in  favor  of  the  advantages  of  an  impartial 
and  just  government,  which  will  secure  them  the  rights  that 
they  have  so  much  interest  in  preserving.     When  there  is 
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such  an  urgent  necessity  for  moving  our  regular  troops  to  the 
£N>ntiery  and  to  threatened  points,  the  most  judicious  arrange- 
ments are  frustrated,  because  &ctions  in  this  or  that  quarter 
disturb  the  public  repose,  and  it  is  necessary  to  re-establidi 
it>  in  order  that  a  government  may  exist,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  defence  of  the  country  against  an  enemy  who 
has  already  proclaimed  himsdf  the  conquerer  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. It  is  no  less  painful  tiban  necessary,  that  the  country 
diould  know  its  dangers,  in  order  that  it  may  redeem  itself, 
by  being  simply  willing  to  do  so,  by  availing  itself  of  its  im- 
mense resources.  The  history  of  the  youthful  existence  of 
the  nation  contains  many  glorious  pages,  and  we  will  not 
disgrace  them  by  forgetting  that  destiny  calls  upon  us  to 
make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  vindicate  great  interests. 

^'I  have  approached,  insensibly,  the  mention  of  the  gravest 
event  in  our  passing  history.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
reins  of  government,  the  present  administration  found  itself 
met  by  the  engagement,  contracted  by  the  previous  adminis> 
tration,  to  receive  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States,  to  treat  of  the  Texas  question.  The  government  being 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  most  just  of 
causes,  and  not  to  suffer  the  nation  to  be  despoiled  of  that 
portion  of  its  territory,  was  making  its  preparations  for  war ; 
but,  at  that  same  time,  desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of  Mexi- 
cans, if  that  could  be  done  without  derogating  from  the  good 
name  of  the  republic,  and  by  dignified  and  decorous  negotia- 
tions, determined  to  hear  what  the  said  minister  had  to  com- 
municate. As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  from  the 
deceitful  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  minister  had  no 
sooner  presented  himself  than  the  bad  faith  with  which  they 
were  acting,  was  evident  in  their  having  nominated  Mr.  John 
Slidell,  not  as  a  minister  ad  hue  to  treat  of  a  special  business, 
but  as  a  minister  resident — as  li  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  undergone  no  change.  The  government, 
in  various  notes,  made  known  to  him  in  the  most  decisive 
terms  its  irrevocable  determination  not  to  receive  him,  except 
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in  a  cbartcter  {Nirely  q>ccud,  tatiiUkwmmm  he  aiked  fiNr» 
and  immediately  bad  aeot  to  him,  pawporta  to  leave  the  na- 
tmial  territory.  Thia  has  aenred  aa  a  pretext  to  the  laid 
States  for  accusing  the  republic  of  being  the  first  to  manifest 
bostilit jy  and  of  proroking  them  to  a  contest,  as  if  the  hoa* 
tilities  could  have  no  other  origin  than  the  refusal  to  enttf 
into  negotiations  in  which  deceit  had  palpably  been  displayed, 
and  when  recourse  had  been  had  to  anna,  not  to  defend 
Texas  alone,  but  other  frontier  departments  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  that  government. 

**The  American  minister  not  having  been  recdved,  because 
it  did  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  at  a  time 
when  an  army  of  the  United  States  was  on  its  march  to  the 
Rio  Bravo  of  the  North,  when  our  ports  on  both  seas  were 
threatened  by  ita  squadrons,  and  when  some  of  their  troops 
were  treading  the  soil  of  the  Califomias,  I  found  myself 
compelled,  on  the  21st  of  March,  to  declare  solemnly  that 
peace  not  being  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  nation,  its  territory  should  be 
defended  until  the  national  Congress  should,  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  determine  to  declare  war  against  the 
United  States.  Their  army,  the  bead-quarters  of  which  had 
for  some  time  been  established  at  Corpus  Christi,  advanced 
to  the  frontier  station  of  St.  Isabel,  and  afterwards  took  a 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kio  Bravo,  opposite  to  Mata- 
moras.  After  having  assembled  more  than  five  thousand 
men  on  the  frontier,  I  directed  the  general-in-chief  of  our 
division  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  he  resolved  to  cross  the 
river,  taking  a  position  between  St.  Isabel  and  the  fortified 
point  of  Paso  Real.  On  the  8th,  a  sanguinary  action  took 
place  between  the  belligerent  forces,  in  which  our  troops 
gave  proof  of  their  valor,  and,  although  with  some  loss,  main- 
tained their  groifnd,  and  the  honor  of  our  army  w^as  saved. 
On  the  following  day  the  geueral-in-chief  fell  back,  in  order 
to  take  another  position,  where  the  combat  was  renewed,  and 
•vas  entirely  unfortunate  for  the  republic.     The  division  re- 
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crossed  the  ri#r^-iu&d  Ami  general-in-chie^  who,  aecording 
to  his  statemtntSy  still  presarF^d  four  thousand  troops  of  the 
Kne,  without  counting  auxiliaries,  sivMenly  evacuated  the 
city  of  MatamoraSy  against  the  positive  orders  of  the  govern* 
ment,  which  had  taken  into  consideration  the  importance  of 
maintaining  that  post  for  ulterior  operations,  and  as  a  depot 
for  the  reinforcements  which  had  keen  ordered.  Conduct  so 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  general-in-chief  has  compelled 
me  to  displace  him,  and  to  order  him  to  repair  to  this  capita) 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  a  court  of  general  officers, 
as  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the  army.  The  govern- 
ment, while  deeply  moved  by  these  reverses  in  a  sacred 
cause,  is  incessantly  at  work  to  repair  them,  and  relies  for 
that  purpose  on  the  power  of  the  nation  and  the  assistance 
of  Congress,  which,  bjr  a  special  design  of  Providence,  has 
this  Jay  been  solemnly  assembled. 

''The  squadron  of  the  United  States  has  commenced 
blockading  the  ports  of  Tampico,  Tamaulipas,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  thunder  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  will  be  directed  against  those  beautiful 
cities.  The  period  has  arrived,  therefore,  when  all  the  sons 
of  the  country  should  be  summoned  to  its  defence;  and 
when  the  national  Congress  should  declare  war  against  the 
nation  "^ich  so  much  deceives  itself,  if  it  supposes  that  a 
reverse  can  extinguish  the  valor,  or  overcome  the  constancy 
and  heroism  of  which  our  fellow-countrymen  have  given  such 
signal  proo&.  As  a  citizen,  and  as  a  soldier,  I  am  prepared 
to  make  every  sacrifice;  and  the  brave  men  of  the  army, 
supported  by  this  magnanimous  people,  will  defend  with  me 
the  holy  rights  of  the  country. 

**  The  country  ardently  and  justly  desires  that  republican 
instituticMis  may  ever  be  maintained  ;  and  this  desire,  which 
the  government  eagerly  supports,  has  been  made  known 
tiirough  all  the  accredited  organs  of  public  opinion.  Should 
you  give  to  the  people  institutions  which  may  guarantee  the 
principles  of  the  representative,  popular,  and  republican  gph 
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tern,  ind  combuie  tbem  with  tike  dblnlity  nUcfa  the  nation 
aeeks  after  so  many  vicissitudet,  joa  will  have  aalisfied  all 
its  vrants,  and  will  aa)uire  an  everlasting  title  to  the  grati- 
tttde  of  Mexicans.  Hasten  to  give  them  sudk  a  rallying 
point  that,  making  every  sacrifice,  not  of  interest  only,  but 
of  opiDionSy  all  desires  may  be  concentrated,  and  all  ex- 
ertions used  in  a  defence  of  the  country  against  its  perfidious 
invaders.  I  assure  you  again  of  my  most  implicit  obedience 
It  your  determinations. 

*'In  the  army  striking  reforms  have  been  made;  its 
strength  has  been  augmented,  and  will  be  increased  as  hi 
as  the  public  necessities  require.  As  my  first  engagement  at 
St  Luis  Potosi,  was  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  na- 
tion, all  my  eflTorts  have  been  directed  to  that  object,  so  hi 
as  the  limited  and  scanty  resources  of  ourtreasury  would 
permit. 

«  The  power  of  every  government  is  fiuthfully  represented 
by  &e  condition  of  its  treasury,  and  it  must  be  said  with  re- 
gret that  the  condition  of  ours  has  become  most  lamentable, 
through  a  series  of  misfortunes  and  disorders  ill  repressed 
fit)m  want  of  power  in  the  public  administration. 

''  At  a  time  when  the  public  funds  were  comparatively 
exhausted,  all  revenues  anticipated,  and  the  government  re- 
duced to  the  ruinous  and  shameful  system  of  contracts  which 
answered  only  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  without  providing 
enough  for  the  most  urgent  purposes,  it  became  a  matter  of 
the  first  necessity  to  reinforce  the  army,  and  provide  without 
delay  for  its  existence,  which  was  threatened  in  its  operation 
against  a  foreign  enemy. 

''Under  these  afflicting  circumstances  the  government, 
although  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  faithful  com- 
pliance with  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  nation  with 
its  creditors,  and  of  the  fact  that  credit  is  of  the  first  neces- 
sity to  every  government,  and  faith  in  its  promises,  the  surest 
source  of  its  power,  found  itself  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
<^xtreme    measure   of  temporarily  suspending  payments,  a 
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meaBure  justified  by  the  necessity  of  proriding  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  whose  ruin  would  be  the  ruin  of  its  cre- 
ditors. 

**  The  decree  of  the  2d  of  May,  provisionally  suspend- 
ing payments ;  that  of  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  deducting 
one-fourth  firom  salaries  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  the  circu- 
lars asking  aid  from  the  governments  of  the  departments,  and 
firom  the  venerable  clergy,  and  other  administrative  and  eco- 
nomical measures  which  have  been  adopted,  were  the  only 
means  which  the  government  had,  at  this  distressing  period, 
of  supplying  necessities  which  admitted  of  no  delay. 

**  For  the  future,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  will  no 
doubt  provide  the  ample  resources  required  by  the  war  in 
which  the  republic  finds  itself  engaged,  or  will  furnish  the 
government  whi^  is  to  be  installed  with  the  power  of  pro- 
viding them;  for,  the  measure  of  our  power  against  the 
enemies  of  the  country  will  be  the  resources  which  the  trea- 
sury had  at  its  disposal.  The  object  of  the  enemy  in  block- 
ading our  ports,  is  to  weaken  our  finances,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish our  strength  ;  if  we  organize  the  immense  resources  which 
the  country  possesses  this  hostile  object  will  be  firustrated.'' 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hkad-qoaitie8,  Auit  or  OcovPATioir, 
MatamoroM^  May  90, 1846. 

[txniACT.] 

I  UNCLOSE  an  original  draft,  found  in  General  Arista's 
papers  of  an  invitation  to  our  soldiers  to  desert.  A  similar 
call  was  previously  made  by  Ampudia,  and  has  alreadv 
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feiiad  lit  wmy  bto  the  pubhc  printi.     The  departme&t  may 

•ee  from  these  docomenUi  what  arms  were  used  against  us. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 
Bt.  BrigW  General  U.  S.  A.y  Com'g. 

The  MjuUmi  General  of  ike  «/Inny, 
WaehimgUmj  D.  C. 

GENERAL  ARISTA'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  UNTTED 

ffTATES  ARNT. 

HBAD-QuABTtts  AT  Matakobas,  J^pril  90^  ISM. 

Soldiers  :  You  have  enlisted  in  time  of  peace  to  serve 
in  that  army  for  a  specific  term  ;  but  your  obligation  never 
implied  that  you  were  bound  to  violate  the  lavTa  of  Grod,  and 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  (Heads.  The  United  States'  go- 
vernment, contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  all  honest 
and  honorable  Americans,  has  orrlered  you  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  territory  of  a  fidthful  neighbor,  who  has 
never  given  her  consent  to  such  occupation.  In  other  words, 
while  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  in  full  force,  the  United  States, 
presuming  on  her  strength  and  prosperity,  and  on  our  sup- 
posed imbecility  and  cowardice,  attempts  to  make  you  the 
blind  instruments  of  her  unholy  and  mad  ambition,  and 
forces  you  to  appear  as  the  teteful  robbers  of  our  dear 
homes,  and  the  unprovoked  violators  of  our  dearest  feelings 
as  men  and  patriots.  Such  villainy  and  outrage,  I  know,  is 
perfectly  repugnant  to  the  noble  sentiments  of  any  gentle- 
man, and  it  is  base  and  foul  to  rush  you  on  to  certain  death, 
in  order  to  aggrandise  a  few  lawless  individuals,  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man !  It  is  to  no  purpose,  if  they 
tell  you  that  the  law  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  justifies 
your  occupation  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte ;  for  by  this  act, 
they  rob  us  of  a  great  part  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihua- 
hua, and  New  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a  hand- 
ful of  men  on  such  an  errand,  against  a  powerful  and  war- 
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like  nation.  Besides,  the  most  of  you  are  Europeans,  and 
we  are  the  declared  friends  of  a  majority  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  .North  Americans  are  ambitious,  overbearing, 
and  insolent  as  a  nation ;  and  they  will  only  make  use  of  you, 
as  Tile  tools,  to  carry  out  Iheir  abominable  plans  of  pillage 
and  rapine. 

I  warn  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  honor,  and  your  own 
interests  and  self-respect,  to  abandon  their  desperate  and 
unholy  cause,  and  become  peaceful  Mexican  citizens.  I 
guarantee  you,  in  such  case,  a  half  section  of  land,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  to  settle  upon,  gratis.  Be  wise, 
then,  and  just  and  honorable,  and  take  no  part  in  murdering 
us  who  have  no  unkind  feelings  for  you.  Lands  shall  be 
given  to  oflpicers,  sergeants,  and  corporals,  according  to  rank, 
privates  receiving  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  as  stated. 

If  in  time  of  action  .you  wish  to  espouse  our  cause, 
tliiow  arway  your  arms  and  run  to  us,  and  we  will  embrace 
]FOU  as  true  friends  and  Christians.  It  is  not  decent  nor  pru- 
dent to  say  more.  But  should  any  of  you  ri^m^er  any  im- 
^rtant  service  to  Mexico,  you  shall  be  accordingly  considered 
and  preferred.  ^   j^j^S^A, 

'Commander-in-Cldtfof  the  Mexican  Army^ 
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Wab  Difabthutt, 
WttihingUm^  June  4, 1846, 

9tk :  I  send  herewith  a  nuUiber  of  copies  of  a  proclama- 
%oii  in  the  Spanish  language,  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Mexico,  which  you  are  requested  to  Mgn,  and  cause  to  be 
circulated  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  you  may  deem 
proper.  You  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  have  the 
pledges  and  promises  therein  contained  carried  out  to  the 
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lUleft  extent.    There  are  also  sent  some  copies  of  the  proc- 
lamation in  the  English  language. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant, 

W.  L.  MARCY,  S$ertiary  of  fTur. 

Breret  Maj.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 

Commanding  Army  of  Occupation^  Texas, 

[T^muktim^  m  Fnekumaiim  m  %Mmiift,  fyrmukai  io  Cfmmmi  n^fkr.] 

A  PROCLAMATION 

BT  TBI  •BBBBAL  OOmAlTtUIB  TBB  AKVT  OF  TBI  UVITID  tTATB  Off  AMBBIC4« 

lb  the  people  of  Mexico  : 

Aftee  many  years  of  patient  endurance,  the  United  States 
are  at  length  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  a  war  now  ex- 
ists between  our  government  and  the  govertiment  of  Mexico. 
For  many  jears  our  citizens  have  been  subjedted  to  repeated 
insults  and  injuries,  our  vessels  and  cargoes  hav^e  been  sased 
and  confiscated,  our  merchants  have  been  plundered,  maimed, 
imprisoned,  without  cause  and  without  reparation.  At  letagA 
your  government  acknowledged  the  justice  of  our  claims^ 
and  agreed  by  treaty  to  make  satisfaction  by  pa3rm^nt  of 
several  millions  of  dollars ;  but  this  treaty  has  been  violated 
by  your  rulers,  and  the  stipulated  payments  have  been  with- 
held. Our  late  effort  to  terminate  all  difficulties  by  peaceful 
negotiation  has  been  rejected  by  the  dictator  Paredes,  and 
our  minister  of  peace,  whom  your  rulers  had  agreed  to  receive, 
has  been  refused  a  hearing.  He  has  been  treated  A^ith  in- 
dignity and  insult,  and  Paredes  has  announced  that  war  ex- 
ists between  us.  This  war,  thus  first  proclaimed  by  him,  has 
been  acknowledged  as  an  existing  fact  by  our  President  and 
Congress  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  will  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor  and  energy  against  your  army  and  rulers;  but 
those  of  the  Mexican  pecf)le  who  remain  neutral  will  not  be 
molested.  ' 

Your  government  is  in  the  hands  of  tyrants  and  usurpers. 
They  have  abolished  your  State  Governments,  they  have 
overthrown  your  federal   constitution,  they  have  deprived 
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you  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  despoiled  you  of  your  arms,  and  reduced  you  to  a 
state  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  power  of  a  military 
dictator.  Your  army  and  rulers  extort  from  the  people  by 
grievous  taxation,  by  forced  loans  and  military  seizures,  the 
very  money  which  sustains  the  usurpers  in  power.  Being  dis- 
armed, you  were  left  defenceless,  an  easy  prey  to  the  savage 
Camanches,  who  not  only  destroy  your  lives  and  property, 
but  drive  into  a  captivity  more  horrible  than  death  itself, 
your  wives  and  children.  It  is  your  military  rulers  who 
have  reduced  you  to  this  deplorable  condition.  It  is  thefe 
tyrants,  and  their  corrupt  and  cruel  satellites,  gorged  with  the 
people's  treasure,  by  whom  you  are  thus  oppressed  and  im- 
poverished, some  of  whom  have  boldly  advocated  a  monar- 
chical government,  and  would  place  a  European  j)rince  upon 
thfe  throne  of  Mexico.  We  come  to  obtain  reparation  for 
fe{>eated  wrongs  and  injuries ;  we  come  to  obtain  indemnity 
for  the  past  and  securi^  for  the.  future;  we  come  to  over- 
throw the  tyrants  who  have  destroyed  youf  Itb^ies ;  but  we 
come  to  make  no  war  upggn  the  people  of  Mexieo,  nor  upon 
any  form  of  free  government  they  may  choose  to  select  for 
themselves.  It  is  our  wish  to  see  you  liberated  fron^  despots, 
to  drive  back  the  savage  Camanches,  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  their  assaults,  and  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  you  from 
captivity  your  long  lost  wives  and  children.  Your  religion, 
your  altars,  and  churches,  the  property  of  your  churches  and 
citizens,  the  emblems  of  your  faith  and  its  ministers,  shal'  ^ 
protected  and  remain  inviolate.  Hundreds  c  four  army,  au^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people,  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  In  every  State,  and  in  nearly  every  city  and 
village  of  our  Union,  Catholic  churches  exist,  and  the  priests 
perform  their  holy  functions  in  peace  and  security  under  the 
sacred  guarantee  of  our  constitution.  We  come  among  tli0 
people  of  Mexico  as  fnends  and  republican  brethren,  and  all 
who  receive  us  as  such  shall  be  protected,  whilst  all  who  are 
seduced  into  the  army  of  your  dictator  shall  be  treated  as 
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enemies.  We  shall  want  from  you  nothing  but  food  for  our 
army,  and  for  this  you  shall  always  be  paid  in  cash  the  full 
Talue.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  your  tyrants  to  deceive  yo& 
in  regard  to  the  policy  and  character  of  our  government  and 
people.  These  tyrants  fear  the  example  of  our  free  institn- 
tions,  and  constantly  endeavor  to  misrepresent  our  purposes, 
and  inspire  you  with  hatred  for  your  republican  brethren  of 
the  American  Union.  Give  us  but  the  opportunity  to  un- 
deceive you,  and  you  will  soon  learn  that  all  the  representa- 
tions of  Paredes  were  false,  and  were  only  made  to  induce 
fou  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  government 

In  your  struggle  for  liberty  with  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  risked  their  lives  and  shed 
their  blood  in  your  defence.  Our  own  commodore,  the  gal- 
lant Porter,  maintained  in  triumph  your  flag  upon  the  ocean, 
and  our  government  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  your  in- 
dependence. With  pride  and  pleasure  we  enrolled  your 
name  on  the  list  of  independent  republics,  and  sincerely  de- 
nred  that  you  might  in  peace  and  prosperity  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  of  free  government.  Success  on  the  part  of  your 
tyrants  against  the  army  of  the  Union  is  impossible ;  but,  if 
they  could  succeed,  it  would  only  be  to  enable  them  to  fill 
your  towns  with  their  soldiers,  eating  out  your  substance,  and 
harrassing  you  with  still  more  grievous  taxation.  Already 
they  have  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  introduction  of  that  monarchy  which  it  is  their 
real  purpose  to  proclaim  and  establish. 

Mexicans,  we  must  treat  as  enemies,  and  overthrow  the 
tyrants,  who,  whilst  they  have  wronged  and  insulted  us, 
have  deprived  you  of  your  liberty ;  but  the  Mexican  people 
who  remain  neutral  during  the  contest  shall  be  protected 
against  their  military  despots  by  the  republican  army  of  tl^ 
Jnion. 
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% 

Genebal  Salas  and  his  Associates.  * 

Ik  the  ^b^^I  of  Mexico,  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of 
August,  one  potisand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  the  under- 
^frigned  generals,  chiefs,  and  officers,  having  met,  and  being 
-^netrated  with  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  reliev- 
ing the  republic,  forthwith,  from  its  grievous  peril,  and  con- 
ridering : — 

1.  That  from  the  moment  when  the  constitution  ceased  to 
exist,  which  the  republic  freely  and  spontaneously  gave  itself, 
those  which  afterwards  were  framed,  have  not  been  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  and  desires  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation. 

2.  That  hence  have  preceded  the  incessant  changes 
which  have  afflicted  the  country  to  such  an  extreme,  that  *  ^} 
when  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  after  her  external  ills  had 
been  studiously  aggravated,  some  spurious  Mexicans  have 
deemed  themselves  warranted  in  wishing  to  subject  the  na- 
tion to  the  most  shameful  vassalage  by  attempting  to  invite 
a  foreign  prince  to  govern  the  countiy,  with  the  title  of  a 
monarch. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  so  horrible  a  trea- 
son to  independence,  they  have  been  so  bold  as  to  disavow 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  naming  a  Congress  in  which, 
with  special  care,  were  combined  the  most  extraorduiaiy  ele- 
ments, yet  those  most  suited  to  complete  the  ignominy  of  the 
nation.  yp(. 

4.  That  all  the  laws  which  the  present  Congress  may 
pass,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  government  being  null,  because 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  government  is  legitimate  ;  con- 
sequently, a  just  motive  always  exists  for  the  nation  to 
continue  to  demand  the  exercise  of  its  incontestible  rights,  \ 
usurped  by  the  present  administration. 

5.  That  the  administration  referred  to,  being  composed 
40  ,\ 
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of  men  devoted,  some  to  monarchy,  odien  to  detestable 
ecntralismy  and  all  unfiriendly  to  the  aroiyy  whose  dissolutior 
they  meditated  some  time  since,  because  they  encounteied 
in  it  an  impediment  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  perverse 
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6.  That  if  these  should  unfortunately  be  carried  into 
efiect,  the  benefits  of  the  independence  would  be  illusoiy, 
to  which  we  sacrifice  our  blood  and  our  fortune  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  enjoying  the  right  to  govern  ourselves,  conformably 
to  our  desires  and  interests. 

7.  That  by  establishing  a  constitution  in  accordance  with 
&e  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  we  diall  at  length 
possess  a  stable  code  of  laws,  beneath  whose  beneficent  diade 
our  great  elements  of  power  and  wealth  shall  be  developed, 
and  our  internal  tumults  forever  cease. 

We  have  come  to  proclaim,  and  do  proclaim  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  the  true  regeneration  of  the  republic : — ^ 

1.  In  place  of  the  present  Congress,  another  shall  meet, 
composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  according 
to  the  electoral  laws  which  served  for  the  choice  of  that  oi 
1824,  which  shall  charge  itself  with  constituting  the  nation, 
by  adopting  the  form  of  government  which  may  appear  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  national  will ;  and  which  shall  charge 
itself  also  with  all  that  relates  to  the  war  with  the  Unitea 
States,  and  the  question  of  Texas,  and  other  frontier  depart- 
ments. The  monarchical  form  of  government,  which  the  na- 
tion evidently  detests,  is  excluded. 

2.  All  Mexicans  faithful  to  their  country,  including  those 
who  may  be  absent  therefrom,  are  called  upon  to  render  their 
services  in  the  present  national  movement,  for  which  purpose 
we  specially  invite  his  excellency  General  Don  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna,  the  well  deserving  of  his  country,  acknow- 
ledging him  from  this  moment  as  general-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  pledged  and  determined  to  fight,  in  order  that  the  na- 
tion may  recover  its  rights,  secure  its  liberty,  and  govern 
itaelC 
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3.  Until  the  sovereign  Congress  shall  meet  and  decree 
whatever  may  be  pfoper  for  the  war,  it  shall  be  imperatrre 
upon  the  executive  to  dictate  whatever  measurea  may  be. 
urgent  and  necessary  to  sustain  with  honor  the  national  ^ag, 
and  to  fulfil  this  a||^ed  duty  without  the  loss  of  a  single  mo- 
Tient  ^ 

%4rk  Within  foiur  Aonths  from  the  time  when  the  liberating 
fomjif  fiiiall  have  taken  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  re- 
publiCy  the  Congress  mentioned  in  the  first  article  shall  meet, 
for  which  purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general-in-chief 
to  dispatch  the  summons  in  the  terms  adverted  to,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  elections  are  made  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom possible. 

5.  The  existence  of  the  army  is  gaaranteed,  and  it  hr 
assured  that  it  shall  be  cherished  and  protected  as  the  wall 
deserving  military  class  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be. 

6.  Whoever  shall  seek  to  retard  the  meeting  of  the  afore- 
said Congress,  or  shall  make  an  attempt  against  it  by  en- 
deavoring to  infringe  the  freedom  of  its  members,  by  dissolve 
ing  it  or  suspending  its  sessions,  or  shall  attempt  to  oppose 
the  constitation  which  it  may  establish,  oV  the  laws  ^Rrhich  it 
may  enact  in  accordance  with  the  present  plan,  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  traitor  to  the  nation. 


Manifesto  of  General  Salas,  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  bepublican  liberating  arbfy,  now  exercising  the 
supreme  executive  power,  to  the  natfoh. 

Fellow-citizens  : — Placed  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
which  was  happily  effected  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  I 
consider  myself  under  the  strict  obligation  to  present  to  you 
an  account  of  my  conduct;  of  the  motives  which  determined 
me  to  act,  and  of  the  object  to  which  the  revolution  is  di- 
rected. Ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion in  1835,  abandoning  the  path  of  law,  we  have  recklessly 
rushed  along  the  tortuous  track  of  arbitrary  proceedings. 
Advancing,  as  chance  directed,  without  any  beacon  to  ^idft 
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US,  we  have  reached  the  brink  of  a  fearful  abyss,  into  whica 
av  unfortunate  eountry  is  on  the  point  of  being  precipitated. 

System  has  followed  system ;  constitution  has  replaced 
constitution ;  and  one  set  of  persons  has  succeeded  another 
in  power ;  but  neither  hare  the  systems  been  based  on  solid 
foundations,  nor  hare  the  constitutions 'been  inrested  with 
the  seal  of  legitimacy,  nor  have  the  individuals  charged  widi 
power  escaped  the  fatal  contagion  of  party  spirit.  Thus  fro- 
tions  have  alwsys  ruled — but  the  people  never.  Men,  not 
principles,  have  triumphed ;  we  have  had  a  thousand  changei, 
but  not  one  revolution.  Hence  has  resulted  a  complete  ne* 
gleet  of  the  laws,  horrible  disorder  in  the  treasury,  dilapidation 
of  the  public  funds,  ruinous  stock-jobbing,  demoralization  of 
Ac  army,  utter  want  of  concert  in  the  administration,  loss  of 
credit  abroad,  dismemberment  of  territory,  and  the  immense 
risk  to  which  our  nationality  is  exposed.  This  is  no  occa- 
sion for  bringing  to  view,  one  by  one,  all  the  acts  which  have 
brought  us  to  the  present  state ;  nor  to  throw  the  blame  oa 
one  party  or  to  defend  another. 

Such  a  review  would  be  of  no  advantage ;  it  would  only 
Merve  to  confirm  a^  truth  that  we  all  confess  to  our  own  con- 
science, to  wit :  that  every  party  has  contributed  its  share  to 
the  work  of  the  public  ruin ;  and  that  bo^ii  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished  have  alike  been  victims,  because  the  society 
which  we  form  has  always  been  so  ;  because,  in  each  case,  i 
faction,  not  a  principle,  has  triumphed. 

The  last  change,  however,  beyond  measure  bolder  and 
more  imprudent  than  those  which  preceded  it,  was  not  lim- 
ited, like  these,  to  the  mere  change  of  the  person  in  power, 
and  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  social  principles.  Those 
who  afiected  it,  raising  iheir  views  to  higher  objects,  aimed 
at  the  entire  destruction  of  the  organization  of  society.  Ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  character,  the  customs,  and  even  the 
vices  of  the  nation,  they  sought,  without  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  independence 
was  achieved,  to  re-establish  anew,  in  Mexico,  a  form  of 
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government  (ot  which  we  have  not  among  us  any  of  tbie 
bases  on  which  it  rests  in  Europe.  *'  'Ae  fiitetion  which  enters 
tained  this  design,  unfortunateljj^  (pimd  the  moat  complete 
support  in  the  government  of  January,  under  whose  protec- 
tion it  diqiilayed  its  banner ;  and,  without  any  reserve,  began 
to  unfold  and  sustain  monarchical  principles ;  blasting  with 
vQe  calumnies  our  public  men,  bringing  our  afiairs  into  con^ 
tempt  by  means  of  misrepresentation  or  ridicule,  and  draw- 
ing from  the  past,  as  thus  exhibited,  the  conclusion  that  the 
evils  of  the  country  arise  from  the  republican  system ;  and 
that  the  only  remedy  for  them  consists  in  the  measure  which 
they  dared  to  propose — ^the  erection  of  a  throne  for  a  fo- 
reigner. As  an  effective  means  of  attaining  this  end,  it 
dictated  the  summons  for  a  Congress,  which  should  represent 
what  is  called  the  aristocracy,  and  from  whose  bosom  the 
people  were  to  be  rejected  with  disdain  and  insult ;  as  bom, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  faction,  only  to  obey. 

In  vain  the  government,  on  installing  the  Congress,  en- 
deavored to  draw  back  from  this  erroneous  course ;  in  vain 
was  the  endeavor  made  of  changing  the  head  of  the  state  to 
prevent  the  applearance  of  a  new  era  ilk  public  afiaiis ;  in 
vain  did  the  cabinet,  on  the  first  of  August,  attempt  by  its 
initiative  measure  of  the  3d,  to  oppose  a  dyke  to  the  torrent 
of  public  opinion,  which  was  already  overflowing  its  banks 
to  overwhelm  the  oligarchical  administration.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  the  citadel  passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
this  system,  and  two  days  sufficed  to  overthrow  it.  I,  who 
now  address  you,  had  already  seen  the  immense  mass  of 
public  evils ;  and  I  could  find  no  other  remedy  than  a  frank 
and  loyal  appeal  to  the  fountain  of  all  power,  by  calling  to- 
gether the  nation,  conformably  with  the  law  which  served  in 
1823  for  the  formation  of  the  constituent  congress ;  inviting, 
moreover,  his  Excellency  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna  to  the  post  of  general- in-chief,  because  his  unquestion- 
able influence  with  the  army  was  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
union  of  that  meritorious  class  with  the  people,  and  because 
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Ittt  decbion  w  faTor  at  fepttblican  principles,  renders  him  the 
Innest  supporter  oC  this-  ijftlen  against  the  perfidious  plans 
of  the  moQarchia^  P>^v  * 

I  now  begin  the  iuIiUanent  of  the  plan  (programme) 
which  has  been  announced,  by  publishing  the  suiimons  for 
a  Congress  issued  in  1823,  without  any  other  Tarialions  than 
those  rendered  necessary  by  the  diflerence  of  times  and  of 
names,  or  any  additions  except  those  contained  in  the  three 
concluding  articles,  the  necessity  of  which  is  obvious.  Let 
the  nation  then  come  forward  to  establish  its  government  in 
entire  freedom,  and  let  the  parties  engage  in  the  struggle  at 
the  proper  time,  and  in  a  legal  manner — into  that  struggle 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  representative  system.  Neither 
aa  oligarchy,  nor  the  power  of  a  single  man,  shall  then  de- 
cide upon  our  future  lot.  If  the  result  of  the  election  should 
displease  any  faction,  it  will  have  no  rig^t  to  complain,  as  it 
has  been  invited  to  the  work ;  and  the  constitution  which 
ihall  be  formed  will  be  undoubtedly  legitimate. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  former  compacts 
should  end,  as  they  are  all  either  stamped  with  nullity,  or 
objects  of  repugnance  to  a  portion  of  society ;  but  the  exist- 
ing common  laws,  and  those  which  the  provisional  govern- 
ment proposes  to  publish,  will  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
void  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  present  state  of  things. 
Our  alliance  with  foreign  nations  will  be  in  no  wise  altered ; 
because  the  government,  faithful  to  its  treaties,  will  maintain 
the  worthy  representatives  of  friendly  nations,  as  well  as 
their  citizens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and  con- 
siderations required  by  duty  and  harmony.  The  religion 
which  we  profess  has  nothing  to  fear ;  property  will  be  re- 
spected ;  individual  guarantees  will  be  maintained.  Frank- 
ness, honor,  honesty,  and  entire  devotion  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, are  the  basis  of  my  conduct.  I  ask  of  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  only  confidence  in  my  intentions,  and  efiective  aid 
to  sustain  the  war  to  which  honor  and  duty  oblige  us.  Oar 
soldiers,  defending  our  national  indqiendence  on  the  firontier, 
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and  the  pebple  affirming,  througk  tlieir  rtpresentatives,  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  ddl&iliTeLr  <Mizing  the  rm 
public  upon  them,  the  moyement  o^  the  4lh  |)r  August,  1846, 
irill  be,  not  a  sedition,  but  a  revdhition.  *"  * 

JOSE  MARIANO  D£  SALAS. 

MMea^  Jkigutt  6,  1846. 
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From  the  Army  of  the  West. 
PROCLAMATION 

10  THE  IKH1BIT1IIT8  OF  ITBW  MEXICO,  BT  BRXOlDIKt  6XNUUL  t.  W.  SBABVBT, 
COMMAIfDIHO  rat  TSOOrS  OF  TBS  URITEO  ITATBt  IX  THE  fiMS. 

As  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  that  government  and  the. United  States,  and 
as  the  undersigned,  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the  18th 
inst.,  took  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  departr 
ment  of  New  Mexico,  he  now  announces  his  intention  to 
hold  the  department  with  its  original  boundaries  (on  both 
sides  of  the  Del  Norte)  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

The  undersigned  has  come  to  New  Mexico  with  a  strong 
military  force,  and  an  equally  strong  one  is  following  close 
in  his  rear.  He  has  more  troops  than  necessary  to  put  down 
any  opposition  that  can  possibly  be  brought  against  him,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  but  folly  or  madness  for  any  dissatisfied 
or  discontented  persons  to  think  of  resisting  him. 

The  undersigned  has  instructions  from  his  government  to 
respect  the  religious  institutions  of  New  Mexico,  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  church,  to  cause  the  worship  of  those 
belonging  to  it  to  be  undisturbed,  and  their  religious  rights 
in  the  amplest  manner  preserved  to  them.  Also,  to  protect 
the  person  and  property  of  all  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitants 
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Within  its  boundariesp  against  their  enemies,  the  Eutaws,  Na 
ndioes,  and  others ;  and  while  he  assures  all  that  it  will  be 
his  pleasure  as  well  as  his  duty  to  comply  wiih  these  in- 
structions, he  calls  upon  them  to  exert  themselves  in  pre- 
serving order,  in  promoting  concord,  and  in  maintaining  the 
authority  and  efficiency  of  the  laws  ;  and  to  require  of  those 
who  have  left  their  homes,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  to  return  forthwith  to  them,  or 
else  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies  and  traitors,  subject- 
1^  ing  their  persons  to  punishment,  and  their  property  to  seizure 

and  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
New  Mexico  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  will  then  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
fireemen  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to  the  territorial 
legislatures ;  but  until  this  can  be  done  the  laws  hitherto  in 
existence  will  be  continued  until  changed  or  modified  by 
competent  authority,  and  those  persons  holding  office  will 
continue  in  the  same  for  the  present,  provided  they  will  con- 
sider themselves  good  citizens  and  willing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing 
within  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further  alle- 
giance to  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  hereby  claims  them 
•B  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  remain  quiet 
and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citizens,  and 
receive  protection.  Those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  in- 
stigating others  against  the  United  States,  will  be'  con- 
sidered as  traitors,  and  treated  accordingly.  Don  Manuel 
Armijo,  the  late  Governor  of  this  department,  has  fled  from 
it.  The  undersigned  has  taken  possession  of  it  without 
firing  a  gun,  or  spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  in  which  he  most 
truly  rejoices,  and  for  the  present  will  be  considered  as 
governor  of  the  territory. 

Given  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New 
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Mexico,  this  22d  day  of  August,  1846,  ax»d  in  the  71st  year 
of  die  independence  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  Governor, 

S.  W.  KEARNEY,  Brig.  Gen. 


XIX. 

To   THE  iNHABITAirrS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Central  Government  of  Mexico  having  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  United  States  of  America,  by  invading 
its  territory,  and  attacking  (he  troops  of  the  United  States 
stationed  at  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  a  force  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Arista, 
which  army  was  totally  destroyed  and  all  their  artillery,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  captured  on  the  8th  and  dtfa  of  May  last,  by  a 
force  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Taylor,  and  the  city  of  Matamoras  taken 
and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Stites. 

The  two  nations  being  actually  at  war  by  this  transaction, 
I  shall  hoist  the  standard  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey 
immediately,  and  shall  cany  it  throughout  California. 

I  declare  to  the  inhabitants  of  California,  that  althou^  I 
come  in  arms,  with  a  powerful  force,  I  do  not  come  among 
them  as  an  enemy  to  California,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  come 
as  their  best  friend,  as  henceforward  California  will  be  a 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
will  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  citizens  of 
any  other  portion  of  that  nation,  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges they  now  enjoy ;  together  with  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  magistrates,  and  other  officers,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  among  themselves,  and  the  same  protection 
will  be  extended  to  them  as  to  any  other  state  of  the  Union; 
they  will  also  enjoy  a  permanent  government,  under  which 
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life,  property,  and  the  constitiitional  righti  and  lawfal  securitj 
to  worahip  the  Creator  in  a  way  moat  congenial  to  each  ones 
sense  of  duty,  will  be  secure;  wUch,  unfortunately,  the 
Central  Government  of  Mexico  cannot  aflford  them,  destroyed 
as  her  resources  are,  by  internal  factions  and  corrupt  oflicen, 
who  create  constant  revolutions  to  promote  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  oppress  the  people.  Under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  California  will  be  free  from  all  such  troubles  and  ex- 
pensetf  consequently  the  country  will  rapidly  advance  and 
inprove,  both  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  of  course  the 
revenue  laws  will  be  the  same  in  California  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  United  States — aflbrding  theas  all  manufiiGtures 
and  produce  of  the  United  States,  free  from  any  duty,  and 
all  foreign  goods  at  one  quarter  of  the  duty  they  now  pay. 
A  great  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  products 
of  California,  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

With  the  great  interest  and  kind  feelings  I  know  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  the  United  States  possess  towards 
the  citizens  of  California,  the  country  cannot  but  improve 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  on  the  continent  of  America. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  as  may  not  be  disposed  to  accept  the  high  privi- 
lege of  citizenship,  and  to  live  peaceably  under  the  free 
government  of  the  United  States,  will  be  allowed  time  to 
dispose  of  their  property  and  to  remove  out  of  the  countiy, 
if  they  choose,  without  any  restriction ;  or  to  remain  in  it, 
observing  strict  neutrality. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  I  invite  the  judges,  alcaldes,  and 
other  civil  officers,  to  retain  their  offices  and  to  execute  their 
functions  aa  heretofore,  that  the  public  tranquillity  may  not 
be  disturbed,  at  least,  until  the  government  of  the  territory 
can  be  more  definitely  arranged. 

All  persons  holding  titles  of  real  estate,  or  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  lands  under  color  of  right,  shall  have  their  titles 
and  rights  guaranteed  to  th^m.     All  churches,  and  the  pro- 
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perty  they  contain,  in  possession  of  the  clergy  of  Californiai 
shall  continue  in  the  3kme  rights  and  possession  they  now 
tnjoy. 

All  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  furnished  by 
the  inhabitants  for  the  use  of  the  United  States'  ships  or 
troops,  will  be  paid  for  at  fair  rates,  and  no  private  property 
will  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation-  at 
die  moment. 

'      (Signed.)  JOHN  D.  SLOAT^ 

Cimimander'in'CkMP  of  the  U.  S.  Jf aval  forces 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 

U,  S.  Smr  Savarn AH,  > 
Harbor  of  MomUny^  July  6,  1846.  > 
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XX. 

Geiteral  Santa  Anna,  Cobimander-in-Chief  of  the  Lib- 
erating Army,  to  General  Almonte,  Minister  of 
War  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico: 

Atotla,  1  o'clock  a.  M., 
Stptember  14,  1846. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  you  favor  of  this  date,  acknow- 
ledging a  decree  issued  by  the  supreme  government  of  the 
ntetion,  embracing  a  programme  of  the  proceedings  adopted 
to  regulate  a  due  celebration  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1824,  the  assumption  hif  nqrself  of  the  su- 
preme Executive  power,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious 
cry  of  Dolores. 

My  satisfaction  is  extreme  to  observe  t&e  enthusiasm 
with  which  preparations  are  made  to  celebrate  flie  two  great 
blessings  which  have  fallen  upon  this  nation-*^her  indepen- 
dence and  her  liberty — and  I  am  penetrated  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  find  that  my  arrival  at  the  capital  will  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  solemnities  ofrso  great  an  occasion.     In 
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fiirtberance  of  this  object  I  Viall  make  my  mirte  into  that 
city  to-morrow  at  middayi  and  desirei  in  contributing  my 
share  to  the  national  jubilee,  to  observe  such  a  course  as  may 
best  accord  with  my  duties  to  my  country — beloved  of  my 
^rt — and  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people. 

I  have  been  called  by  the  voice  of  my  feUow-citixens  to 
exercise  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
republic.  I  was  &r  from  my  native  land  when  intell^nce 
of  this  renewed  confidence  and  of  these  new  obligations  im- 
posed upon  me  by  my  country  was  brou^t  to  me,  and  I  saw 
that  the  imminent  dangers  which  surrounded  her  on  all  sides 
formed  the  chief  motive  for  calling  me  to  the  head  of  the 
army.  I  now  see  a  terrible  contest  with  a  perfidious  and 
daring  enemy  impending  over  her,  in  which  the  Mexican  re- 
public must  reconquer  the  insignia  of  her  glory,  and  a  for- 
tunate issue  if  victorious,  or  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  if  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  defeated.  I  also  see  a 
treacherous  faction  raising  its  head  from  her  bosom,  which 
is  calling  up  a  form  of  government  detested  by  the  united 
nation,  provoking  a  preferable  submission  to  a  foreign  domi- 
nion ;  and  I  behold,  at  last,  that  after  much  vacillation,  that 
nation  has  resolved  to  establish  her  right  to  act  for  herself, 
and  to  arrange  such  a  form  of  government  as  best  suits  her 
wishes.  All  this  I  have  observed,  and  turned  a  listening  ear 
to  the  cry  of  my  desolated  countr}',  satisfied  that  she  really 
needed  my  weak  services  at  so  important  a  period.  Hence 
I  have  come  without  hesitation  or  delay  to  place  myself  in 
subjection  to  her  will ;  and,  desirous  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, upon  reaching  my  native  soil  I  gave  a  full  and  public 
expression  of  my  sentiments  and  principles.  The  reception 
which  they  fjket  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  deceired  my- 
self, and  I  am  now  the  more  confirmed  in  them,  not  from 
having  given  them  more  consideration,  but  because  they 
have  found  a  general  echo  in  the  hearts  of  my  fellow* 
citizens. 
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I  come»  then,  to  carry  my  views  into  operation,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  mandate  of  my  country.  SKe  calls  me 
•8  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  and  in  that  capacity  I 
stand  ready  to  serve.  The  enemy  occupies  our  harbors ;  he 
is  despoiling  us  of  the  richest  of  our  territories,  and  threatens 
us  with  his  domination !  I  go,  then,  to  the  head  of  the  Mexi- 
can army — an  army  the  offspring  {eijo)  of  a  free  people  ;  and, 
joined,  with  it,  I  vrill  fulfill  my  utmost  duty  in  opposing  the 
tnemies  of  my  country.  I  will  die  fighting,  or  lead  the  va- 
liant Mexicans  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  triumph  to  which  they 
are  alike  entitled  by  justice,  by  their  warlike  character,  and 
by  the  dignity  and  enthusiasm  which  they  have  preserved  of 
a  firee  nation.  The  war  is  a  necessity  of  immediate  impor- 
tance ;  every  day's  delay  is  an  age  of  infamy ;  I  cannot  re- 
cede from  the  position  which  the  nation  has  assigned  roe :  I 
must  go  forward,  unless  I  would  draw  upon  myself  the  cen« 
sure  due  to  ingratitude  for  the  favors  with  which  I  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  my  fellow-citizens;  or  unless  I  would  behold 
her  humbled  and  sufiering  under  a  perpetuation  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

Your  excellency  will  at  once  perceive  how  great  an  error 
I  should  commit  in  assuming  the  supreme  magistracy,  when 
my  duty  calls  me  to  the  field  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
the  republic.  I  should  disgrace  myself,  if,  when  called  to 
'  the  point  of  danger,  I  should  spring  to  that  of  power.  Nei- 
ther my  loyalty  nor  my  honor  requires  the  abandonment  of 
interests  so  dear  to  me.  The  single  motive  of  my  heart  is  to 
ofler  my  compatriots  the  sacrifice  of  that  blood  w|iich  yet 
runs  in  my  veins.  I  wish  them  to  know  that  I  conaecrate 
myself  entirely  to  their  service,  as  a  8oldi«r^OQ^t  to  do,  and 
am  only  desirous  further  to  be  permitted  to  point  out  the 
course  by  which  Mexico  may  attain  the  rank  to  which  her 
destinies  call  her. 

In  marching  against  the  enemy,  and  declining  to  accept 
of  power,  I  give  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments ; 
leaving  the  nation  her  own  mistress,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
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herself  as  she  sees  fit.  The  elections  for  members  of  Con 
gress  to  fofm  the  constitution  which  the  people  wish  to  adopt 
are  proceeding.  That  Congpress  will  bow  soon  convene,  and 
while  I  shall  be  engaged  in  the  conflict  in  armed  defence  of 
her  independence,  the  nation  will  place  such  safeguards  around 
her  liberties  as  may  beat  suit  herself. 

If  I  should  permit  myself  for  a  single  moment  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  the  sincerity  of  my  promises  would  be 
rendered  questionable,  and  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
them. 

I  am  resolved  that  they  shall  not  be  falsified,  for  in  their 
redtmption  I  behold  the  general  good,  as  well  as  my  honor 
as  a  Mexican  and  a  soldier.  I  cannot  abandon  this  posi- 
tion. The  existing  government  has  pursued  a  course  with 
which  the  nation  has  shown  itself  content,  and  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  subvert  it  by  taking  its  place.  I  feel  abundant  plea- 
sure in  remaining  where  I  am,  and  flatter  myself  that  the 
nation  will  applaud  my  choice.  I  shall  joyfully  accept  such 
tasks  as  she  shall  continue  to  impose  upon  me ;  and,  while 
she  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  objects  of  civilization,  I  will 
brave  every  danger  in  supporting  its  benefits,  even  at  the  cost 
of  my  existence. 

Will  your  excellency  have  the  goodness  to  tender  to  the 
supreme  government  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness.-  I 
will  personally  repeat  them  to-morrow,  for  which  purpose  I 
propose  to  call  at  the  palace.  I  shall  there  embrace  my 
friends,  and,  hastily  pressing  them  to  my  heart,  bid  them  a 
tender  farewell,  and  set  out  for  the  scene  of  war,  to  lend 
my  aid  to  seire  my  countr}%  or  to  perish  amongst  its  ruins. 

I  beg  to  repeat  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  con- 
tinued and  special  esteem. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 
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XXI. 

CIRCULAR 

ADDKSMID  BT  THB  MllflfTBm  OF  SZTERIOft  AHD  IlfTIRIOt  KKLATIORS  TO  THB 
OOTEtKORB  or  TBI  SETBtlL  MBXICAK  STATES. 

Most  Excellent  Sir:  On  the  14th  instant  the  port  of 
Tampico  was  occupied  by  the  American  troops  under  the 
terms  which  you  will  see  in  the  accompanying  documents. 
This  event,  although  expected,  and  giving  no  triumph  to  our 
enemies,  since  they  only  occupy  what  has  been  abandoned, 
aggravates  nevertheless  the  situation  of  the  republic ;  for,  re- 
quiring new  means  of  defence,  it  likewise  imposes  new  duties 
and  couples  new  sacrifices.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
government  has  thought  proper  to  address  itself  to  the  nation ; 
and,  with  this  view,  his  excellency  the  General  charged  with 
the  supreme  executive  power,  has  ordered  this  department  to 
inform  you  officially  of  the  true  state  of  aflairs. 

The  capitulation  of  Monterey  having  been  disproved  by 
the  United  States,  the  American  army  advanced  on  Saltillo, 
and  having  occupied  it,  is  now  directed  towards  San  Luis 
Potosi.  The  invasion  will  probably  extend  to  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  those  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  will  suffer  a  similar  fate.  At  the  same 
time  the  state  of  Durango  is  laid  waste  by  savages,  who,  di- 
rected by  American  officers,  have  nearly  reached  the  capital. 
Masters  of  a  great  part  of  New  Leon  and  Tamaulipas,  the 
invaders  have  extended  their  line  by  the  occupation  of  Tam- 
pico, and  are  preparing  perhaps  to  attempt  a  blow  at  AI- 
varado  and  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  state  of  Chiapas  there  are 
fears  that  the  government  of  Guatemala,  aided  and  urged  by 
the  United  States,  designs  to  invade  our  territory,  attempting 
to  take  possession  of  Zoconusco,  and  even  of  Chiapas  itself. 
TobascOf  finally,  is  blockaded,  and  in  part  subject  to  the 
invaders,  who  also  occupy  the  states  of  California  and  New 
Mexico. 
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The  picture  which  I  have  just  sketched  is  certainly  sad, 
but  true  ;  and  you  will  see  by  it  that  the  whole  republic  is 
menaced,  that  the  peril  is  universal,  and  that  the  moment 
has  consequently  arrived  in  which  any  sacrifice  should  be 
esteemed  small,  for  the  day  approaches  which  is  to  decide 
the  existence  of  the  nation.  The  government  which  com- 
menced in  August  found  the  treasury  exhausted,  since  the 
little  which  remained  in  it  scarcely  sufliced  to  put  in  march 
the  first  brigades  of  tlie  army;  it  found  the  magazines 
empty,  confidence  destroyed,  and  public  spirit  dead,  for  the 
administration  which  had  just  passed  away  had  caused  to  be 
lost  the  hope  of  triumph.  At  the  cost  of  incessant  wakeful- 
ness and  sacrifices,  which  impartial  history  will  some  day 
appreciate,  the  government  has  succeeded,  in  less  than  four 
months,  in  organizing  a  respectable  army,  in  raising  every- 
where the  national  guard,  and  in  vividly  exciting  enthusiasm 
and  the  sacred  love  of  the  country.  The  ''well  deserving" 
General  Santa  Anna,  who  came  at  the  call  of  the  people,  is 
occupied  incessantly  in  the  discipline  of  new  corps,  and  in 
preparing  the  army  for  the  approaching  campaign  ;  and  the 
government,  anxious  to  fulfil  its  duties,  labors  day  and  night 
to  provide  the  necessary  resources ;  but  ordinary  ones  are 
not  sufficient,  and  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  those  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  very  justly  con- 
demned. The  revenues  being  separated  in  consequence  of 
the  happy  re-establishment  of  tlie  federal  constitution,  the 
government  of  the  Union  now  lacks  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  interior  ones,  and  on  account  of  the  blockade  realizes 
nothing  of  the  large  products  of  the  maritime  custom-houses , 
so  that,  while  the  expenses  have  extraordinarily  increased, 
the  means  have  extraordinarily  diminished. 

Thus,  while  laboring  incessantly  at  the  rapid  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  system,  watching  over  public  order, 
attending  with  ardor  to  the  organization  of  the  national 
guard,  and  amid  the  gravest  cares  required  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  critical  epochs,  that  which  the  govern- 
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ment  has  preferred,  that  which  has  most  occupied  its  time  in 
this  complication  of  business,  has  been  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary means  to  sustain  the  vrar ;  for  without  these  the  army 
would  perish  before  seeing  the  enemy — and  this  idea  is 
dreadful !  The  sovereign  Congress  will  assemble  in  a  few 
days ;  and  the  government,  knowing  by  its  own  experience 
the  distress  caused  by  the  want  of  means,  wishes  to  divert  it 
in  part  from  that  august  assembly  ;  and  for  this  purpose  has 
directed  that  you  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  your  state  to 
contribute  to  the  prompt  influence  of  the  public  funds  m  the 
manner  that  their  patriotism  may  dictate,  whether  with  do- 
nations in  money,  with  cattle,  grain,  or  munitions  for  the 
army ;  for,  I  repeat  it,  the  hour  of  sacrifice  has  come. 

How,  in  eflect,  are  the  rich  proprietors  benefited  by  their 
immense  estates,  if  they  are  to  be  shared  by  the  adventurers 
who  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  invading  army,  and  who 
are  stimulated,  not  by  glory,  but  by  the  desire  of  tasting  the 
delights  of  our  beautiful  country)  How  are  the  rich  mer- 
chants benefited  by  their  shops,  if  those  brilliant  displays  of  ^  .^ 
luxury  but  serve  to  satiate  the  avarice  of  soldiers,  who,  vipAT  .yr** : 
n#  other  god  than  gold,  and  no  other  country  but  that  which 
feeds  them,  come  to  our  cities  to  enjoy  pleasures  which  thfij 
had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of?  Far  from  the  Govemmeiit 
be  the  idea  that  there  can  be  any  Mexicans  who  look  forward 
to  the  conveniences  of  peace  while  governed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  for  such  peace  would  be  ignominious,  and  those  con- 
veniences an  incessant  remorse,  since  they  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  not  having  made,  in  time,  the  sacrifices  now  required 
by  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

In  this  war  it  is  not  merely  the  question  to  recover  the 
usurped  territory,  but  to  hinder  new  usurpations,  to  save  the 
honor  of  our  own  name,  to  defend  the  national  independence. 
The  question  is,  whether  Mexico  shall  be,  or  cease  to  be,  a 
people  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  register  of  free  nations  ? 
Whether  our  religion,  our  language,  our  manners,  shall  be 
preserved  ?     Whether,  finally,  the  race  of  the  north  is  ta 
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domineer  in  the  new  world  over  the  generous  race  of  the 
south !  This  is  the  terrible  question  now  to  be  decided  ;  and 
between  y^oTy  and  shame  there  is  no  mean  to  choose.  Either 
transmit  to  our  children  a  name  exalted  by  victory  and  a 
rich,  great,  and  soveriMgn  countr}',  or  we  oblige  them  to 
curse  our  memory,  and  to  water  with  tears  of  despair  the 
cities  governed  by  AmericanSi  the  districts  depopulated  by 
the  tread  of  the  savage. 

That  proud  confederacy,  whose  government  insults  with 
its  acts  the  ashes  of  Washington ;  that  population  which  is 
composed  in  part  of  avaricious  merchants,  for  whom  all 
grand  ideas,  all  generous  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  in- 
terest ;  those  pretended  democratic  states  who  excommunicate 
•11  who  have  a  single  drop  of  the  blood  which  the  whites 
would  consider  as  distinct  from  their  own,  and  who  traffic 
unworthily  in  the  creatures  of  God,  are  likewise  risking  their 
existence  in  this  war ;  for  they  have  in  their  bosom  a  thou- 
sand  conflicting  elements.  For  there  also  are  parties,  there 
also  are  sensible  men  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of  our 
cause ;  there  also  are  feehng  and  honorable  hearts  who  can- 
not  tolerate  tlie  traffic  in  human  flesh ;  and  because  the 
enormous  expenses  which  they  must  defray  have  exhausted 
the  treasur}',  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  contributions 
will  become  necessary ;  and  your  excellency  knows  that  a 
single  contribution  will  cause  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  rise ;  for  where  men  calculate  by  figures,  these,  and  not 
duty,  are  the  rule  of  their  actions. 

This  imminent  peril  is  not  concealed  from  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  now  that  they  have  seen  the  Mexican  nation  rise 
up  to  repel  them,  they  appeal  to  calumny  as  an  efficacious 
means  of  sowing  discord  and  inspiring  mistrust.  With  that 
ignoble  end  it  has  been  given  out  that  General  Santa  Anna  is 
compromited  to  make  peace,  flattered  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  control  of  the  republic.  But  that  idea  cannot  be 
sustained  when  it  is  considered  that  General  Santa  Anna 
seed  not  be  a  traitor  to  become  the  first  man  of  Mexico ; 
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and  that  he  need  not  travel  that  road  of  perfidy  and  shame 
to  reach  the  temple  of  immortality.  More  easy  and  sure  is 
his  present  path  ;  and  the  government  which  knows  his  noble, 
sentiments  and  is  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
repels  in  the  face  of  the  nation  the  infamous  calumny,  and 
protests  in  its  name  against  an  idea  only  intended  to  sow 
doubt,  and  thus  reap  indifference.  Perhaps  at  other  epochs 
peace  might  be  possible ;  but  after  the  first  shot  is  fired,  and 
the  first  drop  of  blood  is  shed,  there  can  be  no  negotiation 
except  in  the  case  where  that  negotiation  so  insures  our 
righUi,  and  so  leaves  our  honor  unstained,  that  the  civilized 
world  shall  respect  and  even  our  enemies  esteem  us.  Thf . 
sovereign  Congress  then,  if  it  thinks  proper,  can  make  peace ; 
the  [executive]  government  neither  can  nor  would  do  other 
than  make  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  nation,  distracted  by  so  many  revolu- 
tions, is  not  now  as  powerful  as  when  it  took  its  place  among 
sovereign  states ;  but  the  hbur  has  arrived  to  show  to  the 
eyes  of  Europe  that,  if  its  energies  are  weakened  by  adver* 
sity,  its  patriotism  and  its  valor  have  never  been  crushed  by 
firar,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  decided  that  its  name  shall  be 
erased  from  the  catalogue  of  nations  by  the  edge  of  the 
American  sword  before  subscribing  its  ignominy  and  infamy 
in  a  shameful  treaty. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  government ;  and  in  mani- 
festing them  to  your  excellency,  with  the  assurance  that  such 
will  be  those  of  the  state  under  your  worthy  charge,  I  reite- 
rate my  just  regard  and  due  consideration. 

God  and  Liberty. 

LAFRAGNA. 

Afexteo,  November  97,  1846. 
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XXII. 
To  Col  A.  W.  DompH^kN,  coMMAVDnro  American  Fomcit 

m   THE   STATE  OF  CHmUAHITA. 

HcAD-QUAKTtRS  BaT.  Mo.  LiOHT  AjmLLBBT* 

Oan^  near  Ckikuakaa^  Mexico,  Mardk  9,  1847. 

Sni :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that,  agreeably  to  your 
mstructioiis,  I  left  the  camp  near  Sanz,  on  the  momiflg  of  the 
^th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  my  adjutant,  Lieutenant  L.  D. 
Walker,  and  non-commissioned  staff,  and  proceeded  in  ad- 
Tance  to  a  position  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
camp  and  entrenchments,  situated  about  four  miles  distant 
from  this  point.  The  enemy  was  discovered  to  be  in  force, 
awaiting  our  approach,  having  occupied  the  ridge  and  neigh- 
boring heights  about  Sacramento. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  ascertained  that  his  entrench- 
ments and  redoubts  occupied  the  brow  of  an  elevation  ex- 
tending across  the  ridge  between  the  Arroyo  Seco  and  that 
of  Sacramento— both  of  which,  at  this  point,  cross  the  valley 
from  the  elevated  ridfi^e  of  mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Torreon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierre  de  Viclo- 
rianto,  that  of  Nombreo  de  Dios  on  the  east,  and  through 
which  runs  the  Rio  del  Nombreo  de  Dios.  This  valley  is 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  entrenched  by  the  enemy  en- 
tirely across  from  mountain  to  mountain,  the  road  to  the  city 
of  Chihuahua  running  directly  through  its  centre — and  of 
necessity  passing  near  to,  and  crossing  the  Rio  Sacramento 
at  the  Rancho  Sacramento,  a  strongly  built  and  fortified 
house,  with  adjoining  corrals,  and  at  other  enclosures,  be- 
longihg  to  Angel  Trias,  the  Governor  of  Chihuahua. 

From  observation,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 

occupied  the  site  between  these  hills,  and  that  the  batteries 

.  upon  them  were  supported  by  infantry — his  cavalry  being  in 

advanced  positions,  formed  tmto  three  columns^  between  the 
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Arroyo  Seco  and  our  adyance.  During  these  obsenrations, 
the  enemy's  advanced  guard  discovering  my  party,  ap- 
proached rapidly,  with  the  evident  intention  of  intero^pting 
it,  but  being  met  by  that  of  our  troops  which  I  had  sent  for- 
ward, it  as  rapidly  retreated.  At  this  time  also,  the  three 
columns  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  re-crossed  the  Arroyo  Seco, 
and  retired  behind  their  entrenchments.  I  there  approached 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  ^e  most  advanced  redoubt, 
from  which  point  the  enemy's  formation  was  plainly  dis- 
cemable. 

The  entrenchments  consisted  of  a  line,  with  intervals 
composed  of  circular  redoubts,  from  three  to  five  hundred 
jrards'  interval,  with  entrenchments  between  each,  covering 
batteries  partly  masked  by  cavalry.  The  redoubt  nearest  to 
my  position  contained  two  pieces  of  cannon,  supported  by 
several  hundred  infantry.  The  enemy's  right  and  left  were' 
strong  positions — ^the  Cerro  Frijoles  on  his  right,  and  having 
high  precipitous  sides,  with  a  redoubt  commanding  the  sur- 
rounding  country,  and  the  pass  leading  towards  Chihuahua, 
through  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  Cerro  Sacramento  on  his  left, 
consisting  of  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  surmounted 
by  a  battery,  commanding  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua, 
leading  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments  ; — 
crossing  the  Rio  Sacramento  at  the  rancho,  directly  under  its 
fire,  and  also  commanding  the  road  from  Terreon,  imme* 
diately  in  its  rear,  the  crossing  of  the  main  road  over  the 
Arroyo  Seco,  at  the  point  bom  which  my  reconnoisance  was 
made,  laid  directly  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  on  .the  *^ 
enemy's  right,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  ^ 
practicability  of  a  roate  more  distant  from  the  enemjiB  en- 
trenchments. 

The  passage  was  found  to  be  practicable,  with  some  little 

labor,  and  a  p^int  selected  as  the  best  for  the  passage  of  the 

artillery  and  ^gons,  and  merchant  trains.     The  whole  point 

U|f  the  enemy's  line  of  entrenchments  appeared  to  be  about 

two  miles,  and  his  force  three  thousand  men.     The  artillery 
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being  mukedy  the  number  and  calibre  of  the  cannon  coald 
not  be  estimated.  Further,  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that 
the  battalion  of  artillery  under  my  command,  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  seTcn  officers,  with  a  battery 
of  six  pieces  of  artillery,  were,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
directed  to  form  under  the  direction  of  CSiptain  Weij^tman, 
between  the  two  columns  of  merchants'  and  provision  wag- 
ons, being  thus  masked  from  ftie  view  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  eolumn  my  troops  continued  the  march  to  within 
i  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  most  advanced  pon- 

!  tion ;  bur  direction  was  then  changed  to  the  right,  and  the 

column  having  crossed  the  Arroyo  Seco,  without  reach  of  the 
'  enemy's  fire,  rapidly  advanced  towards  tiie  table  land  be- 
tween  the  Seco  and  Sacramento.     At  this  time  the  enemy 
!  was  perceived  advancing  from  his  entrenchments^  to  prevent 

our  seizing  upon  the  heights ;  but  by  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  battery  it  was  quickly  drawn  from  its  mask,  and  seising 
upon  a  favorable  position,  protected  in  die  rear  by  a  mask, 
from  the  attack  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ascer- 
tained to  be  hanging  on  our  rear,  it  was  formed  and  at  once 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry  rapidly  advancing 
upon  us. 

At  this  time  his  charging  columns  were  about  nine  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  and  the  efiect  of  our  grape  shot  and 
shells  was  such  as  to  break  his  ranks,  and  throw  his  cavalry 
into  confusion*  The  enemy  now  rapidly  deployed  into  line, 
bringing  up  his  artillery  from  the  entrenchments.  During 
this  time  our  line  was  preparing  for  a  charge — my  artillerj* 
advancing  by  hand  and  firing.  The  enemy  now  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  cannon  upon  our  line,  mainly  directed  upon 
the  batter)',  but  with  little  effect.  Lieutenant  Dorn  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  by  a  nine-pound  ball,  at  this  stage  of 
the  action,  and  several  mules  and  oxen  in  the  merchant  wa- 
gons, in  our  rear,  were  wounded  or  killed,  which,  however, 
was  the  only  damage  done.  The  fire  of  our  cannon  at  this 
time  had  such  good  effect  as  to  dismount  one  of  the  enemy's 
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pieces,  and  completely  to  disperse  his  Cfvalry  and  drive  him 
£rom  his  position,  forcing  him  to  again  retire  behind  his  en- 
trenchments. 

For  a  short  timt,  the  firing  on  either  side  now  ceaied, 
and  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  removing  his  cannon  and 
"wounded,  whilst  our  line  prepared  to  change  position,  and 
move  towards  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a  more 
advantageous  ground.  Our  object  being  soon  gained,  the  order 
to  advance  was  given,  and  immediately  after  I  wa3  directed 
to  send  the  section  of  howitzers  to  support  a  charge  upon  the 
enemy's  left.  I  immediately  ordered  Captain  R.  H.  Weig)i^ 
man  to  detach  the  section  composed  of  two  twelve-pound 
mountain  howitzers,  mounted  upon  carriages  constructed  es- 
pecially for  field  prairie  service,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
each.  These  were  commanded  by  Lieutenants  E.  F.  Chou- 
teau and  H.  D.  Evans,  and  manned  by  some  twenty  meoi 
whose  conduct  in  this  action  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

Captain  Weightman  charged  at  full  gallop  upon  the  ene- 
my's left,  preceded  by  Captain  Reid  and  his  company  of 
horse,  and  after  crossing  a  ravine  some  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  enemy,  he  unlimbered  the  guns  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  entrenchment  and  opened  a  destructive  fire  of 
canister  into  his  ranks,  which  was  warmly  returned,  but  with- 
out effect.  Captain  Weightman  again  advanced  upon  the 
entrenchments,  passing  through  it  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ditches,  and  in  the  midst  of 
cross  fires  from  three  directions,  again  opened  his  fire  to 
the  right  and  left  with  such  effect,  that,  with  a  formidable 
charge  of  the  cavalry  and  dismounted  men  of  your  own  regi- 
ment and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell's  racort,  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  the  breast-works  on  our  ri^t  in  great  con- 
fiision. 

At  this  time  under  a  heavy  cross  fire  from  the  battery  of 
four  six-pounders,  under  lieutenants  Dom,  Kribben,  and 
Labaume,  upon  the  enemy's  right,  supported  by  Major  Gflpin 
on  the  left,  and  the  wagon  train,  escorted  by  two  complies 
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of  tnfantr)'  under  captains  £.  F.  Glasgow  and  Sldllman  in 
die  rear,  Major  Gilpin  charged  upon  the  enemy's  centre  and 
forced  him  from  his  entrenchments  under  a  heavy  fire  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms.  At  the  same  time  the  fire  of  our  own 
batteries  was  opened  upon  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  from 
which  a  contiveed  fire  had  been  kept  up  upon  our  line  and 
the  wligon  train.  Two  of  the  enemy's  guns  were  now  goon 
dismounted  on  their  rig^t,  that  battery  silenced,  and  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  the  redoubt  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles. 

Perceiving  a  body  of  lancers  forming  for  the  purpose  of 
.outflanking  our  left  and  attacking  the  merchant  train  under 
Captain  Glasgow,  I  again  opened  upon  them  a  very  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grape  and  spherical  case  shot,  which  soon  cleared 
the  left  of  our  line.  The  enemy,  vacating  his  entrench- 
ments and  deserting  his  guns,  was  hotly  pursued  towards 
the  mountains  beyond  Cerro  Frijoles,  and  down  Arroyo 
Seco  la  Sacramento,  by  both  wings  of  the  army  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mitchell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  and 
Major  Gilpin,  and  by  Captain  Weightman,  with  the  section 
of  howitzers.  During  this  pursuit  my  officers  repeatedly 
opened  their  fires  upon  the  retreating  enemy  with  great 
effect. 

To  cover  this  flight  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  the  en- 
trenched camp,  the  heaviest  of  his  cannon  had  been  taken 
firom  the  entrenchments  to  Cerro  Sacramento,  and  a  heavy 
fire  opened  upon  our  pursuing  forces  and  the  wagons  follow- 
ing in  the  rear.  To  silence  this  battery,  I  had  the  honor  to 
anticipate  your  order  to  that  eflect  by  at  once  occupying  the 
nearest  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  1,225  yards  distant, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  elevated  position  of  the  Mexican 
battery,  giving  him  a  plunging  fire  into  my  entrenchment, 
which  was  not  defiled,  and  the  greater  range  of  his  long 
nine-pounders,  the  first  fire  of  our  guns  dismounted  one  of 
his  largest  pieces,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up  with  such  brisk- 
ness and  precision  of  aim  that  the  battery  was  soon  silenced 
and  the  enemy  s^en  precipitately  retreating. 
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The  fire  was  then  continned  upon  the  rancho  Sacra^me^to, 
and  the  enemy's  ammunition  and  wagon-train,  retreating  upon 
the  road  to  Chihuahua.  By  their  fire  the  hove  and  several 
wagons  were  rendered  untenable  and  useless.  By  this  time 
Lieutenant-Colonel  l|f  itchell  had  scaled  tbB  kill,  followed  by 
the  section  of  howitzers  under  Captain  Weig^itean,  and  the 
last  position  of  the  Mexican  forces  was  taken  peffiesaion  of 
by' our  troops,  thus  leaving  the  American  forces  masters  of^ 
the  field.  Having  silenced  the  fire  firom  Cerro  Sacaunento» 
one  balteiy  was  removed  into  the  plain  at  the  rancho,  wliere 
we  gained  the  road,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  when  • 
I  received  your  order  to  return  and  encamp  within  the  ene- 
my's entrenchments  for  the  nig^t. 

From  the  time  of  first  opening  my  fire  upon  the  Mexican 
cavaliy,  to  the  cessation  of  the  firing  upon  the  rancho  and 
battery  of  Sacraoiento,  was  about  three  hours ;  and  during 
the  whole  tine  of  the  action,  I  take  the  utmost  pleasure  in 
stating  that  every  oflScer  and  man  of  my  command  did  his 
duty  with  cheerfulness,  coolness,  and  precision,  which  is 
sufficiency  shown  by  the  admirable  effect  produced  by 
their  fire,  the  great  accuracy  of  their  aim,  their  expedition 
and  ingenuity  in  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  field  during 
action,  and  the  prompt  management  of  their  pieces — ren«- 
dered  still  more  remarkable  firom  the  feet  that  I  had,  during 
the  fig^t,  less  than  two-thirds  the  number  of  cannoniers  gen- 
erallj  required  for  the  service  of  light  artillery,,  and  but  four 
of  the  twelve  artillery  carriages  belonging  to  my  battery  were 
harnessed  to  horses,  the  remaining  ei^t  carriages  being  har- 
nessed to  mules  of  the  country.      '•  •  •  • 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  senrnt, 

M.  LEWIS  CLARK, 
Major  Commanding  Battalion  Mo.  Light  Artillery. 
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xxm. 

[TmAmi.ATIOV.] 

SuiOioHt  OF  Santa  Ahma  to  GEmoiAL  Tayloe. 
You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  can- 
not, in  any  human  probability,  avoid  suflering  a  vout,  and 
being  cut  to  pieces  with  your  troops ;  but  as  you  deserre 
consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  from 
such  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give  you  this  notice, 
in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the 
assurance  that  you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration  be- 
longing to  the  Mexican  character,  to  which  end  you  will  be 
granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your  mind,  to  conunence 
from  the  moment  when  my  flag  of  truce  arrives  in  your  camp. 
With  this  view,  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration. 
God  and  Liberty. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Camp  at  Eneaniada^  Ftbruar^  83,  1B47. 

To  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  commanding  the  forces  oftheU.S, 

HlAD-QUABTCat,  ArMT  OF  OcCUPATIO!!,  > 

Near  Buena  Fiaia^  Ftbruary  S9,  1847.      ) 

Sia  :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me 
to  surrender  my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
I  decline  acceding  to  your  request. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servH, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
Major  General  U.  S.  ^rmy  commanding, 
Senor  General  D.  Aittokio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

Commander-in-Chiefs  La  Encantada. 
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XXV. 

t 

HlAD-^UARTKM  OF  THK  ARMT  Ot  THI  U.  S.  Ot  AmXRICA,  > 

Camp  fVa$hingimh  brfore  Vera  Ouz,  March  1)9,1347.      ) 

Th£  undersigned.  Major  General  Scott,  General-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  addition  to 
the  close  blockade  of  the  coast  and  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  pre- 
viously established  by  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Con- 
ner, of  the  navy  of  the  said  states,  having  now  fully  invested 
the  said  city  with  an  overwhelming  army,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  its  garrison  should  receive  from  without  suc- 
cor or  reinforcement  of  any  kind :  and  having  caused  to  be 
established  batteries,  competent  to  the  speedy  reduction  of 
the  city,  he,  the  undersigned,  deems  it  due  to  the  courtesies 
of  war  in  like  cases,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  humanity,  to 
summon  his  excellency,  the  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender  the  same  to  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  of  America,  present  before  the 
place. 

The  undersigned,  anxious  to  spare  the  beautiful  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  imminent  hazard  of  demolition^— its  gal- 
lant defenders  from  a  useless  eflusion  of  blood,  and  its 
peaceful  inhabitants — women  and  children  inclusive — from 
the  inevitable  horrors  of  a  triumphant  assault,  addresses  this 
summons  to  the  intelligence,  the  gallantry,  and  patriotism,  no 
less  than  to  the  humanity  of  his  excellency  the  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  undersigned  is  not  accurately  informed  whether  both 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  be 
under  the  command  of  his  excellency,  or  whether  each  place 
has  its  own  independent  commander ;  but  the  undersigned, 
moved  by  the  considerations  adverted  to  above,  may  be  wil- 
ling to  stipulate  that,  if  the  city  should  by  capitulation  be 
garrisoned  by  a  part  of  his  troops,  no  missile  shall  be  ficed 
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from  witbin  the  city,  or  from  its  bastions  or  walls,  upon  the 
castle,  unless  tbe  castle  should  previously  fire  upon  the  city. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  tender  to  his  distin- 
guished opponent,  his  excellency,  the  governor  and  comman- 
der-in-chief of  Vera  Cruz,  the  assurance  of  the  high  respect 
and  consideration  of  the  undersigned. 

W  INFIELD  SCOTT. 


TRAICSLATIOM. 

The  undersigned,  Commanding  General  of  the  free  and 
sovereign  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  informed  himself  of  the 
contents  of  the  note  which  Major  General  Scott,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  has  addressed  to 
him  under  date  of  to-day,  demanding  the  surrender  of  this 
place  and  the  castle  of  UUoa ;  and,  in  answer,  has  to  say, 
that  the  above-named  fortress,  as  well  as  this  place,  depend 
on  his  authority ;  and  it  being  his  principal  duty,  in  order  to 
prove  worthy  of  tbe  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  to  defend  both  points  at  all  cost,  to  efiect 
which  he  counts  upon  the  necessary  elements,  and  will  make 
it  good  to  the  last :  therefore  his  excellency  can  commence 
his  operations  of  war  in  the  manner  which  he  may  consider 
"  most  advantageous. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  return  to  the  General- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  the  demonstrations 
of  esteem  he  may  be  pleased  to  honor  him  with. 

God  and  Liberty ! 

JUAN  MORALES. 

Vera  Oruz,  March  22,  1847. 

To  Major  General  Scott,  general-in^chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States^  situated  m  sight  of  this  place. 
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XXVI. 

Articles  of  Capitulation  of  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz 
AND  THE  Castle  of  San  Juan  D'Ulloa. 

PuKiTTK  Di  HoRNOS,  without  ikc  woUs  of  Vtra  Cruz,  \ 

Saturday,  March  37,  1847.      ) 

Terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
viz: 

Generals  W.  J.  Worth  and  G.  J.  Pillow,  and  ColonelJ.  G.  Tot- 
ten,  chief  engineer  on  tlie  part  of  Major  General  Scott,  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  and  Colonel  Jose  Gutier- 
rez de  Villanueva,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  Manuel  Robles* 
and  Colonel  Pedro  de  Herrera,  commissioners  appointed  by  general 
of  brigade  Don  Jose  Juan  Landero,  commanding  in  chief  Vera 
Cru^,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  and  their  dependencies,  for  the 
surrender  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  the  said  forts,  with 
their  armaments,  munitions  of  war,  garrisons,  and  arms. 

1.  The  whole  garrison  or  garrisons  to  be  surrendered  to  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  29th  instant  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.;  the  garrisons  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  and  to  lay  down  their  artns  to  such  officers  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  general-in-chief  of  the  United  States  ar- 
mies, and  at  a  point  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners. 

2.  Mexican  officers  shall  preserve  tlieir  arms  and  private  efTectSy 
including  horses  and  horse  furniture,  and  to  be  allowed,  regular  and 
irregular  officers,  as  also  the  rank  and  file,  five  days  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes  on  parole,  as  hereinaAer  prescribed. 

3.  Coincident  with  the  surrender,  as  stipulated  in  article  1st,  the 
Mexican  flags  of  the  various  forts  and  stations,  shall  be  struck,  salut- 
ed by  their  own  batteries ;  and  immediately  thereaAer  forts  San- 
tiago and  Conception  and  the  casde  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  regalar  portion  of  the  prisoners  'o 
be  disposed  of,  after  surrender  and  parole,  as  their  genenl-in  chief 
may  desire,  and  the  irregular  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  the  officers*  in  regard  to  all  anna  and  4«Mx\^^i^^a^  ^^  Vamt^ 
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